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INTRODUCTION. 


A S the Revolution of one thoufand fix hundred and eighty-eight 
forms an illuftrious era in our hiftory, fo the ftudy of it 
mufl be highly gratifying to the fubjedfs of the Britifii empire, and 
the friends of liberty in every country. To that event we are in¬ 
debted, not only for the enlargement of our privileges, and addi¬ 
tional fecurities for their continuance, but for thole progrefilve im¬ 
provements, which have exalted our nation to the higheft pitch of 
profperity and fplendour. 

In order to open the political hiftory of England at the period of 
the Revolution with perfpicuity and connexion, and to give a true 
account of fubfequent tranfa£fions during the reign of king William, 
it becomes neceflary to review the two preceding reigns, and to 
tinfbld the various caufes, which united the exertions of rival parties, 
and wrought the deliverance of Britain. From an acquaintance with 
the previous hiftory, we ihall be better qualified to difcern the mo¬ 
deration and wifdom of our anceftors, who, by framing the new 
fettlement in a ftri£t conformity to the principles and (pirit of the 
ancient conftitution, and the temper and habits of the people, en- 

fured at once its eafy accomplifhment and future ftabilit^. 

Some of thofe illuftrious perfons, who, by their abilities and 

efforts, contributed moft fuccefsfully to the eftablifhment of our 
liberties at the Revolution, had alfo a^ed a diftinguifhed part ih the 
two preceding reigns, and their characters and motives cannot be 
fully underftood, unlefs we .afcend to the earlier ftages of their 
lives* 
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The properties of different objeds are more clearly percelvedt 
and more forcibly contrafted, by being placed on contiguous 
grounds. The amendment of the political condition of England, 
by the event of the Revolution, will be impreffed upon the mind 
with the ftrongeft dbnvidion and feeling, when we make the tran- 
fition from the feenes of oppreffion and tyranny which agitated the 
nation during the reigns of Charles and James* 

It may, perhaps, occur to fome, that little inftrudion or enter¬ 
tainment can be expeded from any new detail of tranfadions which 
have been fo often, and fo fully, illuilrated by contemporary and 
later authors. From the following confiderations, however, I have 
been encouraged to profecutc this work with the profped of its 
utility, and, with the hope, that it may not be deftitute of fome 
Iharc of that novelty, which contributes to the fuccefs of hiftorical 
compohtions. 

Though politics and parties enter into every hiftory of our 
country already publiflied, yet thefe fubjeds may be rendered more 
inilrudive and interelling, by being placed in a detached view. 
The coincident events, related in the following work, which cannot 
properly be claffed under thofe heads, have been introduced prin5- 
cipally for the purpofe of explaining and illuilrating political affairs. 

The various fubjeds which furnifli materials for the hiftorian, 
fuch as religion, politics, war, aiul commerce, are diilinguidied by 
hU attention, in proportion to their comparative importance, at the 
period tliat falls under his furvey. As politics and parties form the 
moil confpicuous features of the Britifh hiilory towards the clofe of 
the lail century^ fo it muil be readily admitted^ that they were 
never, in any former time, more worthy of attention and iludy 
upon account o£ the fubftantial and permanent advantages of v^rhich 
they have been prodo^ve. 

Without a clear and liberal comprehension of the Rate of the 
nation, and of the temper and condud ^of parties, at the Revo- 
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lutlon, we can ntithei: ufwlcrftaa 4 the excellence of our prefent 
cooftitution^ por. be fulij inftruaed in, the extent of our privilegei^ 
and in the means of defendioj^ andi improving them. But the feme 
critical circumftances, which - render the hiftory of any particular 
period.' more, ;)ntcrefting) often intluntber it with ambiguity and difif 
ficultic8» which ean only be removed by the . labour of later and acS* 
cumulated refearches. lAlUidft the violent ftruggles of faftions, whofe 
influence pervades the whole body of the people, it is in vain to ex- 
peft a jufl appretiation of merit, or an impartial account of public 
meafures. The animofities and prejudices, which were predominant 
at the Revolution, .descended to fucceeding generations; and the 
opinions which individuals maintained, with refpe^fc to ebara^ers 
and fads, in the preceding age, were long interpreted as an in 
fallible criterion of their political principles and attachments, in 
their own. After the lapfe of time has deftroyed this falfc aflbeiation 
of ideas, it, is more fafe and eafy to adhere to a true reprefent- 
ation of fads* . 

There are recent circumftanccs, which feem to furnifli peculiar 
motives, for refuming the , inveftigarion and * detail of the fubjeds 
tieated.of in.this hiflory. 

By the diligence and opportunities of fomc late hiftorians, a 
variety of original papers have*been colleded and publiflied; 
which, if they do. not throw a light, altogether new, upon tranf- 
adions relative to the Revolution; yet, in many inftanccs, they 
give authority to opinions formerly controverted, and corred and 
enlarge the information of the impartial and induftrious inquirer. 
Great caution, however, is neceflary, in admitting conclulions, drawn 
by authors from thpfe fads, which they themfelvcs have bad the In¬ 
genuity or good fortune ^ difeover. Like travellero, they are exceed¬ 
ingly prone to amplify and embellilh the curiofities of thofc regions, 
which they have been the firft to vifitand explore. While, the merit 
of hillorical writers is eftimated in proportion to the importance of 
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the fads^hich they bring to lightj they lie under aftrong temptation 
to over-rate them; ‘ and to drain and extend the application of them 
beyond the rules'dF'a^iirate reaibtdngi The eareleffriefs of the ge¬ 
nerality of read)er8‘ renders them eafy prolelytes ¥o-thofe mifrepre- 
fentationsj M^hich'the Vanity of authors ^has introduced Intdsthiftory. 
A fond appetite ibr novelty fupplies the deficiency of evidence, and 
eagerly gfafps at tfircoveries, which miniRer to its gratification. 

There is a (Irbng propenfity in human nature to move dom one 
extreme to another. If our ancefioi^, imprefied with a deep fenie 
of gratitude to individuals, who had been the ioftruments of deliver¬ 
ing the nation from flavery, aferibed their condud to the pureft and 
moft honourable motives, and gave them aedit for virtues which 
they did not pofTefs ; we, who have never been difturbed in the en¬ 
joyment of our liberties, may, perhaps, be in danger of liftening 
rafhly to infinuations againft meritorious charaders; and of with¬ 
holding that fair tribute of rcfped, which is due to their memories. 
The eflfeds of this error are not confined to any one period of hiftory. 
I’he impeachment of names, which had obtained a preferiptive right 
to public veneration, has a tendency to engender fufpicions, and to 
nourifh, Cfpedally in the young mind, a habit of fcepticifm, Which 
chills ^he ardour of patriotic refolbrions; It is, therefore, of im- 
portahCe'to the caiife of truth and Virtue, to refUrain the fpirit of 
loofe and iridiferiminate cenfure; to examine, with a patient mind, 
the weight of arguments j and to confine conclufions, with flrid 
accuracy, to the premifes from which they are drawn. 

Under thefe ’ impreffionS I havb bteen, ncCeflkrily, led to combat 
the opinions of a late hiftorian, Mr. Maepherfon, with refped to 
many important tranfadions and charaders, which occur in the 
courfe of this work. Many affertions of that author, highly dero- 
gatoey^to the 'hdnonr of king William, our illuftrious deliverer, ap¬ 
peared mcj «ftdr .thc ra^ impartial refeatch, to be unfounded, and 
feme of riiem, to be contradided by evidence publifhed in his own 
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colle^ion Pa^r^.tr 

attempti to ymdicaiCf; , to e(labU(^,«UM£f auTe 

of truthy I :^houW, |[att^r\*ipf(elf 5 i not ^xcm« 

fidered a« unfeai^bk or.fUp^Bub^s >. and no < apology-wUl the n^ 
ceflary for'prefttn>jn^ to teall ih^ attention of ib^ publk to. fulyc^§y 
which hare fea^ tal^Mfcd)^ difyuCffd by; a^tVvs of firft, ability 
and the hjgbc^^tcp50t«6o».r'J#t« IHitt-to 
acknowledge^ ^iibftaiittal adyftntag<s ,iy;0 ;derlysd ffpip dia in** 

formation^ comniunicai:^ .by ^the atithor whb^ I barb ipention^r 
After the molt ibrupuloua enquiry into the fonreei from in^hk.b<that 
information has 'been eolle^dfi afjter every abaten#at that candour 
and of reafoping prekribe^ we are left in the ppHeilion of 

many cutious and itiiportaht fadl&k Enlightened by rheie, we are 
enabled to difpel the miils, which darkened our political horizon a 
century ago; and to prefent to the public a more copious and faiths 
ful narrative, of many tranfaidionsi than cootompocaiy apthor^; could 
do, who were ignorant of the d^ counibls and.predigate intttgiies 
which gave birth to them. r i. ^ . 

It is particularly incumbent upon every perfon, who wiihes to 
form jud conceptions of Et^Uih fiQliticSi to ftudy with attendoiv 
the proceedings of parliament. Parliament is the theatre on .which 
the Arength of confl^^ing pa^des is brought forward into adlion; 
and on which the ^itit and .principles, which animate themi are 
fubmttted to the approbation or cenfure of the impartial and dis¬ 
cerning citizen. Parliamentaty proceedings have, therefore, 'iinr 
gaged a principal part of my attention and labour ih the^llpWisg 
work. ' V . f' V 

V 

But it is not mierely from the journals of the two houieti; of the 
conclufions adopted by the majority mother of them, with'reTpefl; to 
queftionsof greater irotlient, tkai^eani able tddiftinguiBttbe temper, 
the motives, or theaMIities^ of (^mendhigparrieBii ' llte debates which 
lead io thefe conclufions, the intrigues of parties, the incidents hr- 
I vourable 
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vourabic or advcrfc to their intereft, ought to be minutely furvjjyed. 
In treating of inter^fttng qu^liion^, I have exhibited a fpecimen of 
the arguments, which ^ere introduced in the difeuffion of jthena. 
In order to draw a more lively pidure of the dines, I have endea¬ 
voured to enter into the fpirit of the perfons who were warm in the 
feene of aflion, to fee with their eyes, and to eftimatc events and 
meafures by their ftandard. ^ I have, attempted to reprefent their 
motives; tp afeertain {he effe(as of diff^nt me^ur^s^ and of the 
condud of miniftry and oppofition, as ialqtary or perojiciaus* to the 
conllitution. 

This work, ^executed with perfpicuity and faithfiilnefs, may, 
it is hoped, contribute not only to inftrudion, but to moral iin^ 
provement. It will afford, repeated opportunities of inculcating 
principles of genuine patriodfm upon thofe, who wifli to underftand 
and to purfue the true intwefts of their coun^try. It will fugged 
ftrong arguments for reftraining the credulity,^^ apd moderating the 
violence, pf others, jvho devote, themfelves, with implicit, confi¬ 
dence, to the intcreft of any party whatever, by holding out to 
them the inconfiftency of opinions, aferibed to the fame perfons, in 
different fUges of their hiftory, correfponding to the viciflitudes of 
their political fituation. They, who cenfure with feverity, the con- 
dud, either of miniftry or oppofition in pur own time, may learn 
greater candour and indulgence,, by taking the ftandard of their 
judgment, with refped to public charaders and meafures, from a 
period which they are able to contemplate, without any bias arifing 
4 rom prejudice,or intereft.. They,, who are deeply affeded with the 
apprehenfion of the fatal confequences of meafures of which they 
difapprove, may derive comfort, from marking, in the fequel of 
hiftory, the confutation of prefages and fears, announced under 
Jmpreftions of gloom and defpondency. 

Upon the whole, though fome lhades may obfcure the luftre of that 
period pf our hiftory, which hw elapfedTmqe the Revolution, yet the 
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liberal mind will recognife, wkh pleaiure, a more a4vaofed,|>;'ogreis 
of liberty, and of every fpeciea of national improvement. From many 
aufpicious fymptoms, we are encouraged to anticipate, what, per** 
haps, is at no great diftance, a nearer approach to moral and poli¬ 
tical perfedion, than has been exhibited in the record of ages that 
are pair. 

No fubjed can more conduce to the devclopement of the heart, 
or to the enlargement of our knowledge of human nature, than 
that which leads us to trace the Iprings of political intrigues j and 
to delineate the various paflions, which agitate the votaries of 
party. * 

Should this work contribute, in any degree^ to eradicate preju¬ 
dices fatal to order and liberty, to infuie into the mind a detcila- 
tion of fadious and narrow policy, and to cherifh a love of pro¬ 
bity and patriotifm, the higheft ambition and fbndefl: wilh of the 
author will be gratified; and his labour will be recolleded, with a 
fatisfadion more folidand durable, than that wbiebis excited merely 
by the praife of diligence and ingenuity^ 
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Rejloration of Charles the Second.---Temper and Meafures of the Convention 
Parliament.—The Second Parliament loyal^ but aver/e to Tole¬ 
ration.—Corporation and Uniformity ASls.—Declaration of Indulgence. 

-—Intrigues againjl Miniftry.—War with Holland.—Commencement of 
Oppofition in Parliament.—Fall of Clarendon.—Early Schemes. againjl^ the 
Duke of Tork.—Peace with Holland.—Reafons for an Alliance with 
Holland-—Charles dijatisfied with his Parliament.—Secret Treaty between 
Charles and Lewis.—CbaraSter of the King's Minifters.—Meafures taken 
in concert with Lewis.—Arbitrary Meafures of Adminijlration.—Second 
War with Holland — unfuccefsfuh—The King folicits the Aid of Parlia¬ 
ment.—Prudent and firm Conduit of the Commons.—Breaks and divides 
the Cabal*—Indulgence recalled.—Addrefs againjl Roman Catholics.—Tejl 
Alt. — Refleltions.—Addrefs concerning Grievances.—Oppofition of Shaftf- 
bury to the Court.—His Charalter.—Converfion of the Duke of York to 
the Roman Catholic Religion.—Proceedings of Parliament.—Lord Danby 
becomes the ObjeH of the Refentment of the Commons.—His ConduH as a 
Minijler.—New Ttfi Bill. 

T H E reftoration of Charles the Second filled the nation with ^ ^ *'• 

joy, and was followed by a long period of peace and poll- u—-J— 
tical harmony. The prince, the miniftry, and the parlia- 8,h M^y! 
menf, were united in the fame views of policy; and the bufinefs of ^-^charles 
the nation was conduced without oppofition from any party. Second. 
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convention parliament mingled patriotifm with loyalty. 
,While they provided for^he fupport of the king, and teftified their 
'iVmp^anT* indignation againft the perfons who were ftained with the blood of 
tlircorfvcn- father, they adopted the moft effedual meafures.to complete the 
fctilement of the nation, and to prevent future oppreflion. They 
paired ^n a^ of indemnity, dilhanded the army, and abolilhed the 
courts of wards and liveries; a branch of the royal revenue moft 
grievous to the fubjed. Judicial proceedings, which had taken 
place during the ufurpation, were ratified; all perfons, who had 
been violently deprived of titles, offices, and eftates, were reftored 
to them 

A great proportion of the members of the convention parliament 
were prelbyterians*; and as their political principles led them to 
wilh for limitations of the prerogative, fome of them had moved 
to fpecify thefe, as conditions of the king’s reftoration *. Though 
the impatience of the nation, and the aifthority of general Monk, 
had over-ruled their defign, yet the recent obligations they had 
conferred upon the king, and the queftions which lay open to dif- 
cuffion in carrying on the fettlement of the nation, feemed to pre- 
fent an opportunity, peculiarly favourable to the recommendation 
and fuccefs of their political fyftem. 

If the apprehenlion of thefe confequences privately leflened the 
king’s confidence in this parliament, the narrow and unconfiitutional 
principle, upon which it had been convened, afforded a fpecious pre** 
text for haftening its dififolution. The writs for a general eledion 
had been iffiied by the few remaining members of the k>ng parlia¬ 
ment ; and all, who had affifted in the war againft that parJiamenV 
were declared incapable of being elected reprefentatives of the 
people *. The convention parliament was diftblved on the 29th of 
December. 

* Joarn. Lords and Commons, paffim. * L«d!ow*ii Memoirs,. 

* Life of Clarendon, vol. i. p. aaz, * £chard, vol.iii. 
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Zeal for loyalty was-preferred to every other qualification, in'the 

choice of members to ferve in the fecond parliament of Charles. 

* The iecoiMl 

Far from any inclination to aflert and eftablifh the ancient privileges psriumeot 

of the people and to preferibe boundaries to prerogative, the com- 
mons, in the fervour of loyalty, had no objedl fo much at heart as 
to exalt the power, and gratify the defircs, of the fovereign**. To 
the found policy of adminiftration, and, particularly, to the mode¬ 
rate counfels of the earl of Clarendon, more than to the wifdom 
and temper of parliament, the nation was indebted, not only for 
retraining the ebullitions of loyal zeal, but for the adoption of 
falutary laws, which had been ena^ed during the etablifhment of 
the republic *. If the miniftry approved of, or advifed, in a few in- 
ftances, exertions of prerogative illegal and of dangerous example, 
they are to be confidered as exceptions to the etabliflied rules of 
their political fyftcm; they were prompted by ncccflity, and the 
fudden apprehenfion of danger, arifing from confpiracics againll; the 
king, formidable by the inveterate and enthufiaftic difaffedtion, ra¬ 
ther than by the number and rank, of the perfons who formed 
them'. The king refumed the power of regulating the militia 
without waiting for the confent of parliament. A proclamation isdijui). 
againft printing and felling feditious libels was exprefled in terms 
inaufpicious to the liberty of the prefs. Two regiments, one of 
horfe, and another of foot, were raifecl to be a guard to the perfon 
of the prince, which, confidered as the beginning of a Handing 
army, was an object of jealoufy to a free people. Thefe meafures 
were fuffered to pafs without any apology offered by the prince, or 
any animadverfion or check interpofed by the parliament. 

Religious toleration was the fingle point upon which miniftry and hut avprfc to 
parliament, in the early period of this reign, maintained fentiments 
different from thofe of the prince; and adhering to wliich they 
were bold enough to thwart his private wiflies, and preferibe limita- 
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tions to his authority. The king, by his declaration from Breda, 
had promifed indulgence to the prefbyterians; their fervices in the 
rertoration merited this favour, and his honour was interefted in 
making it efFedual. There remains, however, no room to doubt, 
that a partiality to the Roman catholics, and the fcheme of extending 
indulgence to them, more than either lenity of difpofition, or regard 
to his honour, were the motives of the king’s public favour to the 
proteftant diflenters j and that the Aifpicion of thefe motives aggrar- 
vated the offence, and inflamed the refentment which his declaration, 
excited among the loyalifls of the church of England 

The earl of Clarendon, who had the principal diredion of affairs 
-at this time, was attached to the worftiip and forms of the church of 
England, with all that enthufiaftic zeal with which the eftablilhed 
triumph of party naturally infpires its votaries, after a period eff 
d^preffion and ftruggle; and which, notwithftanding his prudence 
aud gencrofity, betrayed him into meafures fevere and illiberal, 
when the intcreft of epifcopacy was concerned. Monarchy and 
the church of England, during the late convulfions of the nation, 
had been blended in the fame political fatej they had the fame 
enemies, the fame friends, and had fallen together by the fame 
ihock. Hence the moft zealous loyalifls had been led to confider 
the interefts of the church and of the monarchy as mdiflblubly 
united, and the corporation and uniformity afls were contrived to 
exclude proteftant diffenters from civil and ecclefiaflical power. 

The king did not ufe any influence to prevent the ad of uni¬ 
formity, or to procure fuch modifications of it, as might leave room 
for a legal and inoffenfive difeharge of the promife made in his 
declaration at Breda, Indolent and inconfiderate, he probably did 

• Thu account of the king^ fleelaration is Stafford in the houfe of peers, and by the 
admitted by North, an author by no means feverity of the king to the proteftant diflenters, 
prone to cenfure or miflnterpret the conduft after the period when their intereft was dif- 
of Charles. North’s Examen, p. 431.—It tinguifhed from, and fet in oppofition to, that 
is alfo coi^rmed by the declaration of lord of the Roman catholics. 
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not apprehend the extent of the violence and crueftjr with which rt 
was fraught, or believe that the prelbyterian clergy would refift it 
with fuch unanimity and firmneft. He wa^, perhaps, deceived by 
his experience, and trufted that the obfequicus temper of hb parliof- 
ment would difpofe them to connive at atiy interpofiiion of preroga¬ 
tive,* intended to mitigate the’tfeverities refulting from a rigid execu¬ 
tion of the law. Two thoufand prefbyterian minifters were ejeded *+tliAuguft 
from their livings, and many of them reduced to indigence 
Charles was upbraided with the breach of his promrfe, and the 
oppreffion of his government. The plea of humanity afforded him 
a fpecious pretext for trying the ftrength of prerogative, and eft^ 
bliihing a precedent for indulgence to the Roman catholics. He 
publiflied a declaration, difpenfing with the penalties impofed by the 26th Dec. 
ad of uniformity; and feme of the diffenting minifters, who had 
been committed by the lord mayor of London for violating that ad,* 
were fet at liberty A meafure, which at once fhocked their reli¬ 
gious prejudices and £0 deeply wounded the principles of the conf- 
Aitution, was oppofed by the commone, with the manifold advan¬ 
tages which refult from fervour of zeal and folidity of argument. 

The king revoked his indulgence. The commons were foothed, Feb. i66j;, 
and again became generous and indulgent, in every other inftance, 
to the inclinations of the fovereign. 

It were erroneous, however, to conclude, that, during this ferene intrigue* 
ft ate of politics, the ambition of individuals was afteep; or that no nihry. 
confpiracies were formed againft mmifters by thofe who envied their 
power and emoluments. The principal offices of adminiftration, 
after the king’s return, were divided between the perfons who had 
given proof of their fidelity to his father, and thofe who had been 
moft forward and ufeful in promoting his own reftoration. To the 
former were chiefly affigned the refponfible and laborious depart¬ 
ments of government; their attention to bufinefs, and gravity of 
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C H A P. deportment, fccludcd them from that familiar intercourfc with their 

A • ^ 

Sm .——^ mailer, which was enjoyed by companions nearly of his own age, and 
qualified by congenial humour to gratify his tafte for mirth and 
pleafure Flattered by the participation of his amufements and 
eafy accefs to his perfoo, the duke of Buckingham, the earl of 
Briilol, and fir Henry Bennet, had early cherilhed the idea of gain¬ 
ing the afcendency in his councils, and of direding the difpofal of 
preferments and places. But as any direct attempt to embarrafs the 
affairs of government, would have been offenfive to the king, by dif- 
turbing his repofe, and ill received by a parliament overcharged with 
loyalty, their attacks upon the minifters were not founded upon 
mal-adminiftration, or brought forward in the open path of parlia¬ 
mentary oppofition, but levelled againft their private charadlers, and 
conduiSled through the dark channel of intrigue and calumny 
^Sufpicions of the fidelity of his minifters were artfully infufed into 
the royal bfeaft, and the chancellor, particularly, was reprefented as 
maintaining principles, hoftilc to prerogative and the independence of 
the crown. They employed the infiaence of the king’s miftrefles, 
who were exafperated by the contempt with which they were treated 
by the chancellor, and readily co-operated to undermine him. They 
plied every engine of ridicule and humour, particularly fitted to 
work upon a temper addided to frolic and levity So long, how¬ 
ever, as the king found himfelf at ea£e, and obtained the fupplies he 
demanded, he remained immoveable, by the motives of ambition, 
the importunity of miftrefles, and the detradion infinuated againft 
his minifters by loofe and unprincipled companions. 


•• Life of Clarendon. Life of lord 
Keeper Guilford. 

** An open attack was made upon the ad- 
miniftration of Clarendon, by the earl of 
Briftol, in the houfe of lords, in the third 
feflion of the fecond parliament, loth Jaly, 
1663. But the charge<.exhibitcd againft him, 
coniifting of articles of high treafon and vari¬ 


ous jnifdemeanours, appeared To invidious and 
irregular in the oplruon of the twelve judges to 
whom it was referred, that it was di^ifted 
unanimoufly; and drew upon its author fevere 
expreflions of the Icing’s difpleafure. Kennet, 
vol. iii. 

Life of Clarendon* vol. i. p. 281. 
Carte’s Life of Ormond* vol. ii. 

The 
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The adlual experience of inconveniences ofteiTpredi^tcd, product J, ^ P. 
at laft, a revotution in the minifterial departments, dilTolved the u—s,—J 
harmony which fubfifted between the king and his parliament j and War* wlijj 
entirely changed the form and ftate of politics in the fucceeding 
years of this reign. The king was urged, by the general inclina¬ 
tions of his people, and the importunity of private friends, to enter 
into a war with the Dutch The fum of two millions five hun¬ 
dred thoufand pounds was voted by the commons for defraying the 25thNov. 
expences of the war. Liberal and unexampled as this fupply was, 
the king found it inadequate ; and made a demand for further 
fupplies, in the full expeftation of being anfwered with the fame 
cheerfulnefs and gencrofity. 

But now a variety of cauln Contributed to render the commons Commence- 
more flow and cautious in difpof\i^l 0 k)i£ the public money, though pofition in 
folicited for the fupport of a war which they had warmly rccom- 
mended. Their conftituents^ prefTed by the burden of the former 
fupplies, began to obferve, with a cenforlous eye, the profufion of 
the court, and to complain of the mifmanagement and pervcrfioni 
of fums voted for the public fervicc. The commons, jealous for thft 


War was declared agmnft HalTancU 4th 
March, 1665. The nation in general approved, 
•f this ivar,, from a jealoaiy of-the Dutch 
encroaching upon our trade, and the refent- 
»cnt of injuries fuppofed to have been com¬ 
mitted by them againft the*£ngUflii Eaft India 
Company. Temple’s Letters to fir John 
Temple, Odl. 10,1667.—Both houfes of par- 
Bament addreBed the kiag againft die Dutch, 
The commons highly approved of the war, 
and thanked the king fbr having entered into 
it. jeuen. Com. 10th Oil. 1665.—The king 
was fecretly averfe to the war. Life of James, 
11664.—The felhih views of individuals bad a 
confiderable influence in promoting the firft 
war with. Holland. The duke of York, 
fond of military employment, viewed the in¬ 
juries committed by the Datch.in exaggerated 


colbnrs, and ihcenfed his brother againil them. 
Life of Clarendon, vol. il. p. 14. — The 
duke of Albemarle war piqued with the* 
Dutch on account of perfonal a/Tronti which, 
he had received while he ferved in their army,, 
and flattered the court with an unbounded pro- 
fpefl of fucerfs, by dirparaging their mllitary- 
aad naval force. Life of James.—The French 
invidioufly fomented the quarrel, expedling 
that it would furnifli them with a pretence for 
encroaching upon Flanders, by interfering ini 
the war,, either upon the .fide of Holland or 
England, as contingent events fliould direfl,. 
Secret Hiftory of Europe, vol. i.—The. fuc- 
cefs of the Englilh at fca in the begin, 
ning of the war, and their treaty with the 
Bifliop of Munfler, determined the French to 
declare in favour of Holland,. Ibid. 
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** protedion of the eifkbliflied religion, were fretted by the repeated 
' attempts of the court to introduce and fupport the toleration of 
cliflcnters. Though the king had departed from his declaration, his 
favourable inclinations were privately communicated to the diflenters, 
and he difplayed extreme backwardnefs in executing thofe laws 
againft them which were dictated by the ardent zeal of the com¬ 
monsThe folicitations of the crown for fupplies reminded them 
of its dependence, and infpired them with a confeioufnefs of autho¬ 
rity and importance, with which they were before unacquainted. 
The power of conferring obligations upon the prince, the fource of 
honour and promotion, opened a fair profpedt of gratifying the 
ambition and avarice of individuals. I’he very men who had 
hitherto laboured to roufe the refentment of the fovereign againft his 
minifters, for hefitating to remQ||| the ancient limitations of preroga¬ 
tive, and to eftablifti the independence of the crown, began now to 
cenfure puldic meafures, and to awaken a jealoufy of the court, in 
order to raife an oppofition in parliament, over which they might' 
prefide, and advance their own political importance. Extravagance 
and abufe in the expenditure of the revenue, fuggefted an inquiry 
into the difburfements of the fupplies, and, at length, accompliftied 
a refolution of the commons to appoint commiftioners to revife the 
public accounts'*. The king, mortified by a meafure which he 
confidered as difrefpedful to his dignity, and fatal to his indepen¬ 
dence, reforted to I'emedies calculated to procure immediate tran¬ 
quillity, without forefeeing the multiplied and lafting embarralT- 
ments to which they gave birth. By conferring penfions upon 
feme, and promifing preferments to others, he purchafed an interval 
of repofe; while, by exciting avarice, and chcrifhing expectations 
beyond the compafs of his ability to gratify, he planted thofe feeds 


** Ralph, vol. i. Jdurn. Commons, Sept. Oft. and Dec, 
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importunity and difappointment which embittered the peace of ^ ** * 

A • 

his future years i— 


i656. 


At this period, the king refle£i:ed, with regret, upon the oppor- Fall of cu 
tunides of attaining to independence and abfolute power, which had 


been negle£led by the perfons hitherto entrufted with the manage¬ 
ment of his affairs. The candidates for preferment artfully fell in 
with the ftream of incidents, and adapted themfelves to the prefent 
temper of their mailer, to gratify their refentment, and to promote 
their fchemes of perfonal aggrandifement. They eafily perfiiaded 
the king to confent to the difgrace of the earl of Clarendon, as the Aug. 

means of gaining popularity, and re*eflablifhing the vigour of the ^ 


monarchy. The pre-eminence and long continuance of Clarendon’s 
influence had excited the envy of many perfons of the firfl: rank, 
wjio were warmly attached to the royal family. The llernnefs of 


his virtue over-awed and rebuked the fafhionable licentioufnefs of 


the court. The fupercilioufnefs and formality of his external de¬ 
portment rendered him ungracious to thofe with whom he con- 
verfed, in tranfadions of buiinefs, and the ordinary intercourfe of 
life. A partiality to the charader of the king, inclined all parties 
to impute to the perfon who bore the principal fway in adminiflra- 
tion, every private injury, and every public calamity. The rigid 
laws againfl diffenters, and remiffnefs in the execution of them; the 
negled of indigent loyalifts ; the fale of Dunkirk j the marriage of 
the king; the ill fuccefs of the war; charges in fome inflances 
difeordant and incompatible, were heaped together, in order to 
unite men of oppofite principles and parties, in that odium and 
rancour which purfued the falling miniiler. It was at the fame 
time reprefented to the king, that his affairs were not irretrievable; 
that, by removing the miniflefs who had hitherto limited his autho¬ 
rity, and obftru£led his fchemes, he might yet build up prerogative, 
attain to a flate of cafe, and make himfelf independent on the 


*7 Life of Clarendon, Marvel. 
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favour of parliament The fnare anfwercd the moft fanguine ex- 
pedations of thofc who laid it, and the king furrendered Clarendon 
to tlie unmerited and malicious profecution of his enemies*®. 

With this event commences a new epoch in the political hiftory 
of this reign* It is crowded with the bullle, the intrigues, and the 
exertion, of parties; it exhibits the commencement, the progrefs, 
and the moft diverfified forms of fadion. 

After the fall of Qarendon, the duke of Buckingham and the 
carl of Arlington became rivals for the favour of the king, which 
was ftill confidercd as the only path to power and Office. Atten¬ 
tive, however, to their common intereft, in completing and efta- 
blilhing the late revolution in adminiftration, they fupprefled their 
mutual animofities, and united their efforts, to extirpate any influ¬ 
ence that remained with the friends of lord Qarendon The duke 
of York, though unable to ftop the torrent of oppofition which had 
overwhelmed his father-in-law, ftill avowed bis attachment to his 
relation, and declined to enter into any terms of agreement with a 
miniftry exalted upon his difgrace. To avert the diftant profped of 
feeling his refentment, the new adminiftration, at an early period, 
formed the defign of defeating his fucceffion to the crown. Dif¬ 
ferent plans of accompliffiing this important objed were fuggefted 
by thofe who were equally iiiterefted in its fuccefs. Some of them 
hoped, that the king might be prevailed upon to confent to a 
divorce, on account of the barrennefs of the queen; a mearure» 
which, if it obtained the fandion of parliament, could not fail to be 
highly acceptable to the nation, originally diffatisfied with the match, 
and alarmed at the confequcnces of an alliance between their fove- 
reign and a Roman catholic family. Another plan of fubverting 
the duke’s title to the fucceffion, not only lefs tedious in execution, 
but lefs exceptionable, on account of its being free from any charge 


*• Guimingham’s Hillory of Britain, vol. i, 
p, 19. Life of Ormond. 


*9 Jour. LordsandCommons, Oft. and Nov. 
Life of James, 1667-8. Burnet, 1668. 
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of har/hnefs and difrerped towards the queen, was fuggefted by the 
partial afiedion of Charles to his Ton, the duke of Monmouth. 
The friends of the latter were by this encouraged to hope, that they 
might obtain from the king a formal acknowledgment and con¬ 
firmation of his having been married to the duke of Monmouth’s 
mother before they cohabited together; a report which many of the 
nation were inclined to believe, becaufe it had been circulated in 
converfation j and to fupport with their influence, becaufe Mon¬ 
mouth flood high in their affedions Thefe circumftances arc de- 
ferving of notice, upon account of their influence, at a fubfequcnt 
period, in producing the bill of exclufion, which was then fup- 
ported by the fame perfons, with arguments more fpecious and in- 
terefting to the public, than thofe which firft fuggefted the expe¬ 
diency of fuch a meafure. 


1667. 


Peace with Holland, defired with equal anxiety by the king and wiUi 
the nation, was the firft ipeafure which employed the official labours 
of the new adminiftration. , The king, who had never entered 
cordially into the war, became ftill more averfe to It, becaufe France 
had fided with Holland. He was weary with foliciting fupplies, no 
lefs than the people were with granting them The revenue and 
public credit had funk during the continuance of the war, and great 
arrears w^ere due to the army and navy. While the profpe< 51 : of , 
fuccefs abroad was diminifhed by a reconciliation between the 
States and the bifhop of Munfter, the nation at home was fubjeded 
to the moft mortifying infult by the boldnefs of the Dutch fleet, 
which entered the river, and deftroyed feveral fhips of war at 
Chatham. The exultation of the ftates, upon this advantage, was 19th June, 
damped, and the views of pufhing hoftilities any farther againft 
England reprefled by the ambition of the French king, who now 
began to trample upon every form of juft ice, and to fill the fur¬ 
rounding powers on the continent with the moft alarming apprehen- 


1667 


*' Life of James, 1668. Maepherfon’s State Papers. 
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fions. The dejection and difeontents of England, occafioned by the 
late fuperiority of the Dutch, and the terrors of the Dutch, excited 
by the ambition of Ffance, difpofed both the contending powers 
to turn their thoughts towards a plan of peace, under the media¬ 
tion of Sweden. A negociation between England and Elolland was 
opened at Aix la Chapelle, which foon terminated in a league de- 
fenfivc againft France 

The fudden tranfition of England, not only from war to peace, 
but to the moft friendly alliance with Holland, and to obligations of 
reciprocal protedion confirmed by the triple alliance, forms one of 
the moft fingular political phenomena that occurs in the reign of 
Charles the Second. The bias of the king’s affedion leaned ftrongly 
to an alliance with France. He had already made propofals to that 
court, and had fecretly engaged himfelf not to enter into any treaty 
injurious to her intereft. The minifters, whom he now employed, 
concurred in the fame prejudices and alFcdions; and, if they had 
been at liberty to purfue them, they would not have hefitated, in 
cafe of a competition, about preferring the interefts of France to 
thofe of Holland **. 

Many motives, however, confpired to recommend to the king, 
and his minifters, a line of foreign policy, dififerent from that which 
they fecretly favoured, and to conftrain an external, though, as it 
foon appeared, a deceitful deference to popular opinions. The par¬ 
liament, during the continuance of the war, had grown more in¬ 
dependent, and had afiiimcd a more adive and decifive part in the 
management of public bufinefs., The people at large began to enter 
into critical difeuflion of public meafures; and the motives of com¬ 
mercial intereft, or national refentment, which at firft engaged their 
approbation of war with the States, yielded to indignation at the 
exorbitant ambition of France, which united England and Holland 
by a fenfe of their common danger. It was in vain for the nii- 

*♦ Letter of Ruvigny. Secret Hiftory of Europe, vol. i. 

niftry, 


Temple’s Letters, vol. iii. 
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hiftiy, if they fet out ifi a courfe of meafures repugnant to the ^ ^ 

fentiments of the nation and the houfe of commons, to exped that '<—■ — 
they would be able to extricate the revenue from the incumbrances 
with which the war had loaded it, or to maintain the power which 
they had acquired. The fyftem of foreign policy, recommended to 
the king and his mihifters by motives of popularity and domeftic 
convenience, was, at the fame time, moft flattering to their own 
honour, and the reputation of the nation abroad. The king had 
lately a£led as mediator in a peace between Spain and Portugal. 

By entering into a league with Holland, in order to prevent the 
future encroachments of France upon the provinces in Flanders, 
which was equally dreaded by the States, the Emperor, and Spain, 
he would be regarded as arbiter of the fate, and guardian of the 
liberties, of Europe**. Though the king himfelf was but little 
ftimulated by motives of honour and patriotifm, he could not be 
ignorant of the inconveniences he might fuffer, by thwarting mea¬ 
fures fo confident with found and liberal policy, and fo earneftly 
urged by the wifhes of his people. The triple alliance, candidly 
aferibed to the obvious and powerful motives we have already men¬ 
tioned, effaced the fufpicion of his. attachment to France, and rc- 
dored him to the affedion and confidence of his fubjeds **. 


** Temple’s Letters. 

** It is aflerted by feme, that the triple 
league was infidioufly encouraged by France, 
as it conceded to her the conquefts flie had al¬ 
ready made in Flanders, or ftipulated an equi¬ 
valent, if Spain (hould refume them. If 
Spain declined compliance with either of thefe 
alternatives, it would aflbrd France a fair pre¬ 
text for renewing the war, and for making 
farther encroachments. Coke. Bolingbroke’s 
Letters. 

By the letters of Charles the Second to 
Lewis and the Dutchefs of Orleans, it ap¬ 
pears, that the former had entered into the 
triple league without the confent of Lewis, 
but, at the fame time, was perfuaded, that it 
could not be injurious to the French intcreft. 


That Lewis, however, was offended with the 
league, appears from the language of Ru- 
vigny, his ambaffador at London, to Charlcj, 
to whom, renewing his profeflions of efteem 
and affeftbn for Lewis, he, Ruvigny, replied. 
That his, Charles’scondudt had been but little 
anfwerable to thefe profeflions, and that he 
knew it had given caufc of offence and mif- 
truft to his mailer. Dalrymplc’s Appendix, 
p. lo. 

It is probable, that, from a fufpicion of the 
triple league being difagrceable to France, or 
upon the adlual notice of its being fo. Lord 
Clifford faid to a friend of Sir William 
Temple’s, ** For all this, we mull have a war 
** with tlie Dutch before it be long.” Tem¬ 
ple’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 261. 
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So far as we have advanced in our hiftory, judging from the 
fads and meafnres which have Iain open to our infpedion, no 
flagrant error in policy, nor iniquity in government, can be imputed 
to the charader of the prince. His propenfity to ifoften the rigour 
of the ad of uniformity, though it precipitated him into the viola¬ 
tion of the law, was fo confonant to lenity, and a refped to his 
early promifes to the prefbyterians, that we might perhaps have.hefi- 
tated whether to praife or to cenfure, if the future meafures of his 
reign did not extinguifli all credit for his ever having been aduated 
by fuoh refpedable motives. The'perfecution of Clarendon, unjufl; 
and fevere, was carried on with fuch unanimous and vehement ran¬ 
cour by every party, that no common degree of fortitude in the 
prince muft have been necelTary to refill: its effeds, and proted his 
minifter, though he had been entirely fatisfied with his condud. 
The triple alliswice was founded upon generous and found maxims of 
policy, redounded immediately to the dignity of the crown and nation, 
and infpired pleafing tfxpedations, that wife meafures would-be pur- 
fued through the remainder of this reign. How far thefe expedations 
were well founded, and how far either private virtue or patriotifm 
mingled among the motives by which the king was influenced, and 
didated the fchemes he purfued, will appear from the events which 
fill the following pages. 

The caution of the commons in granting fupplies, and the firmnefs 
with which the}' had repelled every attempt to difpenfe with the 
laws, though conduded with refped and qualified with expreflions 
of affedion to the prince, infufed into his mind feeds of difguft, 
which gradually ripened into an unconquerable averfion to his par¬ 
liament. The incumbrances occafioned by the king’s domefiic pro- 
fufion, as well as the neceflfary difburfements during the war, diC* 
pofed him eagerly to liften to any plan for the augmentation of his 
revenue, independently of the favour of parliament, ever precarious 
and annexed to ftipulations derogatory to his dignity and power. 

^7 As 
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As an early attachment inclined the king to prefer an alliance with C A P. 
France to that of any other nation”, fo, her religion, her political in- 
terefts, her military power, feemed to render her both able and dif- 
pofed to aflift his defigns of acquiring an independent fubfiftence 
and an abfolute fway. The extenfion of dominion by the annex¬ 
ation of the provinces of Flanders belonging to Spain and Holland, 
prefented the moft alluring bait to the ambition of France, and 
could only be obftruded by the interference .of England, which, fo 
far as the fentiments and true interefts of that nation w'ere regarded, 
fhe had every reafon to exped **. 

An alliance fo favourable to the fchemes of Charles and Lewis Secret treaty- 
had probably been projedled by both of them, previous to any dired chrr*icLnd 
communication of their fentiments to each other. The former firfl: 
intimated his friendly inclinations to the latter by the intervention of 
the queen-mother, and his filler the dutchefs of Orleans, well quali¬ 
fied, by fituation and zeal, to be agents in this bufmefs*’. No at¬ 
tention and no pains were omitted by Lewis to, encourage the ad¬ 
vances and correfpondence of Charles, and to improve them into a 
durable bond of union, fubfervient to his fchemes of invading the ter¬ 
ritories of his neighbours. Colbert was difpatched into England to Aug. 1668. 
converfe with Charles concerning the plan of an alliance with France. 

The dutchefs of Orleans made a vifit to her brother, to enforce and May, 1670. 
to haften the negociations of the French ambaflador'®. All the arti¬ 
cles of alliance were at laft agreed to and ratified by a fecret treaty 
between Charles and Lewis Though it was necefiary to conduct 
a treaty odious to the people of England with the utmoft addrefs and 


D. Eftrades’ letters. 

** Letters of Colbert. 

*7 Letter of Charles to the queen-mother. 

R.alph, vol. i. p. 151. 

Tcftament politique de Colbert, p. *57. 
The principal articles of this treaty were, 
that Lewis and pharles were to join, in a war 
againft Holland; that king Charles was to 


receive two hundred thoufand pounds for de¬ 
claring himfelf a Roman catholic; and that 
France was to affilt him witli troops, fliould 
his fubjefts rebel. Dairympie’s Appendix, 
p. 30. This treaty was figned by the earl 
of Arundel, fir Thomas ClifFoiJ, and fir 
John Seeling, ill June, and ratified by Lewis, 
loth June 1670. 

fecrecy, 
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fecrecy, yet it could not be carried into execution without the know¬ 
ledge and concurrence of the perfons entrufted with the official de¬ 
partments of government. The fecret was firft imparted to a few 
who were friends to the Roman catholic religion. The king, at 
a private meeting held in the duke of York’s clofet, at which the 
duke of York himfelf, lord Arundel, lord Arlington, and lir 
Thomas Clifford, all Roman catholics, were prelent, declared his 
zeal for the Roman catholic religion, and advifed with them con¬ 
cerning the proper means of advancing it in his dominions **. The 
refult of this converfation was what the king wifhed, and had al¬ 
ready confenled to in his private treaty with Lewis; namely, that this 
bold defign could only be carried into execution in conjundlion with 
France. For tiiis purpofe lord Arundel was fent over to execute 
a formal treaty, upon the terms already fpecified in the private corre- 
fpondence between Charles and Lewis. This treaty, though con¬ 
ducted with the utmoft fecrecy, did not efcape the fufpicions of the 
nation at the period when it was tranfa£led ”, nor could it be ful¬ 
filled without an open and avowed alliance between England and 
France. The duke of Buckingham, who was a ftranger to the firft 
treaty, was fent to the court of France to carry compliments of con¬ 
dolence upon the death of the dutchefs of Orleans; and, at the 
fame time, to negociate a treaty, nearly the fame with that which had 
been privately concluded between Charles and Lewis 

It now remained that the king fhould make choice of fuch 
counfellors as wrere moft capable of affifting him in the crooked and 
odious fyftcm of policy, which he had, to his difgrace, bound himfelf 
to adopt. Diffimulation, fecrecy, intrepidity, difaffedlion, or indif- 


3 * Life of James, 1669. Maepherfon’s 
State Papers. 

State Tradls, time of Charles. 

Echard, vol. iii. p. 255. The article 
of religion was fuppreffed, as too odious to 
be endured by the nation. At .the fame time, 
th&t the king might not lofc any part of the 


premium which induced him to conneft him- 
iclf witli France, the fum of twenty thoufand 
pounds, llipulated upon the condition of de¬ 
claring himfelf a Roman catholic, was added 
to the fum he was to receive on account of 
his declaring war againil Holland. Dalrym- 
pie’s Appendix, p. 70. Rerelby. 

ference 
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ference to the reKgion and conftitution of theip country^ were, the 
qualities principally tequifite ih men engaged to piirfUe ia feri^ of 
meafures full of innovation, fatal to liberty; and expofed to'thejmoft 
violent oppofition, from the combined’influence of prejudice and 
principle. Five perfons, fir Thomas Clifford', the ■earl of Arlington, 
the duke of itlckin|gham, Afliley'Coopfe’f,'itid- tilie of Lauder¬ 
dale, were the little council fe!e< 9 :ed by the fcii%, to- ca1rt7 into execu¬ 
tion his plan of changing the eonftitulioH arid the •rdigiod,. of the 
kingdom; and; a!s the-^preferit'confederiwiy correfpondedM^ith the 
initial letters of thdr harriesi'thcy * received tlie deribinihk'tlon of the 
Cabal. Thefe'nien hvefe’'iiot'Juhited hjr^hahnony of political fen- 
timent, or by any bond of affedtion or party, previous to the aflbei- 
ation into whith«<ihcy were now formed by the choice of their 
fovereign. Some of them had profeflki to entertain vidws of policy 
and of the intereft ofEnyindi very diffefeftt from the purpdfeof their 
prefent coalition. Among others of them, competitions and ani- 
mofities had fubfifted, which, though apparently fuppreffed, were 
not in reality extinguifhed; and, fortunately - for the nation, they 
broke out afrefh, caufed a divifon among them, and faved the 
liberties of England, as foon as the king began to be ftaggered with 
the complaints and remonflrances of parliament The choice of the 
king, however, was not fixed, without a regard to talents, which re¬ 
commended the members of the cabal to a preference, for the fer- 
vices he intended to exatS: from them. Arlington and Clifford .were 
attached, with all the zeal of new profelytes, to the Roman catholic 
faith, which was a principal object of the alliance with France. 
The former had been converfant in affairs abroad, and had acquired 
a great influence over the mind of the king, from* having parti¬ 
cipated in ’ his pleafures, and accommodated himfelf to his temper. 
The latter had diftinguiffied himfelf as a ready fpeaker in the houfe 
of commons, and had acquired reputation for capacity, and appli- 
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North’s Examcn, p. 453. Memorial of Ruvigny, Dal. Ap. Life of James, 1670. 
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CHAP, cation in the management of bufinefs**. , Th^. patronage of the 
dutchefs of Orleans, which Buckingham enjoyed as long as flie 


1670. 


Alcafiires 
taken in con¬ 
cert with 
L.cvvis, 


lived,, and the ardour with which he entered into the French intereft, 
fupported his claim to be admitted Into the cOunfels of the cabal, 
notwitUftanding his having forfeited the confidence of the king, by 
the infolence of his behaviour. The tranfeendent abili^cs of Afliley 
Cooper rendered his fupport defirable, ai^ his oppofifion formidable 
to every party. The. earl of ^Lauderdale, by unitix;ig zeal for the 
prerogative, vfith flexibility of temper, and. compliance with the 
wayward huniQprs and unfet^ted refp^utions of king, gained a 
firmer hold of his confidence, than any miniflet .he ever employed* 
The members of.the caba),,a8 an encouragement for their fervices, 
received donations of money from the French kjpg,jand diflinguifhed 
preferm^ents ficon^ tfieir own prince ^ ^ 

From the time that the alliance.yfhh France was projeded, the 
king had taken indirect meafiires to teftify his' partiality for Lewis, 
and to put himrelf in a condition of rendering' him more open and 
fubftantial fervices. Frentdi oflicers and failors were trained in the 
Englifh fleet; naval and military improvements, difeovered in Eng¬ 
land, were imparted to the French court**. By a meafure, more 
treacherous and abufive of the confidence of parliament, Charles 
forwarded his preparations for entering into an efficient alliance with 
France. Under the pretext of an alarm from the augmentation of the 
French fleet, he foUcited a fupply from the commons, to enable him tO' 
lit out fifty-two (hips of the line; and, in order more efiedually to 
lull fufpicions, he repeated his aflurances of attachment to the na¬ 
tional religion, and his refolution to execute, with rigour, the laws 
againft the Roman catholics *^ The fupply obtained was hafely ap- 


SlicSicld. duke of Buckingham, vol. ii. 
Burnet. 

Burnet. L.iuderdale was made a duke ; 
AIhley Cooper a peer, by the title of the earl 
of Shafllbury; Clifford was alfo ennobled, and 

3 


made lord treafurer; Arlington was made 
fecretary of date. 

*• Secret Hiftory of Europe, vol. 1. 

•9 Journ. Commons^ 14th Feb. 1670, and 
13th March 1671. 
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plied to the fupport of that power which it was intended to con¬ 
trol. He fent Mr. Coventry ambaiflador to Stdckholm, to co¬ 
operate with the french agents in detadiing Sweden front the. triple 
alliance. The parliament, which was prorogued to the twenty-fecond 
of April one thouland fix hundred and feyenty-one, was, in confe- 
quence of repeated prorogations, prevented from meeting for the dif- 
patch of bufinefs till the fourth of February one thoufand fix hundred 
and feventy-three. Prince Rupert, lord keeper Bridgeman, Mr, lecrc- 
tary Trevor, and the duke of OrmOnd, were removed from the council 
of foreign affairs, that they might not give any obffrwftion to the mea- 
fures the king waahound to purfue, in conformity to his engagements 
with France**. 

Under the dominion of the cabal, emancipated from the control 
.of oppofing counfeliors, and: the awe of parliament, all di/guile was 
laid afide, and the mofi: violent meafures were attempted, to'accom- 
plifii the ends of the French treaty. The triple league was dif- 
folved; war was declared agalnff Holland upon the moil fl-ivolous 
pretences, and the commencement of it was attended with the mdft 
dilhonourable circumffances The navigation aQ. was fiif 2 )ended. 
A proclamation was publilbed, for maintaining ftri^ difcipline in the 


Kennet. Life of Ormond. 

The pretences, under which w*r was 
declared againft Holland, are acknowledged to 
be frivolous, even by authors partial to the 
court. Some of them were fo trifling, that 
the very notice of them degraded the dignity 
of adminiftiation. They complained of libels* 
medals, and pi^ures in Holland* which were 
an affront to the king. Other xeafona, of a 
more fertous complexion* fuch as infults and 
wrongs committed againfl the India company* 
were fuggefled by the mfluence of the conrt. 
The infult to the Britifh £ag, inrolkd in the 
lift of provocations* was defignedly courted 
by the Englifti, and amounted to no more 
than this—that a Dutch admiral* with his fleet* 
upon the coaft of Holland, had refufed to 
ftrike fail, when required by a captain of one 
of the king’s yachts; and* after all, the 


Dutch offered any fiitisfaSaon the kit^ fliould 
think fit to demand' But no fopner was one 
complaint obviated, than another was ftarted; 
and Downing, who was fent to Holland to 
make complaints* returned with all poiCble 
hafte* as if he had been afraid of receiving 
fatisfaflory anfwers. North’s Examen. Coke. 
Temple* vol. ii. and iii. Secret Hiflory of 
Europe, vol. i. p. 138. 

The war commenced with dilhonourable 
circumftanccs. A fleet was fent out, under 
the command of flr Robert Holmes, to cap¬ 
tivate the Dutch Smyrna fleet, previous to the 
declaratbn of war. The failure of this ex¬ 
pedition yf^ a great difappointment to thr 
cabal* who expeAed to procure fuch a Aim by 
the prizes* as would enable them to carry on 
the war without aid from parliament. Ibid. 
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C A P. arnny^ In order to palliate tbe offence occafioned by the additional' 
^TqtT*** of foldiers quartered in the country. To fuperfede the- 

neceflity of fummbning a parliament to grant fupplies, the exche¬ 
quer was fhut, and the; fume, due-to many of his fubjefts, were 
applied by tho lciog for'the fupport of his fleet and army **. A de¬ 
claration for liberty of coafcier>ce was again publiflied^ asthemofl: 
effe^ual method of reconciling diflenters of every defcription to the 
meafures of admidlflration. The chancellor of the exchequer, by 
his own authority,, iflucd writs for the eledlion of members to 
fupply thetvacancies in.parliament^*. In order to fupprefsthe mur?- 
murs, and overawe.the complaints,, which a feries of meafures, fi> 
arbitrary and dangerous, could not fail to provoke, a proclamation 
June, 167*. was publiflied, threatening feyere puriifliment againft .all perfons 
who prefumed,, by writing^ or fpeaking, to publifh falfe news, or to*, 
intermeddle with the affairs of ftate,ror with the. perfons, of aay of 
his majefty’s counsellors and minifters... ^ 

War with The War with Holland was profecuted with adivity, but was not 
attended.' with itbe fuccefs which had been anticipated by the cabal, 
and which was neceffary to realife the fchemes of independence and 
power grafped’ at by Charles. , ^The wifdom and enterprile of the. 
young prince of Orange, now reftored to the jrrerogatives of his 
anceftors, united the councils and animated the refoliitions of all the 
ftates, and diiplayed the moft glorious, and fortunate efforts of de- 

/ 

The exchequer was twice (hut; ffrft; on had been hitherto cxercifed him only after 
the 8th Jan. 1672 to the 3III Dec. 16^2, and receiving the fpeaker’s wairant. Jt might, 
again on the 31(1 Dec. 1672 to the 6th May perhaps, be the inftrument of throwing fonie 
1073. Irwas expelled by the cabal, that the additionaJ Weight mto the foie of the crown, 
ilecention of money, and the Dutch ■ fpbils, by accelerating Of delaying the time ofelec- 
would fuperfede all fupplies. It is allerted, tiohv fb as terfavour the mtered: of the candi- 
th.at, after the rcfolutibn of (hutting the cH- dares devoted to the court.' This, however, 
chequer was adbptfd ty the cabal, the execu- miift have'bfcfen inconfiderabJe; arid-it rather 
tion of it was fufpended, tlH they and their appears to have bcert intended to ferve lord 
friends had drawn odt the (urns due to them ShafKbnry's own poUticaTvrews in the elcc- 
vd>y govcrnment—Honefty the- bell policy, tions for the county of Dorfet, where his in- 
Somers' Col, vol. vii. p. 363. ' Ureft lisy. North’s Examen, p. 56. 

This power, alTumed by the chantisDor, 
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fence againft the combined force of England and France. By ^ ^ *** 

entering into an alliance both with the Emperor and with Spain, he 
difappointed that rapidity of conqneft, lipon which the Englifli and* unfucctf(»rai.- 
French monarchs had confidently reckoned from the fuperiority of 
their arms ; and upon the accompliihmcnti of which, the indepen¬ 
dence and arbitrary views of the former were, in a great meafure,. 
fiifpended; The temporary fupplies, once and again derived from 
flnitting the exchequer, were exhaufted. The funds, raifed out of 
the Dutch fpoils, fell foort of expe< 5 lation; and neceflity once more 
conftrained Charles to fupplicate aid of that very parliament, upon* 
which It was the object of the war to render himfelf independent. 

Two expedients only were left to the choice of the king, by Thekinjj^ 
which he could exped to perfevere in the fyftem of political mea- Si* of par- 
fures he had adopted, in conjundion with the court of France. By 
fmoothnefs of addrefs, and by anticipating the wifli of his people,, 
in retrading feme of the moft odious exertions of prerogative, ' 
which had taken place during the long recefs of parliament, the 
king might hope to Tooth the commons into an approbation of the 
w'ar, and to obtain fupplies for the maintenance of his army, which 
might be employed, at Tome future period, as the inftrument of ar¬ 
bitrary power; or, by affumint; iho language of boldnefs and refo- 
lution,. parliament might be over-awed,, oppofition difconcerted in its^ 
firlt formation, and an eafy and complete vidory obtained over the 
liberties of his people- If the former of thefe was preferred, or if" 
the king foould ever betray any inclination to relent or to yield, in 
one fingle point, to the oppofition of parliament,. the cabal had 
reafon to apprehend, not only a fpeedy difiblution,.. and the extinc¬ 
tion of their political jnfiueni^e, but alfo to dread utter diigrace and 
ruin from the vengeance, of an offended nation. As their interefl 
prompted them to recommend an utifoaken firmnefs to the king, fo the 
worft effeds, that could flow from it, were the violent meafures of oppo¬ 
fition in parliament, which would afford them an opportunity of accora- 

’ plifhingj-. 
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j)liflj‘iiig, by more dired fteps, a change in the conftitution, the 
objcd of their confederacy. The bold fpirit of the cabal, more 
than the timid difpofition of the monarch, didated the fpeech by 
which the king addreffed his parliament, which met, for the tenth 
feflion, on the fourth of February one thoufand fix hundred and 
feventy-three. He aflumed the language of high authority. He faid, 
that he had feen the good cfFeds of his declaration for indulgence j that 
he would take it ill to receive contradidion, and that he was firmly re- 
folved to adhere to it. The earl of Shafrfbury, as chancellor, followed 
his majefty, with a minute detail of the provocations of the Dutch, in 
order to juftify the war; and held forth nothing lefs than their utter 
deftrudion, as eflential to repair the injured honour, and to fecure the 
future profperity of the Englifli crown. He concluded with the moft 
fulfome panegyric upon the patriotifm and virtues of the prince, which, 
compared with the fcntiments he ever after held, exhibits the moft 
llrlking example of verfatility and felf-contradidion, that can be 
felcded from the hiftory of any political charader. 

The wife and temperate meafures purfued by the commons, dif- 
appointed all the conclufions to which the fchemes of the court 
were adapted; and broke to pieces, without any conflid or ftruggle, 
a confederacy, armed for the deftrudion of the liberty and religion 
of England, The commons gratified the king’s defire, in the choice 
of a fpeaker; they unanimoufly voted a fupply of eighteen months 
aflclTment, at the rate of feventy thoufand pounds a month; they 
addrefled him in the moft aftedionate expreflions of loyalty: but 
they excluded thofe members who had been returned upon the 
writs ifliied by the chancellor; and boldly remonftrated againft the 
declaration for indulgence, as a violation of law, and dangerous to 
the conltitution 'h And thus, by a well-timed mixture of patriotifin 
and loyalty, they avoided giving any offence to thofe who were at- 

ut off any reafonable pretext of com- 
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plaint from the king; while, at the fame time, they carried along ^ ^ P- 

with them the approbation of all who were friends to the conftitu- V".- u ' ' 

tion. The confidence of the members of the cabal began now to 
be fhaken, and their counfels to be divided. Some of them ex¬ 
horted the king to adhere tenacioufly to his- indulgence, while others, 
fufpe£ting from the refblute oppofition of parliament, and the waver¬ 
ing of the king, who gave up the queftion about the writs, that the freaks and 
ground, on which they flood, was no longer tenable, deferted from cabal, 
the court, and enfured their perfonal fafety, by expoTmg thofe mca- 
fures of which they had been the principal abettors **. 

The king remained for a few days in a ftate of perplexity and fuf- 
penfe. He put on the countenance of obftinacy. He addrefled 
himfelf to the houfe of lords, complaining of the commons, and fo- March, 
liciting their fupport to maintain hrs declaration. The difapprobation 
of many of the members of both houfes, whom he had reckoned upon 
as friends, privately intimated to him, and backed by the prefling en¬ 
treaties of the French ambaflador, in the name of his mafler, at laft 
entirely overcame the refolution of Charles; and, as if it had been 
to atone for part offences, he recalled his indulgence, with expreflions 
of penitence and indignation‘s*. The commons having fucceeded 
in their oppofition to the indulgence, both* houfes now turned their 
attention to ftrengthen the barriers of the conflitution in that quarter 
into which the king had repeatedly attempted to pufh the ufurpa- 
tions of prerogative. A joint addrefs was prefented by both houfes 
of parliament, reprefenting the dangers arifing from popifh recufants, man catlu-^' 
and praying the king to command priefts and jefuits to depart from " ‘ 
the kingdom, and to difband all officers and foldiers who refufed to 
take the oaths**. This addrefs alfo met with a favourable anfwer 
from the king. 


■♦5 Echard, vol. iii. 

Echard, Colbert’s Letters to Lewis, Dal. 
Ap. p. 94. 


♦7 Journ. Lords, 7th March, 
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c H^A p. A more impregnable and lading fence for the protedion of the 

<__w of England the zeal of this parliament railed, by obtaining 

the royal alTent to the teft adt, which excluded from any oflice or 
.place of trull and profit, all, who did not renounce the dodrinc of 
tranfubftantiation, and receive the facrament of the Lord’s Suj)pcr, 
according to the form of the church of England It is a curious 
and memorable circumftance, that an ad, which fliut the door of 
preferment againll the proteftant dilTenters, and doomed them to the 
fame political incapacity with Roman catholics, not only palled with¬ 
out any oppofition from the former; but, that it was promoted by 
the moll refpedable leaders of their party. 

.^cUcaions. This concelfion of the proteftant dilTenters has been often applauded 
by their friends, as a fingular example of prudence and generofity; 
becaufe they facrificed their rights and refentments, to the dread 
of impending popery, and the fecurity of tlie reformed religion 
Their condud upon this occafion, whether examined by the rules of 
probity, or the didates of enlightened charity, will be found deferv- 
ing of explicit and marked exprclfions of condemnation* Profelling 
to guard againft popery, did not the dilTenters ad under the influence 
0/ its worft principles ? Did they not abandon their rights, as men 
• and as chriftians? rights, the renunciation of which, for a Angle day, 

no fear of danger, nor profped of future peace, can juftify, at the tri¬ 
bunal of confcicncc. 

The event of providence has inftruded us, by diis, and every fimi- 
lar experiment, to reprobate the imprudence, as well as the immora¬ 
lity of that maxim, That it is lawful to do evil, when good may be 
obtained by it. A bill brought in for the relief of the proteftant dif- 
fenters, as the reward of their confent to the tell ad, was defeated by 
the diTagrcemeiit of the two houfes, and the adjournment of parlia- 
29ih .M ,idi. ment. And tliiis, tlie temporizing fpirit of the dilTenters has tranf- 
inirtcd h.'nid.. “ ‘ '’ 'vity, which the liberdity of the age 

♦y Burnet, &c. 

in 
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?n which we live, never could have impofed; but from whicl^gen ^ A l‘. 

-that liberality is not adequate to emancipate them, while it is 3 nin- 

• 16^ ^• 

teradled by religious bigotry, and the timid policy of thole who dif- 
penfe the favours of government. 

An addrefs of the commons, complaining of grievances, attended Addrcf-. 

, , . conetTnin^^ 

the fupplies*“; but it is remarkable, that the moft obnoxious mea- grievance's, 
furcs which had been carried on during the adminiftration of the 
cabal, were not only omitted, but fcrcened from future crimination, 
by an adi of indemnity, extending to every offence committed againll 
the (late, before the fifteenth day of March, one tlioufand fix hundred 
and feventy-three 

Such delicate forbearance in the enumeration of grievances, fol¬ 
lowed by a meafure cancelling the decpcll political guilt, was the 
’price oppofition paid for the fervices of the revolted members of the 
cabal, who afterwards became their champions, and pufhed hoflilities' 
againft the court to the greatcfl extremities, which brought the go¬ 
vernment to the brink of a revolution. 

From this period, through every fucceeding feflion of parliament 
in the reign of Charles, we behold a fixed and powerful oppofition 
to the mcafures of the court. Though this may be accounted for, 
in fome degree, by that jcaloufy of French and popilh influence, 
which fpread over the nation, and was but too well juflified by the 
fccret intrigues and open proceedings of the court; yet oppofition 
never could have attained to fuch confiftcncy and vigour, if it had 


Joum. Commons, 25th March. the Roman catholics in that kingdom. Journ. 

’’ The grievances enumerated were; an Commons, 25th March, 
ixnpofition of twelve pence per chaldron on I’his addrefs was exprefled in terms of 
coals, by an order of the privy-council, great rcfpc£t to the king, and concludes with 
for providing convoys: the danger arifing obferving, That, though it had been the courfe 
from the plan, propofed by his majefty’s pro- of former parliaments, to deftre a redrefs of 
clamation, for trying offences committed by grievances, before they granted fupplies; yet 
foldiers; and the irregularities ^nd abufes, oc- they had fuch full affurance of his majcfly’s 
cafioned by the preffmg of foldiers, and quar- tendernefs and regard for his people, that they 
tering them in private families. Many griev- humbly prollrated themfclves at his feet with 
ances in Ireland were alfo enumerated,' and their petitions. Ibid, 
referred, principally, to indulgences given to 

£ not 
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c A P. no^ililipen conducted with diftiDguiihed ability, and encouraged, at the 

--» fame time, by an increafmg diftruft of the fteadinefs and rcfolu- 

tion of the prince. Of all the members of the cabal, no one had 
gained fuch afcendant over the counfels of the prince, as the earl 
fchaftlbury to^ of Shaftfbury. To his influence in particular, there feems to be 
fhe court. fuflicient cvidcncc for afcribing the (hutting of the exchequer: the 
ilTuing writs, under the feal of the chancellor, for new eledions : the 
proclamation for fufpending penal laws againft non-conformifts; and 
the keen and impolitic profecution of the fecond Dutch war. To 
thele meafures, as we have now feen, were owing the decline of 
the king’s popularity, and the fudden tranfition-of parliament from 
loyal and implicit confidence, to fufpicion of his defigns, and ha¬ 
tred to his miniflers. It were, perhaps, too refined to affert, that 
Shaftfbury fuggefled obnoxious meafures, with a deliberate and 
formed purpofe of enfnaring the king; and of deferting him in 
the hour of danger, after he had made a breach between him and 
his people Shaftfbury was probably lincere in his hatred to 
Holland, and wifhed to extend prerogative, in order to enlarge, 
fit the fame time, the fphere of minifterial power. The advance¬ 
ment of arbitrary government, was the bafis of his own pro- 
jeded elevation; but, when the meafures he fuggefted met with 
an unexpeded and indignant oppofition from parliament; when the 


It is probable, that Shaftibury, at firft, 
rcfolved to fland by the king; and that his 
revolt was occafioned by the king’s wavering 
conduA, particularly in the affair of the writs: 
for, when the new writs were ifTued by the 
(peaker, it is alTerted, that he refufed for 
fome days to feal them; declaring it to be 
an entrenchment upon prerogative. And when 
he was obliged to do it, by his majefty’s pefitive 
command, he went home, and turned hu back 
upon the fealers. Somers, vol. vii. p. 370. 

Shaftfbury alone, of all the members of the 
cabal, was neither the object of impeachment, 
nor mentioned in any addrefs of grievance. 
The fliock, which hie fudden and bold op< 


pofitton had given to the ^rit and meafures of 
the court, completely obliterated the guilt he 
had contrafled by his former aflbeiation with 
minillry. 1%e declining intereft of Buc¬ 
kingham, Arlington, and Clifibrd, who were 
marked as the firft viftims of popular refent- 
ifibfft, mitigated the 'ftverity witii vrikich riie 
commons fet out, in coUedling materials of im¬ 
peachment againft them ; and they were fuf- 
fered to withdraw, at mice, Born influence and 
from danger. The power of Lauderdale and 
Dahby, whidi continued unfhaken, and in- 
creafing, amidft the late convulfions of party, 
provoked the moft Viruleat and perfevering at¬ 
tacks of oppofition. 


prince 
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prince himfelf was alarmed, and yielded the quellion of the writs, 
and the more favourite meafure of the Indulgence; the chan<;||^or, 
roufed by fear, and ftimiilated by refentment, did not think it 
enough to difappoint the court of that weight which accrued from 
his influence and expertnefs in debate; he fuddenly turned the 
whole power of his eloquence and abilities into the ftream of op- 
pofition; he announced menaces and dangers to the royal family, 
and in the prefence of the king, not lefs rude and difparaging than 
thofe which had grated the ears of his father in his lowed; humi¬ 
liation**. Thus the advifer of arbitrary meafures, and the mod 
zealous parti fan of the courti| fuddenly became the mod virulent 
oppofer of the prince, and the mod violent and perfevering cham¬ 
pion of patriotic meafures. His abilities, his experience, and his tem¬ 
per, raifed him to a decided pre-eminence, above all who dood forth 
as candidates to take the lead in popular cabals. The ardour, 
with which he purfued every meafure in which he embarked, fop- 
plied the want of principle; and, notwithdanding the notorious 
verfatility of his conduft, he gained from bis adherents full credit 
for the fincerity of the motives by which he profefled to be ac¬ 
tuated. His fagaclty, enlarged and indru£ted by the v^ous rer 
volutions of government which had fallen within the cblhpafs of 
his experience, enabled him to penetrate with acutenefs into the 
tempers and intentions of men; and to calculate, ajmod to a cer¬ 
tainty, the influence of contingent events. He difeerned, with 
no lefs accuracy, the natural infirmities, as well as the adventitious 
prejudices, of charaders; and ever adopted the mod ruccefsful plans, 
to render them fubferVient to his ambition or refentment. He pof- 
ieffed an imagination lively and fruitful, and contrived expedients* 
fuited to the exigencies and temper of his party, which eluded the 
invention of men of ordinary capacity. He wonderfully availed 
himfelf of accidental fircumdances, to invigorate a languifhing, 
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and to cheer a defpooding, faction. The accefs which he had tof 
the prince during the period of'his adminiilration, difcovered to him- 
all his intrigues, paffions, and fchemes. Xiike a revolted general,' 
he carried along wdth him the molt accurate knowledge of the 
llrength and refources, the deficiencies and dangers, of thofe againlt 
whom he now turned his arms. He knew upon what fide their 
territory, weak or unguarded, invited the aflailant to certain victory 
and plunder. The natural infolence of his temper raifed him above 
the awe of royalty, while his intimate knowledge of ^e corrupt po¬ 
licy and profligate manners of the prince, infpired contempt for the 

ft 

charader of the man. Sliaftfbury Was well aflTured, that he had 
entered the lift of oppofition, againft a fovereign, who never formed 
a wifli for national profperity; and that his own pretenfions to 
patriotifm were not more falfe and hypocritical, than thofe pro- 
feffions of regard to the conftitution and the intereft of his fubjedsj 
which were repeated in the royal fpeeches and proclamations. Sl!) 
far as regarded principle and patriotifm, the king and his antagonift 
iriet upon equal terms. “ Shaftfbiiry,” faid the king to him, when he 
filled the oflSce of chancellor, ** you are the greateft rogue in the king*, 
dom. " #i am, of any fubjed,*' replied the chancellor. In the receft 
of parliament, he caballed with every party difalFeded to the court, 
and wrought upon the prejudices of the nation, to excite their terror 
of the approach of the Roman catholic religion. Many incidents,, 
which now occurred, ’ favoured his defigns, and bore tile moft 
alarming lymptoms of danger. 

The converfion of the duke of York to the Roman catholic reli^ 

\ 

gion had been long fufpeded, and was, at laft, confirmed, by the 
refignation of all his ofiices, in confequence of the teft ad.* Mfe 
was about to contrad a marriage with the princefs of MbdCna, of 
the Roman catholic rcfigion. If the partiality of the king to that 
religion^ and his obftinate attachment to France, alarmed the fears 
of the nation, the charader and bigotry of the fucceffor threw them 
into defpair. 


The 
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The efFcd of thefe imprcffions, and of the intrigues of Shtfrf!>ury§ 
were fully difplayed in the fucceeding feilions of this parliament. 
The principal aim of the commons, in particular, was to excite, to. 
cherifli, and to inflame the dread of popery. They iflued an order 
for the folemn obfervation of the fifth of November’*, as it* the nation, 
had been fupine, and too ready to forget the bloody machinations of 
that religion. They addreflTed his majefty, to interpofe his authority, 
to prevent the marriage of the duke of York with the princefs of 
Modena . Npt fatisfied with the'exclufion of papifls from offices, 
by the teft aJI as it now flood, a general teft was propofed,, for diC- 
tinguifliing the proteflants from the papifls; and all who refufed to 
fubmit to it, were not to be permitted to come within five miles of 
the court They put a negative upon all fuppliea, till the kingdom 
was effedually fecured from the danger of popery They pre- 
fented an addrefs for a general faft and were preparing another 
againft a ftanding army, when his majefly prorogued the par¬ 
liament. 

During the recefe of parliament, after the twelfth feflion, the king 
recommended to the chief juftices, to put the laws in execution 
againft the Roman catholics. It was refolved in council, that no 
Roman catholic fhould prefume to approach his majefty’s pre;fence, 
or the vicinity of the court But the Jealoufy of the nation was 
too much inflamed,, to be appeafed by attentions upon the part 
of the king, evidently extorted by ilie neceflity of his affairs. The 
houfe of peers, the laft to depart from' refpedt to the court, had now 
caught tlie alarm, and indulged the predominant fpirit of the nation. 
At the beginning of the next feflion,. they concurred with the com¬ 
mons, in an addrefs for a national faft„ on account of the. danger 
of popery. The commons refolved to have all their grievances 
effedtually redtefled, and! the proteftant religion and their liberties 
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J* Journ. Commons, 27th Odlober. 

** Ibid. 31ft Odlober. 

^ Ibid, 3qth Oftoficr, ift November. 
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• fecured, before they took the king’s fpeech into confideration. As if 
the danger had been imminent, they addreffed his raajefty, to order 

• the militia of London, and the county of Middlefex, to be ready at 
an hour’s warning, to fupprefs all tumults and infurre£lions occa- 
fioned by the papifts®". The lift of grievances, contained in the 
addrefs of the commons, indicated a perfonal jealoufy of the king, 
and a dread of arbitrary power, as well as of the. popifli religion ®‘. 
Under the influence of thefe apprehenfions, both houfes purfued, 
through the fucceeding feflions of parliament, a fcric|^of meafures, 
calculated to circumferibe the power of the crown, and to take 
away all refources of fupplies, without the confent of the national 
reprefentatives. A ftanding army, in which were included the 
king’s body-guards, was voted a grievance ®*. A bill was brought in, 
to make it treafon to levy money upon any tax beyond the term 
preferibed by parliament. They appropriated the tonnage and 
poundage, according to its ancient and legal deftination, to the ufe 
of the navy; and prefented an addrefs, to prevent any further an¬ 
ticipation of the cuftoms of England or Ireland 

But the meafure which oppofition moft ftrenuoufly laboured to 
accompliih, and for which repeated addrelTes were prefented to the 
king, was, the difgrace of the earl of Lauderdale His minifterial 
conduift in Scotland exhibited examples of arbitrary power, not 
only unprecedented, and fubverftve of the freedom of that kingdom, 
but evidently fraught with the moft dangerous defigns upon the 
peace and conftitution of England. The militia of Scotland, raifed 
for the internal defence of that kingdom, was fubjeded, by an slOl 
of the Scots parliament, to the uncontrolled authority of the king, 
and obliged to march wherever his afiairs required its fervices **. 

Journ. Commons, tath January. ** Hiltory of Affairs in Scotland from 

•* Ibid, ytb, iith, 14th February. i€6o. Account of Grievances, by Lauder- 

** Ibid. ,7th February. <ltde. Impeachment of the duke of Lauder- 

Ibid. 19th May, 19th Odober. dale, &c. by the dty Of Edinburgh. Somers, 

Ibid. 31ft January 1674, a^d April, vd. vii. p. 195. aoo. 

5th May 1675. 

13 Oppofition 
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Oppofition to a (landing army in England was of little avail, while C A F. 
the king retained a body of troops in the neighbouring kingdom 
prepared for the moft delperate fervices. Many ads of private op- 
preflion were enumerated in the articles exhibited againft Lauder¬ 
dale, which excited a general indignation in both kingdoms againd 
him, but had no effed in leflening his influence at court. 

Next to the duke of Lauderdale, the earl of Danby was the ob- Lord Danby 
jed of parliamentary refentment. As his ufefulnefs to the crown, object q[ the 
more than perfonal favour, was the fource of his preferment, fo the 
envy of his colleagues in adminiftration, and venial political errors, 
rather than criminal mifeondud, produced that odium which now 
began to purfue and afterwards accompliflied, his ruin. Sir Thomas His condua 
Ofborne was firft employed in a commiflion to examine the accounts ** 
of the Turns which had been granted to bis majefly during the Dutch 
war. In the profecution of Clarendon, he adopted the keennefs 
and refentment of the duke of Buckingham, by whom he was early 
befriended, and afterwards recommended to employment under the 
•dminiflration of the cabal. He difeovered great diligence and capa* 
city for buiinefs in the difeharge of the ofiice of treafurer of the 
navy, to which he was appointed in the fecond Dutch war. On the 
refignatlon of lord Clifford, be was appointed to fucceed him in the 
office of high treafurer, upon the condition of paying him one half 
of the falary. He had, Uriqucftionably, the merit of introducing 
greater oeconomy into the management of the public revenue, than 
had been obfcr\*cd by his predeceffors in office fince the commence¬ 
ment of this reign; for he had paid off very confiderable arre^lrs 
with which it was embarraffed, made the ftated paymertts more 
pundual, and, by rendering flhreral branches of the revenue more 
produftive, he raifed the national credit, and borrowed money at 
eight per cent, which had not ufually been procured at lefs than ten. 

He was iiiicerely and uniformly attached to the proteflant intereft^ 


^ Journ. Commons,. April, May, palHm. 
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9th June. 


law eftablilhcd. The declaring it unlawfnl to refift thofc who were 
commiffioned by the king, fcemed to point particularly at the late 
proceedings of the commons, and to be calculated to render, not 
only the crown, but minifters, arbitrary, by fecuring them from 
refiftance, while a£ling in the profecution of unconllitutional and 
oppreffive raeafures. The engaging to make no alteration in the 
government of church or ftate, at once overturned the fupremacy 
of the crown, and the exercife of legiflative power in parliament. 
Thefe confequences, eafily forefcen, expofed this bill to the oppo- 
fition of many, who had hitherto been in the intereft of the 
court; and though it pafled in the houfe of lords, it was only by a 
majority of two voices, after having been followed by protefts in 
every ftage of it, and confiderably altered and palliated with a claufe 
againft popery, which was not originally intended by thofe who moved 
it Tkere was great reafon to apprehend, that, by the exertion of 
court influence, which was now ftretched to its utmoft pitch, it 
would alfo have pafled in the houfe of commons, when a difpute 
between the two houfes obliged the king to put an end to the 
feflion of parliament 


Journ. Lqrds, April, May, pafllm, 

7 ' One dodlor Shirley brought an appeal 
before the houfe of lords, from a decree in 
chancery, againft fir John Fagg, a member 
of the houfe of commons, which the lords 
received. The commons objefted, that the 
lords exceeded their powers, by receiving an 
appeal from a court of equity, and that it was 
a bleach of privilege for the lords to fummon 
a member of the houfe of commons to appear 
befotc them ; and, in refentment of this indig¬ 
nity, they .ordered Shirley, and the lawyers 
who pleaded his caufc at the bar of the lords, 
to be committed to prifon. Journ. Lords, 6th, 
and Commons, 14th May. 

Both houfes were heated by this difpute, 
and paired many angry votes and refolutions 
in oppofition to each other. Ibid. 

The violence of this difpute excited a fuf- 
picion, that it was ftirred up and fomented by 


the leaders of oppofition, not only to Jifap- 
point the court of the teft bill, but to accom- 
plilh the difiblution of parliament, as the re- 
fentment of both houfes againft each other 
feemed too deeply fixed to be effaced by pro¬ 
rogations. Burnet. 

A jealoufy between the two houfes com¬ 
menced at an early period in the fecond par¬ 
liament of Charles, and continued till its dif- 
folution. The great demands of the king for 
mdhey made him pay greater court to the 
commons, who became elated with a fenfc of 
their own confequence. Evil counfcllors ufed 
to tell the king, tliat if he had the command 
of the commons, he need* not regard the 
lords. Life of Clarendon,, vol. ii. 

The long continuance of parliament en¬ 
hanced the political confequence of every 
member of the houfe of commons. Thefe 
cLrcumflances, and the remembrance of'the 
7 fuccefsful 
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fttcceftfid ufurpadon of the commons upon 
the lords in the reign of Charles the Firft 
awakened the jealoufy of the latterj and ren¬ 
dered them very prone to take offence at the 
former. The commons were the firft movers 
of many important bills in this parliament* 
and when the lords were dilatory in proceed¬ 
ing on them* the commons were wont to fend 
them meflages to quicken their diligence. The 
lords degraded themfelves* and became more 
cxpofed to the infolcnce of the lower houfe* 


by an extreme jealoufy of trifling privileges, C H A P* 
which they exercifed with great abnle. Pro- !• 
tenons for arreft of debt were fliamefally' 
extended* and even fold by the lervaats of *^ 75 * 
peers to bankrupts* to the min of honeft ' 
tradefmen. The dignity and reputation of 
the upper houfe was much funk* by alterca- 
tions* perfonal abufe* and the rudeft violence 
among themfelves. Life of Clarendon* vol. ii» 

p. * 94 - 5 . 
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■Charles makes Peace with HoUmdi^hut continues fiill in the Inter eft of 
Franu,—Enters into a new Treaty with Lewisy-^who endeavours to 
obtain a feparate Peace with Holland,—Patriotifm of the Prince of 
Orange.’^The Court attentive to the EleSlions.—Parliament meets .,— 
sddrejfes the King to form Alliances againji Ff%nce.—Altercation 
between the King and the Commons. — Marriage of the Prince of 
Orange to the Lady Mary,—made the occafton of exciting JealouJies in 
England,—and in Holland,—The Agents of Lewis and the Leaders of Op~ 
pofition unite in the fame Views,—of dijbanding the Army,—and of dijfolv- 
ing the Parliament, — Union between Lewis and the popular Party unnatu¬ 
ral and conftrained.—Parliament meets,—exprejfes Dijlruji of the King .— 
Prorogued.—Embarrajfment of the King.—Another SeJJion of Parliament,—- 
Ill-humour of the Commons.—Apology for them.—France evades the Condi¬ 
tions fhe had agreed to for a Peace.—Sir William Temple Jent to enter into 
an Alliance with the States,—which is overturned by the wavering of 
Charles.—The States make Peace with France.—Ohjervations upon the 
Conduct of Charles,—Lord Danby impeached. — Dijfolution,—and Charac¬ 
ter of the fecond Parliament of Charles. 

I T is now time to return to thofe meafures and events which 
were coincident with the parliamentary proceedings already re- 
ciicd, and which exhibit a pidure of the fpirit and political views of 
the court, more genuine and lively than that which is drawn from 
the public declarations of the king and his minifters, defigned merely 
to varnifh obnoxious meafures, and to conciliate the aifedions of the 
people in the moments of folicitatioh and dependence. 

In compliance with the repeated recommendations of parliament, 
and the moft earneft wiflies of his people,‘the king amiifed them with 
a profped of peace with Holland; but the tardinefs of his meafures 

and 
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and negoclations for that purpofe, and his obrequloufne/s to the qourt 
of France, tended the more to inflame the jealoufy and exhauft the 
|>atience of the nation. When, at laft, to the remonftrances of par- 
Jianient, the threats of Spain were added, Charles was conftrained to 
conclude the peace; but he did not difeontinue his friendihip and con- 
nedion with France. His intimation of the peace to the French 
ainbaflador, was accompanied with an offer of liis mediation be¬ 
tween France and Holland, a trufl: which he well knew how to 
• employ to the advantage of the former. He fecretly bound him- 
felf to confent to no treaty with the confederates, without the par¬ 
ticipation of France. He informed Lewis of the intelligence he had 
received from his riephew, and expreffed fatisfadion upon hearing 
of the ill fuccefs of Holland ; becaufe he ^ hoped it would compel 
her to fubmit to any terms France fhould plcafe to didate. He ftill 
permitted the Englifli troops, to the amount of fomc thoufands, to 
continue in the fervice of the French king, and furnifhed hirh with 
warlike ftores ’. Charles had reafon, however, to apprehend, that 
thefe meafures could not efcape the fufpicion of the nation, and the 
animadverfion of parliament ; and that the latter, after having fuc- 
ceeded in accomplifhing peace with Holland, would purfue their vic¬ 
tory, by prefling him to take an adive part in the alliance againft 
France. To difeontinue the meeting of parliament, which would 
no longer acquiefee in the neutrality of England, was an objed no 
lefs important to the intereft of Lewis, than it was agreeable to the 
inclination of Charles. A new money treaty, therefore, was carried 
on and completed between Lewis and Charles, to enable the latter to 
fubfifl; during the long fiifpenfion of parliament *. 

* Dalrymple, Ap. 108,109. Secret Hiftory 500,000 crowns; or If he convened it in No- 
of Europe, vol. i. p. 153. Coke, p. 84. vembex, to di^otve it, in caic it fbould refufe 

* Teft. Polit. Colbert, p. 296. By this to give money; for which fervice he was to 
treaty, Charles agreed either to prorogue his receive a penfion of 100,000 pounds from 
parliament till April iC>75, confideraiion of fraocci Dalrymple, Ap. p. 98. ica. 
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From the period that Charles withdrew from open hoftillties againft 
Holland, now ftrengthened by alliances with Spain and, the Em¬ 
peror, Lewis employed all the force of artifice and intrigue, to ob¬ 
tain a feparate peace with Holland, as the only means of keeping the 
unjuft encroachments he had made in Flanders *. The influence of 
theLoiiveftein fadion, which he had now recovered, a growing jealoufy 
of the power of the Stadtholder, and the inconveniences the com¬ 
merce of Holland fuftained by the continuance of the war, muft pro¬ 
bably have fecured the objedl Lewis fo eagtt'Iy defired, had it not 
been obftruded by the animated and well-conduded oppofition of 
the prince of Orange. By cementing the jarring fadions of the 
States, and withftanding the force of fuperior arms, he had, in the 
Gourfe of the war, exhibited examples of political fagacity and mili¬ 
tary Ikill, beyond his years, and which furpafled the moft fan- 
guine expedations of his country^ While the applaufe juftly due 
to his talents and fuccefs obtained a decided fway in the councils of 
the States, a principle of firm and difmterefted patriotifm made him 
with difdain rejed the alluring baits of profit and ambition, thrown 
out by Lewis and Charles in order to detach him from the intereft of 
the allies. He was promifed a full indemnification for all his claims 
upon Spain, which would have rendered his private fortune in¬ 
dependent and ample: his ambition was aflailed by an offer of the 
fovereignty of the United Provinces, under the joint protedioft of 
England and France *. Iramoveably fixed in the refolution of ftand- 
ing or falling with his country, he fpurned at any fcheme of private 
emolument or dignity, faftened to conditions debafing to her honour, 
and fatal to her liberty and independence. Though he had met 
with perfonal injuries from the king’ of Spain, who evaded and de¬ 
layed the payment of very confiderable fums due to. his family*; he 

* Teft. Polit. Cplbert* d’Avaux Negotia- * Ibidr Kenneth vol. iii. p. 311.—Vie de 

lions, vol. i. ' Guillaume. 

* Temple, vol.i. Life ofWilliaai» vd. i. ’ ^ Letters d'Eilcadet 

did 
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did not relax his vigilance, in guarding and defending her intcre^, P ^ ^ 
interwoven with thofe of Holland. And though, at one period, the 
immenfe military preparations of France, the imprefllon of her in^ . 


trigues, which began to 0 iake the union of the States, and the unnar 
rural coldnefs of his uncle, prefented to him the defperate fituation of 
his affairs, he maintained the fame undaunted magnanimity, and 
derived hope from the juflice of his caufe, and the confeiournefs of 


that capacity and fortitude with which he was able and determined 
to adhere to it. ^hen Charles, after reprtfenting the inevitable ruin 
of his country, as the confequence of his obftinacy, in rejecting a 
peace with France, afked him, what he would do when that fhould 
happen; “ I am determined,” faid he, “ to die in the laft ditch 
During the Ipng interval of parliament, by repeated adjournments, 
in conformity to the king*s engagements with France, the court did devious, 
not negled to cultivate and extend its parliamentary induence; » 
certain evidence, that the dcfper^tc ^refolution of difeontinuing par¬ 
liaments was not yet. adopted, and that a meeting of that afTembly 
was confidered as an event that could not be poftponed to a diftant 
period. .Whenever any vacancy happened, the influence of the court 
was in motion, and great fuccefs attended its endeavours to procure, 
the ele(Slion of fuch members as were well affeded to the perfon of 
the king, or whofe indigence and venality prepared them to be¬ 
come an eafy prey to the allurements of corruption *. And, when 
the impatience of the nation, and the exigency of the crown, rendered. 
the delay of a fefHon no longer fafe nor convenient, great fums of. 
money were diftributed, to retain a majority of the members of the 
houfe of commons in this intSreft 


7 Temple, Kennet. 

* Rerelby, Dalrympic, Ap. 

, 9 The ccmliiiued jnflucnceofcorruption was 
neceflary to retain the fervices of men, who 
were unacquainted with any reflraint derived 
from principles of honour or dignity rtf'Ration. 
A public table was furnifhed for them, at thft 
expcnce of the court, daring the feflion of par> 


Lament. It is even afierted, that their clothes, 
and other neceifar^ expenpes for their perfons, 
were defrayed from the king’s purfe. This 
anecdote, however, is recited by a. perfon 
whofe afperity agauiR the court diminishes the 
credit due to liis autlioritjr. Marvel. Burnet. 
1675. 
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Parliament 

meets. 

15th Feb. 


In the beginning of the fifteenth feflion of this parliament* the in-» 
fluence of the court prevailed. A fupply of five hundred and eighty 
thoufand pounds was voted, for the purpofe of augmenting the 
navy No exprefiions of refentment announced a fenfe of the in¬ 
dignity which parliament had fullained, by the long interruption of 
its fun^kions and utility, and by the obftinacy of the court, in flill 
adhering, though under difguife, to thofe connexions which were 
fo odious and alarq^g to the nation. A quefiion of confiitutional 
importance was introduced into the houfe of lords; namely, Whether 
the parliament was not legally diflblved by the ftatute of Edward the 
third, which enaXed, that a parliament fhould be held, every year, 
once, and oftner if need be " ? But the iflue of this quefiion, and 
the fate of its abettors, rather tended to augment the authority of the 
court; to diffufe a terror of its refentment; and to deprefs the hopes 
of oppofition. The motion was negatived without a divifion, and 
the few fupporters of it, upon refufmg to recant their fpeeches, and 
td alk pardon, were committed to the Tower, there to continue during 
the king’s pleafure. 

This temporary triumph of the court was not, however, fufficient 
to extinguifh the courage of oppofition, .re-anin»ated by the ftate of 
foreign afifairsj and by the confternation and anxiety which, more 
and more on that account, agitated the people. Every new con- 
quell atchieved by the arms of France began now to be confidered 
as a progreffive ftep towards the eftabfilhment of popery and arbi¬ 
trary power in England. Alarmed and indignant, the nation could 


** Joum. Commons, 21ft February. the in«ords of the ftatute of Edward. The one 

" Lords’ Debates, vol. i. p. 187. The party contended, that the ftatute provided for 
king had prorogued the parliament, from the a parliament once a year, abfolately^and un- 
aad November 167;, to the 15th February conditionally : the other inftfted, that the ob- 
1677. This was tl» loogeft prorogation, but ligation of die king to aflemble a parliament, 
not the longeft interval of parliament, that depended upon the edndition of the nation 1 
happened in this reign. and that meg, as well as ffiner, refened to the 

The argument for its diftblutioit turned dxaCefifmd h» 

•atisely upon the pmnting and conftrufUon of , 


no 
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no longer fiibmrt to a ncutraKty, iA the conteft carried^ oa- between ® 

France and the confederate powers. In compliance with theie (ea* Im.— 
timents of the nation, addrefles of the commons were, repeatedly, pre- add/eflirtUe 
fented to the king, praying him to enter into alliances againft 
France, and promifing to aflift hint with fiipplies neceffary for that 
end **. This fubjedl, at laft, engroflbd the whole attention of pai> 
liament, and produced, after fucceflive adjournments, through the 
remainder of this feilion, altercations between court and the 
country party, which retarded the difpatch. of public bufinefs, and 
fharpened political animolities. Had the king openly avowed 
his purpofe of remaining pacific, he muft of ncceffity have foregone 
all hope of the approbation of his fubjeds, and every claim upon; 
the generofity of their reprefentatives. He profcfled the moft cor- Aitercatio* 
dial inclination to indulge the fentiments of the nation ; but infilled king and the 
upon a liberal fupply, as a preliminary condition of his entering 
into the war, and forming engagements with the confederates. 

The commons, diftruftful of his promifes, recommended to him, 
firflf, to complete his alliances with the emperor and with Holland ; 
and pledged themfelves to grant fupplies, liberal and adequate to the 
expenditure which thefe would oceafi<jn j and, as an eameft of their 
future generofity,, they voted a fmall fupply The king com¬ 
plained, that his prerogative was invaded by the di<Slatorial language 
of the commons, in preferibing what meafures he ought to purfue 
with refpedl ta peace and war; and, in expreflion of his refent- 
inent, adjourned the parliament, from time to time, tilt the twenty- i6th April, 
eighth of January one thoufand fix bundled and fieventy eight. 

This interval is rendered particularly memorable, by an event 
which deeply affeded die date of politics a(nd parties, and produced 
the mod important confequenccs to the confotution and future pro- 
fperity of England. When the ferment of the nation had arifen to 


** Jouftl. 
paffim. 


Commons, March, April, 

G 


Jouriu Commoni, March. April, May, 
paflim. Grey’s Debates, vol. ir. 
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c p. the higheft pitch, and difquietude and alarm diftraiSted the mind of 
» - - » the king, the -prince of Orange arrived in England, to folicit his 
Marrm^c of uiicle to acccdc to the alliances which he had formed, and to pay his 
OraUgc to addrefles to the lady Mary. The anxious expeftation of all parties 
in England awaited the refolutions of Charles. The earl of Danby, 
true and conftant in his friendihip to the prince, embraced 
the favourable circumftances of this jundure, to urge the ad¬ 
vantages which would arife from forming a nearer alliance with him, 
as the moft likely expedient to reftore the good temper of the 
nation, and to procure tranquillity to the king Imprefled with 
the view of thefe advantages, the king fuddenly adopted the refolu- 
4th Nov. tion of giving his niece in marriage to the prince of Orange j and it 
is probable, at the fame time, that he flattered himfelf with the view 
of rendering this connedion fubfervient to his engagements with 
France'®. Whatever the intentions of Charles, or his minifter, 
might be, this meafure was produdive of effeds, in the firft in- 
ftance, the reverfe of what it feemed naturally calculated to pro¬ 
duce. Although this connedion gave general fatisfadion to the 
people of England, yet, by the refined intrigues and negociations of 
France, it was really made the inftrument of diverting, for a time. 


’♦ Danby’s Memoirs. 

'* There are the following reafons for be¬ 
lieving, that Charles did not mean to hurt the 
intcreds of France by confenting to this mar¬ 
riage. After the adjournment of parliament, 
he was eager as ever to perfuade his nephew 
to confent to a feparate peace with France. 
He folicited, and obtained, an augmentation of 
his own penfion from that kingdom. He might 
naturally expefl to make his nephew more de¬ 
pendent in confequence ot this marriage, and 
obtain, from his fenfe of interell land grati¬ 
tude, what he could not bring him to confent 
to by importunity, threats, or promifes. He 


Temple, vol. i. Dalrymple’s Appendi.Y, 
p. 128. 

Whatever the views of Charles were, it is 
certain, that Lewis exprelTed furpiife and in¬ 
dignation when he received the news of the 
prince of Orange’s marriage, and intimated 
his difpleafure againfl Charles, by withholding 
the penfion he had promifed. Charles, of¬ 
fended at the unexpected anger and negledt 
of Lewis, recalled his proclamation for the 
adjournment of his parliament till April 4, 
idyS, according to his ftipulation by the fe- 
cret treaty, and fummoned it to meet 28th 
January 1678; and, in order to regain its 


£rft endeavoured to make conditions with * confidence, he entered into a league, ofienfive 
the prince; but, finding him untraftable, and defenflve, with the States of Holland, 
truft^ to the operation of thefe motives. i6th January 1678. Jbid. 
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Ac odium of the Engliflx nation from herfelf, and of inflaming a c H^A P. 
jealoufy of the conduct of the king, by fubftituting an objed: of 
near and more afleding danger. The daring ambition and extended made^the' 
dominion of France, galling to the people of England, on account 
of the hereditary rivalflxip and animofity which fubfifted between 
the two nations, became ilil} more grievous and alarming, when 
confidered as preparing the way for the iotrodudion of arbitrary 
government, and the eflabliftimcnt of the Roman catholic religion. 

The obilinacy of the king, in cultivating and retaining his alliance 
with France, fo repugnant to the fentiments of his people, and the 
remonftrances of his parliament, laid a juft foundation for thofe 
fufpicions, which have been amply confirmed by vouchers lately 
brought to light. It was almoft unavoidable to conclude, that he 
derived immediate fupplies from the liberality of France, and that he 
had ground to exped the aid, both of money and of arms, to eftablifh 
the independence of the crown, and to confirm its ufurpations upon 
the privileges of His fubjeds. The accepting of money from France, 
was more diftionourable to the charader of the prince, than it was 
hurtful to the intereft of the nation | but his plan of independence upon 
parliament, involved the deftrudion of all that was facred and dear; 
and roufed the keen indignation and unremitted vigilance of every 
patriot. From whatever quarter it proceeded, cm* by whom foe ver 
abetted, arbitrary government was equally the objed of abhorrence. 

Every prejudice was to be facrificed, every animofity fufpended, 
every aid embraced, in order to prevent the growth of arbitrary 
power—Ae confummation of national mifery. From principles fo 
plaufible, and arguments fo popular, the ingenuity of French agents 
could be at no lofs to extrad materials well fitted to work upon the 
paffions of the EngliA nation, and to foften, or turn into a new 
channel, that jealoufy, which threatened to obftrud the career of 
their vidories upon the continent. The marriage of the prince of 
Orange, it was now infinuated, mu ft utterly cut off all hope,, from 

G 2 the 
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and in Hol> 
land. 


• 'the fpairiotit party, jdf deilwhig iprote^iiion xir iiipport feom Ilk 

• tulertts, iii dcfeiwe^ their Jvkriawd laws and ttotterhag oonftfttttian. 
Gratitude lbr*thB hohour iie huti recerved, and dependence‘Oft futOTe 
Ihvouie, *wou)d -vmavGidabfy'bend him Into 4 a •compliance •'with the 
defireeof *16 uncle and father-in-law, while his reverfionary expec¬ 
tations upon the throne of England would captivate Ids ambition, 
and difpofe him to connive at every effort calculated to extend that 
power, whicih might, one day, defeend into his own hands The 
feme engine of policy was employed to undermine the confidence* 
which the prince hitherto enjoyed in the States of iHolland, and to 

, weaken his influence in the dire<Stion of their couiifeb. What had 
they to expeii, but that the infiuence Of Charles and James, of 
whofe ill-will they had fo many proofs, would be exeited to give 
every aid to advance the power sand prerogatives of their relation, 
at the cxpence of the immunities and privileges of the • States ? A 
'recent event was improved ^to give‘Colour to thefeunfinuations and 
fiifpicions. The State of Gucldcrland had made a tender of the 
‘fovereignty of their province to "the prince of 'Orange, which, it 
appeared, his prudence, 'rather than his moderation, had induced 
him to decline. ’He did not ittftantly rejea: this ofier.; he founded 
the fentiments of the reft of the provinces ; he found them againft 
the meafure; and had, therefore, waved the acceptance of a dignity, 
which, without their concurrence, muft have .been extremely muti¬ 
lated and precarious 

The effeas of thefe intrigues of France, and the .ftrain of argu¬ 
ment with which they were artfully gloflTcd, were now thanifeft, 
both in Holland and in England, In the former, the dread of diftant 
danger, from the ambition of -France, yielded 'to the .domeftic 
jealoufy of the talents and afpiring temper of ^thC;priaoe of Orange. 
'His intereft began to fink apace; that of the Louvefteiu fadion to 
ufeend; and the projea of'a feparatc peace with-France, without 

-*• jDalrympIe, Ap. p. 128. 142. Neilvilc, T.4. Life of William. 

regard 
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regard to ;thc confederates, was every day gaining profelytes In ^ A 9 , 

England, the views of France, though in a clandeftine manner, - . 

were no lefsteiiefluany.promoted. Perfons of high rank and repu- The agents 

ration began to ihold intercourfe with ;ihc French agents, and to J^d^the”* 

concert mcafnres for preventing the war, which they, and the op^pofition, 

party in oppofttion, with whom they were conneded, had hitherto 
* ^ / fame views 

urged with fervour and importunity. The danger of arbitrary 
power, imminent and formidable, abforbed every other paflion, and 
ian6iified, in their eyes, every mean or expedient by which it could 
be averted. That the afliftance of France might be fuccefsfully em¬ 
ployed to this .purpofe, was an opinion, -not weakly or corruptly 
adopted in confequence of the fedulous application and fpedous 
fophiftry .of her agents, or the influence of her money profufely dif* 
perfed among the members of parliament, but founded upon the 
convii^ion of .a ^real, though .very unexpfi(^ed and extraordinary 
coalition of interefts and delxgns. To prevent the increafe of the of dUbandlng. 
military power of England, was an object of fuch magnitude in the 
eyes of Xewis and the Englifh patriots, that all their private ani- 
mofities vanifhed before it. The latter were afraitl, that a Handing 
army, .if once eftablifhed in England, would be employed to over¬ 
turn'their liberties, .and to fix the roots of exorbitant prerogative. 

The French king was afraid, that the current of national opinion 
would overpower .the private inclinations of Charles, and finally 
cliredt the operations of that army, in conjundion with the confe¬ 
derates, .to reduce Jiis conquefts in Flanders. The diflblution of the andofdif- 
parliament of England was. an objeft of equal foUcitude to Lewis ptrSellti 
and to the EngUfli patriots. To the former it was obnoxious, be- 
eaufe it had fet itfelf in determined oppofition to his projeds; and, 
not fatisfied with having torn their monarch from his interefi, they 
now wanted to compel him to take an adive ,part in overturning 
that power, which he, had formerly laboured to enlarge. By the 


*• NeuviJe. Xife of William. 
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CHAP. 

JI. 

C- x --. — ^ 

‘ 677 - 


Union be¬ 
tween Lewis 
and the po¬ 
pular party 
unnatural and 
conilained. 


patriots the diffolution of parliament was eagerly purfued j becanfe, 
though their influence had increafed in the late felfion, yet there 
ftill remained in the houfe of commons fuch a Rock of their original 
loyalty, as rendered it difficult to fix a majority of members in oppo- 
fition to the intereft of the court. An hatred to lord Danby, which, 
for reafons already mentioned, a<P:uated both Lewis and the leading 
members of oppofition, alfo formed an illiberal, but neverthelefs a 
powerful, bond of union between them ; and employed their com¬ 
bined efforts to accompliili his difgrace, by whatever means it could 
be obtained 

But though thefe motives of union between France and the patri¬ 
otic party were manifeff: and forcible, yet the latter were extremely 
diffident about the friendffiip of the former; and the advantages they 
expeded from it, were partial and reftridled. They were well 
pleafed to find that France was jealous of the conduft of Charles; and 
that Ihe was perfuaded, that it was not her interefl: that he fliould 
become mafter of the liberties of his people. They therefore con- 
fented to adl in concert with her, for the obftrudion of that event; 
But it was only in an indirect and concealed manner, and in a limited 
degree, that the leaders of the popular party could undertake to con¬ 
cur with the views of France. To have coincided openly or avow¬ 
edly with her fehemes, or even to have ufed expreflions of amity and 
peace in any one inffance whatever where her interefts were at ftake, 
would have been fuch an offence to the ftrongeft prejudices of the 
nation, and fuch a glaring contradiction to thdr own avowed fenti- 
ments, as muff utterly have extinguiflied their credit for integrity and 
patriotifm. Nay, they durfl; not even engage dirc^Iy, to oppofe 
the granting of money to the king, for defraying the expences of a war 
with France, left they ftiould incur the charge of inconfiftency, or the 
more infamous reproach of favouring her interefts. They propofed 
therefore to clog the fupplies with claufes injurious to the 

Dalrytnple, Ap. p. 129. Memoirc de Barillon, p. 131. 
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prerogative ; to annex difagreeable conditions to them ; to do every ^ p. 
thing to give the court vexation; which they reprefented to tl^ 

French agents, as the moft effectual method of throwing the king *** 

again into the arms of Lewis So fenfihle were the leaders of the . 
country party of the odium of encountering, and the impoflibillty of 
overcoming, the national antipathy to France, that they propofed to 
cover their defigns of ferving her, with every external appearance of 
hoftility; and even to join In importuning the king to the declara¬ 
tion of war againft her Nor does it appear that the French agents 
formed very high expe<Slations from the engagements of the leaders 
of the popular fadion: on the contrary, they exprefled themfelves 
with great diffidence and uncertainty when they mentioned this con- 
nedion, and reprefented it as unexpeded and myfterious: nor was it 


long before they changed their political fyftem, and entered again 
into a treaty with Charles, as conftituting a bafis of concord, more 
natural, and more likely to endure and to anfwer their expedations, 
than the cafual, tranfient, and conftrained friendlhip of her political 


*® Dalrymplc, Ap. p. 129. Memoire de 
Barillon, p. i3i< 

Barillon writes to Lewis, nth April 
1678, that in order to prevent great fup- 
plies of men and money being fent from Eng¬ 
land into Flanders in fupport of the confede¬ 
rates, the leaders of the popular party had 
reprefented, that it would be neceflary to 
prefs king Charles to declare war againft 
France, before the parliament granted the 
fupplies; and they propofed that the French 
king ihould'iniift upon having an anfwer from 
Charles, whether he aSually intended to de¬ 
clare war againft him or not. They endea¬ 
voured to perfuade the French ambaftador, 
that this could have no pernicious cffca with 
regard to the intereft of France, nor be the 
occafion of Charles entering into war with her, 
unlefs he was already refolved to do it. Dal. 
Ap. p. 136. 

From this information it iippcars, that the 
popular leaders Hill entertained fome fufpi- 


cion that Lewis and Charles afled in con¬ 
cert. By this demand they put the flneerity 
of the former, in courting a connexion with 
them, to the teft. They wanted itot only to 
be fatished themfelves that Lewis was ftneere; 
but they required fuch evidence of this as 
might fatisfy their friends, when they came to 
difeover to them this myfterious union. The 
great objeft of the popular leaders, was to 
prevent fupplies from being given to an army,. 
which, upon whatever pretext it had been 
raifed, might one day be employed to change 
the form of government, and annihilate the 
exiftence of parliament. They knew well, 
that Charles was extremely reludlant to enter 
into a war with France; and that he would 
embrace every pretext to delay or evade it. 
ITie withholding of the fupplies would afford 
him that pretext: and for this they engaged. 
Thus far they a£lcd in concert with France; 
but in perfect conftftency with their own views 
of the intereft of England. 


enemies. 
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enemies As this deferiptton of the motives- and fentiments of' 
V—^ the French agents, is founded' upon the memorials and Ictfers-' which 
*^77 cQiTefpondence j fo it is perfedUy agreeable to the mea- 

fures of parliainent, coincident with the period of their corerpondfehee, 
and purfued at the inftigation of the popular party. It is indeed cu¬ 
rious to obferve, how much the memorials and other vouchers of this 
correfpondence between the French aggpts and the popular leaders, 
and the engagements entered into by the latter, contribute to develope 
the caufes of political events, which formerly appeared dark and in- 
fcrutable; to reconcile meafures feemingly inconfiftent, and to reftore 
unity of dbfign and fteadinefs of principle to characters, which, upon 
imperfect information, wear the refcmblance of verfatility and cor¬ 
ruption. 

After many adjournments, the fixteenth feflion of this parliament 
2bth January was Continued for the difpatch of bufmefs; The alliance with the 
States, the forwardnefs of naval preparations, and the marriage of his 
niece to the prince of Orange, furniflied his majefty with popular 
fuhjeds for addrefling his parliament, and plaufible arguments for 
■3 January, foliciting fupply. Though the commons prefente^ an addrefs of 
thanks to the king, for having married his niece to the prince of 
Orange, yet they omitted to mention his alliance with thd States, 
4th May. thereby referving it for future cenfure, as inadequate for reftraining 


Parliament 
meets. 


By this treaty, (27th May 1678,) Charles 
engages to remain in perfeft neutrality, in cafe 
propofals for peace offered at Nimeguen, fhould 
not be accepted before ttvo months expired ; 
and to recal the tcoops he had fent into 
Flanders. By a feparate article, the French- 
king becomes bound, to pay Charles fix niii< 
lions of livres tournois, upon the exprefs con- 
dition^ that the king of England fhould not 
only recal his troops from Flanders, but that 
thofe Q-oops fhould be difbanded, as foon-aa 
they fhould arrive in hi^ dominions; and alfo, 
that he fhould prorogue his parliament for 
four months at lead, to be computed from 
th£ expiration of two months, within which 


time propofals for peace were to be accepted. 
Dal. Ap. p. 162,163,1-64. 

This laft condition fhows us the ]imita> 
tions and-referve, with which the leaders of 
oppofidon had entered into engagements with 
Franoe: and how Kttle of her confidence 
they bad acquired, fioce fhe eflieemed the fuf- 
penffon of parliament, a better fecurity for her 
intered, than thwr influence and engagements. 

• A few months after this, Charies pn^e£lcd- 
another treaty with France, by which he was 
to affift the Swedes with a fleet, to recover the 
places takcft by the duke of Brandenburirh. 
Ibid. 17a. 
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the power of France,-and fecuring the proteftant religion. They 
voted a fupply of one mtllion^ for enabling his majefty to enter into 
adual war againft the French king; but, in every fubfequent debate 
relative to the means of raifing it, difcovjercd the utmoft jealoufy 
of the king’s fincerity, and at laft came to the rcfolution, not to iruft 
him with money, till fatisfadion was given in matters of religion 
They entered into the ftate of the nation; revived the apprehenfions 
of the danger of popery; and drew up reafons to be urged to the 
lords, in a conference, for perfuading them to co-operate in fecking 
fome effedual remedy againft this growing evil. They addrefled the 
king a fecond time, complaining of the pernicious efieds of his 
delay in not ahfwering their former addrefs; and praying him to 
remove evil counfellors. His majefty complained of this addrefs to 
the lords, and, offended with the difrefpedful behaviour of the com¬ 
mons, prorogued the parliament. 

Nothing could be more embarraffing than the fituation in which 
the king now found himfelf involved, by that diftruft and jealoufy 
which his former attachment to France, and his undecided condud, 
had excited. To* whatever quarter he turned his eyes, difficulties 
ftatted before him, and upon whatever refolution he fixed, he muft 
lay his account with cenfure and reproach. He had augmented his 
navy and army: he had fent the duke of Monmouth with a body 
of troops into the Netherlands; and made every, preparation, as 
far as the fupplies granted would extend, to enter into war with 
France. Should he now difcontinue warlike preparations, it would 
be admitted as aq unqucftionable evidence of his diffimulation, 
and of his inflexible adherence to Lewis. While, on the other 
hand, the continuance of his preparations, and the augmentation 
of his forces, kept alive the jealoufy of a great part of the nation; 
and, by bringing an additional incumbrance upon his revenue, in- 
creafed his dependence upon parliament. The preffure of this di- 

Grey’s Debates, vol. v. p. 282. 
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c H ^ A P. lemma he attempted to transfer to parliament, whkdi, after a proroga- 
» — — » tion of ten days, met for the feventeenth feffion. The king declared 
St'flio^of his refolution tO' fave Flanders, either by peace or war, a8> circum# 
parliament, ft^nces Ihould ditcQ:: That, in either view, it was necelTary to keep 
up a ftrong force by fea and land; but, as that depended upon the 
fiipplies, he left it to their choice, to provide for the maintaining, or 
the difbanding, of the army. 

ni- humour of The commons not only Ihifted the difficulty from themfelves, but, 

the commons ii. ...-i 

with great addrefs, retorted it upon the king; by refolving, that, if he 
entered into a war with France, they would fupport and affift him; 
but that, if he declined to do it, they would then provide for 
the fpeedy difbanding of the army **. As if fincerely defirous 
to return to a good underftanding with the commons, the king 
imparted the ftate of his negociations with fuch an air of can¬ 
dour, as feemed calculated to remove all diftfuft of his lincerity 
and defigns. He informed them, that there was a near prolp^ 
of peace with France, but that he did not think it prudent to difrnifs 
either the fleet or army, before it was concluded. The only return 
>8thMay. which the commons made to this meflage, was a vote, that all 
the forces raifed from the twenty-ninth of September one thoufand 
fix hundred and feventy-feven, fhould be forthwith paid ofl?’and dif- 
banded; and that the fum of two hundred thoufand pounds Ihould 
6th & zoth be rsufed by monthly afleATments for that purpofe. They voted a 
fuppiy of four hundred thoufand pounds for extraordinary charges of 
the navy and ordnance; for paying the pfincefs of Orange’s portion; 
and fc» the repayment of two hundred thoufand pounds, borrowed 
ziftjune. upo” credit of additional exdfc; but they precluded all hope 
of farffier aid, and anfwered his majefty’s urgent and repeated im¬ 
portunities, by a refolution that the people ihould be charged with 
uo more money during that feffion of parliament. 


98th May. 


6 th & zoth 
June. 


2l& June. 


Jouzn. Commons. 95th and z^th May. 
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The mcafures now recked^ urged by 'oppbfition, uhd adopted C ft A P. 
by the commorw, in the three preceding feffions of parliament, edntey 
no favourable idea of their principles and temper; and were we to Apoibgy for 
judge between the court and them, merely, from thofe evidences 
which are comprehended within the circle of parliamentary proceed¬ 
ings, though we might not acquit the former of the charge of dupli¬ 
city, yet a confiderable portion of cenfure would certainly be 
affigned to the latter. A fpirit of fadion appeared, in wrangling and 
debating about every queftion, however trifling, wherein difrefped 
could be fhown to their fovereign, or difapprobation of his meafures 
exprefled. When we take into account preceding and concurring 
circumftahees, the inflexibility of the king in the profreution of mea¬ 
fures, no lefs pernicious to the interefts, than contrary to the incli¬ 
nations, of his people: When we confider the diftruft of his parlia¬ 
ment, at the period of their fervent loyalty; the frequent and long 
difcontinuance of their counfels; and above all, when we difeover, 
that even, while holding out the fairefl: language, and aflTeding an 
anxiety to gratify the wifhes of his people, he was privately*occu¬ 
pied in renewing his alliance with France, and devoting himfelf to 
her interefts; every expreflion of diftruft, or difrefped, upon the part 
of the commons, every fcheme of bridling his power and thwarting 
his will, appear no more than merited refentment, and a neceflary 
defence againft the enormous treachery of his conduct. 

Emboldened by the fecret affurance of the neutrality of England, France 

< » /* ♦ j*rt* rv* • 1 . evades the 

the French agents contnvea refined diftmctions, tO' evade the condi- fconditbns fiie 
tions which they had already admitted as the bafis of a general forVpMcl^* 
peace. They had promifed to deliver up the frontier towns which 
had been taken in Flanders, belonging to the crown of Spain; but, 
having fpecified no time for the fulfilling of this, they now avowed 
their intentions of retaining thefe tovnw, till fatisfa^iion Ihould be 
made to their ally, the king of Sweden, for the territory he had loft 
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during the war **. The indignation railed by this event was fo high 
and general, that, in order to maintain the fhadow of fincerity, 
Charles was under the neceility of afliiming a menacing tone; and 
of putting himfelf into an hoftile pofture. He fent fir William 
Temple into Holland, to make a new treaty with the States. His 
ambalTador accompliihed his bufinefs with difpatch and fuccefs, fuit- 
able to the alacrity and ardour with which he entered upon it. 
He concluded an alliance, oiFcnlive and defenfive, with the States; 
by which the king of England became engaged to make war with 
France, if flie did not deliver up the towns in queftion before the 
expiration of two months It does not appear, however, to have 
been the ferious intention of Charles to proceed to a war when that 
period Ihould arrive, as is evident, from his anxiety to avert the 
crifis of putting his fidelity and honour to the teft. Within 
a few days of the expiration of the period allowed the French 
king for complying with his demand, a meflenger was difpatched 
to fir William Temple, commanding him to ufe entreaties with 
the Swedifii ambafiador, to confent to the evacuation of the towns 
in Flanders; and proraifing, after the, peace, to ufe effedual mea- 
fures for recovering certain towns, which the king of Sweden had 
loft in Germany The well-known charaifter of De Cros, the mef- 
fenger difpatched upon this bufinefs from England, who was an 
agent for Sweden, and a tool of the French ambaflador Barillon, his 
ofiicioufnefs in publifhing his errand wherever he palTed, and infinu- 
ating that this meafure had been taken in concert with France, en¬ 
tirely overfet the hopes raifed in the States by fir William Temple’s 
embafly, and conftrained them to haften a feparate peace with 
France, the very fnare in which Lewis had prepared to entangle 
them. Though Charles had every reafon to expefl: this event, 
and certainly wilhed to bring it about, he counterfeited the utmoft 

** Temple, vol. t. p. 365. Ibid, Ibid. 

furprife 
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furprife and indignation; immediately difpatched Mr. Hyde, to pcr- 
fuade the States to refufe the ratification of the treaty figned by 
their ambaflador; and to aflure them of his entering into the war 
with heart and Vigour. 

The whole condu<£t of Charles with refped to the peace of 
Nimiguen, appears fo wavering, capricious, and weak, that it is 
no wonder if we are at a lofs to account for the true motives 
from which it proceeded} or to determine, how far, and at what 
time, he was fincere, and really meant what he fpoke and declared. 
There can be no doubt, but that the prevailing bent of Charles’s 
affedion inclined him. to favour the intereft of France, and the de¬ 
pravity of his political fyftem made him believe, that a connexion 
with her was raoft propitious fo his independence and power. This 
obje(fl:, therefore, he ever kept in view, and purfued, through the 
greateft part of his reign, with more conftancy and diligence than 
he difcovered on any other occafion. Timidity was a ftrong in¬ 
gredient in the temper of Charles, and prevented him from perform¬ 
ing fome of thofe engagements to which he had bound himfelf by 
his alliance with France: he was dilatory and evafive, about de¬ 
claring himfelf a Roman catholic, one of the conditions of his 
firft fecret treaty: he yielded to the impatience of the nation, 
by the calling of meetings of parliament, upon different occa- 
fions, after he had engaged to fufpend them: he difappointed 
France, by fuddenly making peace with Holland, after the fecond 
Dutch war; he ftill more grievoully offended her, by giving his 
niece in marriage to the prince of Orange. If ever Charles failed 
in his engagements to France, it did not arife from want of at¬ 
tachment, but from fear, aird the love of eafe, which occafionally 
predominated, and, defeated the impulfe of bis ftrongeft prejudices. 
The experience the French king had. of Charles’s fluduating con¬ 
duct, excited a diftruft of his fidelity in fulfilling the conditions 
of the later treaties into which they entered. As the gratification. 
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c of ambition wa$ tfee foie obje£l: of all'the political meafures of 

—mj Lewis, he did not icruplc at the means fubfenrient to this end, 
whatever they were { and therefore, occafionally, tampered with the 
party in oppofition in England ; a fpecies of condu<^, which ex- 
preHed contempt and ingratitude towards Charles. The infidious 
conftrudtion which the French agents put upon the marriage of the 
lady Mary, as if it had been intended as the inftrument of arbi¬ 
trary power in England, and the clofe, correfpondence they held at 
that time with the party in oppofition, may well be fuppofed to 
'have excited a tranfient indignation in the breaft of Charles. But 
there was nothing that feemed more to have rankled in his mind, than 
a peremptory and infolent requifition of the French king, that the 
army of England fhould not exceed eight thoufand men. In what¬ 
ever lights he confidered this demand, it was mortifying to him. 
How ungrateful in Lewis, to call in queftion the fincerity of that 
attachment, which he had maintained fo long, and to which he had 
facrificed fo much ? How humiliating, to infinuate that his power 
was fo low, that he could not be the matter of his own army ? 
It is not furprifing, that, under thefe impreffions, Charles exprefled 
indignation, which had every appearance of fincere enmity, and 
determined refentment againtt France. Sir William Tenrple acknow¬ 
ledges, that he himfelf was deceived by appearances; and certainly 
expelled, that bis matter was to iland to the confequences of the in- 
ftru^lions, with which he was charged in his fecond embafly to the 
States **. In the mediation of peace, Charles was certainly fincere. 
The embarrattments of his revenue, altercations with his parliament, 
the failure of every cxpedlation of raifmg his power by the aid 
of the French king, who had humbled him by the propofal of 
reducing his,‘army, rendered him fincerdy defirous that a ge¬ 
neral peace fiiould take place. So far as threats could contribute 


** Temple’s Memoirs, vol. iv. p. 366. 
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to that end, he ^as wiliitig to gO; but, certainly he did not meiiii 
to advance farther, or rcafly to chtcr into a war‘*. 

In the laft feffion of this parliament, we behold oppoiitioft fiib- 
cefsful and tiimiiphant, not onfy in oVer-ruling public meafurci 
againft the influence and wifhes of the court, but in gratifying pri¬ 
vate pique and refentment; and overturning the power of the mi- 
nifter, againft whom they .had, in vain, directed their moft violent 
attacks in the preceding fljflions. 

The gratification of party refentment, in the ruin of lord Danby, 
was accomplilhed by bafe artifice, and furmihes an objeifttoU to the 
integrity and honour, rather than any evidence of the wea'knefs and 
credulity* of thofe who conduced it. It has been already obferved, 
that lord Danby was, in heart and pnodplei a violent adverfary to 
the intercft of France, and that he oppofed the king’s prbpenfity to 
French alliances* as far as was compatible with his remaining in 
office. Fully fenfible of this, the French king, in his turn, hated 
that minifter; and inftruded his agents in England to ufe every 
effort, in concert with the popular party, to bring about his dif- 
grace. Montague, the Englifh ambaffador at Paris, who received 
the inftrudions Which Danby rdudantly. communicated, concern- 


•? It was gerterally believed, that the 
meflage of De Oos was contrived in concert 
with ^e French ambalTador, and that the ef~ 
fe£t of it was jull what was intended and de- 
fired. It contradiAed the inllraAicMs of fir 
William Temple, overthrew his authority, 
drove the States into defpair. and made them 
rulh. with impntdent celerity, into a feparate 
peace. Dalrymple. Ap. p. 180. Rerelby. 

p. 66. 

The indignation exprefled by Charles upon 
the news of this peace, and the vehemence 
with which he intreiltcd the States to evade 
the confirmation of it. feemCd to fiirnifli an 
argument in refutation of what is above af- 
ferted. and in fupport of the opinion that 
Charles was finccre.in the refdutioii of enter¬ 
ing into a war with France. He was at that 

5 


time, if ever in his life, fincere. and meant 
what he declared ; but let it be obferved, that 
an event, poilerior to the date of fir William. 
Temple’s embafly and the difpatch of De 
Cros. infpired that fincerity. The'nimour of 
a popifli plot had gone abroad; it gained eafy 
belief, and fpread univerTal horror. Though 
the king did not believe the plot, he was no 
lefs alarmed with the prolpefl of the internal 
combulUon that the populat belief of it was 
likely to produce. To avert this, he em¬ 
braced the carlieft opportunity which the 
date of political afihirs fuggeflkd, of enga¬ 
ging the paffions of the people, and of tranf- 
ferring to a foreign oSjeft that enthufiafm 
and phrenzy. which he forefaw that nothing 
but blood and defitudtion could appeafe. 

ing 
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^ ^ ing the favourable inclinatipus of his mafter towards France, entered, 

with cordiality, into the interefts of the French ^ourt, devoted him-* 
felf to her fervicc, and became her penfioner*®. Finding that lord 
Danby, who, probably, efteemed him the Icfs upon that account, 
was unwilling to fecond his views of preferment in England, he 
fomented the prejudices of the French king againft that nobleman. 
He came oyer to England without the permiffion of the court, and, 
in profecution of his refentment and engagements, entered into a 
clofe connection with the popular party, and difclofed to them the 
lecret of Danby’s correfpondence with France. Two letters, which 
lord Danby had written to Moptague upon the fubjedl of the 
French alliance, were produced in the houfe of commons. The 
odium of the critne alleged, and its coincidence with the detedion 
of the popifh plot, excited the indignation of many who were un¬ 
tainted with the prejudices of party, fuperfeded evidence, and pre¬ 
vented that fair diftribution of guilt, which muft have refulted from 
a calm and accurate inveftigation of fads. It was not admitted, as 
any extenuation of Danby’s crime, that the letters carried marks of 
his difapprobation; for the king’s fubfeription was annexed to them, 
importing that they were written by his order and authority. The 
evidences of the voluntary and more aggravated guilt of Montague, 
as if he had made atonement for it by treachery, were not allowed 
to be brought forward. Matter of impeachment was voted againft 
the minifter; articles were founded upon it, and carried up to the 
houfe of lords 

The fate of lord Danby Hands upon record as a warning to 
minifters, to refign their power and refponfibility the moment they 
are called upon, to ad agalnft their own convidion, and to aid and 
abet thofe meafures, which their judgment and heart condemn. The 
true fource of his difgrace was not his fervices, but his oppofition to 

•® Dalrymple. Ap. p. 192. Rerclby, ** Journ. Commons, 19th, 23d De- 

p. 77. cembor. 

France; 
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France; but this misfortune, however unmerited and capricious, he ^ ** P. 

never coujid have incurred, if he had religned his power upon the . 

call of principle, and been content to'tread in the humble path of 
privacy ami retirement. * • 

The laft meafure, purlued by the advice of lord Danby, was (he Diflblution 
diflblution of parliament. He had every thing to dread from its 
violence. The diflblution of parliament, an object long, and vehe¬ 
mently defired by the popular leaders, was purchafed by them with 
a promife to lacrifice their private refentment, and to drop all further 
profecution of the minifter, provided he retired from office and from 
power The king himfelf began to tremble at the apprehenfion of 
thofe difeoveries, which a keen invefligation of the evidence againft his 
minifler mull neceflarily bring to light; and, lefl; the diflblution of 
parliament ihould not be fufficient to prevent it, he privately granted 
him a pardon, in bar of a future impeachment'^’. The fecond parlia¬ 
ment of Charles, which had now completed its eighteenth feflion, 
was prorogued to the thirtieth of December one thoufand fix hun¬ 
dred and feventy-cight, and diflblved the twenty-fourth of January 
one thoufand fix hundred pd feventy-nine. 

In reviewing the hiftoiy of this parliament, we are naturally and charadier 
ftruck with the fingular contrail of fentiments and temper, which pariiamcm of 
charaderife its commencement and conclufion. Though the lapfe 
of time, and the fucceifion of members, may, in fome meafure, 
account for alterations in their political fentiments, yet thefe could 
neither have been fo remarkable,, nor productive of fuch violent 
effeds, without the concurrence of various events, which fill up the 
intermediate period. As the houfe of commons was elected during 
the heat and tranfport of national loyalty, their firft fteps indicate, 
not only a carelefs negled ofnhe moil favourable opportunity for 
fecuring the privileges of their conftituents, but a criminal propenfity 
to indulge the extenfion of prerogative, and to flatter the prejudices 
of the fovereign. 

** Burnet, 1678. ** Ibid. Echard, vol. iii. 
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HAP. Hdwever much wc may condemn the principle from which they 

__ j afted, yet we muft acknowledge it to have been fortunate for the 

nation, that the zeal oS this parliament for the eftabliflied church. 
Interfered with their enthunafm for loyalty, and controled the vehe¬ 
mence and excefs of one predominant and unrivalled pailion^*^. 
It was peculiarly fortunate, that the king pufhed his firft inroads 
upon the conftitution, in that region which they , guarded with the 
moft vigilant anjdety, and in which they cai^ht the alarm with the 
moft acute fenfibility. Indifferent with regard to the ufurpations of 
prerogative, which affe£ted only the civil rights of their conftituents, 


** The fpirit of this parliamentj and their 
*cal for the church of England, are bell feen 
in the fcveral afts which they had pafled 
againll the difienters. In the firft feffion of 
the fecond parliament, the aft was repealed 
which excluded the bilhops from fitting in 
parliament. 

By a claufc in the corporation aft the folcmn 
league and covenant was abjured, and all 
who did not conform to the church of Eng¬ 
land, rendered incapable of being members 
of corporations. 

By the aft of uniformity, all who did not 
conform to the liturgy, and government of 
the church of England, were deprived of their 
livings. This aft met with great oppofition 
in the houfe of lords, where many feemed in¬ 
clined to Ihew fome indulgence to tender con- 
fcienccs; but, in the houfe of commons, hs 
^rogrefs was fmooth and expeditious. 

By the five mile aft, no non-conformill 
teacher was allowed to dwell, or come within 
five miles of any corporation j unlcfs he took 
the corporation oath, with the additional 
claufc, that he would not endeavour to bring 
about any alteration in the government of 
church or Hate. The ofiFendcr againll this 
was fubjefted to the penalty of forty pounds, 
and fix months imprifonment. 

By the conventicle aft it was ordained, that 
every perfon, above fixteen years of age, who 
Ihould be prefent at any afiembly or conven- 
tide, under the pretext of religious worlhip, iu 


any other manner than according to the li¬ 
turgy and praftice of the church of England, 
where five perfons were alTembled befides the 
family, ihould pay five Ihillings for the firft 
offence, and ten for the fecond. Every per¬ 
fon taking upon him to teach in fuch conven¬ 
ticles, forfeited twenty pounds for the lirll of¬ 
fence, and forty for the fecond. Every per¬ 
fon fuffering fuch conventicle in his houfe, 
was fubjefted to a penalty of twenty pounds. 
For the better execution of this aft, jullices 
and conftables were empowered to break open 
dbors upon admiffion being tefufed. Lieu¬ 
tenants, officers of the militia. See. on pro¬ 
ducing the certificate of any juftice of peace, 
were warranted to difperfe the faid conven¬ 
ticles. A claufc was added, that it was to be 
conftrued largely and beneficially for the fup- 
preffion of conventicles, 

Befides thefe evidences of the fpirit of this 
parliament, vartbas addrclTes were prefented 
to the king, praying hjm to execute the laws 
againll the dllTcnters. He was ’thanked for 
recalEng his indulgences.' Special marks of 
the gratitude of the commons attended every 
compliance of his majefty agailfe the dilTcn- 
toas. The aft of uniformity coincided with 
the gift of hearth-money; a liberal grant of 
four fubfidies followed his majefty*s revocation 
of h» firft indulgence. The improvement of 
the tax of hearth-money, and the rcpc.!! of 
the triennial aft, were the rewards of the royal 
confent to the feYcre aft agwfl conventicles. 

they 
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they were iroufed, by the king’s declaration of indulgence to the 
diirenters,'*to aiTuitie the language of the coiiftitution, and to exercife 
that influence in the fcale of government, which they were about to 
facrifice at the Ihrine of monarchy. When the caufe of offence was 
removed, -the ardour of their firft affedlon returned. 

Reftrained by the counfels of a prudent adminiftration, the king 
did not avail himfelf of the obfequious temper of his parliament to 
promote that independence and power, which he afterwards at¬ 
tempted to eftablifh, by the aid of the moft unpopular of all foreign 
connections. Inftead of that refpeC); and confidence which the com¬ 
mons expeded, in return for their diftinguifhed' affedtion and libera¬ 
lity to the prince, it was evident, that he admitted of their inter¬ 
ference and advice, no farther than he found them convenient for the 
fupply of his wants, and the difcharge of nccdlary bufinefs. Their 
affcdion and honour were wounded, when they fufpedled that their 
fovereign, fo much cherifhed and beloved at home, fhould chufe to 
proftitute himfelf, by accepting the hire, and efpoufing the interefts, of 
the natural enemies of England, rather than to rely upon the bounty 
of a body of his fubjeds, who had nothing fo much at heart as the 
advancement of his honour, and the fafety of his government. 
Under thefe impreffions, they began to liften to the voice and admo¬ 
nitions of their conftituents, and for the difappointment they fuf- 
tained, in not meeting with truft and gratitude from their royal 
mafter, they fought compenfation from the applaufe due to upright- 
nefs and fidelity in the difcharge of their duty. But though they 
began to animadvert upon the profufion of the court, and the abufes 
of the rcjj^nue, and to fuggeft plans of future oeconomy, they ftill 
retained a high refpedi for the, perfon of the fovereign, and marii- 
fefted an earneft defire to acquire his confidence. 

A full convidion of the king’s incorrigible attachment to 
France, reiterated attacks upon the ad of uniformity, his pro- 

I 2 claimed 
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*• claimed defiance of the refiftancc of the commons, by foliciting 
the fupport of the lords to maintain his fecond indulgence, and 
a wclbfounded dread of popery, not only weaned the com¬ 
mons from the idol of' loyalty, but engendered diftruft and 
jealoufies, which no future concefTions, on the part of the king, 
could extirpate. 

In proportion as the members of both houfes approached nearer 
to |he diflenters, in their fentiments concerning civil government, 
their zeal for the peculiar tenets of their church began to abate; and 
they invited the diflenters to a participation in their counfels and 
exertions, in order to prevent the common, impending danger of 
popery. 

There were few republicans in this parliament, and they had 
been hitherto fo ovferborn by the torrent of loyalty, that their 
influence was fcarcely perceptible. Encouraged by the change 
of the national fentiments, and the falling credit of the king, 
they raifed their heads, and infufed a fpirit of intrepidity and 
poignancy into the meafures of oppofition, which gave great alarm 
to the court. 

There never was any period, in which the principles of pure and 
difinterefted patriotifm more indifpenfibly exadied, from all who felt 
their influence, a determined oppofition to the court, than that of the 
feven laft feffions of the fecond parliament of Charles. It was how¬ 
ever at this period, that corruption entered, and fpread with the 
moft rapid and peftilential violence. The king found his parliament 
pure; but falfe meafures of policy required profligate arts to fupport 
them. A mercenary fpirit was roufed by fuccefs and ej^ftation. 
If forae were allured by gain to defert their party j others ex¬ 
pelled to be rewarded, for being true to thofe principles which 
they originally maintained. A great number of perfons of the 
meaneil rank, and of the moft corrupt principles, were introduced 

into 
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into this*'JptkrlUtii^nt, by the influence of the court, and for the 
purpofe of f4pporting its bafeft defigfts”. 

By thefe fmifler means, tn oppofltion founded upon patriotifm, 
and vigorous at its birth, was debafed, enervated, and finally dif- 
appmnted of dbtaining its laudable ends; a diffolution of the alliance 
with France, and fuch ialutary linaitations of prerogative, as were 
neceflary to fecure the liberty and the religion of England. The 
agents of the confederates fupported this party; and by an appeal 
to the fentiments of the nation, and, perhaps, in fome degree, 
by the ufe of thofe illicit weapons employed againfl; them, afiifled 
oppofition to keep the held; and, if not to vanquifh, yet to harafs 
prerogative, and to prevent its eflablifhed triumph. 

The plan of foreign policy, moft friendly to the intereft of the 
confederates, and mofl: agreeable to the wilhes of the people of Eng¬ 
land, had nearly prevailed againft the influence of the court, when 
new obje£ls of alarm arofe, and gave an unexpe^ed turn to the fen- 
timents and exertions of the popular leaders. A large army was 
raifed by the king, under the pretext of entering into a war in fup- 
port of the allies. Diftruilfiil of his intentions, aflured of his love of 
arbitrary power, and ftrong bias to France, perfons of greater dif- 
cernment, who were friends to the conftitution, confidered the danger 
to which it was expofed from a (landing army, as more near and 
formidable than that which arofe from the fuccefsful ambition of 
Lewis in diftant countries. Though France, was confcious of having 
a ftrong hold upon the affedions of Charles, yet Ihe had formerly 
experienced that his timidity had fometimes obftruded th 6 ir exer¬ 
tions. S^e was difturbed by the intimate connexion which Charles 
had formed with the prince of Orange, at the head of the States j 


•• In the places of members of pariia* « great number of men in all llations in the 
ment who died, great pains were taken “ court, as well below ftairs as above, who 
•• to have fome of the king's menial fer- *' were members of the houfe of commons.” 
vaata chofen; fo that tliere was a. very Life of Clarenddb, vol. i. p. 495. 
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^ fecure of his afFedtions, fhe had reaibn to feaf 

at* 

that he would not be able to withftand the current of national opi*i 

1678 * 

« nion and antipathy; or to redrain the operations of an army, which 
had been ratfed for the avowed pnrpofe of reducing her conquefts, 
and controling her ambition. Thus, by a ftrange contingency in 
events, France arid the EngHfli patriots were united by the fame 
fears and interefts. The fagacity of the French agents did not fail 
to difeern this, and t^ieir expertnefs in intrigire enabled therii to im¬ 
prove it to the beft advantage. By working upon the jealoufies of 
the patriotic party, by palliating thofe circumftances which were 
moft odious in the condud of France; and by that corrupt expe¬ 
dient, which they had found fo cfFedual with the court, they enticed 
many of tlie popular party into their confidence, and to a£i: in con¬ 
cert with them, for the mutual intereft of both kingdoms. By with¬ 
holding the fupplles for the maintenance of an army, raifed in com¬ 
pliance with their own urgent entreaties, the members of oppofitioii 
concurred with the views of France, and appeared to aft an incon- 
fiftent and contentious part; but, in reality, they did not lofe fight 
of their grand objed, the independence and liberty -of their country. 
This objed they avowedly and diredly purfued, by labouring to de¬ 
tach their king from his connexion with France; but, having ob¬ 
tained this, they hefitated about making farther advances: They 
were afraid to truft Charles with a (landing army, and thought that 
the chance of reducing the power of France, was not to be tried at 
the rifk of enflavihg their country. 

It cannot be denied, that the merit of the country party was tar- 
nifhed by unworthy motives, by which they were occafionally ac¬ 
tuated, and the unwarrantable means they employed to attain the 
ends they had in view. They indulged private refentments, even 
• to the obftrudion of the important bufmefs of the nation. The pro- 
fecution of perfons fufpeded of being concerned in the Roman ca¬ 
tholic plot, was a meafure too violent and fanguinary to be juftified 

by 
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by any end it could promote. But, after the confideration of every chap. 
circumftance, it is fair to acknowledge, that the principle of op- ‘ 
pofition in the latter feffions of this parliament was found and com- ^ 
mendable; the general tenor of their meafures was cohftitutional j 
the fide of oppoiition was the fide of patriotifm arid virtue, and to 
them pofterity ftands indebted for arrefting the career of arbitrary 
meafures, and rouflng that fpirit of jealoufy, which, after many 
ftrugglca and many defeats, faved the liberties of England. 
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CHAP. III. 

Charles ioijhes to renew bis Alliance with Franee.^:-Takes Mea/ur^s to regain 
the Confidence of the Nation,—-•EleSliims,’-^Mi/underfianding between the 
King and the Commons about the Choice of a Speaker, — Popijh Plot,— 
Meqfures taken in confequence of the Plot — by the Commons — by 
the Lords, — Efifebls of them. — Ob/ervations on the Evidence of the 
Popijh Plot,—Profecttfion of Lord Banby—Dfputes between the two 
IJoufes on this Subje^.—The King alarmed by the Proceedings of the Com¬ 
mons,—A new Council,—The Commons proceed in the Impeachment of the 
Earl of Banby.—Bill of Exclufion,—Inquiries concerning the Management 
of the Navy and the Revenue,—Bills to retrench the Influence of the Court, 
—Parliament dijfolved.—Charles attempts to enter into a new Treaty with 
the French King.—Circumftances unfavourable to the Court in the courje 
of the Elellions,—The King takes Meafures to gain Popularity.—The Buke 
of York indiSted as a Popijh Recujant,—Petitions for the meeting of Par¬ 
liament.—Addrejfes of Abhorrence.—Fourth Parliament.—The Commons 
cenjure thofe Members who bad oppojed Petitions.—Inquiry into the Mif- 
conduit of Judges.—The Bill of Exclufion pajfes in the l}oufe of Commons, 
—rejected by the Lords.—Bills, for ajfociating his Majejtfs Protefiant 
Subjects,—for repealing the Penal Laws againjt Protefiant Bijfenters,— 
The Commons refolve to withhold Supplies,—Angry Votes againfi the Court, 
—The King fummons a Parliament,—to meet at Oxford.—Petition againfi 
holding the Parliament at Oxford.—Parliament meets,—Bill of Exclufion, 
—Bifagreement between the two Houjes upon the Cctfe of Fitzharris.— 
Parliament dijfolved. 
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■ 1678-9. 

Charles 
wilbes to re¬ 
new his alli¬ 
ance with 
France. 


A fter the dllTolution of his fecond parliament, Charles became 
folicitous to renew his alliance with France; and would have 
fubmitted to the moft ihameful conditions, to extricate himfelf from 
the embarralTments of his revenue, and the tumults of fadion, which 
were likely to revive in all their vigour upon the meeting of parlia¬ 
ment. 
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ment*. B«iUon Wed the expeaarions, and protradled thefiif- C ha p. 
penfe tsf Charles, by liftemng to his folicitations, and defceodlng to * — ‘ _j 
particular articles of a treaty; while he fccretly reprefented to his 
mafter, that the intereft of the^opiilar leaders, augmented by the 
terror of the uadon for popery, would be of more confequence to 
France, than the reftnuned and clandeftine friendlhip of Charles'. 

Doubtfiil of the friendihip, and periiaps fufpicious of the treachery 
of France, Charles found himfelf under the neceflity of forming his Rain the con. 
meafures, with a view to conciliate the fupport of the popular leaders naSn! 
in parliament. A change of mlniftry took place *. The king prefled 
his brother to return to the external profeflion of the proteftant re¬ 
ligion: he entreated him to difeondnue his attendance upon coun¬ 
cil, which excited a conftantjealoufy of his interference in theaflairs 
of government. Unable to prevail in either of thefe points, he 
infilled upon his leaving the kingdom before the meeting of parlia¬ 
ment*. The laws were carried into execution agamft Roman catho¬ 
lics with greater feverity than what had been exercifed in any for¬ 
mer period of this reign*. Every engine of court influence was 
employed to model the election of members to ferve in the new par¬ 
liament, agreeably to the wUhes of the king *. 

If the court was indullrious upon one fide, its antagonifls upon Eleaions. 
the other were not lefs adive, and proved more fuccefsful in the 
courfe of the new elections. , The proteflant diflenters, who had 
been almofl; endrely excluded from the houfe of commons in the 
laft pariiament, now exerted themfelvea, with the add of many fa- 


* Dalrymple’s Appendix, p. xoy. 8.9. Ac. ment. was alfo diftniiTed from liis office of 

* Ibid. p. an. lord treafurer. The earl ofEflex. Laurence 

> Sir JoTeph. Williamibn. who had been Hyde, iir John Earnle. fir Edward Deering. 

Tent to the Tower |)y the cpmipons in the lafi and Sydney Godolphin. were made commif. 
parliament. Tor ifiiung cottmiffidns to perfons fioners of the ntafury. Echard. vd. iu. p. 
dtlqualified by their adhennee to the popifii 498*9. 

religion, was difmified from his office of ie- * Life of James. 1679. vol. I. 

cretary of fiate. and the earl of Sunderland ap. * Bchard. vol. iii. 

pointed to fucceed lutn. The ead of Danby. * Rereiby. ' 

who had fiifien under the difpleaforeof parlia. 

K 


vourable 
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Mifunder- 
Aanding be¬ 
tween the 
king and the 
commons 
about the 
choice of a 
fpeaker. 


Temper of 
the commons. 


t 

vourable circumftances, and endeavoured to recover theit propor¬ 
tion of public influence. The adherence of the mofl: dilllngulChed 
patrons of the eftabliflied religion to the interefl: of the duke of York, 
afforded the diflenters a fpecioils pretext for ireprefenting. them as 
deficient in that abhorrence of popety, whitb, iii ‘the prefent crifis, 
was effential to proted their eonftituents from ifs bloody machina¬ 
tions, lately brought to light by the difeoveTy of a plot^ Candi¬ 
dates came under engagements to gratify the fimguinary wifhes of the 
people, by a diligent inVfeftigafion • of the plot, and the zealous 
profecution of its authors 

The king opened his third parliament on the 6th of March, with 
a fpeech full of conceffions and flattering promifes; and expreflive of 
his ardent defire of being united to his parliament*. 

The firft proceedings in the houfe of commons exhibited a fpe- 
cimen of their temper; and portended that difeord between them 
and the court, which never fubfided during the period of :^hcir ex¬ 
igence. Sir Edward Seymour was unanimoufly called upon to take 
the chair”. The aftive part he had taken in the profecution of lord 
Danby, recommended him to the commons, and determined the 
king to thwart their choice". Several days were fpent in angry re- 
prefentations on the part of the commons, and a perfevering refufal 
on the part of the king, to approve of the election of fir Edward Sey¬ 
mour. At laft, the parliament iiras prorogued from the 13th to 
the 15th of March". The commons, impatient to proceed upon 
more important buTinefs, dropt the difpute, by electing for their 
fpeaker William Gregory, ferjeant at law; of whom the king ap¬ 
proved ". 

It foon appeared that the new parliament had imbibed the fpirit 
of their predeceflbrs, and that they were rcfolvcd to tread in their 


t Letters of the durke of York to Ae {innee '® Grejr’s DebatSi, rol. vi. p. 40*. 

of Orange; Dalrymple, Ap. p. 218. ** Ibid. 

* Hiftorians of the times. •• Ibid. p. 4J9. 

9 journ. Lords, 6th March. ** Ibid. vol. vii. 

Reps. 
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ftcps. A committee wa« appointed by the commons to infpe^St the ^ p. 
journals of the laft fefiion of the preceding parliament, in order to v.— 
agitate anew thofe, meafurcjs which were rendered abortive by its 
di^^o]lItion '^ They delayed -paying any, attention to his raajefty’a 
application for fupply: they refumed, with unabated refentment, 
the impeachment of lord Danby. The rumour of a pardon granted 
him by the king, in bar of an impeachment, whetted their acri¬ 
mony; and challtaged them to enter the lifts againft the mighty 
power of prerogative'*. But above all, the late difeovery of a popilh 
plot furniftied inexhauftible materials for inftaming the jealouiies of 
the people*^ , 

While the nation trembled for the approach of popery, a plot was Popifli plot, 
difeovered, whkh converted fufpicion intp conviction, and feemed 
to require the moft fpeedy and violent - expedients for fecuring the 
exiftence of the proteftant religion, , and the fafety of its profeflbrs**. 

Everyipaftion in excefs invades the province of the underftanding, 
and has.an immediate tendency to miflead opinion, and per vert judgv 
ment. But there occurs not, in the annals of -any nation, a more 
ftriklng example of the influence of terror, in fupplying the moft 
palpable deficiency of evidence, and overpowering the dictates of hu¬ 
manity, than the precipitancy and the violence, with which all parties 
in England entered into the meafurcs we are now going to recite. 


Journ. Commons, iptb March. 

*s Ibid. 20th, 22d, 24th March, and* l'6th 
April. Ralph, .V(d. i. p.437. 

The difeovery of a popifli plot was com¬ 
municated to the king, during the recefs, be¬ 
fore the laftfeflion of the preceding* pjirliatnent. 
By the advice of the earl of Danby, the exa¬ 
mination of witnefles was introduced into par¬ 
liament. Journ. Com. 23d OAober, 1678. 

From the moment of information, both 
houfes of parliament were occupied in con¬ 
triving meafures to difeover the circumilances 
of the plot, and the perfons concerrted in it: 
and in forming refoludons exprefflve of their 
alarm and indipiation againft the Roman ca¬ 


tholics. The efFefl of infpe«fting the Journals 
in this parliament, was a renewal of thefe mea¬ 
fures and reiblutions. Agreeably to the plan 
of brevity propofed in this work, I have given 
a continued narrative of the moft important 
meafures adopted by both houfes relative to 
the plot; though fome of them were purfued 
by the laft parliament, and fome of them re¬ 
newed by this, at fucceflive periods. In this 
comprehenfive recital the lefs impropriety will 
appear, when it is obferved, that the refolu- 
tions and the meafures of the laft parliament 
and of this, not only illuftrate the fame fpirit, 
but that the latter, with little variation, are a 
tranfeript of the former. 
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• An account of a plot to aflaffinate the king, and to intro^ce*the 
Roman catholic rdigion, though bearing in the face of. it> cifcuiiu- 
fiances the moft improbable and contradi^oiy, and attefted b^^meiv 
of the raoft profligate chamber, obtained uniyerial eredit,^ and roufed 
a fpirit of fury and implacable vengeance .againA all who were fuf- 
pedled of favouring that religion. 

Both boufe§ of parliament concurred in a<vote, “ That, there is, 
** and has been for fevetal' years> pail, a treafonable plot and con- 
“ fpiracy contrived and carried on for. murdering the king, and for 
“ fubverting the proteilant religion and the eilabUihed government * V* 
They confecrated their opinion with the fan^ion of rel^ious fo« 
lemnity, and addreifed his mpjeily to appoint a day of humiliation 
and prayer, to obtain reconciliation with God, and to intreat him 

1 

to defeat the defigns of their enemies'*. 

The commons entered with diligence info die examination of wit- 
nelTes, to conflrm the idea entertained of the plot: they offered a 
pardon and reward to flich the criminals as ihould make new dif- 
coveries, and impeach their accomplices: they addrefied the king to 
give a reward of twenty pounds for the d^covery of every catholic 
pried, and to pay the fum of five hundred pounds, agreeably to his 
proclamation, to Bedloe, whole teftimony, notwithilanding the 
Infamy of his charaaer had been admitted as fatisfaaory evidence 
of the murder of Godfrey, a material faa, conneded with the 
cojifpiracy They committed colonel Edward Sackville, one of 
their members, to the Tower j and. afterwards expelled him the 
houfe, for having difparaged *the evidence of the plot; and to 
perpetuate his punilhment, they addrefled the king, to render him 

Journ. Contnoos, z4ih March.—Joam. days fearch, lying io a ditcH near the city.— 
Lords. a4th March. *nie coroner and his jury gave It as their ver- 

** Journ. Commons, soth March. did. that he was murdered by perfons un- 

•9 North’s Examen. Rereiby. known; udit was oniverfally taken for grant- 

Sir Edmund Bury Godfrey had received ed. that it was done by the paptfts* in order 
anAattefted pates’s narrative, and fuddenly dif- to fupprds the evidence of the plot, 
appeared. His body was found, after three 


incapable 
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incapable of holding any office under government **. Hiey drew tip A P.'. 
articler of impeachment againft earl Fowls, vifeount Stafford,'lord « „■ — - 
Arundel of?jWardttV lord Behffis, five-popifti lords who hdd been 
committed upon Oateses tnfi»i3sation. They addrclTed the king,-to 
order all papifis to remove ten miles London and, becaufc 
he Teemed dilatory and lenient in the punilhment of the unhappy 
perfons already condemned for' bein^ acceffbry to the ^ plot, they 
urged him, by repeated addreflee, to order their cxecufion **, They 
brought in a bill for the banifiiment of allpapifis, and even thofe'Who 
were reputed to be Tuch, twenty miles from London and Weft- 
minfte^;' and for confining^ thofe who lived at that diftance from 
London, within five miles^of thar habitations*’. To impreft the 
nation more deeply with the apprehenfion of danger,, they re- 
folved, that if the king fiiould come* to a violent death, they would 
avenge it to the utmeft upon papifts**. They ToUcited the lords, 
to concur with them in^an addrefs to the king, to ^ve orders to 
the lieutenants of the fevtral counties, to have the train bands in; 
readinefs, and, that the militia of' London,, Weftminfteri the Tower^ 

Hamlets,, and the countit^S' of Middlefex and- Surrey may be im¬ 
mediately raifed^ and put ,into a pofture of defence *V 
The lords Teconded thefe meafures, and in* Tome inftaitces they - by the Lord.*, 
exceeded the zeal of the commons. Not content with adopting vari¬ 
ous meaftires to dete£fc and cohviifl popilh recufants, and Tuch as had 
.been acceflbry to the plot, they ftretched the arm of power with ar*» 
bitrary violence,Jagaiftft. thoTe who'did not implicitly- approve their 
fentiments; and puniftied men for .Opinions over which they had 
no command A committee appointed' to inquire into the dan¬ 
ger impertding over the nation, was alfo empowered, to call before 
them, perfons who haiexprcffedthemfelvcs doubtfully concerning the 

»* Jouro. Commons, paiBm ifr OOCiber, »* Joam. Commons, 25* March. 

November, and December, 1678.; March, Ibid. iithMay. 

April, and May, 1679. . •» Ib!d.-9th and' loth May. 

** JQiMHt..Co mm ons, 25^1'March. '**'Joiftn. Lords, 11th March. 


plot, 
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plot, or who had declared, that thofe, who fuffered for it, were 
innocent and unjuftly condemned To render this refolutron mdi*e 
threatening' and awful, they fixed upon no names, but left it in 
the form of a general, inquifitorial, warrant, to be applied as ex- 
tcnfively as the committee fhould deem proper**. They ftretched 
their violence beyond the confines of England, and addrefled the 
king, that the laws againfi the Roman catholics in Ireland might 
be carried into ftrid execution **. 

The direful elFedls of thefe meafures it is painful to recolledl. 
Allured by the profpedt of confequence and of reward, informers 
crowded from every quarter: judges and juries, infeded with the 
predominant credulity and panic of the nation, admitted guilt, and 
Ihed the blood of their fellow-citizens, upon evidence, which, in 
a more dirpafiionate period, would not have been deemed fufii- 
cient to juftify any fentence afFeding property or charader, in the 
moft trifling degree. The great body of the people, agitated by 
terror, and duped by an implicit confidence in their fadious leaders, 
delighted for a feafon in fanguinary and oppreflive deeds. Real 
dangers may excite imaginary and exaggerated fears: imaginary and 
exaggerated fears may be pleaded as an apology for rafh and extreme 
feverity, but the man of fenfibility will recoil with horror from fcencs 
which exhibit the mofl; defperate outrage of bigotry, and the mofi: 
diflorted features of human nature. The patriot who feels for the 
honour of his country, will wifh that tranfadions, which imprint an 
indelible ftain upon the wifdom and integrity of his anceftors, were 
erafed from the page of hiftory*®. 

Thefe 

*7 Joum. Lords, i ith March. alleged, and the notorious perjury detected 

** Ibid. 25th March and Z3d April. in the courfe of the evidence. See North's 

Ibid. I ft and 17th April. Examen, p. 176-9. — Somers' Col. vol. vii. 

The exiftence of a popifti plot certmnly p, 361. 405.—Life of James, 1677, 81, 83. 

appears queftionable, when the following con* -.-Salmon’s Modern Hift. vol. xxiii.—Life of 
fiderations are attended to: the Duke of Ormond, vol. u. p. 513 .—'Burnet, 

lit. The infamous charafler of the witneiTes, 1698. 
the inconMency and contradUlion of the fafts zdly. The plot often changed its fhape. 

3 The 
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Thefe unhappy efie£^ of the dread of popery, however lament- ^ 
able, were not matter of deep.concern to the fovereign What- ' 


The account given of it in the parliament was 
difi«rent from that which had been ^diveipd 
to the privy council^ and the evidence, adduced 
in the trial of individuals before the judges, 
differed from both. 5 |oeners’ C<A. v<d. 4. p. 
44. Some of the votes of parUaraent, parti¬ 
cularly that ndiich rrikted to the’ innocence of 
the queen, involved the petjury of Oato and 
Bedloe. Journ. Commons, palfim. 

3dly, The vehement and invariable prtJtef- 
tations of innocence mad^ by sdl who Altered 
on account of the plot, is a circumftancc en¬ 
titled to great weight, when connefted with 
the above obfervations. Nor will the univerfal 
credit given to the rumour of the plot, and 
the zeal with which it was profecuted, ap¬ 
pear unaccountable, when the peculiar cir- 
cumftances of the times are attentively con- 
fidered. 

iff. The deep horror of the people of 
“England at popery, awakened and heightened 
by the duke of York’s converfion to that re¬ 
ligion, pepared them to liften, with devour¬ 
ing credulity, to every tale of danger arifing 
from that fource. The difcovery of the cor- 
refpondence of Charles with France, and his 
attachment to her intereff, always combined 
with the introdudtion of popery and the ruin 
of England, raifed the credit of the witneffes 
to a pitch to which it could not have attained 
at any other period; eftablifhcd an imaginary 
connexion of fails, which fopplied the want 
of dirCA poof, and fet afidc many ftrong and 
fufpicious circuraftances. Thus the paragraphs 
in Coleman’s Letters, which referred to the 
fecret league between Charles and the court 
of France, appeared to perfons who were ig¬ 
norant of that league, to carry undoubted evi¬ 
dence of the exiftcncc of the plot. See Sec. 
-Hift. of Europe, vol. i. p* *31* 

idly. The refentment and the diligence of 
the leaders of faflion, and particularly the 
uncommon talents and the indefatigable in- 
duftry of Shaftfbury, "were employed, if not 
in the firft inftance, to fabricate evidence in 
fupport of the exiftence of the plot; yet, un¬ 
doubtedly, to improve every rumour and ex¬ 


terna! event to the greateft advantage, by 
cheriUting the credulhy and exciting the terror 
of the nation. See Shafclbury’s Trial, State 
Trialsjvol.iii. Copies of Oates’s Narrativewere 
circulated through tho nation : Every new dif- 
covery was dlfpatched with incredible expedi¬ 
tion, and with circumftaqces of aggravated 
korror, to the remoteft parts of the country. 
The calamities of nature and of accident, as 
they bed fuited their purpofe, were interpret¬ 
ed, either as providential wai nings of national 
danger, or as the effeAs of the malignancy of 
the Roman catholics, conneAed with the plan 
of extirpating the protellants. Journ. Com¬ 
mons, 26th April, 1679. 

3dly, The pufillanimity of the king, and the 
diihoned policy of his minifters, co-operated 
with the fchemes and the labours of thofr 
whofe intereff it was to effabliih the belief of 
the plot. Life of James, 1680. 

4thly, The invitations, pardons, and re- 
wai^s, held forth to informers and witneffes, 
produced fuch an accumulation of evidence, 
that it was no wonder if Ibmewhat was ciilled 
from it, that was fpecious and impofing. 

•5 th. The violence and partiality of the 
judges,-particularly of chief joffice Scroggs, 
not only difpenfed with the moil effential qua¬ 
lities of evidence, but trampled upon the prin¬ 
ciples of j office, and thus gave a fanAion to 
that latitude which the prejudice of every man 
led him to adopt, in the interpretation of proofs 
adduced in fupport of the reality of the plot. 

6th. The difeovery of Coleman’s corre- 
fpondence, and the expreffions in fome of his 
letters, though no proof of the identical plot 
difeovered by Oates, nor involving the privi¬ 
ty of others, yet manifeffed fo much of that 
fpirit of refflefs intrigue and violent bigotry 
which charaAerife the Roman catholic reli¬ 
gion, that they may be eafriy fuppofrd to have 
produced a mighty influence in railing an 
alarm, and fully convincing thofe who were 
alarmed. L’Eftrange. North’s Examen, p. 
123 and 169.—Somers’ Col. vii. p. 262.— 
Welwood, p. 123. 

Burnet, See. , 
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erer were the private fentiments of Charles, he had hitherto given 
countenance to leal, which veiled itfelf under the pretext of loyalty **. 
Some of .the minifters, upon whom he relied with implicit confir 
dence, either from convidion, or with the crafty defign of diverting 
to ano^er objed the ftorm which was ready to burft upon their own 
heads, flood foremdft in the profecution of meafures, for the difco- 
very and the punUhm^t of the abettors of the popifh conipiracy 
Other coincident meafures, ereded upon the fame bafis, and 
Eowing from a difaffedion to the court, were of a tendency more 
alarming to the king and his minifters. The profecution of lord 
Danby was conduded by the commons with fuch virulent and tyran^ 
nical opprefhon, as rendered it evident, that their objed was not 

4 

merely to difgrace a minifter whom they hated, but to ftain the 
honour of the prince, and to check the future exertions of prero¬ 
gative Intimidated by the profped of thefe confequences, the king 
would willingly have entered into a compromife with the ctUnmons, 
by yielding, in a cotmn degree, to the difgrace of his minifter, 
notwithftanding his having already granted him a pardon For 
this purpofe a bill was carried through in the houfe of lords, for 
rendering lord Danby incapable of coming into his majefty's pre- 


Echanl gives us this' remarkable anec¬ 
dote, which he heard from the perfcm to 
whom the king related it. About the begin¬ 
ning 6f the rumour of the {dot, an entertain¬ 
ment was given, by twenty eminent citizeni, 
to Tongue and Oates, and to a noted divine, 
who had been often favoured with the king's 
private converfadon. The fuperior deference 
paid to Oates offended Dr. ‘t'ongue, who ad- 
drelTed his afTodate in thefe words: ** You 
** know nothing at all of the plot, but what 
** you learned from me." One of the com¬ 
pany commumcated this informauon to the 
king, who fent for the above divine, and de- 
iired to hear the particulars from him. He 
alleged the badnefs of his memory, and de- 
Hred the idog to excufe him. Though the 
king urged, he fdll declined to fadsfy him. 


-Upon which, the king incenfed fpoke to this 
effeA: I find diere is like to be a great 

“ deal of bloodfhed about this plot, and the 
** times are fb trotdslefeme and dangerous to 
me, that 1 durft not venture to pardon any 
that is condemned; their blood be upon 
** your head, and not upon miae." Echard, 
vol. iii. p. 472-3. 

Contt^cd the king's juivate iend- 
ments, compare his fpeech to both houfes, 
November idyS.. 

The king refuftd to pardon Plunket, though 
he believed him to be innocent. Echard, 
vol. iii. p. 6 $s, 

** Life of James, 1680. Extradl 12th. 

Joum. Commons, 20th, 21ft March. 

Burnet, voLii. p. 788. 
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fence, of holding afty office, or Ikting in the houfe of lords Far 
from being fatisfied with'thii, the commons forwarded a bill of 
attainder, which was to be put in force, unlela he furrendeied him*- 
felf for tml agaitift h cesrtain fisted day The lords fent back this 
bill; repeated confcrencifiS' between the two iioufes were held upon 
the fubje^ of it. The commiffioners from the lords earneftly ex- 
poftulaCed wirii thofe from the commons to mitigate their feverity, 
and to obtain their conferit to the banishment of lord Danby. The 
commons, with an inflexible obftinacy, contended for the bill of 
attainder. The lords, at laft, rdudantly confented, that it ihould 
pafs, under the condition of prolonging the period allowed for lord 
Danby*8 fiinrendering himfelf for trial 

By this vidfory of the commons, the principal objedf the king The kin| 
expected to obtain, by the diflblution of his parliament, was fruf- theproceeL 
trated. He muft immediately fubmit to all the difagreeable confe- 
quettces of a rigid ferutiny into Danby’s correfpondence with France. 

A trial was to be carried on, in defpite of a royal pardon; an at¬ 
tempt highly mortifying to the king, anJ which, if fuccefsful, would 
furnilh a precedent for the farther abridgment of his power **. A 
ftorm no lefs formidable was gathering in afiother quarter. The 
commons had, early in*' this felflon, introduced a bill to fecure the 
kingdom from popery It was impoflible to conjedhire, what ex¬ 
travagant projects the ingenuity of fadlion might not eredt upon this 
broad foundation. It was certainly forefeen, that the exclufion of 
the' duk^ of York from the fucceflion to the throne, was diredtly 
aimed at; a theafure which the king formed the refolution of refifting 
at any ha±ard He found that he had not gained any advantage 
by changitog the reprefentatives of the people, neither could he hope 
to derive firicefe and effedhial exertions in fupport of his preroga- 


ings of the 
commons. 


Joorn. Lords, 22d March. 

*7 Joarn.Com.Z5th&^6^March» lit April. 

** Ibid. 4th. 5th, 7th/8th. 9th, i^othj lath. 
i4jEti A|trU. 


•» North’s Examen. 

Journ. Commons, 22d March. 
♦* Echard. 
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A new 
council. 


acceiTorj to the councils of the popular leaders **. He was aware, 
on the other hand, of that increafe of national difaifedtion, and the 
embarralTment of his 6nances, which muft be the confequenees of a 
premature dilTolution of parliament. In this crifis of perplexity and 
dillrefs, he fondly Uftened to the projed of a new council, fuggefted 
by fir William Temple, as the mof); likely expedient for maintaining 
his own authority and the peace of the nation The privy coun¬ 
cil, which confifled of fixty members, was but little confulted upon 
the affairs of government. The king had been wont to feled from 
his larger council a fmall number, under the name of the committee 
for foreign affairs, to whofe difcuffion and advice the moft impor¬ 
tant meafures, relative to domeflic and foreign politics, were re¬ 
ferred^*. It was now refolved, that the privy council fhould be 
reduced to the number of thirty; the one half of this number was 
to be filled by perfons in minifterial offices, who might therefore be 
expeded to pay a decent refped to prerogative; and as the other 
fifteen were perfons of the greatefi property in the nation, it was 
believed, that, through their influence, the violence of oppofition 
would be reftrained, and the public bufinefs conduded with harmony 
and fuccefs. By transferring to the new council the fupreme direc¬ 
tion of affairs, the king hoped to be exempted from refponfibility, 
and to efcape that cenfure, which had hitherto purfued him through 
every fucceffive change of miniftry and meafures **. Though the 
notification of this meafurc was received with teftimonies of appro¬ 
bation by the people, and their more unprejudiced reprefentatives in 
parliament, yet, to the leaders of every party it appeared fome- 
what exceptionable. The zealous toyaliils were offended at a re¬ 
nunciation of power which depreffed prerogative, and excluded thenk 
from any fhare of public influence *®. The members in oppofition 


Dalrymple. Ap. ** Ralph, vol. i. p. 438. 

Temple. Journ. LortU and Commons, Ibid, 
aid April. ^ Life of James, 1679. North*! Examen.' 

imputed 
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imputed the appointment of lord Shaftlbury, to be prefident of the ^ p* 

council, to the timidity of the king, rather than to any change in '- 

his fentiments; and regarded it as a happy prefage of their fuccefs 
in extorting farther concefhons from the crown, and advancing their 
own influence. The factious members of the council availed them- 
felves of their new dignity to raile their credit in parliament The 
earl of Shaftlbury boafled of his precedency, as an evidence of his 
having recovered the favour of the king 

So far from working any change upon the temper of the com¬ 
mons, the inftitution of the new council does not appear to have 
produced the fmalleft abatement of their ardour, or any interruption 
to the violent meafures in which they were engaged. 

They proceeded, the day after it had taken place, to i*enew their The com- 
inftru< 9 :ion 8 to the committee for the impeachment of the earl of 
Danby, who had furrendered himfelf at the bar of the houfe of lords fhTcaTof 
Indignant at any barrier being oppofed to their refentment, they Dmby. 
appointed a committee to inquire into the proceedings relative to 
lord Danby’s pardon, and the manner in which it had been ob¬ 
tained They refolved that the - pardon was illegal, and confe- 


Life of James, 1679. Nortli’sJExamcn. 

*' It may feem fomewhat extraordinary, 
that lord Shaftlbury, fo treacherous to Charles, 
(hould be taken into the new council. He 
was, however, propofed by the king himfelf, 
who affigned this reafon for it, that, if left 
out, he would do more mifehief than any 
man. 

This trimming of the king operated greatly 
to the prejudice of his affairs, as it made the 
people believe, that Shaftlbury was Hill in the 
king’s confidence, and induced them to give 
credit to all his political fidHons. Defpairing 
of being ever reconciled to the duke of York, 
he devoted himfelf entirely to the intereil of 
the duke of Monmouth. He ufed to declare 
.among his friends, that the duke of Mon¬ 
mouth was fo beloved by the king, that he 
r>nly wilhed to have an opportunity of ac¬ 


knowledging his legitimacy, and that the vio¬ 
lent profecucion of thofe concerned in the 
popifh plot, the cxclufion of tbc duke of 
York, and the obfiinacy of parliament, would 
afford him that opportunity. Echard, vol. iii. 
Life of James, 1679. Such mifehief,” 
fays fir William Temple, " could never have 
grown, if Shaftlbury had not worked him- 
ielf into the credit of being fecretly well 
with the king, and Hill better with Mon¬ 
mouth, whole fuccefs would repay all their 
fervices.” Temple, vol. i. p. 418. This 
faA conveys an inilrudive lefibn to princes, 
that nothing can be more dangerous than ex¬ 
ternally to carefs, and to inveft with autho¬ 
rity, thofe men whom they fecretly detell and 
fear. 

Journ. Commons, aad April. 

Ibid. 25th April. 
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judgment againR him, as Handing accufed of high treafon 
legality of the pardon^ and the obje<Hions of the commons, the 
lords refolved to examine with deliberation and candour, and ad* 
dreflfed the king to appoint a high Reward to prefide at the trial of 
lord Danby and the popifli lords; the latter of which they intended 
to bring to a flpcedy decifion Thefe refolutions of the lords were 
confidered by the commons as intended to interrupt the progrefs of 
lord Danby’s trial, and to fcreen prerogative from the Ihock it mud 
have fuftained by the difregarding of the king’s pardon. Another 
refolution of the lords, which appeared more materially to affect 
the iflue of the trial, confirmed the fufpicions of the commons, and 
furnifiied a new topic of altercation between the two houfes. 
After deliberating upon the circumdances of the trial, the lords de** 
cided, tliat the bilhops were entitled > to remain in the houfe, in 
capital cafes, till judgment of death ihould be pronounced As 
the invariable attachment of the biflhops to the meafures of the court 
was notorious, this refolution of the lords was confidered as dcci- 
five with refped: to the preliminary quedion of the validity of lord 
Danby’s pardon. The commons earnedly druggled, in repeated 
conferences with the lords, to prevail upon them to retrad their 
opinion with regard to the interference of the biihops, and alfo to 
prefer the trial of lord Danby to that of the other lords under im¬ 
peachment. Unable to obtain the confent of the lords, they pafTed 
refolutions in oppofition to their decifions. They not only afleried,. 
that the pardon was illegal, but declared it criminal in any of their 
members to maintain its validity. They refolved, that the bifhops 
had no right to vote in cafes of life and death 


** Journ. Commons, jtK May. - given againft the criminal. Hume, vol. i- 

Journ. Lords, 5th and 6th May. The fame refpedt to the delicacy of the eccle- 

Ibid. 13th May. fiaftical chara£ier feems to have taken place in 

By the coniHtutions of Clarendon, the other kingdoms of Europe. Retz's Memoirs, 
clergy are required to aflift at trials only till ** Journ. Commons, 15th, 17th, z6th May. 
fentence of death, or lola of members, be Grey’s Debates, vol. vii. 
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Irritated by repeated difappointinerits of bringing their attacks ^ ^ ^ P. 
upon the prerogative to any effedual ifiue, and emboldened by the 
increafing difcontent of the nation, the commons now refolved, with 
more daring affault, to pufh their refentment within the walls 
the palace, and to offer violence to the affeftions of the king. 

Having found that the adherence of the duke of York to the 
Roman catholic religion was a principal caufe of tljf dangerous 
confpiracy againft the life of the king and the conftitution, they 
brought in a bill to exclude him from the fucceflion to the crown 
after the demife of his majcfty The detail of arguments upon 
both Tides of this queftion, by far the moft delicate and important 
that was agitated in the courfe of this reign, I defer till that period, 
when they may be faid to have attained to their highcft improve¬ 
ment and moft extenfive influence. We need not wonder if the 
firft propofal of the exclufion filled the king with anxiety and alarm> 
and excited the moft determined purpofe of oppofition to it. Here¬ 
ditary, indefeafible right was the foundation of non-refiftance and of 
abfolute power. The exclufion of the next lineal heir of the crown 
cut the ftock upon which all thofe luxuriant branches of prerogative 
were grafted, which his fondeft prejudices led him to venerate and 
to cherilh It were uncandid, at the fame time, not to admit, that 
the influence of natural affe<ftion contributed to render the king 
averfc to a meafure contrived to bereave his brother of his birth¬ 
right, and, in cafe of his furviving, to cbnfign him to exile and 
difgrace. 

While the commons were vehemently engaged in forwarding Inquiries 
the bill of exclufion, they contrived with dexterous policy, to intro- the mifin?. 
duce fuch inquiries as furniflied new arguments for that meafure; "hJ’navyVnd 
and which at the fame time obliquely refledled upon the charac- revenue, 
ter of the duke of York. They appointed a committee to in- 

** Joum. Commons, 27th April, 8th and Rerelby, p. 121. Life of James, i680k 

nth May. Exuad 12th. 
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- quire Into the mifcarriages of the navy, the management of which 

* had principally devolved upon him, and in which he had hitherto 
been fuppofed to poflefs diftinguifhed merit A ftrid examination 
into the expenditure and the abufes of the revenue was carried on, 
with a view of expofing the corrupt prad:ices of the king and his 
minifters during the late parliament j and to render infamous thofe 
members who had yielded to their influence. Charles Bertrey, who 
had received a commiffion for diftributing the fum of two hundred 
and fifty thoufand, four hundred and fixty-feven pounds, for the 
fecret fervice of government, was, by the order of the houfe, com¬ 
mitted to the cuftody of the ferjeant at arms, becaufe he refufed 
to fl:ate to them the particular articles in which that fum had been 
expended **. Sir Stephen Fox, who had been employed by the 
court in the fame office, was ordered to produce every account of 
money paid to members, or to other perfons, for the purpofe of keep¬ 
ing public tables, and performing any fecret fervice for the 
court*". From fir Stephen Fox’s evidence it appeared, that the 
fum of three thoufand four hundred pounds had been paid, annu¬ 
ally, in penfions to members of parliament; a fum which fell fhort 

• of the expeflation of the authors of this invefligation. There is 
reafon however to fufped, that this fum was but an inconfiderable 
proportion of the money diftributed for the purpofe of corrupting 
members. For it is remarkable, that fome names were added, upon 

57 Journ. Commons, 22(1 May 1679. Sir there is no evidence of his having been guilty 
Anthony Dean and Mr. Samuel Pepys, fecre- of fuch treachery; but the very inditution of 
tarics of the admiralty, were charged with the inquiry, while the prejudices of the nation 
holding a correfpondcnce with France. The run high againft him, made him perhaps ap- 
former, it was alleged, had carried into pear more criminal in their eftimation, than 
France an exad lill of the Englilh navy, a if it had been brought to an ilTue. Ralph, 
defeription of all the forts, and an account of p. 4^0. 

their wcaknefs and ftrength. This he was Journ. Commons, loth May. Grey’s 

fuppofed to have done, with the privity of the Debates, vol. vii. p. 232. 

duke 0* York, and for the purpofe of carry- s> Ibid. 23d May, Gru-y’s Debates, voj. vii, 

ing on the plot. Though the duke of York p. 315. 

was much in the intered of France, yet 
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the knowledge of private members, to the lift of penfioners delivered 
by fir Stephen Fox, who fpoke merely from memory, and the books 
of account never were produced, nor could afterwards be found 
It muft alfo be obferved, that this inquiry was confined to the 
abufe of the revenue; and it may be conjectured, that a great part 
of the money which the king received from France, was applied 
to the fame profligate purpofe of domeftic corruption. 

To retrench the parliamentary influence of the court, a bill was 
twice read in the commons, to prevent any member of the houfe from 
accepting of any poft or penfion, during that fcflion of parliament*'. 
They extended their views beyond a temporary reformation, and 
turned their thoughts towards the moft cfleCtual means for fccuring 
the independence, and preferving the integrity, of fuccecding par¬ 
liaments. In order to prevent the court: from conferring the privi¬ 
lege of voting on the very eve of an eleClion, upon pcri'ons devoted 
to its intereft, and often brought from a diftance, to counteract the 
natural and the pure influence of conftituents, the period of one 
year’s refidence in the county or burgh in which they voted, and 
two hundred pounds clear of all incumbrances, were propofed to- 
conftitute a qualification for a vote. Heavy penalties were enaded 
againft corruption, and the magiftrates and officers who fhould con¬ 
nive at it. The bill concluded with declaring, that no future parlia¬ 
ment fhould, either by prorogation, adjournment, or any other me¬ 
thod, be continued above the fpace of two years That the com¬ 
mons might totally exclude the crown from every hope of fupply by 
any expedient, without their confent and authority, a bill was brought 
in and committed, to fecure the fubje<ft: from the illegal exadion of 
money*’. Thefe laudable efforts for improving the conftitution 
were fruftrated by a mifunderftanding which happened between the 
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Bills to re- 
tii-iicli thi; 
iiiiluciii'c (if 
the court. 


^0 Ralph, vol. i. p. 449. See an account of it in Ralph, vol. i. p. 449. 

Journ. Commons, iftMay. Joum. Commons, ijd, 25th April, id 

•* This bill is not inferted in tlie Journals. May. 
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a7th May. 


Charles at¬ 
tempts to en¬ 
ter into anew 
treaty with 
the French 
king. 


two houfes, in various points relative to the trial of lord Danby. 
A bill for fecuring the liberty of the fubjedt, known by the name of 
the habeas corpus, met with better fuccefs; and vill for ever 
diftinguilh this parliament, by the grateful remembrance of 
pofterity 

A feries of meafures, fo hoftile to prerogative, widened the breach 
between the king and the commons. No fooner was it hifpecled 
that the king intended to prorogue the parliament, than meafures 
were taken out of doors to intimidate him,- by difplaying the ftrong 
fupport which the commons derived from the aftedtions and grati¬ 
tude of the people. An addrefs of thanks to the parliament by the 
city of London, and a remonilr^ce againft tluir prorogation, were 
prepared*’. Precipitated ^ fear, the king durft not Iiazard the ad¬ 
vice of his new council, l^ich he had pledged himfelf to regard ; 
and, by an unexpected prorogation, ftopt the tide of popular rage, 
which beat with fuch threatening violence againft the pillars of prero¬ 
gative. The third parliament of Charles was diflblved the twelfth 
of July, one thoufand fix hundred and feventy-nine, and a new 
parliament fummoned to meet on the feventeerith of October fol¬ 
lowing. 

To the king, difappointed of the fuccefs he expeCted from the 
diflblution of the long parliament, there now remained no profpeCl 
of fupplying his neceflities, and of reigning in peace, but by renew¬ 
ing his alliance with France, or obtaining, in a new parliament, repre- 
fentatives more friendly to the interefts of the crown. Steps were 
taken preparatory to either of thofe meafures, as ftiould afterwards 
be found expedient. 

As Chaf es was led, by an infatuated predilection, to prefer the 
friendfhip of France to the affeClions of his fubjeCts, fo the former 
was at this time ftrongly recommended to him, by the addrefs 


^ Journ. Commons. 27th May. 


*5 Rcrefl^y. Temple. 
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aad importunity of his brother Alarmed by the repeated at- ^ 
tempts to exclude him from the throne, the duke of'York de- u ,—j 
voted ,himfelf, with anxious affiduity, to promote a treaty between 
his brother and the French king, as the only means of prevent¬ 
ing the meeting of a future parliament, and of fecuring his own 
fucceflio^‘^ The extravagant demands of Lewis firft retarded 
the progrefs of this treaty, and at laft put an end to it. He in- 
fifted that Charles Ihould lay afide parliaments altogether, or dif- 
continue them for a long time, a meafure which, from paft expe¬ 
rience, had been found equally unfafe and impradicableThe; 
fuipenfion of parliament for the fpace of three years, was at laft 
agreed to by Charles, and accepted of by the king of France. 

But, though it is probable that the former was well inclined to con¬ 
clude this treaty, yet his minifters, particularly Sunderland and 
Hyde, who had taken every previous ftep with zeal, rejedled the 
terms of it, either from the dread of perfonal xlanger in cafe Of 
detedion, or from the apprehenfion of being difappointed of the 
rewards they expeded from France*®. 

In the mean while, the general courfe of eledions did not open a circum- 

I /. t • I* ftances unfa- 

near profped of compofing the tumults of the nation, and of re- vourabic to 
eftabliftiing the tranquillity of the king, by the intervention of par- the courfc of 
Jiament. If patriotic zeal had not hitherto accompliflied its full 
defire, yet it had led to difeoveries which faftened ignominy upon 
the adherents to, the court, and weakened their influence in the 
competition for public confidence. The inquiry of the late parlia¬ 
ment into the ftate of the penfions, produced a lift of names, which 
were circulated throUgh the country with malevolent additions; and 
they were reprefented, as having rendered themfelves too infamous 
to be entrufted with the protedion of the rights of their fellow- 

** Dalrytnple, Ap. p. 239. “ Ibid. p. 233-4. 

See letters of the duke of York to Lewis, Ibid. p. 242. 

Ibid. p. 239. 
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* fubjeds'". To countenance their pretenfions was to participate of 
their crimes, and to endanger the conftitution. The part which in¬ 
dividuals had taken in the exclufion, the moil ambiguous queftion 
which had been difcufTed in the laft parliament, Was aflumed as an 
infallible criterion to alcertain integrity or corruption of charader, 
and to fix the approbation or the cenfure of the people. The ex- 
clufionifts were patriots, proteftants, and friends to the conftitution : 
the anti-exclufionifis were, in their hearts, papifts, the abettors of 
arbitrary power, and devoted to the intereft of France^'. All the 
malignant ingredients which compofed the laft of thefe charaders 
were comprehended in the name of Torj^ a terfh which had been 
fcarmerly applied to the wildeft favages in Ireland; while the loyalifts 
as Iccmfully retorted upon their antagonifts the appellation of Whig, 
by which they exprefled the idea they entertained of their defpicable 
Ration, illiberal principles, and tumultuary proceedings Circum- 
ftances fo well fitted to work upon the temper of the people, ftill 
agitated with frefh rumours about the plot, and applied with dexte¬ 
rity and diligence by the country party or whigs, produced a ma¬ 
jority of returns in their favour. 

Some events occurred after the eledions, which farther tended to 
increafe the difeontents of the people, and to furnifti new materials for 


Caveat againft Whigs, p. 68. Nofth’s 
Examen. 

Ibid. 

The terms Whig and Tory came to be in 
familiar ufe during the late parliament. The 
people, while the quellion concerning the ex- 
cluilon was depending, aU'embled, day after 
day, about the gates of Weftminllcr. The 
king’s guards were ordered to dilperfe them ; 
and as a feuffle fometinies enfued, tlie enraged 
multitude exprefled their indignation by giv¬ 
ing their adverfaries the name of Toriet. Such 
the wild Irilh were called, of whofe barbarity 
the moll (hocking accounts were at this time 
brought to London. The mean appearance 
of .^e rabble, who auended the excluiiooifls 


with (boats of applaufe as they entered and re¬ 
turned from the houfe of commons, provoked 
the loyaliils to exprefs their contempt of them 
by the appellation of Whigs, which was ap¬ 
propriated to the pborell of the people in Scot¬ 
land, or thofe who carried to market the re- 
fufe, or what was called the whig of the milk, 
which their wretchednefs would not allow them 
to bellow upon their cattle. North’s Examen, 
P.-320. 

The fame names were afterwards applied to 
the clergy: thofe who preached againft the 
fanatics, and in defence of the prerogative, 
were called Tories : thofe who (bunded the 
alarm of popery ai\fl of the plot, were called. 
Whigs. Ibid,. 

the 
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the declamation of ih’eir leaders, when permitted to enter upon the ® ^ 

difeharge of their public truft. The duke of York fuddenlj? pefurned '—679?^ 
from BruiTeU, as foon as the king’s indlfpofition was notified to him, ad S«|>c. 
and met with a receptien which confirmed the general impreifion of 
hU brother's unalterable attachment to his interefi”. The moft im¬ 
portant favours conferred by the court were now traced to his re¬ 
commendation^'^. The duke of Monmouth, who had attained to 
the fummit of popularity by the intrigues of his P^i'ty, and the fuc- 
cefs and lenity with which he had extinguithed the rebellion of the 
covenanters in Scotland, was deprived of all his offices; and banifhed 
to the Continent; while the duke of York was permitted to refide in 
Scotland, that he might be near the feene of action’*. The inven¬ 
tion of a new plot,. called the meal-tub plot, revived the Ipirit of oaober. 
terror and profecution, which had begun to languifh from the yield¬ 
ing temper and fevere fuiferings of the Roman catholics 

The impreffion made by thefe events was too deep to be effaced 
by a few offentatious meafures, purfued by the court in conceifion 
to the prevailing fentiments of the nation. Treaties with Spain and 
with Holland, formerly the objedl of patriotic defirc, were carneftly 
fet about, after the mifearriage of the alliance with France. The 
mod fervent zeal was affected by the court againff: Roman catholics, 
and the king embraced every opportunity of declaring his purpole 
to fall in with any new meafures which might be fuggefted by the 
approaching parliament, to maintain the fafety of the proteftant re¬ 
ligion, provided the legal order of fucceflion was not invaded''. 

This refdHration, however, the popular leaders were determined not 
t 6 tolerate; and, though excluded from the opportunity of parlia¬ 
mentary oppofition, they adopted a method of declaring their fen- 

Burnet. Ecbard. the popilh lordt* to kill the king and lord 

Rerelby, p. 99. Shaftlbury; and becanie feme of the papers 

fi Echard. to which he referred as evidence were found 

One Dangerfield, who had been brand- in a meal-tub, the plot was called the Meal¬ 
ed for the moft atrocious crimes, pretended tub Plot. Ralph, Sec. 
that money had been offered him by fome of ’’’’ Echard. 
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tiinents, not lefs efie^nal, to embolden their adherents, and to coh« 
firm their jealoufy of. the, court. 

The earl of Shaftfbury, accompanied by a confiderable number of 
perfons q( the firft rank in the nation, prefented, to the grand jury of 
Middieiex, reafons for indiding the duke of York as a popilh recu* 
fant. The refufal of the chief juftice Scroggs to admit the com¬ 
plaint, and a premature difmiflion of the grand jury, after he had 
been fent for to Whitehall, afforded a ftriking evidence of the arbi¬ 
trary fpirit of government The long furpenfion of parliament was 
marked, as a palpable cbntradidion to the hypocritical profefTions of 
zeal for the protefiant intereft held forth in all the declarations of the 
court. The laft parliament had been diffolved in the very career of 
their zeal, and while profecuting the moft effedual meafures to de- 
ted and to arraign the machinations of a refilefs and bloody fuperili- 
tion. Was there not feafon to apprehend, that the refentment of 
the court was excited by that part of their condud which appeared 
meritorious, in the eyes of every perfon well aSeded to the religion 
and liberties of England ” ? The people, in general, were imprefied 
with a full perfuafion, that nothing lefs than the united wifdom of 
their independent reprefentatives could penetrate into the deep myf- 
teries of jefuitical intrigues, or devife remedies adequate to the mag¬ 
nitude and extent of the mifehiefs with which they were preg¬ 
nant : and yet, from month to month, by prorogation after proro¬ 
gation, the nation was difappointed of that antidote againfi danger 
which the conftitutiotl provided, and the royal proclamation had 
flattered them to exped. How mortifying, at the fame time, to the 
new eleded members, to be detained in an obfeure and private ila- 
tion, and prevented from enjoying the honours and privileges an¬ 
nexed to the truft and the public charader, which the choice of their 
fellow-citizens had conferred upon them. 

• ** Ralph, vol. i. p. 504. Appeal from the city to the country. 

Agreeably 
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Agreeably to thefe fcntiments, a petition prefented by ifeveh- ^ 
teen peers, fetting forth the ill effeds of the diflTolutiOn of the laft * 
parliament, and praying the king to continue his new elcded parlia- Petitions for 
ment for the difpatch of bufinefs, after the period of the nejtt proro-' ofparitament. 
gation*". The influence of this example Ipread with rapidity, and 
brought in petitions to the fame purpofe from every quarter, and 
from every denomination of citizens*'. A proclamation, iflfued by i^2th Dccem- 
the king, to prohibit perfons from prefuming to promote, or agitate 
fubfcriptions to petitions of a feditious t^dency, only ferved to 
evince the contempt of royal authority, puihed beyond the - reftric- 
tions of law. The violence of this meafdre, and a refined diftinc- 
tion, contrived to evade the law, which exprefsly afcertained the 


right of the fubjedt to petition the fovereign, was expdfed with acri¬ 
mony and ridicule in news-papers, and other periodical publica¬ 
tions**. Prerogative was baffled; the ftream of petitions ftill flowed 
in with unabated violence**. 


If the authority of proclamations was infufficient to prevent peti- Addrefles of 
tions from being thrown into the fcale of popular intereft, the only 
remaining remedy was, to counterbalance them by petitions and ad- 
dreffes of an oppofite tendency. The duke of York, ambitious to 
carry along with him to court an evidence of the great perfonal in¬ 
fluence he had acquired during his refidence in Scotland, had ob¬ 
tained from the nobility and gentlemen there, an addrefs to the 
king, fill! of the moft ardent declarations of loyalty and affedlion, 
and profeffing, in the ftrongeft terms, an abhorrence of that turbu¬ 
lent fpirit which didiated petitions difrefpedtful to his majefty’s per- 
fon and government**. After this example, fimilar addrefles were 


Burnet. Kenner. . Ibid. the methods ufed by the popular party to pro* 

• ** T^he term agitate fubfcriptionsi was cure fubfcriptions to petitions, feemed to re- 
fuggeiled by lord, keeper North, as a pallia- quire a check. North’s Examen, p. 541, &c. 
tive of a proclatoation, which feemed to be Echard, &c. Ibid, 

dire^y in the face of law. At the fame time, 
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promoted by the ageota ai;^ pai^d^ns of the court in England; and 
even prefented by feme of the towns and corporations which had 
petitioned for the meeting of parliament The general fcope of them 
was to. exprefa their fenfe and abhorrence of the mifchievoui tendency 
of petitions; and fome of them, even defeended into a flattering ap¬ 
probation of thofe meafures of the court which were deemed moft 
illegal and arbitrary”. 

The period, to which men of every diflerent opinion and party 
looked forward with .^he moil anxious expectation, at laftap* 
proached: The king, after fix prorogations, met his parliament 
on the twenty-firft of October one thoufand fix hundred and 
eighty. He mentioned in his fpcech the beneficial effeCts which 
bad refulted from the feveral prorogations of parliament, both to 
himfelf, and to neighbouring Rates; and his having completed 
an alliance with Spain. He recommended the vigorous profe-^ 
cution of the plot; and folemnly declared, that provided the fuc- 
cefl^oii of tbe crown was preferved in its due and legal courfe, 
there was not any remedy which they could propofe for the fecurity 
of the proteftant religion, to which he would not readily give his 
eonfent 

Sir William Williams was chofen fpeaker of the houfe of com¬ 
mons, and approved of by the king All the meafures purfued by 
the two former parliaments, to fupport the credit and keep alive the 
terror of the plot, were repeated, and need not again be fpecified 
To all their folicitations and reepmmendations upon this fubje^, the 
court yielded with an obfequious facility, which left no room for 
complaint or remonftrance. A retrofpeClive view of the conduCI of 
the court during the recefs of parliament, furnifhed ample grounds 
for commencing hoftilities againft the friends of the prerogative, and 
for trying the ftrength of parties. 

•* Echard, Sec, Ibid. *• Journ. Lords. *ad Odlober. 

” Ralph. Ibid. 23d Oftober, &c. Joum. Corn- 

** Joum. Lords. ^iftOdtober. mons. zSthOAober. &c. 

The 
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The fupcriority of the whigs was difplayed by the refoli^ttdhs of ^ A P*. 

the commons, which adopted the charaderiftical fentimetits of the ci— 

* ' 1680 

party, upon the queftion of petitions. They declared, that it Was The coin- 

the undoubted right of the fubjedt to petition the king for a redrefs mem-* 

of grievances, and for the calling of a meeting of parliament®*. ^ppoftd^etU 

They proceeded to* open, eifeftual marks of their difpleafure againft «ons. 

thofe who had difcountenanced the petitions: they declared fuch 

condudt fubverfive of the ancient conftitution, and favourable to 

arbitrary government, and appointed a cOqjmittee to inquire into, 

and make their report upon this matter®*. They did not ftop at 

threats and angry words: in confequence of the report of their 

committee, they expelled fome of their members for having joined 

in addrefles of abhorrence, and others for having exprefled their 

dillike of petitions®*. The commons did not confine their refent- 

ment to offenders on the fubjedl of petition^, or to fuch as were 

placed, more immediately within their own jurifdidion: they were 

determined that perfons of the firft eminence, and who, from the 

influence of office, enjoyed more frequent opportunity, and more 

extenfive capacity of promoting arbitrary meafures, fhould feel and 

learn to dread the feverity of their chaffifing arm. 

In order to compafs this defign, they appointed a committee to inquiry into 
examine the proceedings of the judges in Weffminfter-hall ®®. North, dudofjudges. 
lord.chief juftice of the common pleas; fir Robert Wefton, one of 
the barons of exchequer; fir William Scroggs, the chief jufiice; and 
fir Thomas Jones, orie of thepuifne judges of the king’s bench ; had 
all of them fallen under the difpleafure of the public, for having ad- 
vifed the court to illegal meafures, or for having proftituted their 
official authority, by exceeding in feverity, or by obftru€ling the 
courfe 6f juftice, to gratify the caprice or refentments of the court. 

Hence thefe perfons were marked out as the moft proper objects of 

% 

Journ. Commons^ a7tb October, &c. 9 ’ Ibid. 29th OA. ift Nov. and lothDec. 

** Ibid. Journ. Commonr, November, 1679. 

5 patriotic 
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■ patriotic refentment After the examination, of evidence^ and the 
reports of their committees, impeachments, were voted for, and 
carried, and articles immediately dravrn up againil Scroggs, and 
prefentfid to the houfe of peers®*. 

But the great and interefttng objed on whi^h the whigs colletf^fed 
their utmoft force, was the bill of exclufion, It was ulhered into the 
houfe by an information, containing all the reports of the two lall 
parliaments relative to the popifli plot; and by refolving, that the 
duke of York’s being a papift, had given the grqateft encouragement 
to the confpiracies againft the king, and the proteftant religion A 
committee was appointed to draw up a bill to difable him from fuc- 
ceeding to the crown , of England The bill when introduced, 
was fupported by the moft eminent fpeakers, while the few who 
adhered to the court, oppofed it in every ilage; and endeavoured 
to load it with amendments, which were likely to defeat its end **. 
In vain had the king attempted to divert the commons from this ob- 
noxious fubjed;, by repeated aiTurances of his approbation of every 
other plan they could devife for the fecurity of the proteftant re¬ 
ligion, provided they did not violate the hereditary fuccefllon ®®. To 
thefe the commons replied with an addrefs, which, under, the malk of 

l ^ * 

a refpedful anfwer, couched the lharpeft reprehenfions for the error 
and malignancy of thofe counfels which he had hitherto followed. 
If the cruel machinations of Rome fhould yet take effed; if her eniif- 
faries, through failure or the fuppreffion of evidence, ftill lurked 
about and infefted the kingdom; it was entirely owing to the dillb- 
lution of the laft parliament advancing in patriotic raeafures, with 
that zeal and fuccefs, which merited the applaufe and the congratula* 
tions of the nation. They arraigned the king for the palpable con- 

95 Journ. Commons, 23d, 24th, and 26th 9 * Grey’s Debates, 3d, 6th, and llth No- 
November, ioth,,&c. December, 1680; 3th vembef. 

and 7th January 1681. 99 Journ. Commons, 9th November 1680 j 

9* Ibid. 2d November 1680. 4th January 1681. 

9^ Ibid. 


tradidion 
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^adidion of his condud to his profeffions and promifes, while he c? H a P. 
entrufted the garrifon of Tatigiers, for the fupport of which he w- 
was foliciting fupply, to the command of popiih governors, and re- 
inforccd. it, from time to time, with popidi oflScers and popilh fol- 
diers. However anxious to preferve the Britiih dominions entire, yet 
it were treachery to their conftituents, to tiurn their attention towards 
the diftant members of the empire, while its vital parts were threat¬ 
ened with deftrudion 

The rumour of a popilh plot in Ireland was eagerly embraced 
by the commons, as affording them a favourable opportunity for 
enlarging the lift of their witnefles, and for pleading the necellity of 
the exclufion bill '*'* When the vicinity of that kingdom was con- 
fidered, and in what immenfe proportion the papifta exceeded the 
proteftants, there could be but little hope that any limitations 
which the wifdom of parliament could devife, would be regarded by 
a popilh fucceffor. 

The bill of exclufion did not meet with that reception and that 
fupport in the houfe of lords, which might have been expeded from 
the number and the intereft of thofe members who had been the 
moft adive, in every preliminary ftep, to profecute the abettors of 
the plot, and to thwart the influence of the duke of York. The 
commitment was carried only by two votes, and the fame evening 
it was debated, and caft out by a great majority The mafterly 
eloquence of the earl of Halifax, which, upon this occafion, far 
excelled that of his opponents, is-faid to have operated powerfully 
in fubduing the minds of the unprejudiced, and in fettling the deci- 
fion of the lords 

Almoft every future purpofe and meafure of the houfe of com^ 
mens in this feffion, was didated by their refenttnent for the rejec- 

I7tl» November. See particularly their cember 1680; 4th,5th,6thand7thJanuar)’i6oi. 
addrefs, 27ih November 1680. *'’* Lords Debates, vol. i. 

Joorn. Commons, November and De- *•* Rerclby, p. 104. 
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tion of their favourite bill. They addrefled the kir^ to remove 
the earl of Halifkx from his councils They declared that it waa 
in vain for his majefty to promife a limited cohcurrence with the 
remedies which might be propofed for the fccurity of the proteftant 
religioo; that, unlefs he departed from his refervation of the fuc- 
ceihon of the duke of York, neither his perfon nor his proteftant 
fubje^ts could remain in fafety 

They renewed many fevere refolutions againft the papifts, and 
ordered a bill to be brought hi, to affociate all his majefty’s protef- 
tant fubjefts, for the fafety of his perfon, the defence of the protef¬ 
tant religion, the prefervation of the lives of proteftants,. and for pre¬ 
venting any papift from fucceeding to the crown 

As a preliminary ftep to the union of his majefty’s proteftank 
fubje^, it was neceflary to repeal thofe penal ftatutes of Eliza¬ 
beth and James, which expofed the popifti and proteftant rccufants 
to the fame fevere penalties. While thefe ftood unrepealed, many 
of the latter looked with indifterence towards the iftue of the difpute 
concerning the exclusion. There even appeared fome ground for 
hope, that their fituation might be improved, by the event of a 
popifti fucccflbr, who, If he could not eftablifti his own religion,, 
fo repugnant to the inclinations of his people, would certainly,, 
under the equitable pretext of a general toleration, procure for dif- 
fenters of every fedl, a mitigation of thofe feverities with which they 
were now oppreffed. Experience of the indulgences, illegally granted 
by the dirpenfing power of the king, had foftened many of them„ 
and rendered them more remife in concurring with the members of 
the eftablilhed church againft the common enemy. In order to 
unite the counfels and exertions of the proteftant intereft, a bill to 
repeal the penal laws enaded by the ftatute of Elizabeth quickly 

'®* Joiirn. Commons. 17th and azd No- ’®* Ibid. 15th and 20th December, 
•ember i68q. Ibid. 
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pafled in the houfe of commons, and obtained alfb the confent of 
the peers 

The king had recourfe to a mean and fraudulent artifice, in order 
to fupprefs this meafure, from which^ as it was fp ftrongly re¬ 
commended by reafon and humanity, he durft not openly withhold 
his confent The clerk of the crown was direded to withdraw the 
copy of the bill from a large parcel with which it had been arrang¬ 
ed, in order to be prefented for the royal affent Such a (hame- 
ful departure from dignity and honour, excited a juft indignation, 
and refuted thofe ardent profeftions of lenity and toleration, under 
which he had hitherto concealed his partiality for the profcflbrs of 
the Roman catholic religion. 

The commons, in the courfe of this feftion, rejeded whatever ap¬ 
plications were made for fupplies, and at length boldly declared, that, 
unlefs the bill of exclufion was palTed, they could give no farther 
pecuniary afliftance to his majefty, without endangering his perfon 
and the proteftant religion. In order the more effedually to (hut 
up every channel which afforded the fmallcft profpeif of relief to 
him, now reduced to the moft preffing circumftances, they de¬ 
clared, that whoever fhould prefume to advance money before-hand, 
or purchafe any part of the revenue, fhould for that a£k be amenable 
to parliament 

Aware of their approaching diffolution, the commons loft no time 
in pafTnig fuch votes as might leave upon the minds of the people 
a deep impreffion of the indifpenfible neceffity of their determined 
and inflexible adherence to the bill of exclufion, and of the weight 
of that intereft by which they were fupported. The thanks of the 
"houfe were voted to the city of London for their loyalty, their care, 
and their vigilant prefervation of the proteftant religionThe 

*®' Journ. Commons and Lords, 26th No- *”? Journ. Commons, 7th Tanuary 168 j. 
vember. Ibid, loth January 1681. 

Burnet, 1680. 
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conflagration of the city of London, which had happened njany 
years before, was, by another vote, recalled to remembrance, and 
aferibed to the fame malignant agency of the Roman catholics. 
They refolved, that it was the opinion of the houfe, that James duke 
of Monmouth had been removed from the court merely by the in¬ 
fluence of the duke of York, and ordered an addrefs to be prefented 
to the king, to reftore him again to favour and to office. They 
terminated their deliberations and exiftcnce with expreffions of the 
warmeft afledion towards the proteftant diflenters They were 
fuddenly fummoned to attend the king in the houfe of peers, and 
the parliament was prorogued from the tenth of January to the 
twentieth. In a few days after, it was difiblved. 

The neceflity of his circumflances, more than any regard to the 
conflitution, determined the king, after an interval of two months, 
to call a new parliament. Without immediate fupplies it was im- 
poffible to preferve Tangiers j and the defertion of it muft have pro¬ 
claimed to Europe the fcanty flriances, and the degraded authority, 
of the Englifli monarch. Confldering how much the royal credit 
had been impaired by the late refolutions of the commons, with 
refped to the anticipations of the revenue, even the ordinary ex- 
pences of the king’s houfehold and perfon required that rigid oeco- 
nomy to which the former habits of Charles were but ill adapted. 
Should his expedlations of fupply be once more diiappt^inted, ffiould 
another parliament prove equally averfe to a reconciliation and 
every fcheme of a compromife with regard to the fucceffion, he 
might then appeal to the reafon and the compaffion of his fubjcdls, 
while with reludance he was compelled to difeontinue the meetings 
of parliament, and to deviate from the legal and the ordinary 
methods of fupplying the necellities of government. 

That the king preferred the firft of thefe alternatives, and realljr 
wiflied to be reconciled to Ids parliament, may be fairly concluded 


JouriT. Commons, loth January 1681. 
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from his refolution to change the place of meeting. The cxclu* 
fionifts in parliament had hitherto taken their meaftires in concert 
with the city of London, and, from the immediate prefence of a 
l>ody of friends fo numerous and fo opulent, they acquired that 
fortitude and Tigour, which rendered them indifferent either to the 
promifes or the threats, the frowns or the flattery, of the court, 

As if the anti-courtiers had been aware that they muft fight with 
the difadvantage of ground if the field of political combat fhould be 
changed, an attempt was made to prevail with the king, to retrad; 
that part of his proclamation which had appointed Oxford for the 
place of meeting. A petition was prefented to him, fuhfcribed 
by fixteen peers, in which number were Monmouth and Shafifbury, 
which mentioned the premature dilToluiion of the two laft parlia¬ 
ments in ftrong terms of reprehenfion, and reprefented the incon¬ 
veniences and dangers which muft arife from the holding a meeting 
of the parliament at Oxford 

The parliament met at Oxford on ttic twenty-third of March one 
thoufand fix hundred and eighty-one. Sir William Williams was 
chofen fpeaker. The fhort duration of this feflion admitted of 
little variety of debate, and affords but few materials for political 
difcuflion. The king in his fpeech fharply refleded upon the obfti- 
nacy of the laft parliament, in having fpurned at conce/fions fo rea- 
fonablc and fo generous as thofe which he had propofed for iinpofing 
limitations upon his fucceffor, and faid, that as he did not himfelf 
ufe arbitrary power, he would not permit it to be ufed by others 
The fpirit of the commons was not broken or overawed by the 
change of place, or the menaces of the prince. The bill of exclu- 
fion was introduced by one of the London reprefentatives in the 
name of his conftituents A meffage was fent to the lords, de¬ 
firing them to concur in an inquiry about the mifearriage of the 

*'* Somers’ Col. vol. i. p. 105. "♦ Journ. Commons, 26th March. Grey’s 

Journ. Lords, 2lft March. Debates, vol..viii. p. 309. 
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1)111 relative to the repeal of the penal ftatutes againft diflenters *** 
'I’liey inquired into the proceedings of the laft parliament with rc- 
fpccl to the impeachment of lord Danby *'*. 

The king, from thefe expreflions of the temper of the houfe, 
abandoned every hope of reconciliation. He eagerly laid hold of a 
difagreement fubfifling between the two houfes, as a pretext for 
difl'olving tliis parliament. The commons had prefented articles 
of impeachment to the peers againft Fitzharris, who had been lately 
apprehended for treafon "h The attorney-general informed them 
in his majefly’s name, that he had already indidled Fitzharris, 
and intended to carry on the profeciition againft him according to 
the ordinary courfe of law. As it did not appear that the court in¬ 
tended to favour the criminal, and as it was infmuated that the 
commons willicd to accomplifti fome factious end, by wrefting the 
profecution out of the hands of the crown, the impeachment was 
refufed, and Fitzharris referved for the common courfe of juftice. 

The commons were inflamed with indignation at this refufal; 
they refolvcd that it was their undoubted right to impeach for 
treafon, or for any other mifdemeanor; that a negative in the 
prefent inftance was a denial of jufticc; and that it would be a high 
breach of privilege, in any inferior court, to prefume to judge in 
the cafe of Fitzharris 

The king, profelling the deepeft concern for thefe animofities, 
which, he laid, deprived him of all hope of fuccefs and reconcilia¬ 
tion, dlflblvcd the parliament. 


' f Journ. Commons, 25th Marcli. 


»•'* Ibid. 


Ibid, 26th March. 


•'» Ibid. 
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Caujes of the Change in the Temper of the Nation from Loyalty to Dif- 
affeSlion.^Oppreffive Government in Scotland.-—Extraordinary Licenti- 
oujnejs in Converjation and Writing.—Extreme Dependance of the Crown .— 
Jnftability of the Kingt and Dijunion of his Minifters.—Great Support 
of Oppojition^—The Abilities and Influence of their Leaders,—‘The In¬ 
trigues of France.—Obfervations. 


A 


T the period at which we concluded our laft chapter, the C H A P. 
whigs had attained to the fummit of popularity and of in- 


iCBi. 


fluence, and the pawer of the crown had funk into the lowed 
date of depreffion. The fame fervent fpirit dill animated indivi¬ 
duals, and, in fome future conflicts, prevailed againd the court; 
but the prejudices of the nation began gradually to return to the 
fide of loyalty, and the leaders of oppofition, overawed by the fe- 
verity of perfecution, and doomed to a private dation by the fuf- 
penfion of parliament, were deprived of that energy and fupport^ 
which were neceflary to make any effeftual impreffion upon the 
prerogative. 

In this place, therefore, it may be ufeful to Interrupt our nar- Caufesofthe 

, • • t /• 1 • 1 change in the 

rative, while we direct our attention to the principal caufes which temper of the 
co-operated witb the events already recited, to change the temper 
®f the nation, from loyalty to difaffe€lion j and excited tbofe didruds 
and jealoufies and tumults, which brought it to the verge of a re¬ 
bellion. The detedion of a popifli plot, real or imaginary, however 
alarming it might be, could not have produced fiich effedls, without 
the aid of adventitious circumdances; which not only feemed to 
ftrengthen its evidence,, but contributed, in other refpedts, to depre¬ 
ciate the reputation and authority of the court, and to raife, in an op- 

Q. pofite 
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IV. 

1681. 

bppreffivo 
government 
in Scotland. 


N 

pofite degree, the credit and influence of thofe who were at the head 
of the country party. 

I. The condua: and the meafiirca of minift^ in Scotland, from 
the acceffion of the prefent king, exhibited an example of the moft 

arbitrary and tyrannical fyftem of government *. Inftances of op- 

preflion 


* The efFeds of the rclloration upon the 
political lUte of England and of Scotland 
were widely dificrent. In P.iVgland, after 
lhat event, many of the laws in favour of 
the rights of the fubjeCi, which had been 
palled by the long parliament, were adopted 
and ratified by the legillature. In Scot- 
Jand, by a refeiffory aft, all ftatutes paffed 
after 1633, were abrogated; and by va- 
rious pofitive adls, the prerogative of tlie 
crown was extended to a degree that never 
had been known or claimed by any of his 
'luajclly’s anceftors. See a narration of the 
ftate of affairs in Scotland, fent by the carl 
of Middleton ta Charles II. Mifcellanea 
Aulica, p. 173. 

The expreflions which the Scotch authors, 
after the period of the relloration, ufe, when 
fpeaking of the prerogative, which to Eng- 
hfli cars founded as the moft fulfome adula¬ 
tion, were literally true with refpeft to Scot¬ 
land. “ The king is an abfolute unaccount- 
“ able monarch. All jurifdiftion ftands and 
« conlifts in the perfon of the king, pro- 
« ceeds from him, and is given and 0^- 
“ mitted, as he pleafes.” Scotia: Indicu- 
lum. Temp. Car. 

There were two material alterations, the 
One in the ecclefiaftical, the other in the ci¬ 
vil conftitotion of Scotland, effefted in the 
reign of Charles II. ift. By the id of 
fuprcmacy, the king's power, with refpeft to 
matters of religion, was made abfalute and 
independent, cither on the clergy, or the 
States of Scotland, adly, 'fhe militia of 
, Scotland, formerly reftridled to the internal 
' defence of the country, was entirely fub- 
jetted to the authority of the king; and 
might be removed to England or Ireland, 
for any fcrvicc which he required. 


Arbitrary monarchy or defpotifm, ellab. 
lifhed in a neighbouring kingdom, and vefled 
in the perfon of their fovereign, could not 
fail to be highly alarming to the people of 
England, though it had cxifted only in fpe- 
culation, or defeended to him from remote 
antiquity, and in the way of hereditary right. 
But when it was obferved, that abfolute power 
was an innovation, even in the lifter king¬ 
dom (compare note ', chap, jx.): that it was 
fuggefted and made effe^ual by corrupt mi- 
niilers; and that there was too much rea- 
fon to fufpefi that it was agreeable to the 
temper and inclinatioAs of their prince ; what 
had they not to fear } Would not he, if ever 
be enjoyed opportunity, extend the fame 
claims to England I But the bare theory 
or principles of the government in Scotland 
would not alone lia.e excited fuch alarm 
in England. As we form our opinion of 
individuals in private ftation, and in the ordi¬ 
nary intercourfe of life, from the habjtual 
tenor of their aitirns, more than we do from 
any opinions or fpecu’ativc fyftem which they 
profefs; fo it is with refpefl to mea who 
are vefted with a public or magifterial cha- 
rafler: our judgment and afteaions are in¬ 
fluenced by the tendency of their executive 
mcafures and official condufi, rather than by 
the abftra£l principles and political maxims 
which are aferibed to them, If the govern¬ 
ment in Scotland had been conduced with 
mildnefs and temperance, the extravagance 
and danger of its claims might have been for¬ 
gotten ; but when the plenitude of prero¬ 
gative, lately rccognifed by the legiflature 
there, was exercifed with wantonnefs and op- 
preffion almoft unparalleled, under the moft 
defpotic prince; when its feverities even ex¬ 
ceeded its defcribcd and ufurped pretenftons, 

the 
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prefilOn and cruelty, which, from their vicinity and frequent inter- ^ **• 

courfe with Scotland could not be concealed from their fellow-fub- 
je^ls in England, awakened the fympathy and affliftcd the fpirits of 
the generous and the humane, and infufed uneafy apprehensions 
into thdfe who were jealous Ai»<their own liberties. The difcon- 
tcnted party in that kingdom, having found that the complaints 
and remonftrances, addrefled to the king^ were negle^ed and difre- 
garded, fondly turned their eyes towards the country party in Eng¬ 
land, as the only fource of redrefs and deliverance* The account 
which the difafiedled in Scotland tranfmitted to the leaders of oppo- 
fition in England, with whom they held a conftant correfpondence, 
were induftrioully, and in terms by no means extenuating, commu- 

the people of England mull have been trea- have been perfeAIy unexceptionable. Nay, 
cherotts to themfelves and their pofterity, if perhaps, if the tempers of the emperor and 
they had regarded with an indifferent eye the the king had been inferred merely from aAs 
calamities of their felloW'fubjeAs. of feverity which happened under their go. 

Examples of the'opprefSve government in vemment, the decilion'would not have' turned 
Scotland are fo various and lb enormous, out in favour of the latter. Mr. Hume again 
that one is at a lofs to reduce them to any obferves, •• that thefe violent proceedings in 
dafs, or to make any fele^ion of them. ** Scotland, under the minillry of Lauder- 
There is not any fpecies of tyranny; fines, ** dale, were very oppofitc to the natural 
arbitrary impr^onments, military excutions, temper of Charles.” But the apology is 
torture, &c ,; that was not exerdfed, nor was in fome meafure withdrawn, when he again 
there any order of men who did not, in their adds, in the next paragraph, from Burnet, 
turn, groan under the iron rod of arbitrary ** that Charles, after a full hearing ’ of the 
power. Above all, the perfecudon of reli- debates conceniing Scots affairs, faid, 
gious offenders in Scodand was conduced p erceive that Lauderdale has been guilty 
with fuch aggravadons of pbrfidy and cruelty, ||||||| many bad things againft the people of 
as mull neceffarily have excited the tndigna- '^Votland, but 1 cannot find that he has 

tion of who heard of*- them, though they ** afled any thing contrary to my intereA.” 

had not bees immediately colinefled, either Mr. Hume- with propriety adds, *• a fend- 
with thofe who inflifted, or with thofe who ** ment moft unworthy of a fovereign.” 
fuffetvd by ' The examples and effects of the oppreffive 

Bifhop Bomet compares the changer of government of Charles in Scotland, are reJ 
Charles II. to that of the Roman emperor cited by the fame author, with fuch minute- 

Tiberius; and the grett Mr. Hume ammad- nefs, fidefity, aftd perfpicu^y, and at the 

v£ru with derifion upon the acrimony of fame dme in a manner fo elegant aod'in- 
the comparifon. If the Ufhop had torn- terefting, that I h.ive not prefumed to enter 
pared t)^ opprefiiop of ■ Charles’s govern- into the detail of tliem. Hume’s Hiflory; 
ment in Scotland, to that of Tiberius in vol. vi. chap. z. 4. and 7. 
any part of the empire, the obfervadon would 


o 
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c p. nicated to the people^. wltO' of th« vtoleiijlt cncmaehr* 

ments of pr^gatwe^ and toemHed foe the approaching fiibveriiaoi 
of thetc own dieared privUegea *. The o^efltoa of Scotland ws» 
contemplated, sts a prelude tx> that t^rcaimy, rnhich^ if not letilbd 
-with fortitude and with perfeveraati^ would, ere bng,. be: brought 
home to themfelvea. Coniblations^ however,, were blended wkb their 
fears, while precedents of dao^r,. and &e aid& of reGfbance,. feeitted 
to- iilhe from the lame Ibiinluiu^ and to be connef^d iiit thd. faioe 
view. From the- difeontents of a people brave and waarUfce^ they 
indulged the hope of dermug fupport ik the day of extremifiyv 
were encouraged to relill; every oppreflive attenspt' w^h greater 
boldnela and vigour.. In coniequence of this view of aot adbeiated 
intereft, the parliament of England had repeatedly addreded the 
kuig to dirmifs the duke of Lauderdale, the principal adviier of 
arbitrary proceedings in Scotland’* The earl of Shaftfbury, the 
moll illuftrious champion of oppofition,. expatiated upon the griev* 
tjiR March anccs of Scotland in a memorable fpeech, which he delivered upon 
the ftate of the nation, in the parliameat of Englaa<L He endea--^ 
voured to itnprefs his hearers with a veneradon for the antiquity, 
the dignity^ and the bravery, of the people of Scotland; he wished 
to intercll their afihdions by ties the moH tender and endearing. It 
was not for ftrangers and for aliens,, but in behalf of their own 
filler and neared relation, now attempted, to .awaken, their 

companion, and to engage £ir friendly interpofitios. If more 
generous principles could not move theu hearts, yet of dieiv own 
intereds fiirely they would not be regardlels. From the fame advi- 
fers and agents, the fame meafures might naturally be expefbed in 
every corner of the kingdom. If the poorer country was. rendered 
a monument of peculation and of oppreffion, coidd the richer one 
hope to elcape the depredations of tyrannical and rapackius .rulers I 


* Ralph, vol. i. North’s Examen. 

^ Jooro. CoBunons, 13th January 1674, 14th April 167^. 


If 
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If the nobility of Scotland were fpoiled of their privilegea, which, ^ H^A A 

through n long and iUttftridue line of anceftors, they enjoyed, how 

vain were it Ibr the people of 'England to expefl to njiaiatain their 

independence, and Magna Ghaita, invitdate*? This fpeech waft 119- 

mediiECtely ^committed to* the prefs^ and feveral copies of .it were lent 

to Edinburgh by the fitift poft, as a teftimosy of the fenfe of that 

common intereft and diIe£lion which united the difcontented in both 

kingdoms, and of the reciprocal influence which each imparted to 

the other*. If the difcontents in Scotland fupplied fewcl to thofc 

flames of bppoiicion which had begun to kindle in England, fo, on 

the other hand, fVom the fympathy and the countenance of fo 

powerful^a'body as-the leaders of the country party, the difaflfcdlcd 

in Scotland derived fottitudft in ■ draggling againd that oppreflion, 

under which, if left to themfelves, they mud have funk into 

defpair. 

2. An unbounded licentioufncfs, both in fpeech and wri- Extraoidi 
ting, prevailed after the diffolution of the fecond parliament, pro- tiournefii in 
pagated filfpicions, and fomented jealoufics of the government, and tnYwHtbg. 
eafily difi)ofed the people'to adopt any meafures, however violent, 
which were fuggefted by the ovcrfheated zeal of their leaders. 

When Charles afcended the throne of England, the nation, wearied 
with the druggies of a civil war, and the commotions which fol- 
Ibwed the fubverfion of monarchy, panted for the rc-edabJi/hment 
of order and of tranquillity. Whatever diflerence of ientiment dill 
prevailed with refpeCI to fubjeCts of a political nature, all ranks of 
men* after the reftoration, feemed to agree to a fpontaneous fup- 
prefiion of them, and to a total ceflation from controverflal hodili- 
ties. Divided as riiey were by religious opinions and denomina¬ 
tions, they avoided, with a dudied caution, thofe fubjeds which 
tended to revive difputes and animofities concerning politics. While 
ahe claims of prerogative were moderate, and the obedience of the 


* Bchard. 


Ralph. 
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fubjeCt 
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^ Aibjedt prompt and cheerful, it appeared an* idle and dai^geroua 

^ X- — ^ curiofity to inquire how far regal authority might be extended, and 

where the refifttnec of the fubjeft ought to be^ix. The king’s de¬ 
claration of indulgence to the dilTenters, publilhed in the year one 
thoufand fix hundred and fixty-two, as it was relinquilhed upon the 
remonftrance of parliament, fo it was confidered as an unguarded 
ad of a benevolent heart, rather than any indication of a tyrannical 
ipirit, or of an over-rated eftimation of the powers of prerogative# 
i6th March But when the fame claim to difjpenfe with law, was again refumed, 
in conjundion with the moft arbitrary meafurcs; when the king fet 
his parliament at defiance, by announcing, his determination of ad¬ 
hering to his declaration ; when the odious dodrines of paiBve obe¬ 
dience and of non-refiftance were impofed upon the fubjeds by the 
folemnity of an oath, and all freedom of inq|iiry and of debate 
fupprefTed, by which the errors of government are controlled and 
the fpirit of the conftitution is invigorated; then it was tha^ inatten¬ 
tion became criminal, and acquiefcence ^smiped with cowardice and 
difgrace. The people were invited, as they, tendered, their, deareft 
interefts, to furvey, with a jealous eye,, thofe landrmarks which di¬ 
vided the property of the different cqn,^uent ppwers of govern¬ 
ment. The fpirit of inquiry was roufed^ the prefa teemed with 
political publications; queftions of government became th^ fubjedl 
of common converfation; and, at lad, produced a , declaration of 
fentiinents which chaiaderifed parties . Two wl^ch been 
paffed in the (eeond parltament. of Charles, one for .-nsgulating the 
prefs, the other for preventing abufes in printing ^itious books, 
were found to have been only of limited durationand, by fair and 
legal conftruiiiou, to expire with the .firft fcffion of jihe third par- 
a^thDec. llament of Charles’# A proclamation was iOu^d, by tbe,crown Ibr 
the fuppreihon of coffee-houfes, which were confsdered as femina- 

* See PttbJIcatlons of the Timesl State Papers. T. C. z. Somers' Col. 

T Jou^t^ Commons* ad April 

lies 
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lies of feditioa and offices for the fabrication of political lies, and C H a P. 
the meafure was juftified by a drained interpretation of the law *. » j. 
The temporary advantages, which the crown gained by the fufpen* 
fion of argumentative hoftilities, were more than counteradied by 
the additional violence, by which they broke forth when allowed 
their full fcope. As the torrent, which has been for a while ftemmed 
and obftruded, gradually colleds accumulated force, and, at laft, 
bearing down every refilling mound, rulhes forward with more rapid 
and expanded defolation; fo thofe apprehenlions of grievances and 
dangers, which might have evaporated with utterance, fwelled and 
multiplied tinder th<j preffure of conftraint, and, in the day of tole-* 
l^ation, came forth with all the exaggerated horrors of a gloomy 
imagination. Every incident was improved, every prejudice wrought 
upon in the mod artful manner, in order to bring into diferedit the 
late meafures of government, and to blacken the chara^ers of thofe 
who purfued them. To thofe who were fired with zeal for the 
honour of their native country, Che was held forth as the derifion of 
foreign nations: popery and arbitrary power were founded in the 
ears of thofe who were friends to liberty and the protellant religion. 

The Roman catholics, already too much the objeds of popular 
odium,- were reprefented as the inllruments of the late conflagration 
in London, and of all the calamities which had befallen the nation 
fince the commencement of the prefent rei^n. Thefe, however, it 
was fiflerted, were but flighty in comparifon of the deftruilive fehemes 
which were now forming Blood, and horror, and defolation, were 
reprefented as hovering over the nation. 

To give moie regular and moire extenlive influence to this plan Of 
detraction, dubs and aflbeiations were formed, which met at ftated 
times in diflferent quarters of the city ”. The objeCl of thefe clubs 

' ■ ' ■ was 

• North*8 Exsmen, p. 138, •• The moft celebrated of thefe was the 

9 See Publications of the iHmes, pardca- Grteti Ribbon Club, which confined of two 
larly an appeal from the country to the dty. hundred perlbns, devoted to oppofition and to 

the 
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C H^A P. was to court and inveigte profelytes^to' oppofition, andtolsek 

--- after the fitteft ‘kffttttinente to lEo-opewte withTtbem iti diiparaglng 

x679 8o^i. j,jjj Qf l%ey ware charged to 

iiftcn with open cars to every'furmife of'public danger, to every 
ftory difgraceful to the character of the king and of the duke of 
York, and to difperfe them with the utmoft expedition throughout 
the kingdom. Even the charaiStcrs of the moft inconfiderabk par- 
tiians of the court were fcanned with malignant crhiclfm, and their 
influence at cledlions often defeated, by ii(£titious or'exag^i^ted 
afperfions tranfmitted to their eledtors. The principal menibers of 
thofe afToclations maintained an intercourfe with forei^ minlflers, 
and, by their aid and information, were enabled to communicate 
fuch delcriptions of foreign afiairs as feemed beft fitted to anfwer 
the views of their party ", The fuccefs of thefe various artifices of 
the country party was fuHy. anfwerable to'their.mdft fanguine ex- 
pediations. From the city Of'London, as from a poifoned fountain, 
ilTued thofe frreams, which comniunicated difeafe and infection to the 
remoteft provinces of the kingdom. Fa^ion, difeontast, and ’ tumult, 
univerfally prevailed. 

It is true, at the fame time, that the court was not iefs adtive, or 
more delicate about the methods employed to fuflain its authority, 
and to hlafl: the projedls of its antagouifls. The judges weae made 
the inftruinents of royal vengeanee; foreed conftruQionfs were put 
upon expreflions contained in- publications ^afgainfr' dae ^court, and 
punifhed with unconftitutional feivcrity 'NtSr 'were'the*'writers' for 

A ' . <' I ! ■ . , 

the bill of exolu£oii. Sir Robert Payton., who rharajler. addre/Ted him in thefe words—*' You 
incurred the cenfare of thehoufeof comihohs id%'falten'ffbin 4 )'eing; 'a& ha^i^/tobe'aridwf'/: 
for having made ht« peace with'the duke of 'f^ yop. wctp 

York, being quellioned by the hottfe. informed [* coffee-houfes^ your country chofe you to 
them, that the duke bf York laid *''be*«h other-ideo. *Aw,'Att” 

" You have been againft me. fir Robert, you -Grey's Debates, vol. viii. p. 157. 149. — 

** was a member of the Green Ribbon Club.*’ Rerelby. 

He was afterwards expolled the-houfe of " North's Examen. 

- ccmimoRs for 'being reconciled 10 the duke of ** Jonno^CpaafliORc. -asd December 1680. 
VOfki and thetpeaker. alluding to Jtia'former State Trials, vol. iii. 

4 


the 
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the gQyvimi«nf.neflSffti&jeid-b^anyto trmh or deccipura. The ^ 

bafefc mbtwcft 6f eswwiju^. ^wepe- afcrribed to the rooft refiieOable per- --» 

fona who.adiedrttpoa therfi^eof Qpp<^ition» Many of the lawyers, 
officjouily!- obtmided. tbeii? c^pmion upon* matcere in dirpute between; 
the king and his. fubjeda,. and witJi fyeopbantie adulation fupported 
and appfloved 0^ the aabitpaiy- meafiires of the court. Both of the 
univerfities. repi^bated the defines laid, down in patriotic publica¬ 
tions,. and fuibiiied the arbitrary Qlaht^s of the court with the fanc- 
tion of clalBcal ajiithorityTo the reproach of thp cftablilhed 
cluuehv it muift be. ownedy tha^ truth and patrlotifni were often fa- 
crificeslitQithe'^w of preferment,, while the maxams of a religion 
friendly to the original'rights and the happineis of mankind, were 
peeverted to £iyour polMcai principles, tending to degrade and to 
oppress the human raceIt is certain, however, that tlie country 
party gamed: more by the abufe of liI>eFt7, and the licentiou/nefs of 
polemtcaL’ authors, than the court did by the arbitrary extenfion of 
law, and the flattery of its Hteraiy retainers. If equal abilities and 
indufiry had been brought forward upon both Tides, yet publications^ 
which fludied the Intcrefts and Mattered the prejudices of the people, 
and: were moceovev recommended by the never-foiling attraflion of 
novelty, muft have obtained the advantage, by more deeply im- 
prefling the undetftanding,. and agitating the pafhons of mem 

3. The catfireme die|»tadence of the crown, and its narrow in- Extreme de- 
flueneej ftiH farther diiminlflted by the inftability of the king, and the 
difimton of hfts mm^ers* removed the awe which mud have, eonr 
carolled an oppofitioor to a. powerful and fteady prince, fupported by 
aa adiMiforatiQd wtedi amoug themfelves, and coniifteot and 
in dee profcoidioa of dber meafures which they adopted. At the 
period of whidi we now tnat, th« autfaoeky of the crown of Eng¬ 
land depended more upon cpinioa and afio^oQ^ ever variablls and 

See Addxeft efttu TciiqjIsiaeC Qxfrid aoiCuabd^ge. State Papers, T. C. a. 
y Burnet, 1679. 

uncertain^ 
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uncertain, than it di^ itpoiii the pdiTeflioti of thofe inherent faculties 
and wide dependedd^i' wldch,^ h)r- operating upon the undetiland* 
ing and the intereift of men, produce a tnOre uniform and efficient 
influence. While inequality of Wealth and fortune' prevailed to a 
greats degree, and fubordlnatiod'of ranks 'Was diftinguUhed by 
wider intervals, more implicit refpeft Was paidhy pdrfons of infletiorto 
thofe of fuperior ftation; and the higheft ideal HR^nity Was, in general 
annexed to the office and perfiffi of the fovereigti. The pUrty of the 
tories, which comprehended thfe greateil proportion of perfons of 
landed property, looked Idolatrous veneration, 

and maintained, in theory, maxims concerning the prerogative, re¬ 
pugnant to the principles of a mixed government. But there wci'e 
other circumftances which counterbalanced thefe prejudices, and ren¬ 
dered the power of the crown not lefs formidable, but more precari¬ 
ous and feeble, than it has been, fince the privileges of the ffibje^ and 
the prerogative of the prince have been afeertained .and regulated by 
the bill of rights. A fcanty revenue, obtained with difficulty and 
after much folicitatibn, and levied not vrithout confideiUble deduc¬ 
tions, affiofded the prince a penurious fubfiftence, without leaving 
any fund for thbfe gratuitous donations, which,' evcni.ivhen they 
are bellowed with the purefl: motives and> unimpeached propriety, 
extend attachments to the court, by awakening gratitude for paft 
and expe^atiojn of future favours*" The^enkurgedMcoinpafsi of the 


Britifli Umpire has incretfed tho ftOfck of royali'favoursi and created 
neW^dependencies and new addiriutis-to theP'power-‘bf the^crowh.' 


An extenfivt coUimcrce has introduced ftreams of wealthy which 
enable the nation to fuftain unprecedented burdwSS of debt wkh an>* 
tainted credit,' and engage itV moft wealthy ind powerftdiinliabteaatsi 
to. uphold = the energy ^ of government, ? and to < mainiaui< 4he dine of^ 
fucceffion in its due. eourfiiir.' lU^ftanding^army^wnumerouo.and^^vell-. 


diicipUned, operates'to the fame eifedt, andaflfords the king and the 
government a fccurity agAinft inteftine'tUiriifl^'^'tdore'’k^d^ t^an 

■' that 
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that fervile aWe wbioh Upaa^obtaiaod by |he examples of yengcAOce, 
ioflided under the auth^riiy oCoperuptitidicatories* , > . ^ , . 

In proportion as thofX^er of sbocrown was dependent and^ftiltt!^ 
in its root, jthe delegationuofyijts. ^julhorky was impotent, contejn^ 
ilde, and eafiiy Iha^n byof. oppojritiom In the reign of 
Charles, not. only gene^l iai|^d|s ,of .public concern, but. fuch mea* 
fures 4i8, belonged prop^ly' to. ihiaifterial. departments,* were intro¬ 
duced in both houfca bjj^i^piijf^te'. members uncootie<aed with the 
court. Sometimes the mpft obnoxious, meahires purfued by the 
crowm were withheld from the deliberation of parliament, and often 
carried onfinvtkempfitcbmdeiline way, without the participation, or 
privity of mlnifters themfelvee. .In order to put a ftop. to meaiures 

oiienhve to him, the king was forced either to have recourfe to pre- 

• 0 

mature prorogati6ns,'OFthe exerci&ofbis^negativepower, by wbioh 
the conrfe of important bufinefs was interrupted, and the difeontents 
of the nation excited*: 

4 . Under fo many 'difadvantages,. one would have imagined, 
that internal union b^ween the king and.his minifters muft have ap¬ 
peared to be an ol^ed; of the £rft conrequeace. Through the whole 
courfe of'tlHS^ rei^t however, this nbjeft feems to haye^been but 
little Attended to, !/>r,at lead neyer to h^ve been obtained. During 
the {a& and peaceable, period of his gpvernmenr, the king fre¬ 
quently departed from ^^lufe^eafures of which he had approved, in 
conceit wltb.,his^miniileiis*^ ^ The members of the cabal, feleded for 
the proiecurionof th^ mofidangemusd^^nst wete but partially in- 
trufted with* the king’s iecret 8 ,;apd imperfe^y informed concerning 
thebii(mels4ii wbteb‘4^*were empfoyed*^ mther to advife or to adid: 
hiuii' 4idh]ti#on of ^the cabal, ford D^nlhys at^ the head of 

the erearufy,^ and ford; Ariuigmn, prefident of the». council, watched 
every opportunity^to undermine each other, and eljpoufed different 
opinions upon quefUons*relative to the public bufinefs.. The new 
coikcil, foggefted as altfoling meafure, after the fall of lord Danby, 
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was compo/ed of perfona oppoiite in their f^timents, and hoftile to 
one another, fromlthe remembrance of paft injuries. Hence it fopnt 
appeared neceSary to, form a fmaller combination of the council, in 
order to retain any decent degree of relpe^k to miniftry, or confift- 
ency in their decifions. Lords Effex, Sunderland, Halifax, and fir 
William Temple, were, at firft, unanimous in their fentiments, and 
bore an afcendency in the council'*. They, however, focai dif¬ 
fered in opinion about the bill of exclufion, and the difiolution of 
the fecond parliament. The precipitancy of the king, in taking 
meafiires both without, and contrary to the advice of the council, 
loll him their confidence, and threw the influence of its principal 
leaders into the fcale of oppofition. Perlbns high in office widely 
differed with refped to the plans which ought to be purfued, 
in order to avert the dangers with which the nation was threat¬ 
ened, by the iucceffion of a prince attached to the Roman ca¬ 
tholic religion. Lord Shaftlbury and fir William Temple, from 
different motives, oppofed the expedients which the king offered 
inftead of the bill of exclufion. The former, prefident of the coun¬ 
cil, was at the head of that party which propofed an abfolute ex- 
clufion, and expreffed himfclf, in every ftage of that debate, in terms 
highly difrefpedful to the duke of York. Lord Halifax, at the 
fame time in office, contended for the fchenae of limitations upon a 
popifli llicccffor. Lord Sunderland, fecretary of ftate, firft adhered 
to lord Halifax’s opinion, but afterwards changed it, and became the 
moft ftrenuous advocate for the bill of exclufionSuch diftordant 
fentiments among the miniftry and the council, in matters of the 
greateft moment, betrayed evident fymptoma of a feeble government, 
and of a decKning prerogative; raifed thefpirit of the anti-edurtiefs; 
and urged them to more daring and more violent plant of affiiult. 
The verfatile difpofition of the Idng, exemplified ui the pfeceding 
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yeats of his reign, and his predominant love of cafe^ co-operated 
with all thefe caufes, and imprefled the minds of the country party 
with a ftill perfuafion, that obftinate and indefatigable pcrltveWincc 
would finally enfure the accomplifliment of their defigns, and the 
pre-eminence of their influence. 

5. The favourers of the exclufion derived courage and boltK 
nefs from the patronage of perfons of the firft rank and influence, 
who had no oftenfible obligation to interpofe in the bufinefs of the 
nation, as well as from the abilities, the adivity, and the intereft of 
thofe, who avowedly fl6dd forth as the champions of their caufc. 
The States of Holland fent memorials to their agent in London, in- 
ftriiding him to intreat the king, in their name, to aflent to the bill 
of exclufion. Such a partiality to the fcntiments of oppofition, ul¬ 
troneous and intnlfive, was well undcrftood to have been encouraged 
by the approbation, Or even in the firft inftance fuggefted by the 
advice, of the prince of Orange*'. The defire of conferring an obliga*- 
tion upon a perfon, who, by the very meafure he encouraged, was 
brought nearer to the crown, and the profped of preferment and of 
reward flowing ftom his gratitude, could hardly fail to quicken the 
zeal, and to multiply the number of the exclufionifts. The duchefs 
of Portfmouth, flattered with the hope of raifing her fon, the duke 
of Richmond, to the throne, attempted by her charms to footh, and 
by her importunity to conftrain the king to comply with the defire 
of the nation, by excluding his brother from the fucceflion*** 

Among the champions of oppofition to the court, the carl Cf Shaftf- 
bury, the duke of Monmouth, and lord RulTel, deferve to be j^iti- 
culariy mentioned, on account of the great acceflion of ftrCogth which 
each of them brought to the caufe he patronifed. Of the abilities of 
lord Shaftibury I have already fpoken, and need not now recount 
the advantages his party derived from the moft ardent and indefatiga-^ 
ble exertion of them. Though he was, in reality, the head or the 
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c H^A P. leader of oppofition, hia difcemment pointed out to him the pro- 
^ priety, as well as the advantage, of aHigning to the duke of Mon- 
j6/9-8o 8i. nominal precedency in the party he cfpoufcd. With 

Monmouth be formed the moft intimate conneiStion: to his pro¬ 
motion he profeflcd to devote his talents. The pretenfions which 
Mq^mouth afTumed, and the addrefs with which he managed them, 
inijiired his party with boldnefs, and fuggefted the moft flattering 
expectations of fuccefsHe was mafter of all tbofe qualities which 
feldom fail to attraCt attachment, even upon flight acquaintance. 
His perfon was comely and well-proportioned: he excelled in feats of 
agility, which improve and difplay an external gracefulnefs, and by 
the affability of his converfation he won the affeCtions of the people. 
More important qualifications recommended him as the fitteft perfon 
to be placed at the head of the whigs, and to,be fet up as a rival in 
the fucceflion to the throne. He profeffed a warm zeal for the pro- 
teftant intereft j he was beloved by the army, and popular in the city 
of London; he experienced the ftrongeft teftimonies of the king’s 
partial affedion; he was created a peer, made a privy counfellor, and 

t 

promoted to the rank of commander in chief of his majefty’s forces. 
A rumour was induftrioufly fpread,. that Charles> had been privately 
married to his mother, and that, by proximity of blood, he flood firft 
in the line of fuc.ceflion*\ From all thefe circumftances, men of 
fober reflection and prudent conduCt confidered Monmouth’s fuc- 
ceflion to the throne as an event by no means improbable. Some 
were even perfuaded, that by favouring his ambitious projects, they 
were gratifying the private wifties of the kir^g; and that whatever he 
pretended, yet he fecretly wiftied to find a plea in the neceflity his 
affairs, for facrifleing the intereft pf his brother to the dictates of fond 
affection to his Ton. The friends and the, confidents pf Monmouth 
cherifhed this delufion; they had the boldnefs to declare^ that his fuc*f 
cefflon would be acceptable to the king: they made ufe of it.as an 
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argument with the king of France^ to prefer the connexion of the 
whigs, and to co-operate with them in eftablifhing the fucceflSon of 
Monmouth*'. The duke of York, notwithftanding the ftrong pro- 
mifes he received from his brother of adhering to the lineal fuccef- 
fion< beheld his attachment to Monmouth with painful anxiety**. 
The.banifhment and the difinillion of Monmouth from all his of¬ 
fices; the repeated refervations of the king in behalf of his brother, 
while he profefled his willingnefs to yield to every other expedient 
for fecuring the proteftant religion ; the moft folemn declaration in 
the privy council, that he never had been married to Monmouth’s 
mother; were infufiicient to efface that combination of impreiiions 
which difpofed a great part of the nation to refift the meafures of 
the court. 

The refpedtable charader of lord.Ruflel, not lefs than the popular 
manners and fpecious pretenfions of the duke of Monmouth, brought 
a mighty reinforcement of intereft to the party with which he allied. 
There is hardly any fituation in which virtue ceafes to attraQ: efteem, 
or to be ufeful to the connexions of the perfon to whom it is aferibed. 
There was not a perfon in the age in which he lived, more uni- 
verfally efteemed than lord Ruffel; his candour, his integrity, and 
his firmnefs, were applauded by ^very rank, and by every party. 
The verfatility and the violence of Shaftfbury might well excite fuf- 
picion of the motives, which induced him to inlift under the banner 
of oppofition. If the capacity of Monmouth had been more exten- 
five, and his judgment more penetrating than they were admitted to 
be, yet th^ intereft he had, in defeating the eftablifhed courfe of fuc- 
ceffion, was too obvious to give any farther weight to his political 
opinion, than what might be collected from arguments, which fell 
within the comprehenfion of every individual. But the great repu¬ 
tation of lord Ruffel, his eftablifhed credit for honour and for pa- 
triotifm, invefted his opinion with a high degree of authority, and 
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• biafTed the inclinations of thoufands of the moft virtuous citizens. 
When it was obferved that lord Ruffel was not merely acceflbry to 
the meafures carried on againfl the court, but that he was the prime 
mover and moft a 6 live agent in them; and that if ever he departed 
from that gentlenefs and moderation, which rendered him the favourite 
of all with whom he converfed, it was in the profecution of his 
fchemes of oppofition to the court, his antagonifts were ftaggcred 
and difcouraged, while his adherents rvere infpired with a confciouf- 
nefs of dignity and of red^itudc, which prepared them to fubmit to 
every difficulty and danger in fupport of the caufe which he pa- 
tronifed. Thus, by the junction of various and even of oppofite in- 
terefts, and by the internal aid of perfons moft illuftrious for abili¬ 
ties, for rank, and for virtue; the excluftonifts were enabled to pro- 
tra^ a ftruggle againft the fovereign, which muft have quickly come 
to an end, if it had been maintained by the unaffifted influence of 
thofe who were actuated by intereft, refentment, or the contracted 
fpiric of a party. 

6 . The intrigues of France contributed to exalt and to 
ftrengthen faClion, to embarrafs government, and to keep alive the 
tumults and internal diflenfions of England, at the period we have 
reviewed. Lewis the fourteenth, inftigated by an infatiable thirft 
for military glory, as foon as he received the reins of govern¬ 
ment into his own hands, began to execute thofe plans for the 
extenfion of his territories, which had been inftilled into his mind 
with the firft rudiments of his education **. The frontier towns 
in the low countries adjacent to the borders of France, were 
the firft obftruClions to be removed, in order to open a wide field 
for his warlike exploits. The frivolous complaints upon which 
he was to break with Holland, were not fufficient to difguUe his 
ambition, fo as to impofe upon the underftanding of Charles, who, 
upon that event, as Lewis forefaw, would be called upon, by the 
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tic8 of blood and the obligations of juftice, as well as by the pre¬ 
dominant inclinations of his people, to employ mediation and arms 
in behalf of his injured relation. The charadler and the circuin- 
ilances of the king of England fuggefted to his crafty neighbour 
another method for the fecuring of his neutrality, or even for the 
obtaining his direct allillaiice, to fubdue the States of Holland. 
Profufion, uncontrolled by any principle, either of probity, or of 
honour, renders the influence of corruption irrefiftible. A large 
penfion w'as offered by the king of France, to fupply the neceflities 
of Charles, and’ to retain him in his intereft*^. The pcrfonal 
felicitation of a fitter whom he loved, feemed to enhance the gene- 
rofity, or to palliate the indignity of the offer: the violation of 
the triple alliance and a fecond Dutch war were the acknow- 
ledgfnent and return demanded of the king of England, for protti- 
tuting his dignity, by becoming the penfioner of France. The 
general averfion of the nation to that war, the fcanty fupplics 
granted by parliament, and the increafing difeontents -of his peo¬ 
ple, at laft fubdued the fortitude of Charles. He was compelled 
to abandon his connexion with France, and to conclude a peace 
with Holland. 

If Charles had adhered to the fyftem of politics which he then 
adopted, and fulfilled the engagements of the triple alliance, he 
would equally have confulted his own honour and the intereft 
of his kingdom: he vrould have been refpe£table in the eyes of 
foreign ttates, and would have regained the affections of his peo¬ 
ple. His original partiality to France, cherifhed by the influence 
of mlttreflles and of corrupt mioifters, and the proljpeCt of enlarging 
his power,' again rendered him an eafy prey to the intrigues of 
Lewis. A political fyftem, fo derogatory to their honour, and fb 
repugnant to their affeCtions, excited a general indignation among 
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c H^A P. tJ^e people in England. The parliament caught their fentiments and 
.>■, their fpirit, to which they added a zeal for the church of Eng** 
1679-80-81. endangered by the fufpe<aed defedion of the royal-family, as 

1670. well as by the alliance with the court of France. From this period, 
the humbling the power of that kingdom was purfued by the parlia¬ 
ment with determined perfeverance, which had nearly attained its 
objeft, in fpite of the open refiftance and double-dealings of the 
court. This fuccefs exhibited, to Lewis and to all furrounding 
dates, a difplay of the power of the Englifli parliaments United 
and firm, it could not fail to maintain the abfolute diredion of 
the political fyftem of Europe. It was in vain for Lewis ever to 
hope for the aid of an Englilh parliament, in contradidion to 
their declared fentiments, and the moft inveterate prejudices of the 
nation. What could he do? By difuniting parliament, by gaining 
over to his interefts the leaders of parties, by fomenting inteftine 
difeords, he might ftill fecure the neutrality of England, or render her 
Incapable of impeding the career of his ufurpations on the conti¬ 
nent. His agents were inftruded to addrefs the popular leaders in 
England,, by every argument calculated to* flatter their principles, 
awaken their fears, allure their ambition, and captivate their ava¬ 
rice **. The king’s thirft for independent power, and his defire of 
maintaining a Handing army, the infirument for the accomplifhment 
of it, were reprefented as ferious grounds of alarm. Beneficial 
amendments in the conflitution might be obtained, provided they 
fo far kept meafures with France as to prevent her interfer¬ 
ence to fecond the arbitrary views of Charles: money was fcat- 
tered with a profufe hand: the king and the country party were 
alternately the dupes of the intrigues of the French court, * as heft 
promoted her defigns Charles and his parliament were divided : 

** Novem. 1677. Dalrymple, Ap. p. 129. Reply. The Cafe put concerning the Suc- 
Grey’s Debates, vol. vii, Lords' De- ceffion, by L'Rftrange. A feafonable Addrefs 
Lates, vol. i. Pamphlets of the Times, parti- to<both Houfes of Parliament, concerning the 
(uiarly, Fiat Juftitia ruat mundM* Dogdale's SuccclCoii. 
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the honour of the Etiglilh nation was tarnilhed; and itjf true intercft ^ **• 

neglected. If Charles and his parliament had not been led by the 
artifices of France to cherifh the idea of a feparate and an incom¬ 
patible intereft; neither of them could have run into thofe exceffes 
which brought the conftitution ro the verge of ruin. If Charles 
had expected no fupplies but from the liberality of his parliament, 
he never would have dared to purfue arbitrary meafures, or to make 
innovations upon the conftitution. If the leaders of the popular 
party had not been bound by engagements to France, they would 
not have withheld fupplies for entering into a war which af¬ 
forded the faireft opportunities for controlling her power j they 
would not have made patriotifm fubfervient to private refentment, 
by the profecution of a minifter hoftile to her intereft; they would 
not have proceeded to that extremity of violence which again turned 
the aftedions of the nation, and armed the court with an authority 
which almoft fuhverted the conftitution. 

At the fame time, after a full inveftigation of all the circumftances 
which attended the connexion of the king and the popular leaders 
with the court of France, the engagements it involved, and the 
confequences it produced, 'we cannot hefitate in deciding to which 
of thefe the greateft proportion of guilt ought to be afligned. If 
the queftion be put, Whether Charles or the country party purfued 
the true intereft of the nation ? the anfwer is obvious. The former 
wilhed to render England dependent upon France, to change the 
conftitutiofl, to govern without parliaments. The country party 
were alarmed, and fteadily oppofed his defigns j they were l8yal to 
the king, but true to the conftitution. Such were the original, dif- 
criminating principles of Charles and the oppofitibn ; but when 
fadions are once formed, they think themfelves juftified in pro¬ 
ceeding to extremes, becaufe their adverfaries do the fame. Though 
under the influence of party fpirit, wrong fteps will be taken, ftill, 
however, the original principle of condud may be pure and refpec- 
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table. The patriots, by contieding themfelvesi with Lewis, widened 
the breach between him and Charles. It is obvious, that Lewis 
never expeded the fame allillance from the leaders of oppolition, 
which he expeded from Charles; for his great objed, even after 
he had intrigued with the wliigs, was to prevent a meeting of 
parliament; and this was the tafe after oppofition had degenerated 
into fadion, in the third parliament: a plain evidence, that there 
was fo much patriotifni llill left among .them, as to caufe Lewis 
to diftruft them, and to prove that their connexion with him was 
unnatural, and originated in a diftruft of the fteadinefs,and a j«aloufy 
of the intentions, of the king . . 

*7 Dalrymple, Ap. paffim; particularly p‘. a’gy. 
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CHAP. V. 

Motives of OtPoJHion to the Courl.-Dre'ad of Pofety.-rhe mil of Extlu- 
Jiim.—Ariuments for iu—Arguments ttgainjl it.—Refiemovs upon the 
ConduB of Oppofitim in the preceding Period. 

f' ROM the dtffolution of the fecond parBamenl of Charles, the c H^A P. 

It* terror of popery vtas the profeffed principle, which afluated in ----1 

every parliament the party in oppofition to the court. The bill of 
exditfion was fuggefted at an early period, and pertinacioully ad¬ 
hered to as thfe only meafure by which the impending dangers of 
popery, and of arbitrary power, could be averted. Were the fears 
of the nation well founded? Was the remedy propofed equitable, 
prudent or even praaicable; or did the method by which it was 
enforced promife fuccefs, or prove confiftent with every duty of the 
man the fubjefl, and the citizen ? According to the fdution of thefe 

naeftiotWi we muft form our opinions concerning the fagacity, the 
patriotifm, and the virtue, of individuals, and of parties, fo far as 

relates to their public coildufl. ... a.- 

In order to form a candid judgment of the morality of aflions Motive 

afcribed to individuals, or to focietics, in ages or comitrics remote, court, 
it is neceiTafy to pay a ftrid regard to their peculiar fituation, and 
to the predominant prejudices «onne<aed with it. Confidtfring the 
formidable apprehenfions of the Roman catholic religion, which 
were excited by recent fads, and which pervaded all the reformed 
nations ; the intrigues and the a^ive fpiritof jefuits, furroundiug 
the royal family; the -avowed coffverfron of the next heir of the 
crown to popery; the notorious bias of many of the ftrft rank to 
the fain€ religion, and the fufpeaed faith of the king; it is not a 
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matter of furprife, that fearful fufpicions haunted the imaginations 
; of his proteftaat fubje^, and difpofed them to liften to rumours of 
plots, and of confpiracies, imputed to the friends and emiflfaries of 
Rome. It requires no aifedation nor ftretph of candour to admit, 
that the people at large gave full credit to the plot. In proportion 
to the natural timidity of the mind, or the. ftrcngth of prejudice, 
perfons of more liberal education and rank are carried down with 
the torrent of popular delufion. A tale often repeated, and familiar 
to the ear, lofes the abfurdities with which the firft recital of it 
ihocks the hearer; and, by fixing an indelible imprefiion upon the 
imagination, at laft diftorts the judgment. Faith is fortified by the 
afibciation of numbers, and the indolent acquiefce in univerfal 
credit, as a folid anfwer to objections, which would have been fufi- 
ficient to have overthrown opinions lefs popular. In a free govern* 
meat, men of a factious fpirit firfi eherifh the weaknefTes and the 
prejudices of the people, and afterwards employ them,, as the fitteft 
engines to promote their corrupt views of gain and power. There 
are many perfons, by no means actively and corruptly ambitious, 
who are yet deftitute of fortitude to refill thofe meafiires and thofe 
prejudices of which they difapprove; nay, rather than forego the 
tranquillity they have derived from their filence and neutrality, they 
at laft make the tranfition to an open concurrence with the iniquity 
of the times. It is not to be doubted, that, from thefe finifter 
motives, the fears of the people were encouraged, their paflions in* 
flamed, informers courted, witnefTes tampered with and fuborned, 
and innocent blood Ihed, with that profufion and wantonnefs, which 
never could have flowed from a confeientious, though a greatly de¬ 
luded, zeal. 

But fuppofing that no popifti plot had exifted, or entered into the 
imagination of the people, yet, had not the friends of th? proteftant 
intereft folid grounds of jealoufy and terror ? Was not the danger, 
arifing from the influence of a popifh fuccelTor, obviousjtp every 

unpreju- 
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trnprejudiccd eye, and atarming to every tnie friend of the efta- ^ ^ ^ 
blifhed religion^and government? Did not the love of liberty con- <, 
fpire with reMgiOus principle, to recommend every precaution and 
expedient that was attainable, in order to preferve inviolate, 
thofe facred and thofe civil privileges which conftituted the glorious 
• pre-eminence of an £ngH(hman ? 

The bill of excluiion appeared the moft effedual remedy to Biiufcx- 
defend the aflbciated interefts of liberty and the protellant religion : 
it was therefore adopted with zeal by the commons, applauded by 
the great body of the people, and infifted upon with obftinacy, in 
defiance of the fecret intrigues, and the open intreaties and' remon- 
ftrances of the prince. 

A review of the arguments adduced on both Hdes of this quef- 
tion, by far the mod intereding that occurs in the courfe of this 
reign, is neceflary, in order to attain to a clear and comprehenfive 
view of the date of politics and of the pharader of parties. 

On the one fide it was pleaded, that dangers extreme and iinprc- Arguments 
cedented, called for new and extraordinary meafures of defence. 

Was it podible that any man could be fb blind, as not to appre¬ 
hend the utmod danger to liberty and to the protedant religion, 
from the fucceflion of a prince devoted to the faith and the court 
of Rome ? Nothing but an overgrown pitch of zeal and of bi¬ 
gotry could account for the temerity of the duke of York, in 
venturing to make an open profeffion of this religion at fo criti¬ 
cal a conjimdlure, and at the hazard of being hereafter excluded 
from the fucceflion to the crown. What adivity might not be 
expeded from fuch zeal, and what fuccefs might not adivity, armed 
with power, be able to atchieve? What was to be expeded, but 
that the royal favours would be regulated and difpenfed by the dic¬ 
tates of a mifguided confciencc; and that the bench, the navy, and 
the army, would be quickly filled with profelytes to the Roman ca¬ 
tholic faith; nor would the members of the ecclefiaftical eftablifliment 
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**• remain imcontamlnated. If thofe who held the moft dignified offices 
in the church were little alarmed about the fate of their religion; 
if they^ were more than other men obfequious to the will of the 
court; if they had hitherto afforded the moft ftcady fupport to 
the intercft of the duke of York; was it not a melancholy prefage 
of a complaifance, which might one day furrender the eft'ential 
rights and privileges of the proteftant church? Nor was it to be 
doubted, but that under the aufpices of a Roman catholic prince, 
new members would obtrude into the facred fundlion, with the 
treacherous purpofe of fubverting that very intereft which they 
folemnly engaged to proteift. Under a popifh prince, his favourite 
religion muft every day be gaining ground. Both ancient and mo¬ 
dern hiftory exhibited fufficient examples to prove, that the reli¬ 
gion of the prince foon became the religion of the people. In 
the fhort period of the reign of Julian, the churches were demo- 
liffied, the temples arofe with renewed' fplendour, and were reple- 
nilhed with images. Chriftianity declined apace, and the dark- 
nefs of idolatry again overlhadowed the nations. While the Ro¬ 
man empire was agitated with the Trinitarian controverfy, with 
what ftrange flexibility did multitudes, in Obedience to the impe¬ 
rial edidls, turn from Athanaflanifm to Ariaftifm, and from Ari- 
anifin to Athanafianifm ? More recent and doineftic examples led 
to the fame conclufions. Upon the fuccefflon of queen Mary, 
bifliops, privy counfellors, and many of every rank, avowed her 
religion, who had paffed for found proteftants in the reign of 
Edward the fixth. Upon the death of Mary, and the acceffion 
of a proteftant princefs, an inverted revolution of religious fentiments 
took place. 

New converts to every religion have always been found moft 
eager and moft induftrious to propagate their favo^urite opinions. 
Where a prince had imbibed the principles of the Roman reli¬ 
gion from the prqudices of an early education, natural mildnels 
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of temper might percluiUjce check its violeat and intolerant Ipirit. ^ 

* Various occupations ^nd amu£emente might divert the mind from u j 
yielding to the peculiar tendencies of the faith with which it was 
imprelfed: but, when a perfon born a proteftant, had volunta* 
rily made choice of th& Roman religion, was not this a certain 
indication of a temper congenial with its fpirit ? What was to be 
expcdted, but that fuch a one would entirely furrender his mind 
to every imprellion, and to every tendency it was formed to pro¬ 
mote ; and, as far as his influence extended, advance them with 
implicit zeal i 

It was impoffible, it was argued, that any expedients, devifed by 
human wifdom, could guard againft fuch manifold and fuch pref- 
fing dangers. Like the cords of the Philiflines, quickly broken by 
the returning flrength of the Jewifh champion, all limitations and 
reftridions, whatever might be expeded from them at a diftance, 
would difappear at the touch of the royal fceptcr: nor could the 
moft folemn promifes and affcverations be relied upon, when pro¬ 
nounced by the fame lips, and fubfcribed by the fame hand, which 
afligned to the fupreme head of the church the power of dif- 
penfing with moral obligation; and even held it a meritorious deed 
to break faith with heretics. Whatfever obedience the prince ex- 
aded from his own fubjeds, he would think himfelf bound to 
yield to the fpiritual fovereign, to whom he had voluntarily de¬ 
voted himfelf. The temper, the difpofitions, and the wifdom of 
the prince, however fuperior they might be, could be of no avail 
to his‘ fubjeds. The pope, the fovereign of the fovereign, would 
rule with abfolute fway in the councils of the Englifh cabinet. 

Tliere was no occafion to refort to foreign hiftory for examples 
of the melancholy effeds of fuperftitious tyranny upon the minds of 
its royal votaries. In the annals of the Britifh ftory, there is 
not an example of condud more difgraceful to royalty, than that 
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c A p. of queen Mary to the meo of Suffolk. Did not fhe folcmnly pro- 
> mife, that they fhould enjoy the free exercife of their religion? They 
too eafily believed her, and became the chief inftruments of fearing 
her upon the throne. Faith and gratitude were violated: the pangs 
of remorfe and the ftruggles of honour were extinguifhed, by the 
ftern didl;ates of prieftly authority; and the firft exertions of 
her power were difplayed, by configning to the flames the very 
men wlio had conferred it. The gunpowder-plot, the mafTacres in 
Paris and in Ireland, were tremendous evidences of a fpirit of vio¬ 
lence, which no ties, neither facred nor civil, were fufiicient to fet¬ 
ter or to tame. 

Precedents of law were not wanting to juftify a meafure recom¬ 
mended' by reafon, ncceffity, and fear. The right of Henry the 
fourth was entirely founded upon an ad of parliament: the right of 
Henry the feventh was alfo eftablifhed by an ad of parliament: 
and did not his fon Henry the eighth virtually acknowledge, that 
the power of altering the fucceffion was veiled in parliament, when 
he applied for a Ilatute, as often as his fickle aifedions led him 
to change the fucceffion of the -crown ? In the firft year of queen 
Elizabeth, parliament recognized her title. Did they not re¬ 
peatedly extend their authority to the future fucceffion, by 
enading, that whofoever Ihould claim their title to the crown 
during the life of Elizabeth, ffiould be rendered incapable of fuc- 
ceeding to it ? 

To thofe, who had embarked on the fide of exclufion, there ap¬ 
peared no fafety but in fuccefs. . They were in a fifuation like that 
of an army which had penetrated far into an enemy’s territories, 
and were eucompafled with barbarians, who knew .not what it was 
either to give or to take quarter. Their own deftrudion, or the 
deftrudion of the enemy, were the only alternatives left to their 
choice. By prpmoting the bill, they had provoked the vengeance of 
the duke of York; and fhould they fail of fuccefs, they muft finally 
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experience the full of dtat power which they wilhed to an^ ^ ^ 

aihilate *. 

On the other fide it was argued:—We are not to judge of the 
wifiJom of any sneafure by.the importaace of the end which it 
propofes, or even by its htneia to obtain that end. A previous 
queftion occurs: Is the meafure itfelf attainable? are there no in¬ 
tervening difiicultiet to difcourage the hope of comparing that event, 
which appears fo fair when contemplated in connedion with re¬ 
moter confequences? The objed of the hill, the fecurity of liberty 
and of the proteftanC reilgioOf an objed in itielf great and defirable, 
had led many to be advocates for the bill of exclufion, without con- 
hdering the difficulties which obftruded the execution of it. But 
many.pc^itical projeds involve fuch inherent weaknefs as endangers 
their execution and fuccefs, though fortified with all the forms and 
fandions of the law. This muft ever be the cafe while the fpirit of 
them runs contrary to juftice, humanity, or the prejudices of the 
people. 

Was it juft to deprive themeaneft fiibjed of his birth-right, merely 
on account of opinions formed after a deliberate and confcientious 
inquiry? Could one whp was fo hmieft as tp avow his faith, at the 
hazard of lofing a crown, be fufpefRid of being deficient in the fun¬ 
damental principles of truth and of probity ? Might not limitations 
and refiridions, confirmed by the oath or the promife of fuch a one, be 
relied upon, as affording a fecurity more firm and more fafe than 
what Could be obtained by the mere letter of an ad of parliament ? 
However commendable the zeal of the exclufionifis might be, yet it 
certunly had tranfported them too far, when they fought to violate 
the effential principles of juftice. The refined fophiftry of Loyala 

* Crrey’j Debates, vol. vii. Lords De- two lad Parliaments. Somers' CoiteAion* 
bates, vol. i. Pamphlets of the Timet, patti* vol. i. Reafons for his Majeily*i paffiug the 
cularly Lord Delamer’s .Speech. Brief Hif* Bill of Eaclufioo, ibid. frc. &c. 
tory of the Succeffion. V'lndicatlon of the 
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^ invented a mm txemtili ttiaxiin than that, by wlddi loo 

»..,... v— / many of the leading patriots feemed to juftify their political coadudi 
—tliat evikought to be done for the fidte of good| or that the pre¬ 
tended importance of the end couid atone^ §oe ilie baienefs of the 
means by^i^hich k was to be procured. Ku$t fiat 
the right of the duke of York came from God; and to his provi¬ 
dence alone it belonged to control and to pnnkh the abufb of that 
right. 

How much would It tend to the peace of empires/ if chriilians 
could be perfuaded to form their fentiments according to the origiiiai 
precepts, and the pureft examples of their religion ? Subjcdion to 
the powers that be, is the calm tnofTcnfive temper of the followers 
of a Mafier, whofe kingdom is not of this world. However imm)rtant 
the tenets of the reformation^ yet they eiinnot claim a preferen^ to the 
fundamental doftrines of the Gofpeli aay^ they midl derive all their 
value from their conformity to them. Nor is it poffible that the 
multiplied and various feds of chriftians, when compared among 
themielves, can exhibit a greater oppoTition of fyftem and of policy, 
than that which fubhfted betweeif idolaters ktid the worihippers the 
true God. Vet did ever chriftkiw aflert, that idolatry, the moil: 
grpfs and the moft pernicious of all herefies^ was a jufilfiable pretext 
for withdrawing allegiance, or relaxing obligations ^ obedience to 
the reigning prince ? The apolbte Julian repealed riiofe edids which 
invefted chriftians with * kgal claim to many valuable immunities. 
The chriftians lameatod their calanuties, and waited with patience 
for the ioterpofitionof a benign providence, becaufe redrefs or de¬ 
liverance obtained by their own hands, through breach of loyahy^ 
was unwarrantable by the laws of their religion. 

While the faith of different emperors, and fometimes of the fame 
emperor, wavered between arianlfm .and atbai^fia^iftn^ alterr 
nately favoured the one and perfe^uted the other; ^ttians and trinitar 
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rians dirided tittong* tod'dilTendfig fiomt tHetffeKgiois ^ 

opimon of tiie|Mrittee, hafmo&ioully cotbctded in the do&rine^of «l- 
legiance to hla^perfon# ' * . »3 » 

It was eoMenM, that ^Bbkt^peCt ouglit be paid'd) tbd 
dices of tbeit feHow-ftibjc6kS, by avoiding a legal dccUtation which 
cbntraditSed thfe prtdoHdhaht %itimentrf of the people. Faction, it 
was true, had produced a fllieting ififluence upon the opinions of 
the multitude. Exdufion was the clamour of the day: but ftill it 
was well kh'OWiiV Aat nodotis of prerogative ran high among men 
of the greatdF tii^dght'knd authority. ' From thefe the fentiments of 
’the multitude itiuft dike thcit fixed and lafting itnpr^flion. Sup- 
pofing that the utifted aflbnt of the kidg, lords, and commons, ihould 
be admitted, as authority fidfitiihit' to bltid the fentiments of the 
people, yet after the averfion ifcf riic bill, Co often expreficd by the 
king, his affent could Only be fhe'cfie£l df eonfipulfion, which would 
render the aft void and ihefFeftna!, to eitfcree the ftibmiffion that 
part of his fubjefts who, from other confiderations, did not view it 
with a favourable eye. The afts of pariiament of the fifteenth of 
Ed^d the tIM, and of fhe tenth of Richard the ikond, were re¬ 
pealed, becaufe' the king’s coiifent to them was forced. Edward the 
fburrh, Henry ftie feventh, queen Mary, queen Elizabeth, and king 
James' the fiift, enjoyed the crown, though all of them were cx- 
elbded by afts' df ^arllamettt. • 

Su^i^ng thid England ihoUld unanimonfly accept the exdufion, 
it was prdbaWe, of indefti certain, that it muft meet with oppofitLon 
Horn Scotland and from Ireland. Wis there not evident danger of 
Mnding ahd of divi^ng the difoent provinces of the empire ? Of 
411 national calamtxies, a civil war is the moft deftru^ve and the moft 
deplorable. A controverted fuoceffion, xhd a civil war, are events 
oombiUed and iuftparable* The iiiurpsdon of Hardd produced the 
Monnan oonqueft: ooxiteAs between the houfes of York and 

£.al&cafier were attended widi the moft tra^oal events that occur in 
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tb« hiftory of England the ndieil provinces became defolatc and 
^ uninhabited; many himdred tboufand of Che commons fell by vio¬ 
lent hands; the nobility were almoft extirpated^ Ck>uld the uncon- 
troHed tyranny of Rome be produfliye rof more faml dUaSers^ 
Who can tell, if England, in fuch a criiis, Ihall be referved for the 
evils arifing from internal war among her own children! May 
not the zeal of Roman catholic princes engage them iu the quarrel, 
and introduce devaftation and blood by foreign hands!! The vigi< 
lance of France to grafp at every opportunity of eictending her power, 
and her attachment to the duke of York, rendered her interference 
certain. Nfey not a jealoufy of the infringement of prerogative, 
dearer to them than their religion itfelf, render even proteftant 
princes indiiferent fpe£Utors of th^ mifcries of England; or difpofe 
them to lend their aid to difcOurage a precedent which, one day, 
upon maxims equally popular and convenient,, might be turned 
agsdnft themfelves, and employed to limit their power and to de¬ 
grade their pofterity ? 

The members of parliament, who affcded fuch, zeal for liberty, 
were defired to attend with caution to the line of duty, and the re- 
ftridtions of power which the law had prefcrib^ to them. They 
are appointed guardians of the eRabliihed government: they may 
introduce improvements in the fpirit of the conilitution, while the 
eflfential parts of it are maintained found .and entire. While the 
foundation (lands firm, they may be permitted to embcllilh the fu- 
perftrudure, and to render it more commodious; but to alter the 
common courfe of the fuccefiion to the crown, was to offer violence 
to effentials, and lay in ruin the fuihrjS upon which the whole hbm 
of our confiitution was ereded. It was.to change the. conRUuition 
from an hereditary to an ekfltivefinonftrcby* ^ 

11 required no deep ingenuity to reply to’the precedents and the 
(latutes of former reigns cited by the exclufiOnifti^; .^d even to life 
them as arguments againft that caufe . which they were intended to 

fuilam.. 
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fuftaio. The oolircieiifn^s of e right had ttKlt^sediptiadte ^ 

to a[^ly for a xecog^oition 4 )i parikmenti and to fubftitutt law Ja the 
place of equity. ^ Heui^the fourth waa an ufurper» and was diifarous 
of juftifying his'^daiin hy the authority of a ftatute, becaufe he knew 
of no other hahs upon which it could ftand. A ftatute of parliament 
had declared the marriage qf^Henry the eighth and Ann Bullen 
null and yoid^ and oonTequently invdred the illegitimacy of Eliza¬ 
beth; it was therefore prudent and necefiary to undo by parliament 
what had heen^done by parliament, and to remove, by a formal re¬ 
cognition, every obje^on to . the title of . that princefs. The 
ftatute of the thirtieth of Elizabeth, di&bting the next focceflbr who 
(hould infill upon his title to the crown during the life of the queen, 
originated in jealoufy, and' terminated in opprellion. It waa in¬ 
tended to intimidate and xo ovmwe thofe, who were inclined to 
fupport the pretenliona of,the unfortunate queen Mary, and to bring 
home the charge of guilt againft hfr; and thereby draw the fpecious 
veil of law and of juftice over the darkeft tranfa^ion that ftaina the 
memory of Elizabeth. . |. . , 

Let the example of Elizabethv m.reference,. to. the very point in 
difpute, be remembered:« How did ihe frown upon parliament as 
often as they prefumed to, enter upon the afiair of the fucceftion, or 
upon any point touching her preroptive; which ihe ftyled the 
chief flower in her priand 2 

It was recommended to the exclufiontfts, to take care that they 
did not exemplify in their own conduA, what they profefled to fear 
end to avoid; while, hy their own violence,, they adopted the fpirit 
*and puifued .the ebndu^ of''Roman catholics. The depoling of 
prmces on account'of their religioo,<‘tfaiB alienating thetr> donuntons, 

^id the abrolving their fubjeds.froiriv their oath cf allegiance, were 
the moll infolent and the moft deftrudive afls of tyranny to which 
the court of RomC had ev^a^ired..^ And would a proteftant par- 
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play the ty raiihieil bF 'Rbhr^ ^cSrt^toHt?5 f’•'‘ 

Thfcy wi*ri^nJufi^,'Hs ^hfey‘jptblisf!cd’^k^ to the hohtjtir-df 
the prOtteftzkttt ^Ugloh, W revere the*fifcfbtt Sh%^.'Wflkt 

but jdtot&ii eouM fiib ^mkrnms 

to the oath of all^ahte, by*^ fiith- 

ful to* the Kng, and to his !attful'heit*i^1SiViJff tecci^^ m. , . 

Let the rpirit of the fcOrtftitiition be i‘egaraed'f‘''^d ^ondethn 
man unheard, Was an "ttfTjgh-thtknoWtf *fe j' and yet, 

by the extlufion, it WaVprb^6fcdi wfthb^ iidy hn^a'cfhmeht, '^h- 
out any evidence, to^ 'dciitiSHfc^^ pk/ffyti olf that regM 'atrthority, and 
of ihofe exalted hbnoutJ; 'to Which hl^’biAh, is Well as the Jaws of 
his country, gave hiafi kri"iini3iijjdti?d '' *’ :v i 

it was finally ol^eaea #tHr^^^ tts’bhfe*’^ of t(to 
fona! a niturb. Inftcad bf''ekc1ii3lhg’'kfl''hdfi^ of the 

popifli religion, from itiherithig jihd Wearing the crown of England, 
it was levelled only agahiA Jatnes dtikfe Of York, whether he ihould 
be a proteftant or a papift at the time of the 'king’r ddath.' This 
pro«dure appeared'’to be the eflfcdf'bf jiri^atfe m^Kce and revenge 
againR the duke frorh IhdividfiJds ^hto hid gone-tOO’^far to retia€t, 
and iffiagliied that (heir fiifety Was endangered *ihould he afcend the 
throne, rather than r)f any difinter^ed j^iah of feOormg the ‘pixy- 
tefiant religion againft the infidious defigi!ik'1#a*lj)<3l^(ft'fte 

After a eKlm tieWctt’ ctf the aj^ars by 

no means eafy tO dedde, with wineh of thb pjntids the fttengthof 
the argument lies. When any meafiire inipUes a fiagmnt vidatioti 
cf reafon or of juftbt, kse m^ahtetcid; withoM/aiiy^^ 1^ ig£ 
candour, to aibibe ft to the Shifter anfioenee tof fnarty^. to nootifaeB 
ambition, lefiititdncnt, or ^poffufanhy.' '^dUt/tat al}>erindmiBaidftnai 






* Grey’iDebatetfVol. vu. Iior^tlkbate^ |k*Kibaag;e> to both 

vol.i. Pamphlets of the Times, partkulariy HohTes pf Pai^ament ooWeriwg the Suc- 
fim J^tia ruat mtatJus, Dagdale’s RefAy. ceiSon. 

The Cafe put concerning the Succeffion, by 
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tht iiMt of jio4 ^ 

equally MfHI^Mi WilW/Wdji.fiW thq fi|rc4it pf wji(i^q39, fii4 ^ » —■ >^ ' - ■ ' * 
pn^fe |^,4i^jffqd ift opjnioa to 

th« -«^ 

TlMSeel^w♦ro^f 9 urC^, jby ppppfitipa ip tlic thrw lait 
p»HUmen|»^oC,^^loEl».f|^ PklKM^^^ prhich appear doubtful, and conduP of 
fone of tbom.citfcrf d)B,pl#if>f 4 f^fnptonu of a ftOioui a^ tiubulant 
fpirit.. . „ . "'■., «**'• 

A t k ■> > . 

The YiOieuqfL Mrilh fpc^ea^if parlUmeats pro- 

feented. the dirpovery. the '^ptf^tbeir partiality tp the evidence of 
the moft infamous witnelfes, th^ artilicea by which thfy propagated 
ibfpiciona agaanft the fnnpc^^ and exaggerated the fears of a cre- 
dulow muldtuder baTOrminfsif^ the enemica pf the 

proteftarit religion charge a* with aiSh! qf grupltyi .but littjp ipfp^ 
rior to i^ofc atrocipusideeds which %injthe hJlhHy .<?( papal i;n- 
quifitioft. 

The aflbeiataen bill, by which the mtvoiitx^ of hoth^hopfes became 
bound to avsenge the kiog*s deaths if^hat jnrent i^Mimld happen> upon 
the adherents to .the iU>man eithplk religioni .v^ of 

xnjuilice, iniliniich. aflumed for certain an event whi^ was 
contingent, and laid the foundation pf< arbiUnry and jill-fpunded 
crimination;.. Under the mafb.of,loyalty, it pi?nv|y^;da.nger from 
a new quarter {'it precUimed impuiiity to the.proteilaiit jdalhn* and 
fuggefted to the bldody edthuiiail a fafe method, fpr the fattating of 
his vengeance agcdnft that ie^, Vi^hich he hated and wiihed .to ex¬ 
tirpate. 

If the'commohs diad onuttedto^dedare the right of the tlibjed: to 
petition the throne, after that ri^ had been difcouragfld by the 
frowns and prohi^ed'byilhc jivodaniation^pf the.ldngt ^hey might 
have been acculcd of a breach of milt with refpeil^vo the moft im- 
Jj'Oitant interefts of'thdr'PDnftifuentSi'^ 'If-not fatii^ed- with afeer- 
talhing tldaSghV Wy%ad ‘their ih^^dds and their cen- 

2 Aires 
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c A p. fures merely to tlwir had imted agaitift the ped-* 

u—tions, they might have'appear^'to iiiipraju^cSed fpedtatora to have 
kept within i!he tradt bf a' Ibgal and tifrnperhtd jnrifdidtion. But 
when they denounced vengeance agalnft'ti^ibhs'-^b had not been 
guilty bf arty breath of'priviyge, 'they* ftnt their meflengers 

into remote parts of thfe country' to' apprehend perfons of a private 
ftation, who, by fair arguinent, add* bjr art open'Ind avowed decla¬ 
ration of their principles, had oppofed the late petitions, they trefi^alTed 
upon the laws of tnbderation and of decency, and affiitded their 
enemies too folid ground ftir retorting the' reproach of that arbitrary 
fpirit which they afetibed to the* court. . ' 

The refolutions of the commons, formed in oppofition to the 
judgment given by the lords, with regard to the right of biihops to 
vote in cafes of life and death, has be^n cenfured as an intrullon 
upon the jurifdidlibn of another court. If, however, any great na¬ 
tional objed had been at (lake, the importance of the end, and the 
purity of the motive, might have palliated the error of a new and 
an overftrained exertion <rf power; but when we trace this meafure 
to the idTociated refentmeat of Fradce, and of the country party, 
bent upon the deftrudlion of a fallen minifter, how mean and dif- 
graceful does their condud appear! 

The zeal of the commons to reicue Fitzharris from a profecution, 
already commenced againft him in the courts of law, is not only 
liable to the fame cenfure, as being, a prefumptuoua interference 
with the eftablUhed, conftitutibnal forpis of juftice, but alfo tending 
to ftrengthen the fufpicion of their having formed a delign of em¬ 
ploying him as the tool of coixuptioiif heft adapted to difturb. the 
tranquillity of government. 

If the coimIu^ of the country party jin the re^ of Charles the 
fecond had appeared in every view unexceptionable, or even meri¬ 
torious in the ^e of an unprejudiced fpe^tor, who lived at that 
period, and formed bis opinion from iuch circumftances as fell 

under 
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under his own iramodiate ohjOwTalion, yet the moft candid in our ^ **• 

own time, who have had an opportunity of attending to the additional *■■■’ 
information, and the evidence fairly, cpliei^cd from records which 
have been lately inipe£ted> cannot fill to fubmit, however relu<!!tantly, 
to this conclufion, that bafe and mercjpary motives fwayed the con¬ 
duct of many who flood in oppofition to the court, and were en¬ 
rolled in the lift of patriots. Candour may difpofc us to fufpeiid 
our decifion with refpcd to the guilt of individuals; nor is it coii- 
fiftent with Mfi di^ates,rto blot, with the pen of a profligate am- 
baflador, the names of illuftrious perfons, who were never even 
fufpedled of a bafe or an unworthy, a^Uon*. But flill, neither the 

fid. 

* Thoagh the fafl. b«,admitted, that^the him j a fraud that wat jwt lilcel/to be 
money of France was accepted by many of the gated or detected. As Sydney and Hambdcn 
whigs as the fee of oppoiStion to the couft. yet intrigued with him to prevent Et^nd fttte 
there is ftrong reafon to doubt, whether the entering into a war with France, it would be 
guilt really extended to all who have been more eafily believed that they accepted of 
charged with it. In the lift of French pen- money, as a compeniadon for their fervices. 
lioners, publiftied by fir John Dalrymple, we When ihcfc circumftances are candidly con- 
find the names of Hambden and Sydney, fidered, and the charafters of Sydney and 
Dalrymple, Ap. p. 315-316. Barillon compared; it feemt for more proba- 

Thc opinion of cotemporaries was extremely blc that the latter would maintain a falfehood. 
favourable to the charaaers of Hambden and than that the former would receive the wages 
Sydney. The lattfr was univerfaUy eftcemed of corruption, 

for integrity and honour; the French am- The late difeovery of this tranfaaion is a 
baffador himfelf gives him credit for thefe vir- circumftance which invalidates its anthority. 
tues. The trial of Sydney vvae particularly cited 

The charaaer of Baraion, the French am- after the revolution, as an example of the 
baffador, who dilburfed the French penlions, violence and feverity of government in the 
was in no view refpeaable; he was extrava- reign of Charles the fecond, and as an mdeli- 
gant, and addiaed to pleafore; he was poor blc afpcrfion u}>on the charader of the dulte 
when he came from France into England, and of York; who had, at that period, a princt* 
returned rich to his own country. This cir- pal fway in the adminiftration of aftairs. Both 
cumftance alone naturally excites a fufpicion, Lewis and James were abundantly dilpoled to 
thatheappropriated. tohis own ufe, fomc part make known every tranfaftion and cirenm- 
of that money which he received for di/penf- llance, tending to calumniate the memory of 
ing bribes among the Englifli members of the patriots. It is not cafy to conceiire how 
parliament. It was neceffary, hosvever, that a circomftance, fo materid to ftain the cha- 
he ftiould produce fiich a ftate pf his accounts; rader of Sydney, ihould have efcaped the 
as would make his receipts and dilburfemenu knowledge of James, when he refided at the 
correfpond. He -was in this view under a court of France; or. if it did come to his 
manifeft temptatipn. to put down the names of knowledge, how he ihculd have omitted to 
nerfons who did not really receive money from mention it in bis Life. 

To 
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^ ^ itfelf, nor the concluiion drawn from it, can be evaded. The 

money of France was profufely diftributed among the members of 
the country party, and deep corruption muft have fomewhere exifted, 
among thofe who derived aiCftance from fuch bafe and fuch criminal 
means. 

To the charafler of lord Ruflel, Barillon ** was pleafed to fee that there was no private 
himfelf gives the following telUmony: ** That ** underllanding between Lewis and the king 
** when he was ready to diftribate a coniider- ** of England to hurt their conftitution.’* 
** able fum in the parliament, to prevail with Dalrymple, Ap. p. 131. 

** it to refufe any money for the war with Lord RalTel was the indmate friend of Syd-* 
France, and foliated him to name the per- ney. and aflbeiated with him in political 
fons that might be gained, lord Ruflel re- councils. Is it probable, that he would have 
** plied, that he ihould be forry to have any given his friendlhip and confidence to a 
commerce with perfons capable of being man who received five hundred guineas as a 
** gained by money:’* and he adds, what indeed bribe from France; or, that fuch a circum- 
throws a true light upon that myflerious inttr- ftance. if true, ihould have efcaped his no- 
courfe which fubfifled between the patriots tice? See Introdt^ion to Lady Ruflel’a 
and the French agents. that lord RuflTel Letters. 
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C H A P. VI. 

the Influence of Oppofition declines,—Caujes of this,—Charles enters into 
a new Treaty with France,—Remains neutral while Lewis breaks the 
Peace of Nimiguen.—Barillon intrigues with the Leaders of Oppo- 
fltion,—The Interefl ' of the Duke of 7’ork revives.-^Influence of fbe 
IVhigs in the City of London.—Attempts of the Court to gain the EleStion 
of the Sheriffs iip the City,’^Violent Meafures fsr that End,^^l^io fVar-, 
rantos.—Timidity and SubmtJJion of the People.—Deteblion of a Con- 
fpiracy—ruinous to the IVbigs.-^The Court triumphant.^Deatb and. 
Char abler of Charles, — Reflexions, 

F .ROM the diflblution of the lafl: parliament of Charles, the 
influence of oppofition began to decline, and at laft funk, 
almoft without any hope of a revival, under the triumphant 
power of the crown. The caufes which contributed to this event 
were many and obvious. 

The more fober part of the nation, fatiated with the profufion 
of blood, filed in profecution of thofe who were fufpe^led of the 
popifii plot, began now to repent of the cruelties into which they 
had been precipitated. They revolted with indignation from thofe 
perfons who had abufed their confidence and zeal, by render¬ 
ing them fubfervient to their private fchemes of ambition and of 
refentment. The natural feelings of the man, though their a6lion 
may be fufpended by the tranfient prevalence of paflTion, will ever 
and anon recur, and no political fyftem, creded in oppofition to them, 
will be attended with fuccefs. 

The heat and ferment with which the nation was agitated during 
the canvas for elections, and while queftions, which affeded the 
intereft of parties, were depending in parliament, appeared to many 

S 3 a more 
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C P. a more intolerable grievance, than the word eflfefts they had 

c—- ^ perienced from the arbitrary exertions of prerogative. 

The unexpected firmnefs of the king, in adhering to his brother, 
difcouraged the timid, "While the conccffiotis he offered with ap¬ 
parent fymptoms of (incerity, gained upon the moderate part of 
the nation. The charadler of Charles for good nature, and the 
point of affection, the only thing he refufed to yield to the im¬ 
portunity of the commons, excited the fympathy and compaf- 
fion of many, who flood unconnefted with either of the con¬ 
tending parties. Royalty feemed to be fdlen into a lamentable 
condition, when the king condefeended to appeal to the huma- 
lihy and reafon of his people; and to implore their mediation, 
to compofe thofe difputes which embroiled the nation, and de¬ 
prived him of their confidence and of domeflic repofe. Immediately 
’Sth April, after the diflblution of the O^kford parliament, a declaration was 
publiflied in the name of the king, complaining of the infblent and 
fI\Clious fpirit of the three preceding parliaments, and retort¬ 
ing upon them thofe violations of law and jullice, with which they 
arraigned the court'. The infiniiating ftyle'of this declaration, the 
* fainicfs it profefled, and the very circumftance of the time of 
reading it, after public worfhip, when the minds of the audience* 
were foftened by devotion, and prepared by exhortations fa^rour- 
al)le to its influence, produced a fuddeh and powerful effed, in 
gaining over profclytes to the royal party j arid in difftminating 
unfavourable prejudices againft their opponents 

The ableft and the moft Heady parrizans of oppofition loft 
much of their authority, when deprived of parliamentaty pre-emi¬ 
nence, and reduced to the level of private citizens. Nor was it 
to be expeded, that, in a foUtary and difperfed fituatibn, they 
could maintain that ardour- of patribtHrn and that boldnefs o£ de- 



* 8t»tc Traftsj Temp. Oa»r. vot ii. 


EcbarAi. 
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fign, which had been cheriflied and invigorated by the fytnpathy ^ A r. 
and appiaufe of a congeniat multitude. 

Want of fuccefs is often imputed as demerit to the political 
adventurer. When the fnembers of parliament returned to their 
conftituents without the fruits they had promifed, they were exp 
pofed to cenfure for their temerity and confidence, in having 
excited expectations which they were unable to gratify. Had 
they acted with greater moderation and prudence, they might have 
procured fbme foiid and iafting advantage to the conftitution; but 
now they had left it iu a worfe condition, than that in which they 
had found itBefore contending armies have come to aCtion, the 
furrounding multitudes prudently wiih to maintain a neutrality: but, 
the moment viCbary haa declared itfelf, they precipitantly ruih to the 
triumphant iiandard* The late druggies of parliament, however often* 
tatious and fpirited^ now baftled and difappointed, only ferved to aug* 
ment the power and triumph of the crown. Addrefl'es, of congratu¬ 
lation, and of thanks, to the king for difmifting his parliament, were 
prefented by many of the counties and corporations, not except¬ 
ing thefe, who bad ftiowa the mod forward zeai in oppofmg the 
exclufion *. 

Meanwhile, another treaty with France adminiftered fubfiftence Charles en- 

.11, . tersintoanew 

to tlie Englife monarch,, and was requited by the neutrality, with* treaty with 
which, Charles, regardlcfs of his engagements to Spain, beheld the April, 
ufurpations ipf Lewis upon the continent *. The peace of Nimiguen 
afforded but a tranfient hope ef tranquillity to the parties, whofe in- 


• ’■ Periodical PobticstibaB. 

* Ralpli> vol. 1 . p. 592. Somers,, vol. vU. 
p. 328. 

s This treaty was tranfafted on the ifl 
'April 1681, and was not even committed, to 
writing.. The terms of it were, that Charles 
ftiould difengoge himfelf from the alliance with 
Spain: that he ibould either not call a par< 
liainenti.or prevent it from, taking any.,meai* 


fures againft France: that he Hiould receive 
a ponfion of two millions of crowns from 
France for one year, and five hundred tbou- 
fand for two years after. Dalrymple, Ap. 
p. 301. This feems to be the fame treaty 
which is mentioned in the Life of James i68i> 
Extraft vii. though the terms of it are repre. 
Tented as fomewhat differopt. 

ft 

terefts 
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26th July. 


Remains neu¬ 
tral wliile 
Lewis breaks 
the peace of 
Nimiguen. 


' tcrefts it had been intended to protedJ:, and the very difciiffion of th^ 
terms upon which it had been formed, added new evidences of the 
treacherous artihee and reftlefs ambition of Lewis His commif- 
floners, who met with thofe of the allies at Cambray after the peace, 
in order finally to regulate all the difputes about limitations, brought 
forward, under the vague title of dependencies, the moft extravagant 
claims upon Spain and upon the Emperor ^ Military preparations 
were dill carried on with unremitted induftry in France, and there 
was reafon to fufped, that, by her intrigues, fhe was ftirring up the 
inalecontents againft the emperor in Hungary'. The prince of 
Orange, who, upon the forefight of the treachery of France, had 
ilrcnuoufly oppofed the peace, now came over to England, to fo- 
licit his uncle to enter into an alliance with Spain, Germany, and 
Holland, in order to give a check to the encroachments of Lewis. 
The perfonal application of the prince was enforced by the intreaties 
of the arabafladors of Spain and of the emperor, and by the engage¬ 
ments he had entered into with the former, feconded by the known in¬ 
clinations of his people and the advice of fome of his minifters *. 
The part which Charles a£ted was hypocritical and eyafive: he openly 


<* Reflexions fur la Regne dc Louis XIV, 
p. i8i*a. 

^ France claimed the greateft part of the 
dutch/ of Lttxemborghf as belonging to the 
dutch/ of Mentz: ihe demanded China/ from 
Spain with all its dependencies $ under the 
fame indefinite title (he claimed AKace and 
Little Brabant'; Ihe claimed Stralburg as the 
capital of Alface, and prevailed upon the ma- 
giftrates, b/ bribery, to deliver k into her 
hands on the 30th September 1681. Thus, 
when the claim of right was confuted, by ob- 
ferving that Strafburgh had been excepted in 
the articles of peace as a free city, France re- 
ibrted to this plea, that, as a free city, it was . 
entitled to chufe its own mailer. At the fame 
time (Sept. 1681) a French garrifon entered 
jCalTeU the capital of Montferrat, by virtue 

^3 


of a treaty wkh the duke of Mantua, under 
whofe fovereignty it was; but as a fief of the 
empire it could not be transferred without the 
emperor’s confent. Variations de la Monarchie 
Francoife, tom. iv. p. 248. 

Thefe claims of France'tiir exceeded what 
Charles underflood to be included in the late 
treaty made with Lewis. He was greatly 
alarmed by them, not from any refpedl to the 
interell of the allies, but becaufe he dreaded 
the difeontents of his people, which might 
bring him under the neceflity of calling a 
parliament. He remonftrated vehemently 
againft Lewis for feizing Luxemburgh, but 
was pacified by receiving a million of livresi 
Dalrymple, Ap. p. 15. and 20, at. 

' Ralph, vd. L p. 614. 

9 Ibid. voLii. 


remonflrated 
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remonftrated againft tKe encroachments of France: he even promifed ^ **• 

the Dutch and the Spanifli amhaifadors to call a parliament and 
to join in the confedeftcy; ivhiie he fecretly intimated to France, * 
that he had no intention of performing thefe promifes'®. He was 
guilty of ftill greater duplicity. It was agreed upon between 
Charles and Lewis, that the latter ihould prq>ore to refer the difpute 
between him and Spain, to the arbitration of Charles. The 
court of Spain, fuffneious of the intimate connexion between 
Lewis and Charles, refnfed to acqniefce in the propofed arbitra¬ 
tion. Lewis made this a pretext for farther encroachments upon 
the Spanifli provinces: Charles complained that he was ill-ufed 
by the diftruft of that court, and made it a reafon for withhold¬ 
ing his affiftaiiceThe conduct of Charles was, perhaps, at no 
former period more open to cenfure, on account of his duplicity and 
his mean fubjedtion to the fehemes and politics of France. What 
a favourable opportunity did the leaders of the popular party now 
enjoy, for roufing the fpirit of the nation? How eafy would it 
have been, to have expofed the hypocrify *6f Charles’s remon- 
ftrances againft the encroachments of France? How difgraceful 
to the king and the nation, the contempt with which France treated 


them? 

The crafty Barillon was aware of this danger, and with great ad- 
drefs provided againft it. He ftill cultivated a correfpondence with 
the popular party**. He amufed patriotic hopes, and feeraed to 
lend a favourable ear to a propofal, made by fome of the whigs, 
to fecure the polTeftion of Luxemburgh, provided a parliament was 
called *^ The refult of thefe meafures was, that, after France had 

obtained 


fiarllfon in¬ 
ti iguc^ with 
the leaders of 
oppofition. 


Dalrymple, Ap. to part lit. p. 15. and in a letter to Lewis, jafH6es the propriety of 
JO, &c. continuing his intrigues with the popular party, 

" Ibid. fromthefbllowingconiiderations: that,ifhe had 

** Ibid, part ii. p. 31-2-3. and 78-9. dlTcontinucd them, the popoLir party in Eng- 
*3 Tlicfe offers were propofed by Mon- land would have fafpeflcd the re-union oF 
ig|lie, in the name of his party. Barillon. Charles with France: that they would have 

joined 
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c p. obtained every thing ftie ^ranted, a truce was agreed ta, between her 
j and the allies, for the fpace of twenty yeiirs **. 
a9th June, From the diflblution of the Oxford parliament, the intcreft of the 
^Ae^intercii began to rcvive, and, at laft, attained to an uncon- 

trolled afcendancy in direding public meafures. The treaty 
vives. betw^n his brother and France was forwarded by his zeal and 
activity. He left Scotland* and returned to the court, where he 
fupported the intereft of France, by difluading his brother from 
complying with the folicitations of the allies The intereft of the 
duke was feconded by the dutchefs of Portfniputh, to whom he was 
now reconciled, by the mediation of lord Sunderland, and by the 
duke of Ormond, who was detained in England with a view 
of fupporting the meafures of the court**. The duke of York re- 
fumed his feat in the privy council, and was afterwards reftored to 
the head of the admiralty. The only check to his influence at this 
time, feems to have arifen from lord Halifax, who, on account of 
his fervices in the excliifion, was taken into the privy council, and 
afterwards made privf feal. Lord Halifax was a friend to moderate 
counfels % he adviied the king to fend the duke of York into Scot¬ 
land, to call a new parliament, and to take meafures againft France, 
in order to reconcile the popular party to the court Lord Ro- 
chefter oppofed the opinions of Lord Halifax in the privy council, 
and was underftood to be entirely devoted to the intereft, and to the 
meafures, of the duke of York. Not only a difagrecmeiit in fenti- 
ment, but a keen animofity, marked the oppofition between Halifax 
and Rochefter. The former accufed the latter of unwarrantable 
profuflon, and of abufe of his truft, in the office of treafurer j but 


joined mth Holland, and made a coalition of is no evidence of his having the authority 

parties at home, with a view of compelling of bis party for doing fo, 

the king to call a parliament, and to enter Life of William, vol. i. p. lao. 

into a war with France. Dalrymple, Ap. Life of James 1681-2. 

p.. I a.' But though there is little doubt Life of Ormond, vql. ii. 

4bat Montague made fucb ofieu, yet there Temple, vol. i. p. 461. 
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bcvras prevented the ioteipG^tion the king* irotn p^rocoeding 
to the iavcftigation of evidetice; in fupport of this charge **.. , 

Amidft ^ career of {n’olperitTjr in which the court was advao^sj^, 
it was ftill expofcd to'frequent checks and mortifications, from the 
prevailing infiueoce of the whigs in ^ metropolis. As a great 
proportion of crirntnal caufes was fairought forward within the 
diilrid of the city of London, an itnmenfe infiuence fell into the 
hands of the nierififs^ -to whofe office it belonged to make out the 
lift of juries In the tumult and the contention of parties, fub<- 
fifting among a ftee people, it would require a very nice feledion, 
to find any conftderable humber of men, who have either difi:ern'- 
ment or moderation to preferve that cool and unbiafled frame of 
mind, which is cflential to a pure decifion, in any caiife, ever fo re¬ 
motely conneded with fubjeds of political controverfy. The court 
complained of the partiality of juries^ and fuftained the moft m(»r^ 
tifying difappointment, by the grand jury of Middle^ having re¬ 
turned their verdid of ignoramus, upon an indidment prcfcnted 
againft the earl of Shaftibury **. Unlefs the fherifts were gained 
over to its intereft, it was impoffiUe that it could afford that pro* 
tedion to friends, or accompliih that refentment againft enemies, 
which were necelTary to encourage bolder efforts in the former, 
or to overawe and reprefs the fecret cabals and intrigncs of the 
latter 

’* Ralph. Dalrymple, Ap. order to procure evidence agalnll him. Some 

Somers* CoHeftioD, vd. i. p. 196. of the Mtneifts were of a fufpjcious cha. 
I’lie principal articles charged againft rafter, and fomc of the tilings attefted by 
lord ShafUbury were: that he had been en- them extremely improbable. The conver- 
gaged in raifing a military force againft the .fation and the expreflions aferibed to dohl 
king; and that there was found in his ftudy. Shaft/bury were quite out of charafter. There 
the copy of an affbciailon agilnft govern- ftlll renkatned evidence enough, if not for 
ment. The violent refentment of the court convidling lord Shaftlbury, yet for Uyirig the 
againft Shaftlbury operated to the difap- foundation of a trial. Notwithftandiug this 
pointment of its objeei; atod this probably the jury refturnerd a verdift of igfihrafhu,; the 
would have been the cafe, tbouglj the judges term ufed Wbeu they think the evidence too 
had been Icfs partial to him than they really weak to juftify them in finding the Lill. 
were. It was evident, that great bduftry and State Trials, vol. iii. 

Jj^efs had been employed by the court, in Life of lord Keeper Nu-'t!!. 
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In order to accompliQi thk important acqulfition, the court having 
fecured the friendlhip of fir John Moor, vrho was then mayor, 
inftigated him to claim as his right, what had hitherto been con* 
fidered as a voluntary condefcenfion on the part of the livery. 
Though the charter of the city veiled the eledion of both the 
iheriffs in the common-hall, yet it had been their ufual pradice 
to cled, as one of them, that peribn, whofe health bad been drank 
by the lord mayor, in token of his inclinations and recommenda¬ 
tion. From this precedent it was inferred, that, by the terms of 
the charter, no more could be intended, th^n to referve to the com^ 
mon-hall the privilege of approving and confirming the choice of 
the mayor”. 

So far the matter in difputc between the mayor and the livery 
appeared of a doubtful nature, and afforded fcope for plaufible 
arguments in behalf of both the contending parties^ Subfequenc 
meafures, encouraged by the court, and purfued by the mayor, were 
indecent violations of order, and deep encroachments upon the 
rights of the livery. He adjourned the election, contrary to 
form, and not only refufed to fuffain the poll, which was tu- 
multuouily carried on after adjournment, but, with arbitrary re- 
folution, to admit any to vote upon a future poll who would 
not previoully confent to his nomination*’. The reftri^ion was 
agreed to only by the friends of the king, and terminated in the 
appointment of two flierilfs, devoted to his wiffies and intereffs. 
What a dangerous acquifition to the influence of miniflry ? 
From the power of modelling juries, what had not its enemies to 
fear? It foon appeared, that their mofl; dreadful apprehenfions were 
neither ima^nary nor exaggerated. The condud of the court in¬ 
dicated a deliberate refolution, not only of avenging the oppbfition 
it had already reedved from the whigs, but alfo of extinguilhing 
their future influence under the authority of law» Not only deeds,, 

“ Life of Sir Dudley North. Kennet. Kennct. 

upon 
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upon which a treafonablc conftru£lion was put by a forced 
terprctarion of the ftatutc, were called in queftion, but expref- 
fions, ufed in the courfc of common converfation, incurred the 
implication of criminal intent. Publications dirrefpe^tful to the 
duke of York, fentcnces in fermons derogatory to the prerogative, 
and attefted upon the recollection of prejudiced hearers, were 
now punilhed with unmerciful feverity*^ The moft cruel ven¬ 
geance fell on thofe who had been aCtive againft the mayor in 
the contention about the ele^ion of .iheriiFs; exorbitant fines were 
cxaded; minifterial agents went about from place to place col¬ 
lecting grounds of accufation ; and now it Was, that the king let 
loofe the laws againfl: the diffenters, and not only forfeited all claim 
to the principles of toleration which he had formerly profelTed, but, 
to that lenity of dirpofition, which the partiality of the nation had 
afcribed to him, notwithftanding the harih complexion of many 
public meafures*'. 

There were, however, various circumftances which appeared to 
endanger the retention of thefe acquifitions, lately fallen into the 
fcale of prerogative, and which fummoned the utmoft exertion of 
minifterial fagacity, to enfure the permanent and undifturbed tran¬ 
quillity of the prince. The bounty of France was precarious, and 
inadequate to the expences of the court of England*'. The 
economy and retrenchments which the neceflity of his affairs de¬ 
manded, were irkfome and mortifying to Charles, addided to in¬ 
dolence, and immerfed in extravagant pleafure. The nation, at¬ 
tached to liberty and the conftitution, would never be brought to 
endure, with patience, the total fuppreflion of parliaments. The 
royal declaration, which had contributed fo much to blunt the edge 

% 

** State Trials. 1682, Ibid. becaufe he reteafed lord Danby Trom impri- 

• ’ Kennet. fonment j a llriking inftancc of the meannefs 

It is aflerted, that the court of France and inflexibility of her refentment. 
difcondnued the payment of Charles’s penfion, 
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of party fpirit, had been wore acceptable to the people, becaufe it 
profefled a refped to the authority di parliaments, and might be 
urged as an obligation upon the king to return to them. It was 
prudent to forefee this contingency, and to provide againft it: if' 
the king could not lay alide parliaments altogether, it became ne* 
celFary to devife fbme plan to change their complexion, and to 
render them more gentle and more fubmiffivc to his will. 

From thefe reflexions, arofe the audacious policy of wrefting their 
prefent charters out of the hands of the corporations, in order to 
new model them by fuch reftriXions, as might render their mem¬ 
bers, eleXed to ferve in future parliaments, entirely devoted to the 
intereft of the crown**. The firft experiment of this plan was 
executed againft the city of London. A quo warranto was iflued 
againft the common-council: frivolous irregularities, and even the 
juft and commendable exercife of their power in forming bye-laws 
adapted to the intereft and the convenience of the inhabitants, were 
urged to infer a legal forfeiture of their charter. The city firft 
ftood upon its defence, but afterwards, difeomfited by a fentence in 
the king’s bench, and wrought upon by threats and promifes, fur- 
rendered its franchifes into the hands of the king*®. 

Thefe arbitrary proceedings were not confined to the city of Lon¬ 
don, whofe violence had expofed them to the cenfure of men of 


Kennet. 

While the dirpute with London was de¬ 
pending, fome of the boroughs made a volun¬ 
tary furrender of their charters. 

As the judgment paiTed againft the city was 
net immediately recorded, the common-coun¬ 
cil prefented a petition to the king, exprelling 
a deep fenfi; of their offences, and promUing 
future loyalty and obedience: upon which the 
charter of the city was reftored, with regula¬ 
tions, which, in cftefl, vefted the crown with 
a negative upon the choice of the mayor and 
IhcriCs. Kchard. 

The chief judice Saunders had the perufal 
2 


of all the indictments and the informations^ 
preferved at the inftance of the crown, in the 
cafes of the quo warrantos. Life of Lord 
Keeper North, p. 225. 

The perfon in the laft year of Charles, 
had the principal direction in the law dejyirt- 
ment, was fir Francis North, made chancellor 
after the dieath of the earl of NottinghaBi. 
He poflefled very conftderable abilities, and 
though highly attached to the court, did not 
connect himfelf with any of the minifters, but 
profellied to reft hi.3 merit and importance 
upon the relpeQ he Ihewed to the laws and to 
the conftitution. KaJph, vol.i. p. 708. 

moderate 
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« 

moderate principles. Quo warrantos were iffucd by the crown 
lawyers againft many of the corporations of the boroughs in Eng¬ 
land. Intimidated by the fate and the example of the capital, they 
were content to refign thek privileges, and to receive them again as- 
a favour from the crown, mutilated and eircumferibed, for the 
purpofe of rendering its influence, in future eleftiona, paramount 
to all internal oppofition from the members of the corporations*". 

While we execrate that arbitrary fpirit which trampled upon the 
very forms of law, we mull at the fame time ddpiie that abjedl 
timidity, which not only reftrained the corporations from a manly 
and becoming reliftance, but rendered them acceflory to their own 
difgrace, and to the deftrudion of national liberty. Where now 
is that noble Ipirit of patriotifm, which, with unwearied circum- 
fpe£tion, watched every avenue of danger, and caught alarm at the 
moft diftant approach of tyranny? Never was there a louder call, 
nor a juller caufe for refilling, with fortitude and obftinacy, the 
meafures of the court, than when Charles, by exafling from the 
corporations the furrender of their privileges,, made fuch an undif- 
guifed and outrageous attack upon the fences of liberty and the 
conftitution. Seldom had there been any opportunity of rcfiftance, 
when it was encouraged by a more promifing prolpe^l of fuccefs. 
In the queftion concerning the cxclulion, jullicc and expediency 
feemed to interfere; whatever might be the ilTue of that quellion, 
the danger arifing from it appeared immenfe and unavoidable; and 
it was only, after an interval of fufpence and uncertainty, that 
the cautious mind could be brought to any determination what 
to prefer.- But here was an.obviou's violation of right; a long con¬ 
nected train of dangers prefented itfelf to the eye. If the ftanchifes 
of the boroughs were invaded without a llruggle, might not the pre¬ 
cedent be applied with equal propriety to the change, or the limita¬ 
tion,, of the rights df the freeholders? What was the difference be- 
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Timidity and 
fubniiflion of 
tlie people. 


>4 Echaivl. 
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DctcAion of 
a confpiracy; 
June. 
March: 


tween a king who reigned without the name a parliament ojr the 
veftige of control, and a king who reigned over a parliament, com- 
pofed of members, named and chofen by his command? If the 
boroughs had made only a feeble refiftance to thefe arbitrary pro¬ 
ceedings, till • they had been fubmitted to the deliberate review 
of the wifcr and more impartial part of the nation, the danger muft 
have .been dete£l;ed, the fpirit of the people roufed, and the court re* 
duced to the necelfity of relinquifliing the difpute with that difgrace 
and diminution of power, which always attend the defeated fchemes 
of ufurpation. 

In the inftances recited, we have obferved the power of the crown 
ftretched beyond the limits of law, in conformity to arbitrary 
fchemes, formed in the cabinet after the difiTolutioii of the laft par¬ 
liament. Accidental circumftances now concurred, with political 
manoeuvres, to turn the balan'e ftill more in favour of the mo¬ 
narchy, and to difeourage all future confultations and attempts to 
interrupt the alarming progrefs of regal ambition. 

A confpiracy againft the ftate was difeovered, and it appeared, 
that a circumllance, merely accidental, had prevented the aiTaiTina- 
tion of the king on his return from Newmarket j and, though this 
atrocious defign was difclaimed by the moft refpeftable perfons who 
were accufed of the Rye-houfe plot, yet, there was a clear proof of 
their having had frequent meetings with others, who were convidted 
of confpiring againft the life of the king and his brother It was 

farther 


It was called tKe Rye-houfe plot, be- 
caule the deAgn of it was to alTaAinate the 
king and the duke oT York as they returned 
from Newmarket, at a place called the Rye. 
hottfe, belonging to Rumbold, one of the 
confpirators. A fire, which happened at 
Newmarket, was the occafion of the king's 
returning to London, before the confpirators 
were prepared for the execution of their de> 
fign, Some of them confidered it as a pro¬ 
vidential interpofition in behalf of the king, 
and one Kieling, under the preiTure of re- 


morfe as he pretended, made a difeovery of 
theconfniracy tofecretary Jenkins, and, after 
his example, others of the confpiratocs of¬ 
fered to become witnefles for the king. 

From their information it appeared, that, 
after the dilTolution of the Oxford parlia¬ 
ment, frequent meetings had been held by 
many of the whigs, in order to cortfult about 
the moft proper methods for controlling the 
arbitrary meafures of the court. A corre- 
fpondeOce was kept up with the difaffefled 
party in Scotland; difierent plans were fug- 

gefted. 
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farther remarkable, that this confpiracy had been concerted at the ^ H a p. 

fame time, and in the fame .place, with thofe meafures of the laft «_» 

parliament which were moft obnoxious to the court, and that the 
charge was brought home to thofe very perfons who had promoted, ruinoua to 
with the greateft zeal, the profecution of the popifli plot and the *^*'^*"®®* 
bill of exclufion. The language then held, by them was, that the 
life of the king was in danger, and an anxiety to preferYc his life 
was the profefled motive of their zeal. By their pevfuahon, the 
commons refolved, that if the king Ihould comertD.'asviolent death, 
they would revenge it upon thofe of the Roman catholic religion* 

But now it was evident, that, by fubftituting imaginary dangers in 
the place of real ones, and by <lefaming the reputation of the inno¬ 
cent, they meant to lull the fufpicions of the nation, till their de%n 
^ould be ripe for execution, and which had nearly accomplilhed its 
tremendous effeds. While many reHedled with abhorrence upon 
the deep hypocrify with which thefe men had a£ted, by a corlnec- 
tion of fentiment extremely natural, though neithef logical nor 
candid, they carried back the iniquity of their prefcnt conduct to 
the meafures they had hitherto purfued, and extended it to all who 
had been conne<Sted with them, while the chara^er of their op*- 
ponents in the fame proportion, and with as little propriety, met with 
efteem -and confidence **. This was a fatal blow to the intereft of 
that party, from which alone refiftance to the prefent arbitrary mea¬ 
fures could be expected. 

Difcomfited by thefe difafters, the whigs funk into delpond- The court 
encyj and no future oppofition feems to have been meditated 


gefled, according to the temper and the mo¬ 
tives of individuals. It had been propofed at 
one of thefe meetings, to make an infurredion 
it) the city, and to feize the king’s guards. 
The aflaffination of the king had been occa- 
fionally mentioned, but reprobated by the moft 
refpedabie members of thefe alTociations. 
Kennet. North’s Examcn, p. 393-8. 

When this confpiracy was difeovered, an¬ 
con nefted parts of it were confounded, and 


the expreflions and anions of iikftviduals in- 
difcrlminately imputed to all who had aftb- 
ciated with them. The trials of the confpi- 
rators were conduced with the greateft rigour, 
and fome eftential forms of law violated. 
State Trials, vol. iii. Vindication of Lord 
Ruflel. Ibid. 

** North's Examen. Lord Guildford’s MS. 
Dabymple, Ap. p. 64.. 
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1683. 


Death and 
charadler of 
Charles. 


Refleflions. 


during the rcmainkig c^hteea 'months of the life of Charles. 
Shaftlhury, the moft able, Ruifel, the moft virtuous of* the 
party, were no ncoret the reftrahits of law removed, the fpiritof 
the nation broken and fubdued, the heads of the country party 
fallen into difcredit, by the crimes and the misfortunes of their 
ailboiates, the influence of the crown became'< fupreme and irre- 
fiRlbie. 

Charles did not long furvive to enjoy bis prolperity, if it de- 
ferves that name. He languiihed under an opprefllon of ^rits 
for feveral months, and after an apo^efUc ilroke, from which he 
recovered in fome degree, relapied again, and expired on the lixth 
of February one thouland fix hundred and eighty-five. 

It is not to be denied, that nature had furnilhed the mind 
of this prince with a more than common fiiare of genius and 
tafte. AfFability, fprightlinefs, wit, and good breeding, conveyed 
an amiable view of bis charafter to. thofe who furrendered judge¬ 
ment to the fudden and tranfient impreflions of converfation and 
external manners. 

Tried by that fyftem, which afcribes tranfcendent merit to the 
graces, few royal characters appear more deferving of applaufe and 
admiration: few will ftand lower in the decifion of thofe, who 
hold moral accomplifliments to be the moft eflential ornaments of 
charader, and the only genuine bafis of eftpem and praife. 

Without any fenfe of religious principle, ungrateful* to his own 
friends, and the friends of his father; timid and fluduating in his 
counfels; deftitute of all pretenfions to patriotifm; ever ready to 
facrifice the intereft and glory of his country to the gratifica¬ 
tion of his pleafures, and the fupply of his wants; what remains 
to claim the approbation, or reftrain the fevercft reproach, of im¬ 
partial pofterity ? • -. . 

The fatisfadion which Charles enjoyed in the latter period of his 
reign, on account of his triumph over the whig party, muft have 
been greatly diminiftied, by the perfonal mortifications he incurred. 


from 
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from the inlolence and the treachery of France. How painful muR it 
have been, to iHTcover that Lewis had been intriguing with ^ofe 
very peribns in England, ^hom he had conlfidered as enemies to hU 
own' government, and to^t^e int^eft, of France ” i Nay, fo little re- 
Ipedl did Lewis ihow, cither to the honour or the domeltic tran¬ 
quillity of Charles, that he was aoceflbry to a defign, of expoitng him 
to the contempt of his i^bje^, and^f all £urq)e, by a publication 
of the fecret treaties, by which Charles, to his dtigrace, had conneded 
himfislf with the courts of .France’*. The encroachments which the 
French king made upon Flanders, w^ a mockery of the engage¬ 
ments intO'Wfaidbhe had'entered with Charles by the laR money 
treaty. His invailon of the principality of Orange, was an infult 
to the royal 'family of England. A circumftance which, we may 
believe, made a deeper impreiCoa tipon the mind of Charles, was the 
withholding the pennon promifed to him, for remaToiog an indt^ 
ferent fpe^tor of fuch outrageous ufurpations, at a time when 
he was reduced to the utmoR diRrsffs, on account of his contraded 
and embanaR*ed revenue.. Thus, like the unha[^y female, who 
has fallen a prey to the Ibares of the licentious feducer,. robbed of 
her iuBOoeuce, and cheated of the nwsrd of her proRitution, con- 
Rgned tp infamy and to poverty, Charles, If any fpark of fenfibi- 
llty remained, muR have been torn with all tbofe pangs of remorfe 
and of ihame, which refujt from the confciourneis of the bafeR ini¬ 
quity and moR egregious folly. No wOnder,' if, as atteRed by co- 
temporary JiiRorians, he became pepfive and melancholy, and ehtcN 
tained ferious ,thoughts of changing the plan of his government'*• 
The arrangements he .had made in the feveral corporations, by the 
ivarrapto {u’oieeuUomi, and. a coididorable reinforcement added 
to his army by the^garrifon recalled,from Tangiers, would probably 
encourage him po, hppe,]tliat i£he called another parliament, he would 
-rind it more obfequipus tp bis defireti’*. 

% 

*' Dalrytrtple, Ap. p. 74. ' ** LIf« of Lord Keeper Norch. 

*♦ J&i»te Papers. T. W, vol. i. w Welwood, p. 137. 
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Jmet,»-^Humfiames /av9itriAle 

ExiraowdituoFy CofnfHaMce. of ParJimudit-^hmi^^ by ' Arfyk' xnd Moth- 
txoutikir^Drfoa^ of MonmmAl•^Criul^.o^dMn^tld\ol^^fkJ>it^Adb*P*1^i** 
-^Arbitraty\MMfm$i^a^d Bigftr^ of ^4 Kijfgfrrr-Bf, otif$lm H PaHia- 

ment for an Augmntf^n d^otffng with 

the Tefis^—Commom remonftrate againft dff^enjiag with the i— 
—•Oppofe the Augmentation of the Army,•-^the.King angry with the Com- 
mons.'—^he Lords 'review the King's Speech.—Parliament prorogued,— 
InJUiehcO Of ‘ the KiH'g deelfnesi-—‘0>ara^er of Sunderlandy— of Petre,—' 
if JefMoSi-t-fhe King retains in Ms St^et tht Of eefs ioho had taken 
'■ ike 7 ^.^—rial of the> s^^JSng ‘P!mvr,^^the Kifg ex&cfes it in the 
. Qsarter-Htsfelbf^eUi--^n the JJhivor^ tf Camiridge-i-^in Magdalen 
' Qyllege,, Orford^Xiangenmts Power f the- Beohft^kal COmmifflon,—- 
The .Kifig, nfes Mtnns to .obtain: 4 , corri^P . p,arHment,^I)ifappeinted,-~ 
. Orders bis Amy to heeHoampfl4F“rPofioratiofi for,Libfirty (f Cnfomce,-— 
^be Bifiiops refife to trasfmit it t^\ their B}Ofifes:—tg‘b^ are imprfonedi’^ 
triedi—and acquitted ,, 


CHAP. 

vir. 

i68(. 

6 th Feb. 
Acceflion of 
James. 


J AMES the fecond afceiidedjlie thtPO^e and an events 

which a few years; before bad h^n . anttcif^ted with, hoiyor,! 
as the moft calamitous that could befal'the nation, was accoin- 
pli£hed,. not only without refiftaoce, but without the appearance of 
difcontent, or the apprehenEon of: dao|^r^ Of the eabals, the 
menaces, and the Tirulent %arit, of the exciufionifisi no traces were 
to be found. A change^ of politieiL fioMimeBts, no leis^ (iidden 
and remarkable, awaits the obr(nvatidn of the hiftbiian'. A prince, 
invefted with extenfive prerogative, and flattered with the moft 
ardent expreflions of attachment, through the baneful influence of 

obftinate 
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obilmtte and infatndted.^faigi^iy) abdicates hU throaCi^ ahnoft'with** ^ 
out a finiggk, attd ia compdlsd to lihgei; out the jremainder of iik 
days mliCahd difgiace.' : * . u' . 

A varkijy of'Circ«ii]lfta$e«s caiicuniedv<to diiappoint the uniivouF«f Circumftan- 
able oottjeftiipcs of^precediAg years, Jto trhaoge the temper of the wifrio^a** 
nation, and to' reader'tiie commeBcement of diis reign aufpicious 
aiid fopUlai:-heyodd 't^ep^^ v 'fhe'oomttieroe. of England, 
which '^lad prOgaefliW'’ihicd^ the era jof the oefmnradon, had, 
of late, incilealftd ¥ritii fiiRd'd>tdpid ibccefs, iand diffhfed - prorperity 
among tvdry order of Men. > A? tong continitam^ ^of taught 
the pcc^le tfe ‘v^&e ^tfd'eo moy the bleiEngs »of a fettled govern¬ 
ment; ^^blefllnga too; hl^ilam^'td'he expofed to interri^on or 
hazard, by hfteuing'^rafttly 4;o'il|}e)cMadons tif atnendmOnt, or by 
the anticipation of remote and pi^ritMis jdangers. • Popular 
nion was, in fome tM^e^ai'lfa^urable ^to *ihe -diara^r of the 
new fovereign^ lie hld^ aequiftid reputation -for ingemiity and 
courage,{ as^a nalinl'niBoerf heiWaahdievtd.to poiTids^ifldttih^ and 
a capachy fer btitkiefe^ and th& ptxdeflidQ arif patriode^aeai ra^ed 
high expeStMidhs the "applicattoh of thofe Udents to the na'«> 
tional ^fare. It wal hoped that the itifiaence of the French, 
court, to odibus to EngiUhmeu, would be abolilhed, under the 
adndni^ation of a prince who profeiFed a High i'enfe of national 
honour, and openly declared his deteftation of a political fyileQi 
fubfervi^ to the^ tlews of a totrign prince'. InHnuations <£ 
the iadoknee and toadfivity of the former reign were not reftrained 

i . 

• It is noy certain^ thaf ,all lantcs’s^re* mooqr from/ranee, and was I^hly ^raUfiied 
teiicrt*t^Wi^i(dthlndiepen(toice, i(nd'to anrow with the' Pbtidning of it. Dalrymplo, Ap. 
off the influstefe.^f P* He reiicwe 4 i'a^ trewy 

He iormei^ from tbe bwoningf ^the« witk Holland,.fununer, 1485; but the'reitfoa 
{dati of tet^ng wltimut^ parMmeOt. He oiT'^lis tiraithedmiewardnefs of france to on- 
fummoQfabi*pdriiMaeiK^'fiawbioh 1 |rmdkes avcTbiS'deinindt'for money. * Compare Me- 
many apologies to LewW order to be , moires de la Dcmiere Revolution d'AngIcterre, 

ehaftdedto nrign>»^oiirb, rftw ihai^Ag'^'- paf L.'b. T. D’Avau'c, vol. iii. 165^. 
taitied, by its means, the fettlement of the Dalrymple, Ap. p. 158. 164.. 
revetMc for lilt. He foHcited a fHtfthit of ■ ' . ^ 
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A parliament. 


Extraordi* 
nary compli¬ 
ance of par¬ 
liament. 


by a grateful deHc8eyy..^tte» opofi tile pait of die ^deot prince, to 
the memory brother^ had nerer a&ed .with fieadineli 
and vigour m any^ eaufe but his*. Manly.xouufels, bcdd meafurea, 
prompt aiid:-vigQloua;fe]t«QUtiol^‘.wen ;expeAc4 the a^tity 
and pix>iii^e8:of: the 1 XW fovcrdga^ Though,'fiom tfaefe motives, 
the- iaclnadDua: of the people* were^4&vdurable to him, James did 
notehule to thdrii«oItmtary;^ohieqiiioufRe6,‘for ^be return 

of mcmbers'aiitaehed ito'tho dtitenft of^tho' court. ^ ISmvf advantage 
was taken of thofe alterations whiih.btd been introduecd, id the late 
reign, into the charters; of. corporations. Ad^fie^ and felicitations 
were added, with • fueh foecc&^xthat when'the of the repre- 
fentatives to ferve in the new parliameiit->wefe pcefented to the king, 
he obferved, wichifetiefafliQit^. that feere Were not above forty names 
which he eould.wtferto eqiuhge^ ' - ' * > . < 

The ipeech of the .king to hia parlbidAiit ecuTe^nded with 
the prepoflefSons they had fevmed tof his character, and. feemed 
to expreft hts rmccrity,^4irwtiefe, and public ipirh. • He psomifed 
to maintain the ehabUfecd^ lehs^n and govetamenf, and’ 10 defire 
no power or greatnefi beyond the limits of the^coidtitution. 

. The compKance and getterofity of the parliament yielded to 
the prince the moft fiuisfadtoxy specimen of a ioyal zeal, l^oth 
boufes were unaoimoiis in fettHng the revenoeiiupon hb majefty for 
life, in the feme manner u it: had been^ fettled upoii thefete king*; 
James, during the interval * between the death of hie brother and 
the meeting of parliament,-had con^Ued to levy the cuftoms by 
proclamation. With' a deference to prerogative, at once fervile 
and perfidkMis, this ekenife of power, fe deeply ehcrbaehfei^ Open 
the privil^ei of the ccminio^ wua famlhfr mdrlNji^Whlf^eenlufe 
in the reply to his majefty*s i^cch, n<w eVen, Ity the mi6ll’'£femt 
hint of dtfepprobation, rtfenred to by either-hltofe* la ^e'lwuife of 
their debates. Agreeably to the fame over&ained delicacy, a mo* 

* Barnet. WcllwooS. * Cflie. * Joan, X.ordi, Cornmoiu, 27th Mny.. 

don 
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tioi^ for an BiS'iii^efty^ttlcit lie would be pleaUKl'ta |Rlt 

in exeemion theJa^e afatnft die diflbitter%t wtv thrown end f end^lt 
was refidved^ thal>*tliey Should Vdy with imjpUdt confideneei 
hlsgtaciotis pi^ibifesnQi^n{WaMd*dcde^e^ to defend the f»o^ 
tefiant* religionA modoti vm ^mfde to extend the hews agtiiift 
tcea&n^ aptd|.^rQfn the>pi!c&iitrteQipflr of parliament^ there is little 
room tfiidoubt, dial* if ahetddCon had besen protra^kd, this and other 
dangerous ooneeiffioiit to*praN>gad¥e» might bane obfiiiaed ihe ikofdon 
of the legiflatiw^*' t t ' 

The news of an ineiifion in Seothmd hy the earl of Atgyle, and 
in Engfland by the duke of Mbninmith, ctreumibribed the opera. 
tloQs of a zeal more ^fervent than wHe« and engro&d the whole 
attention of parliament The dbdantioos of Moamomb and Aigyle 
were communicated to both boiiTes the order of the king» and 
Tupplks were requefted to enable 1dm to augment tho tusfy and the 
army, and to put the^nadon inia proper ilkte of defeiiee&> The king 
was thanked fot ^Ids attention; the dedacadons €»f Monmouth and 
of Arg^le were toted treafem A Ihe army ef Monmouth was com¬ 
pletely roated,t)he hsaafdf taken piifoncr, and brought to an in- 
famoUaeKecutsoW, io Iktle more than a mouth after his arrival in 
England* The deftnifdUoa of an enemy (b formidable by ambition 
and* popularity, 'gratified the rafentmeot, and augmented the power, 
of James} but the merciless gratification of that refencment, and 
Che wanton abufeof that power, fiaftened hU final diigrace apd ruin. 
The ieverities xnflidted upon the unhappy adherents to Monmouth, 
gave ap infight into the king's chara^er, and revived again ^hoie 
furpiciona, which even the party, who firft entertained them, were 
defirous CO have fipried jin ohliiUm, fpread general horror over 
the narion* An age tii advanced dyilization beheld thole wanton 
cxerttens of crudCf and of vengeanee, which form the blackefi 
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Invafion by 
Argyle aad 
Monmouth, 
aad May. 
13th June. 


Defeat of 
Monmouth 


15th Ju 1 > 


Cruelties 
exercifed 
againft his 
adherents- 


f 


* Joum. Commoiut ayth May. 

* Joum. Lords snd CaauBoas. a 3 dMay, tjth* 15 th. fod 23 d Jupe. 
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Arbitrary 

meafure* 


fixtures of £bciet^ and roUfe indignatbn in evcr|r 

* breaft whcve lAvt fisattei^ ^fsiic <af conetfaffion ^eUs. In feme of 
dude tovroi nopened their gates to Monmouth, the kino- 

ceac and llae gfiibf were proaufoitou^ >p«ic to the fwotd. Maaijr 
iv>en! comitmned dve 'Afghteft evidence, and ordered to im- 
mediafte eacecutiom -Cdonel Kkk, vrho, with a di^fition nafturally 
btnlnl, had ncquhied Ihe hdblts of a favage nation among whom he 
had eefided, feedaed to find 4ii^ paflime in ItipertRtending thefe 
horrid executions. Jederies, the chief juAice, proftituted the autho** 
rky of office, and the faJnCrion of law, to cover a congenial fpirlt of 
cruelty, and, regardlefs of every exmlpatory circumflance, doomed 
to infamous pdmiibmtent (hofe who were ibfpe^led to have been 
farouiBabde, bat in abeir hearts, to Monmouth, or who had indulged 
the dh^aies of humaoity, in endeavou^g to conceal any of theii 
friends who bad joined hb ftaasdard. Almoft every trial in this 
hloc^ circuit aiEbods the moil ffiocking examples of partiality, 
petulance, oppreffioo, and barbarity, on the part of the judge 
Though the lang profdfled to have been ignorant of thefe enormities, 
when he perceived the deteftation they excited throu^out every 
part of the kingdom, yet we are warranted to conchtde, that, in his 
fight, they appeared highly meritorious, cfpedally as the execrable 
peipotrators tsf them were honoured with fignai marks of royal fa¬ 
vour. jefieriea, flamed with blood, and loaded with the curfes of 
the people, found a welcome reception into the preTence of hb fovei^ 
xeign:; and, as tf it had been fisr the reward of hb ickjimy, was 
dignified wilh a peerage, and fdon after mvefled with the office of 
chancellor*. 

But nothing could vendor d#e vifl?ery Of dbe king Over his dlfkf- 
fed;ed fobjcdls more benefi<^ to the n^ion, and there hOr^l to 
himfclf, than the vnducing him to drop the mafk, and with opetinefs 
and precipitancy to purfuc thofc arbitrary meafures, which, if they 
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had Isofin eoirsevc^ vmih artifice, and carzied oa with prudetiee, mi^ht ^ 
bare take^ h|9 peppfc «c» amar&of danger, and xinwt^ » 

upon, tineic necks dio£b chaans, .from wdndk no future e6Bb^> covld 
have .delivered them* extraoedmarj degree of fiigacity wat/ tUfftf 
requi^te, ta penetrate mto the nature of hia tcmpet and of hia d»« 
figns; the fpicit of bigotry abated.imd^pentaded every meafiiitt 
he iiodertjook;; zeal for hk refigioa war die central point,, to. w)ucb^ 
by aakrefifiible power, of attca^ioo,, aU hir rboughtSi affedHene,, and 
adions, were drawn j. even arbitrary powei^ zn h» eflimafiod, was 
only a fecon&ry objeft : bis. enthuTiafia he outfiri^iqd his ambi<» 
tion; and if he wilhed to extend hia {Mneroga(dve,. .it waa chiefly 
with a view to flrengtben bk ba^uk, at a flikhfiil eh^otpion and 
fou of the church. The importation of catholic pneik, the erec¬ 
tion of mafs-houfes and of popi£h firfaods, and 4 numerous bofl of 
fuperftitioua profeiyte^ were, in his apprehenfion, the.mofl ^’lendid 
trophies that could adorn his crown and Egnalize bis x«ign% 


' 9 On the firft fabbath after hts acceffioii, aMe. Tlie army was new modelled* protefiant 
the kiiif openly attendtd the Aomen catho> ofilcen war dl^ved of their commSkiM* 
Ik werl|up. He was de^us* at the fame ttipet upon thfl >noA Mroleua pretence#: ioaie. be> 
of avoiding the cenfure of inhorarion. He pob* cauft they had ferved tinder a repnblkan go- 
IHhed a dedaratiov fobicribed byAeleteUng* v e i t m en t ^' a fliifn* whirfi. at the Mfteracioil* 
profeffinghis adherence to the huth of Rome; extended over th^ whole .asmy and navy in 
as if the o^nion of a 'piinM fo notorioufly England; others were difinided* on account 
iiidifihrent wkb refpefl to d) reKgiotb fuppe- of original guilt* beiiig dhftendad'Aoa-pareote 
ling that opinio^ hod been well authenticated* who had ferved under the proteflor. Whole 
could have operated to the convidioh. of any regiments were difbanded* it was fufpeAed, ibr 
guidad 1^ reafon or prinripk.^ He jo- . no better realbo. To prewwt the powerof reo 
vited Roman cathoGc priefts from foseign fiAimce* unde; any provocation whatever* tho 
countries* and encouraged thfm to exercife arms of the protelbint m9itia wdre called id, 
their fiwfUDna openly; and in dedaoco of the Tim radnefi and qipmiion of thad; mcafurett 
law. A Roman catholic bilhop was conkcrated wew rendered more flagrant and iutoIeraUe* 
within his own chapd^ at Windlbr. Laymen of by the vioknt temper of the agent emiflbyed 
tl^e. feme commiuiiion.i|irere piado ,l$^’e,couik- te oarqr tlmm into exfontiom By;tho^vUie of 
fel* judges, lords lieutenants of counties* father PetrOk lord l^rcminel was promoted 
iheriffil* jtflHcea of tl» peace, and ihayors-of to the lieateniney id l^Ieod*' in the room of 
corporatioRS. LordCafllemein vrt» ^nt am- lcrd<3kamdonb;whQfnmodenitiQft and rdigieit' 
baffador 'tb the pope, to Iblicil, in the nameof rendered him obnoxious to all who wilhed 
the king* the pe-mrion of England with 'Ae well tO the intereft. Dklrymplr* Ap. 
holy fee, and to implore his fbrgivenels. p. 263 . Clarendon’s Diary, pallim. A Letter 

In Ireland, all regulations and lewa Ibr to a PreWftaBt io Ittland. 
attaining Ac proteflant religion were fitt 
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The rebellion of Monmouth furnilhed the tdng with a pkuKiblc 
pretext for rifing in hU demands for fupplies, and for propofing an 
augmentation of his Handing army; while, at the fame time, U 
manifefted, in an alarming view, how refolutely he Was devoted to 
the intereft df the Roman catholic church, After reprefenting the 
militia as inadequate to the defence of the nation, upon fuch emer-* 
gency as that which had lately occurred, he informed diem, that he 
had difpenfed with the law, in giving commiffions to many officers 
who had not taken the tefts in compliance with the a^ of .parlia¬ 
ment. He pleaded fuccefs and gratitude, as ample. vindications of 
this meaTure, and announced his firm purpofe of perfevering in a 
plan of government equally unpopular and unconftitudonal. 

The houfe of lords thanked the king for his ipeech, without any 
referve, or any mark of difcontent. 

The commons were not fo tame, nor fo careiefs, as to overlook the 
dangerous tendency of thofe meafures which the king avowed and 
juftified. They voted and drew up an addrefs, reprefenting to him, 
that the tefts could not by any means be difpenfed with; and pray¬ 
ing him to difmifs thofe officers who were, by repeated ftatutes, dif- 
qualified from entering into his fervice. But while they guarded 
the conftitution with ftrtnnefs, they were not incapable of viewing, 
with indulgence and refpe^t, or even backward in feconding with 
liberality, thofe fendments of gratitude which the king'expreiTed to¬ 
wards his catholic fubjeds. They brought in a bill to indemnify 
fuch of that perfuafion as had ferved in the .army againft Mon¬ 
mouth, and, at the fame time, to reward them with penfions 

Next to the difpenfing with the tefts, the augmenting of the 
ftanding army was the mbft unpopular meafure which his maj^y 
could have propofed to his parliament. The day of implicit obe¬ 
dience was now at an end. The augmentation of the army was 
warmly oppofed. The militia was recommended as the fafeft mode 
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of tiatiOQftl defence; and, in oppofition to the language of thekbg*s ^ p. 
fpeech, theif fervice® againft Monmouth were held to be the moft 
important and illuftrious. 

The debate clofed with a motion for a hill for the better regulating 
of the militia The fum of feven hundred thoufand pounds was 
agreed to by the houfe, as a fupply to his majefly, without any de- 
fcription or limitation of the purpofe to which it was to be applied. 

To the addrefs of the commons the king replied in terms of fharp The king 
reprehendon, and, by a new evidence of a temper, obftinate and the common)- 
untradlable, roufed alarm, and fuggefted to them the neceflity of a 
general combination, to repel thofc encroachments which, if fuffered 
tQ pafs unnoticed, threatened the total extirpation Of their religion 
and liberties. He faid, he did not expert to have received fucli 
language from his commons, efpeclally after his known charsfler 
for truth; and yet the very meafure which gavc occafion to the 
addrefs, was a flagrant violation of the promife he made to his 
people upon his acceflion to the dirone. 

The imprudence of the king’s reply, and the fhock it gave to 
the intereft of the court, were foon evident, from a change in the 
temper of the houfe of lords. They had before unanimoufly ap- The loids 

review t)ic 

proved of the king’s fpeech, without attending to that claufe which king’sfpecch. 
intimated his refolution of difpenfing with the tefls; and their negli¬ 
gence and precipitancy had drawn upon them the cenfure of many 
who were firicerely attached to the conftitution. The purpofe of 
the king, repeated in his anfwer to the commons with an air of 
defiance, invited the immediate and fpirited exertions of the pa¬ 
triotic lords. They now moved for a review of the fpecch, with a 
premeditated intention to concur with the commons in teftifying 
their difapprobation of his having announced his refolution to dif- 
penfe with the lefts The tardinefs and the irregularity of the mo¬ 
tion afforded the friends of the court fpecious grounds for oppofing 

Journ. Common!# 12th November. ** Journ. Lords, 19th November. 
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Influence of 
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it. The importance of the fubjed, and the magnitude of the 
danger, over-ruled a fcrupulous adherence to forms, and the motion 
for reviewing the (peech was carried by a great majority 

The king, aware that his parliament, in their legidative capacity, 
might have confiderable influence in obftru^ing thofe favourite mea- 
fures to which in vain he had attempted to render them fubfervient, 
formed the purpofe of an immediate prorogation. He facriflced his 
intereft to his bigotry, and preferred the alternative of lofmg the 
fum of feven hundred thoufand pounds, voted by the commons, to 
the neceility of abandoning the meafures he had already adopted in 
behalf of thofe of his favourite communion. The parliament was 
prorogued from the tenth of November to the tenth of February 
one thoufand fix hundred and eighty-fix. 

From the prorogation of this parliament, we trace the decline of 
the power of James. The attachment of his proteilant fubjefts was 
totally eflaced by the dangers impending over their religion; his 
reputation for prudence and for integrity, lately fo eminent, was 
impeached; the tone of adulation began to die away; individuals, 
and aflbeiations of men, who hitherto had been the warmeft advo¬ 
cates for prerogative, at laft became monuments of the folly of theia 
favourite doctrines, and were driven by inevitable neceffity to purfue 
thofe meafures, which, in ipeculation, they held to be criminal. 
Prerogative, it is true, became more adive and more refoLute in, its 
execution, but, like thofe tumours which fwell the body in the laft 
ftage of difeafe, in proportion as it was ftretched,^ its vital powers 
were declining. 

Few alterations at the beginning of this reign were made in the 
miniftry, as it ftood at the death of Charles II. Lord Rocheftec 
was high treafurer j lord Godolphin, who had been formerly at the 
head of the treafury, was appointed treafurer to the queen j the 
marquis of Halifax was removed from the privy fcal to be prefid^t 
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of the council; the earl of Clarendon fuccceded him in the office of 
privy feal. 

From an exaggerated conceit of his own abilities, and a habit of 
application, the only accompliflimcnt in which he excelled his 
brother, the king was determined to be his own minifter; and while 
this refolution prevented perfons of greater integrity and honour 
from interfering in his counfels, it laid him open to the influence of 
others, who, from interefted purpofes, or a congenial fpirit of 
bigotry, flattered his prejudices, abetted his arbitrary fehemes, and 
precipitated him into ruin 

Lord Sunderland, though he had oppofed the perlbnal intered of 
the duke of York in the late reign, was not only admitted into ad- 
miniftration, but quickly furpafled all his colleagues in the ihare he 
held of his mailer’s confidence, and diiplayed an aicendency over 
his counfels, which he maintained to the eve of the revolution. His 
introdudion to the favour of the prince, and his growing Influence, 
were promoted by the patronage of the queen, whofe felicitations 
and advice, on various occafions, were difeovered to fway the incli¬ 
nations of her huiband, often contrary to the maxims of prudence, 
and the ordinary rules of attachment. From that jealoufy, which is 
often found to fubfiil between the relations of the huiband by dif¬ 
ferent marriages, Clafendon and Rochefier became obnoxious to the 
queen, more than any of the other competitors for the royal favour. 
They were the neareft relations of the king’s children. To the 
hereditary loyalty of their father, who had been oppreflfed by fac¬ 
tion, they had added perlbnal fervices of high defert, and by their 
fteady zeal for the interefts of the duke of York, during the depend¬ 
ence of the exclufion bill, laid him under ilrong obligations of 
gratitude, and cftabliflied a claim of preference to the honours which 
he now had it in his power to difpenfe. The queen wiihed to at¬ 
tach to her intereft fomc perfon, whofe diftinguifhed abilities and 
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• obfeqyioufnefs to his maftor, might ferve as a counterpoifc to that 
immoderate influence, ^hich, fhe had reafon to fear, would now 
devolve upon the selations of the king by his firft marriage. The 
character of Sunderland prompted him to folicit, and qualified him 
to obtain, the deftined preference. Habits of profufion required 
liberal refources, and rendered him anxious to retain his employ* 
ments, as the means of gratifying them. An uncommon capacity 
for bufinefs, cultivated by experience in the oflicial line, juflified a 
recommendation to the moft important employments, 'and infured 
credit and advantage to his patron. By infinuation, flexibility, in- 
duftry, in all of which he was a proficient, he obtained a preference 
10 perfons of purer virtue, who were engaged with him in a com¬ 
petition for favours. The diverfified operations of the lame predo¬ 
minant difpoiltion were never more confpicuoufly difplayed, than 
by the oppofite conduct of Shaftfbury and Sunderland. Alike en- 
flaved to ambition, they exerted every nerve, and every faculty, to 
gratify it. The different methods adopted by them for this end, 
marked the diflimilitude of their tempers. Shaftfbury, impetuous 
and over-bearing, aflaultod the forts of power by ftorm and by vio¬ 
lence : Sunderland, timid, crafty, fubmiffive, attempted to gain pof- 
feffion of them by the left fulpeOed, but not left fuccefsful, plan of 
mining and ambufeade. The one, by alarming the fears of his 
fovereign, expeded to fubdue his mind to a reludant compliance 
with his ambitious (chemesj the other, by flattering his weakneft 
and prejudices, infinuated himfelf into his confidence and favour. 
With a flexibility, inconfiflent with any lhadow of principle, he 
approved, he flattered, he abetted the various humours and meafures 
of every mafter whom he ferved. Though a violent exclufionifl, 
he retained his office, and a great lhare of court intereft in the late 
reign, by the addrefs and affiduity with which he cultivated the 
favour of the king’s miftreft, the ducheft of Portfmouth. By the 
fame dexterous aciommodation of manners, he now gained the 
3 good 
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good graces of the queen, and was feledled by her to be the head of ^ 
that party by which Ihe intended to undermine the influence of the ^ 
family of Clarendon'*. Her expectations were not difappointed. 

He quickly engrofled the confidence of his mafter; he became a 
convert to his religion; honoured priefis and confeiTors; joined in 
their confultations; and prompted, as it is fufpeCted, the moft vio» 
lent attacks upon the eftablifhed religion and government 
Father Petre, his confefTor, was the oracle to whom James re- Of 
forted with implicit faith, and regarded at lafl as his political, as 
well as his religious, preceptor. As if it had been to publifh his 
defiance of national prejuditfes, no difguife was ufed to conceal the 
affedion and the deference he paid a perfon, whofe profeffion and 
charader juilly rendered him obnoxious to the odium and the 
jealoufy of his proteftant fubjeds. He was made clerk of the clofet, 
and admitted a member of the privy council; and that his majcfly 
might enjoy frequent and eafy accefs to his private convcrfation, 
apartments were afligned him within the precinds of his palace. 
Petre was a man of flender abilities, and a fcanty proportion of 
learning, but of an enthufiaftic and furious fpirit, which ruflied 
upon its favourite objed, without difcerning the obflacles which 
intervened; ignorant of every rule of prudence, and of the moft 
common arts of managing the tempers of men. To his afcendcncy 
over the mind of the king, and of his confort, were afcribed the 
opcnnefs, the precipitancy, the violence of thofe plans in fupport of 
the Roman catholic religion, difapproved of l)y its more prudent 
adherents; and found upon trial, to be no lefs dellrudive to the pur- 
pofes they were intended to ferve, than tliey were to the interefls of 
the royal family 

But of^all the inftruments of the king's arbitrary meafures, there 
was none more infamous and more detelled, by all orders of men, 
than Jefeies, whom he advanced to the head of the law. While of 

Rcrefbyj p. 223* ** Ralph. Orleans. 
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recorder of London in the late reign, he had diftinguiflied himfelf 
by the activity with which he oppofed the petitions for the meeting 
of parliament, and promoted the addrefles of abhorrence. The 
court marked him as a fit tool for oppreffion and violence. He was 
preferred to be a puifne judge, and afterwards to be chief juftice of 
the king’s bench. In his private charader, he was infolent, profane, 
licentious, intemperate, rapacious. By the rupercUloufners of his 
behaviour, he difgufted fome of the moil ancient and fincere friends 
of the royal family, and made them withdraw from office, and from 
attendance upon court. As a pleader at the bar, he was petulant, 
fuperficial, turbulent, calumnious; as a judge, partial, over-bearing, 
arbitrary, mercilefs. Under fo corrupt a judge, the laws were not 
only deprived of all their falutary proteding infiuence, but con¬ 
verted into engines of vengeance againfi; all thofe who had meri- 
torioufly fallen under the royal difpleafure. Under fuch a corrupt 
judge, the refleding part of the nation beheld, with grief and afto* 
nifhment, the laws furrendered to that arbitrary will which they 
were intended to control, and made fiibfervient to the oppreffion 
and the mifehiefs which they were intended to counterad 

Regardlefs of the addrefs and remonftrance prefented by the com¬ 
mons, the king fiill retained in his fervice thofe officers who refufed 
to fubmit to the tefis. Though the parliament, in a Bate of proro¬ 
gation, was debarred from an opportunity of repeating remon- 
ftrances, and of entering into a fair conteft with their fovereign, 
yet, while the courts of jufiice were open, it was not to be expeded, 
that a people, infpired with a proper fenfe of the value of liberty, 
would be fo ffiamefully overawed, as not to bring to a legal exa¬ 
mination claims of prerogative, pregnant with deftrudion to the 
conftitution, and to the religion of their country. 

Aware of this attack, the king was preparing to me^ it with the 
moft effedual, and, oftenfibly, the faireft weapons of defence. Hav- 

'* Warrington. Lift of Lord Guilfard. 
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ing founded the fentiments of the judges, and difplaced fucb as 
were fufpefted of being inimical to ufurpation, he at laft accom- 
plifhed a trial of the legality of the difpenfing power, in circum- 
ftances moft favourable to his wiihes. The queftion was not 
brought forward at the indance of any individual of rank, or of 
any confederacy or alTociation of men who had a real intered in 
the ifiue of it j or who would have felt, with indignation, the 
injury of a partial decifion. A fervant of colonel Hales, a Roman 
catholic, was indigated, by the emi/Taries of the court, to lodge «n 
information againd his mader, for not having complied with the 
teds, and to claim the legal premium of Bve hundred pounds, 
payable by the offender. His fuit was brought before the county 
adize at Rocheder, when colonel Hales produced the king’s letter, 
excuGng him from obedience to the teds. The profecutor next 
carried hfs adion to the court of king’s bench: the caufe was 
argued feebly and coolly in behalf of the informer: every nerve 
of ingenuity and diligence was exerted by the lawyers for the 
crown, to defend and legalize the royal difpenfation. It was ac¬ 
cordingly confirmed by the fentence of the court 

Thus armed with the fandion of the law, the king was re- 
folved to pufli the advantages of vidfcory, and to exercife, in a 
wider range, that branch of the prerogative which had hitherto 
been palliated with the pretence of gratitude, and confined to thofe 
officers, who had meritorioufly ferved him during the rebellion of 
Monmouth, 

His firtd attempt for this purpofe, viras made upon the Charter- 
houfe hofpital: a letter was ilTued under the royal feal, directed 
to the governors, requiring them to admit a penfioner upon the 
fund, without cxading any fubfcription or recognition of his con¬ 
formity to the church of England, or the oath of allegiance; quali¬ 
fications exprefsly required by the will of the donor. This attempt 

•> Echard; 
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to violate the laws of the foundation, and to thwart its pious 
purpofe, was refifted with fidelity and fpirit by the truftees, upon 
whom the king threatened to wreak his vengeance***. . 

The univerfities of Oxford and of Cambridge opened the moft 
tempting profpe^s to the afpiring votaries of the Roman religion. 
If they could once pofTefs themfelves of the fountains of fcience, 
how eafy would it be to purify the ftreams that flowed from them ? 
The faith of Rome would again acquire an approved and liable 
dqpiinion in the hearts of the people of England. 

Elated with thefe expedations, the king endeavoured to obtain 
a precedent for the promotion of catholics in the univerfities, by 
writing a letter to do£lor Peachel, vice-chancellor of the univerfity 
of Cambridge, commanding the admillion of Alban Francis, a be- 
nedidine monk, to the degree of mafter of arts, without admi- 
niftering any oath whatfoever, notwithftanding any laW to the 
contrary. The king’s letter was laid before the confiftory, and 
it was unanimoufly refolved, that they could not comply with his 
defire, without breaking their oaths. He was flung with difap- 
pointment; and the vice-chancellor, whofe duty it was to an¬ 
nounce the refolution of the univerfity, was fummoned to appear 
before the ecclefiaftical commiffion, and fentenced to lofe his ofl5ce. 

While yet embroiled in the difpute with Cambridge, James 
made an attempt to exercife the fame unlicenfed and obnoxious 
power upon the univerfity of Oxford, in an affair where the con- 
fcquences were ftill more momentous, and more obvious to the 
apprehenfion of every fpedator. The office of prefident of Mag¬ 
dalen college had become vacant, by the death of dodor Clark: 
/the emoluments of the office were confiderable, its dignity ilfuf- 
trious, and the power belonging to it extcnfive. The royal man¬ 
date was iflued, requiring the college to eled one Farmer, a jefuit 
priell, to be their prefident; accompanied with a difpenfation, 


« Ralph. 


exempting 
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exempting liim from oaths required by law^ and by the (lAtutes 
of the uoiverfity. .-The: loyalty of'the univerfity of Oxford had 
furpaded tho exampde of nny other public body of men in the reign 
,of the king’s^ frther; .smd had been experienced by James himfelf, 
during the dependehcb of sthe biir^of exclufion, when he feemed 
40 be foifakeh by all his friends^ ‘From thefe .confiderations, his 
majefty might, perhaps^ < expe£l; more implicit obedience than he 
■met with at Cambridge; though, furely, attachment was ungene- 
roufly repaid, whea it was put to the teft of betraying a facred 
truft, and wounding at once the'honour of individuals, and the 
mod precious tnterefts of the corporatidn. ’ The datutes of the 
univerfity, which by folemn oath they were bound to obferve, re¬ 
quired a conformity to the do^rine.of the church of : England, as 
an indirpenfable qualiflcaiaon of e^ery candidate for any office in 
the unlveriity* The king, to whom proffered unlimited 

obedience, required to ele£t a jefuit prieft, to fill one of the 
higheft offices in. the, univerfity.. Their morai and pditical creed 
Rood in direA contradi^^kin-to each.other:—^What were they to 
do? theyiutere ready to refign their rights, their fortunes, and 
their lives, to gratify the defire of their fovereign: they acknow¬ 
ledged no fecular authority, nor any confideration; public or pri- 
vate, to refirain or circumferibe their obedience, and they might 
boaft, therefore, with,.truth, a loyalty which was bounded only 
by the laws of heaven. * But here they flopped: this was the term 
of their obedience. iThey refufed to trifle with the facred obliga¬ 
tion of an oath: they pleaded, honour, confcience^ the merit of pafl 
fervices; but they pleaded all in vaim The king remained fullen, 
obflinatei inflexible. ' ' • 

Upon the. dayiof ,el^on, eleven votes were given for doiflor 
Hugh, a man refiie^ble for learning and . abilities, and conneded 
with the college by the office he already filled. Two members 
beftowed their votes upon Farmer, agreeably to the defire of the 

Y king. 
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• king. The ne.w pmAdent dmmedUtelj complied wkh the uTual 
forms, and entered upon the execution of his office. 

The vice*preiident and feliowa were idted to appear before the 
eccleiiaftical commiffioni Pr«Htigh Was deprived of ids new office; 
and Dr. Fairfax the '^^^chanceilor Appended ” v . 

Thefea^s ol oppreffion and arbitraiy power,; following immediately 
the inftitution of a new ecclefiaftical commiffion, indicated fuch a pre¬ 
meditated plan of tyranny, and fuch a preparation for an affiiult upon 
the eilablilhed religion, as might well juflify the agitation and the 
alarm of his proteftant fobjedti. The violent proceedings of the high 
court of commiffioh bad drawn the greateft odium upon the king’s 
father, and, by a ilatute aRer the^ reftoration, it was declared illegal, 
and for ever abolifoed. The change of a name, and the variation 
of a few external forms^ were' but^ a fodle device to impofe upon 
the under(tan<fogv dnd to fttppreis the murmurs^ of an infulted na¬ 
tion; while its fpirit^ inteBtion, and capachy of doing mifchief, 
were the fame. The roemlimte of tbia cotirt^were nominated by 
the uncontrolled voice of the :Hng; > they ’were empowered to in¬ 
quire into all offences and^mifdemeanon committed by perfons 
belonging toeccleiidlicalcoipoe^ions, imiveHit|ee| grammar-foboolS^ 
and to proceed againff them as the nature-and the-quality of the 
offence, afceitained by evidence, or even Imputed by ftrong fuf> 
picion, might require. Genftire,' ftsTpebiioh, depriyatkm' and ex¬ 
communication, were the tetrihe wc^ont,^'whiclr were to be 
pointed againft crimes unmarked by any legal deforiptfoti';. and the 
very exifteoce and aggravation of which, in point of were 
referred, without the intervendon of a jury, to the decibon of 
judges fubfervient to the pleaiiirc of the coortL*. .The purpods of 
this new judicatory , had been clearly manifoAed in their fivft pro¬ 
ceedings againft the biihop.of London, whom they bad fufpended 

“ State Trial*. 


from 
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from Ms office, becrntfe he htd Aeclioed to gwtify the rcfcntment chap. 
of the king, by a violation of all the Ibnxu of law and jufticc”. 

They now agaiir became theinftrumenu of royal vengeance againft 
the ’ fetfowa of St. Mi^aleo college, ^hrfbni, who had refifted^his 
ufurped authority. They< pronootieed a fentence, by which the 
offFenders were di&bled front holding any church preferment. 

To thofe who entered with anxiety into the ftate of the nation, it The king •fe-* 

rj iJLriii. e* * means lo ol>- 

feemed extremely doubtral, whether they had . molt to hope or to fear tain a curriipt 
from the meeting of a new paiiiamenh A parliament modelled by 
the incrigueB, and attached to the'intereil, the court, would irre* 
trievably Teal Che uhirpations of pferogative» and give the laft fatal 
wound to their expiring privileges. Such apprehenfions were un¬ 
avoidable, when they obferved the artifiees and the indefatigable 
exertions uied by the king^ to accomf^iih a legal ratification of the 
indulgences which he had already granted, and farther intended, to 
thofe of his own religion. He now devoted a great |»rt of his 
time to counfelkm, judges, and gentlemen of property) in order to 
difeover their fendments, ^and to engage them to fupport bis fa- 


In order tp cuA the influence of argu. 
ment, when it was repagnant to his favourite 
principles, the king iffned ietters. prohibiting 
the clergy to touch upon fubjeAs of contro- 
verfy, under the pretext that it might tend 
to difturb the peace of- goverpneni. ICbt- 
udthilanding tbefe orders. Dr. Sharp, reflor 
of St. Giles’s, had taken the freedom, in a 
public difoourfe, of in^gning the arguments 
in defence of popery, and of reprefenting the 
wedenefs of thole, who, having been edu¬ 
cated proteftants, had become prdclytes to 
that religion. The king, offended as if bp 
had been peribnally ata&ed. directed a letter 
to be written, in his name, to the bifltop of 
London, complaining of Sharp, and defiring, 
that he might without deJiy be fufpended 
^QiQ the exercUe of his office. The bilhop 
respectfully acknowledged the king’s letter; 
but jobferved. that he could not. conflftently 
wkh the forms of law. fafpend Sharp'with- 

Y 


out a cita^on and an heamg. At the fame 
time, to teftify his refpeA to the royal com- 
mand, he intimated, that Dr. Sharp was wil¬ 
ling to difeontinue the exercife of his office 
til] he fliould be reltored to his majefly’s 
ffvour. 

The, offence of the bilhop was now con- 
fldered as fiirpafllng that of Dr. Sharp, and 
he was fummoned to appear before the court 
of eccleflallical commiflion for having refufed 
obedience to the king’s command. He 
pleaded ia his defence, the arguments whicli 
he had ufed in his anfwer to the king’s letter; 
he objected to the retrofpeftive power of the 
court, which pretended to take cognizance of 
an o^ce. if fuch it might be named, pre¬ 
vious to the date of its commiflion. His 
defence and objefUons were over-ruled; he 
was treated with infult by the judges,'and 
fufpended from his office. State Trials, 
vol. iv. 
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• vourlte mcaruresj j^^ their private joid official. ch97a(Ser3'\ 
enlarge the pfphcr&^^^^peribnal influence, he' made, ^ ^regrefs 
through feveral of^the counties of/England; .and e^raced everjr 
opportunity of oonv^rfing <wi;h ■. the;, oobilicy • dnd. gentry/ <0111 thole 
fubje^s, which were ,-ever i^pennoffi.in thought8bM <iie iirgued^ 
promifed, threatened, in order. to work convi^iiion, or to extort ap« 
probation. He was. diligent in gathering information concermng 
the pcinciples of others,; to wbQm.he ha4 not perTonal-accefs. The 
lords .lieutenants of the counties receive^ orders, tio aflemble deputies 
and juftices pf the peace, within their diftrifts, to difcoyei; whati line 
of political condi|«a they .iUitended to purfue; and particularly, 
whether, if returned n^pmbers of parliaipcnt, they would vote for 
the repeal of the tefts, andr the petjali lUtmes;., and promife to fupr 
port only, the. ele^ion; of ^Hthrcandidaiqtas fliOMld- he.difpofed to 
comply with ;tbe ^king’s plcafpr^* The information,, .derived from 
thefe various, channels, pf inquiry, ,v?8 intended for the direiiion of 
the lords regulators,new d|PPtnf^(iqn 9^ comn^onersitappoiuted 
to inquire into tlje,]egal apdr.th? political 

fentiments which they held*’. Though the firft was the pro- 
feffed obje<a of their jurifdifHon; yet it was well underftood, that the 
laft was the .true objed^ of their creation, and the ferret fpring of all 
their decilions. , ' 

The new modelling of boroughs by writs of:> quo .jwarranto^ was 
now purfued with the fame violence as had been done in the late 
reign; and employed to diminiffi that intereft, which it was origi-r 
nally contrived to fupport: an inftru<3:ive warning to men, precipi¬ 
tated by the violence of party fpirit, to take care, left the bafe de- 
fire of refentment fhould tempt them to give way to precijdents, 
which may one day be turned to their own deftrudion. In every 
inftance where the authority of the new commiffioners was'exer- 

cifed, the influence of the members of the eftabliftied church was 

■» 

Life of Lord Guilford, p. 2 rj. 
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, Impaired. Di^n^eris were introduced into corporations: they were ^ **• 

advaticed to> magifteriai digflfity *. they were dcftined to be the repre- 
fentatives of the people in parKatnent^. ' « - 

The addrefai^ the induft^, and the new and unconiiitutional regu¬ 
lations employcd'by the court,* did ndt meet with the fuccefs expelled Difkpppinted. 
from them. The king was afraid of Submitting the fate of his 
favourite fehemes^ to the precarious decHion of parliament. Unable 
to brook' dlfrppointmenti' and unwilling to recede from his fond re» 
fohitions, he now feemed determmed to accompUlh the performance 
of them, by means the moft ‘defperate and alarming to the nation. 
Notwirhftandirig he had loft a fppply of feven hundred thouland 
pounds, by an abrupt prorogation of parliament; yet he had ma¬ 
naged his revenue with fuch dexterous economy, as to be able to 
maintain a .larger army tbiut' had been known in any former period 
of peace. He had ordered that army ter be put in warlike array, and Orders hi^ 
encamped on Hounllow-heath; as if the kingdom had been threat- camped*! 
ened with immediate invaTion by v foreign power. 

Thus prepared'to bid -defiance to the laws, the king publifhed ^ 

a declaration for liberty of Confcience}/and expreffed his firm pur- confciciice. 
pofe to difpenfe with oaths -and tefts for the future* This declara- 4th April 
tion was attended by an'order from him in privy iuuncii, that Apni*i6ss. 
it Ihould be read* through all the churches in England; and that, for 
this purpofe, the bifhops ftiould caufc it to be fent and diftributed 
through their refpedlive dioceles. By this refolution the king filled 4tiiM4yi6g8. 
up the meafiire of infatuation, ingratitude, and tyranny; and haftened 
the crifis of national deliverance. The church of England had 
embarked their all with his father; and had fallen with him. 

Their intereft, and that of monarchy, had been confidered as in- 
feparablc. From the period of the reftoration, they had magnified 
the prerogative j and had inculcated the moft abje<ft fentiments of 
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paHivc obedience. But th^ were not even fufiered to be pafllve 
fubj'e^s of tyranny: they muft do violence upon themfelvee: they 
mull become the inftruments of their own deftfudtion { their obliga¬ 
tions to fidelity in their profeiiion, muft yield to their engagements 
of allegiance to the prince. Six bifhops^ together with the arch- 
bifhop, met at Lambeth ; and, after folemn confultation, refolved, not 
to be acceftbry to enfnare the confciences of the officiating clergy: 
but to take the whole blame upon themfelves, by refufing to obey 
the order of the privy council; and to tranfmit the king's declaration. 
If there had remained in the breaft of the prince the fmalleft regard 
to prudence, the refufal of fuch a body of men might have warned 
him, that he had already advanced to the utmoft verge of wanton 
authority. It was, as if a voice from heaven had announced, 
** No farther fhalt thou go.*' A petition from the bifhops, drawn 
up in the moft refpetftful terms, was pronounced an aggravation of 
their ofteiice. They were committed to the Tower: they were 
tried for publilhing a feditious libel againft his majefty and his go¬ 
vernment : they were acquitted. The temper of the nation was 
confpicuoufly difplayed in every ftage of their profecution. In¬ 
numerable fpedtators, with groantf, and tears, and prayers for their 
fafety, beMNd them carried along as criminals to prifon. When 
the fentence of acquittal was pronounced, Wcftminltevhall, the city, 
and the camp, refounded with acclamations of joy. ' 
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Inquiry whether the Prmce of Orange was accejfory to Monmouth's Imafon* 
—//*r is accujei hy D*^aux-^ James—By Father Orkoas.-^Arguments 
in Vindication of the Prince of Orange.'-^Tbe FefleSlions of Mr, Mac- 
fberfon, upon the ConduBl of the Prince of Orange^ unfounded! and illiberal. 


HETHER the prince of Orange had any part in advifing, or 
in promoting, the expedition of the duke of Monmouth, is 
a' queflion which very materially affeds his charader, and belongs to 
the political hiftory of that period. The whole eondu^ of the prince 
of Orange, towards the duke of Monmouth, is reprefented in fuch a 
view, and placed in luch a connexion by fome hiftorians, as to refer 
to Monmouth’s expeditionand by others, the contrivance of it is,, 
in dire£t terms, laid to his charge* Let us attend to the arguments 
adduced upon either fide of the queftion, and to the charadters of 
the hiftorians who fupport them with their credit and authority. 

D’Avaux, the French refident in Holland, defeends into a minute 
defeription of the aftiduous attentions exercifed by the prince and 
princefs of Orange, to flatter the vanity, and court the friendfihip, of 
Monmouth, wtule he continued in Holland, during the latter part of 
the reign of Charles II. The prince of Orange ordered bis guards to 
fa lute Monmouth, a mark of refped feldom paid to any but the 
legitimate relations of the royal family: he allowed him to 
enter into bis private apartments, with the familiarity of a domeftie: 
he confulted with him often, and upon affairs of moment: he be- 
ftowed the mod important favours upon his recommendation: he de> 
parted from his natural referve and gravity, by entering into thofe 
gay amu Cements which were adapted to the frivolous tafte of his 
gueft. The princefs of Orange^ in obedience to the orders of her 
hulband, fcrupled not to ftoop to ridiculous and even indecent levi> 
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ties, for the amufement of her relation. Thefe extravagant conde- 
fccnfions, it is infinuated, were not made without a view of enfnaring 
the confidence and acquiring an afccndency oyer the mind of Mon¬ 
mouth, deftined as a tool to work out the dark fcheirics of William, 
ever political and projefting 

More dircaiy to the jpurpofe, it is aiferted by the,fame author, that, 
upon the news of the death of Charles IL, the prince was fhut up 
in clofe confultation with Monmouth, at midnight *. That after 
his departure to BrulTels, he maintained a conftant corre^ond- 
cnce with Mr.Bentinck, the prince's greateft confident: that he after¬ 
wards returned to Amfterdam, where he lived hmpitto^ and made the 
neceflary preparations for his expedition into ingland j circumftances 
too important to efcape the knowledge of the prince: who, when 
applied to by Skelton, the ambaflador of James, to ftop two 
velTels in the Texel, retained for‘the fervice of Monmouth, contrived 
delays, in order that they might" efeape { and that he did not exert 
himfclf, with zeal and adiyity correfponding to his duty and engage¬ 
ments to James, to difeover and counteract the confultations and pro¬ 
jects of the Engliih refugees alTociatcd with Monmouth *. 

The fame hiftorian mentions 1 his having heard, that the king 
of England had'found letters written by the prince of Orange, 
\yhich difeovered the intdligence he had with Monmouth j and that 
he had afterwards met with a contrad between Willia^n and Mon- 
;nouth, in which both confented to prom^c the prtneefs of Orange 
to the throne, provided that Monmouth was allowed to hold the 
firft place of authority in the kingdom". 

King James, in pofitive terms, afcjibes theinyafion by Monmouth 
to the counfel and affiftance of his fon-in-law j and affigns this plau- 
fible reafon, which induced him to depart fo flagrantly from the ties of 
affeCkion, and* the profeflions of filial refped duty, which he 


• IVAvaox. iSthaod *5tb Jansary 1685. ♦ ’ Ikid. StKMtfch, lyUi AprH. 
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openly made. ** As the prince had otdy two tivalsu whd* 0 (K)d be* CHAP. 

tWeeii hiid ahd the thrbne, thfe mod obvious poKcy Aiggeiled Arrswoix. 
** to him the playing tEie one agamft the other; and in prdfecu- 
** tion of this defign, to inftigate Monmouth to inVade the throne 
“ of England; an attempt! which* in every ifliie of it* muft fte- 
“ ceflTarUy be prpdu^kive of his private advantage,. , The fuccefs of 
the duke, of Monmouth, if it happened, would demonftrate the 
** inclinations of the people of England, to prefer an imperfe^ 

“ title to the throne, when the iotereft of religioo ,Was .a|;' dake* 

The illegitimacy of his birth, as, well as his Utitiitners lot govern** 

** ment, would ddity induce the nation, up(m\ cOol'jrefle^iOn; to 
** transfer their aflfcdlions to the prince and prindefs of Orange, the 
** next lawful heirs of the proteftant pdrfuanon. But if an event 
** more probable ihould';mke place, ^ Monnioilth diould be dd- 
** feated, and his petfon fall into the hands of the,king* the prince 
** might expedl to fucceed to his interoft and j&iends, and to advance 
** one ftep nearer to the throne of England , 

The Angle fadt, adduced in fupport of thefe cqnje^ures concern¬ 
ing the ambitious fpeculattons of William, isyjhat Bendnck, who 
was Tent by him to congratulate king Jatnes%ipon the defeat of 
JMonmouth, was viljbly alarmed and perplexed, when he was in¬ 
formed, that the king had confented to admit Monmouth into his 
prefence, left he fhould purchafe his pardon by difeovering the trea¬ 
chery of the prince of Orange, and “ that he was never at eafe 
“ till Mohmbuth’s head was cut off*.” * 

Father Orleans not only coincides with James in accuAng the by father 
prince of Orange of being privy to, and. affifting, the expedition pf ^ 
Monmouth, but is at pains to remerve an obje^ion to this opinion, 
which might be drawn from the prince's condud in fending Ben- 
tincic to make an o^er to. James of the troops of Holland, and his 
perfcnal fervice againft Monmouth* This, he alleges* was occa- 


5 Life of JameSj 1685. Rxti^A 4. 
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CHAP. Honed by the imprudent nmMtion ^ Monmouth, v-ho, contra^ to 
the terms of .grpement between him end Williem, had affumed the 
—' title of king, awJ provoked rcfentmcnt m that quarter from which 
he cxpeatti to4avc drawaa^^lftance ^ 

Let u< attend to thfe evidence on thc'Other fide: ' 

Argument. The trifling aneedotet, rektire to the intereburfe, between the 
prince of Ornngd' and' Monmouth, and the civiflnes th^e former 
of Orange, latter, hap^>ened previous to ’the death of Charles the 

Second, and cannof fairly beiimpuled to any immediate tiew to the 
throne of Engknd j'and, with' ftill left propriety,<can: they- be. ad¬ 
mitted as a woof of the prince’s pardcipation of . Monmouth A expe¬ 
dition, occafioned by an event at that period contingent and unex- 
.Though Caiarles the Second, was ftmch under tBeinfloence- 
of his brother and, inorder todiftouragcMonmouth from interfer¬ 
ing with him in the fiiceeffion'tothe throne, hid announced externaf 
expreffions oftflpleafe^ agalnfthkfon, yet, aehe ftffl loved him wfiK 
great tendernrii, it can fecely he believed, that he was diffatisfled fo 
nnich, as he profefled to be. With .the dlffinaion and kmdnefs wtth 
which-his nephew treated Monmouth when his guefl. This reafon 
the prince of Orattgf afigns - in a letter tp his confident Bentinclc, 
in which he comphins of Mr. ChudUigh’s infolence, for having re¬ 
proved him for it in' name of the long *. He is the fon, lays he; 
« whom he has pardoned fof the foults lie has committed, and 
•• though he haa removed- him from' his prefence, I know that, m. 
« the bottom of his heart, he has always feme fnendfliqi for him,. 

and that the king cannot be angry with hint.” There is a note- 
in Monmouth’s pocket book, fcized when he was apprehended, from 
which it appears,, that aarlee could not fuppreft his aflfeaion for 

_ Kishand to Chndleigh. Secret Hiftorx. vol.iim 

m««»»i.h him«. i. 

which fo provoked ihe prince, that he hfted NetberUnds, 
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him, even at the time that he put him under difgrace. ** He ^ P. 
** could not,” fays he, “ diflemUe his fatisfadlion, he prefled my ArpEwoix. 
« hand ' . - '— 

D’Avaux himfelf, in the facUe' way, accounts for the prince 
Orange's difregard to the public erders he received from England, 
by continuing to entertain Monmouth at his court. “ The prince,” 
fays he, ** has not loft his underftanding, but he muft have been 
“ quite bereft of it by fuch behaviour towards the king of England, 

** if he had not been affured, that his majefty was fecretly pleafed 
** with it'*." , And after the acfieflidUijof James; he fays, upon the 
authority of count de Waldeck, ‘‘ that the late king of England was 
“ very well pleafed. with the prince’s honourable treatment of 
« Monmouth*'.'* 

From thefe teftimonles it appears, that William did not lole flght 
of prudence while be carefted his exiled friend. The public and 
avowed will of princes often exprefs a dired contradl^ion to their 
private wifties and affedions, and ate fo Intetpreted by the perfons 
to whom they are addrefled^ It;iS >not i^robable,> that the prince 
of Orange had full afluranc^ that while .he tiplated the orders pf 
the king, formally announced by the mouth of his ambaffador, be 
gratified the aife^ions of the parent, and fcMrmed the moft acceptable 
pretenlions to the gratitude of bis uncle. Independently of all 
prudential confiderations, may not fome influence be afcribed to the 
temper and inflnuating mannera of Monmouth ? ,He poifelTed fome 
lhare of the wit, and all the graces-of his father, freed from the 
awe and reftraint impoied by .eleyation of rank. It is no wonder 
if thefe qualities-ot rimey tera]lted the prince to lay afide that aufte- 
rity,^which a life, baraflfed with' care and tiimult, and occupied with 
the moft important bufinefs, had incrcafed to a degree offenfive to 
his moft familiar friendsir From the intimacy that fubfifled between 
Monmouth and the' prince' pf Orange* it might naturally be ex- 

D'Arauy, 25th January 1685. " Ibid, ift March. 
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* Wellwood^ Ap. No. 14. 
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peded, that they would mutually converfe and confuk together 
upon any bufinefa of importance fto either of them. That they did 
To, upon the news of the death of the king of England, may be 
fairly admitted } but (ince the refult of tbefe confultations has not 
tranfpirttdy no criminality can be inferred from them, nor do they 
carry any evidence of the prince’s interference wkh the expedition 
of Monmouth. 

The ftory, which D'Avaux mentions, of the king of England 
having fdund letters of the prince of Orange, which ^difeovered his 
correfpondence with Monmouth, and of his having found a contract 
between the prince and Monmouth, bears no marks of authenticity; 
it is only hearfay evidence. Not one of the authors of the ftory is 
named. The fubjed of the letters b not fpecified j the contradt, it 
is admitted, waa not (igned. The contents of it i namely, that the 
princefs of Orange ihould be queen of England; were quite irre* 
condlable with the ddemined refolution of Wiliiam> not to hold 
the crown of England in dependance upon hb wife. It b remai;k- 
able^ that James, in tho hiftory of bis life^ takes no notice of having 
found fuch a contradi an^ fuch lettersan omiilion unaccountable, 
when we confider how mluch this difcovery would have refledled 
upon the charadler of the prince of Orange. Not the leafl credit 
can be given to sk ftory fn vague, fo ili fupported, fo full of contra* 
didfcion and abfurdity. 

With regard to the backwavdiiela of WUham, in not feizing the 
fhips fuppofed- ta be retained for. tihe< fervice of Monmouth, and in 
not doing what he might have done to obftrud: lus expedition i the 
hrft of thefe; namely, the fei^ng of t^e ihips retained for the £er* 
vice of Monmouth, was the proper dhty of die. floutH of admiAlty- 
at Amfterdam, and the blame of not dmng b falls to its* charge 
The circuitous, cumberfome forms, anting irqqii^a iQonftitution of 
the States, afford perfons in adminiftfAtlon. Sj ijpefiqq^.. p^text fojr^ 

'* JUlpb, p. 855. 
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the delay of bufinefs whkh they do not cordially wilh to promote. ^ 

• The connexion* which William had formed with many of the Appikdix. 
Engltih refugees, who were friends to Monmouth, with views, no 
doubt, political, though not criminal, rendered him unwilling to 
make a ftrid inquiry about them, or to do any thing to forfeit their 
efieem and affections, though he might not be privy to their imme¬ 
diate defigns. The States, who might have co-operated with 
William in any effectual fearch after the difaffeCted fubjeCts of 
James, entertained ftrong prejudices againft that prince on account 
of his religion,' and the fulpicion they entertained of his having 
fomented the divifions between them and England, during the reign 
of his brother. The protection of ftrangers is a fundamental prin¬ 
ciple in the conftitution of the States, and a delicate, inflexible 
adherence to it might, upon this occafion as well as upon others, 
be interpreted a connivance at tbofe who claimed the benefit of fuch 
protection. D’Avaux fuggefts arguments, which ferve for the ex¬ 
culpation of William from any iliare in Monmouth's expedition- 
The prince, according to his teftitnony, adviled Monmouth to write 
a letter to James upon his accelfion to the throne, affurmg him of 
his entire fidelity and obedience as a fubjed'*. 

With regard to the remarks contained in the life of James, they 
are merely conjeChiral, and are evidently tinged with the furpiclon 
and the refentment generated by his misfortunes. The life of James 
was compofed, whilfe he lived in a ftwe of degradation and exile,, 
depreffed, doubtful, perhaps defpairing, "of the future reftoration 
of his family- Though his own imprudence was the caufe, the 
prince of Orange, hdwever unblamably or laudably, was the imme¬ 
diate fffirument of the difgrace'and calamities with which he was 
loaded- Is it matter of furprife, if difappcintment and refentment 
magnified, in the conception of James, every circumfi^nce, which 
appeared' to him ungenerous and immoral in the conduCf of his 


for>- 
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** D*Avaax» a/th February, 1685. 
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^ **■ ^on-in-law j or that he imputed to him a (hare in every previous 

Appbnbix. plot and alToclation, ivhich had contributed to difturb hts peace, or 
ftrip him of his dignity ? When we think that any perfon has 
grievoufly injured us, indignant imagination accumulates his crimes 
beyond the bounds of evidence, and puts a conftrudion upon pre¬ 
ceding adiions, which did not enter into our minds when unruffled 
by pafflon, at the time that they firft pafled under our review, and 
which, to the unprejudiced and difinterefted judge, appear harfli 
and inadmiilible. We charge our adverfaries with motives and pro- 
jeds, which either exifted not at all, or were evidently fuggefted by 
circumftances pollerior to. the date affixed to their commencement, 
by the partial and the exafperated mind. . 

The offer which the prince made by Bentinck, of ferving in 
perfon at the head of the troops againljt Monmouth, is a fufficient 
confutation of his being concerned in that expedition. “ This might 
“ be granted,*’ fays father Orleans^ “ if. it were not for this confi- 
** deration, that Monmouth’s having affumed the title of king, in 
“ direft violation of the eontrad between him and the prince, pro- 
voked the latter to lend his. aid tp thwart the ambition of the 
** former, and, at the fame time, pretend to great merit by the 
“ offer of his fervices to his father-in-law.” But the difproof of 
this allegation refts not upon conjedure, but upon a matter of faft. 
When Bentinck was fent over to make an offer of the Dutch troops, 
the prince of Orange was ignorant of MonmoutWs having affumed 
the title of king; for he was firft proclaimed, at'Taunton, upon the 
very day that Bentinck had his audience at Whitehall 

How improbable the llory concerning the apprehennoni of t^e 
Dutch ambafiador, when he heard that Monrnouth was to H ad¬ 
mitted into the prefence of the king, left he fhould difeover the 
treachery of bis mafter? The habitual ptudence.and referve of 
William, the opennefs and levity of Monmouth, rendered it to the 

** Biogr. Brit. vol. ii. p. aio. Secret Hiftory of Europe, vol. u. p. i8. 
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laft degree improbable, tbit the former, whatever he wUbed or in- ^ * r- 

tended, would have put himfelf eadrely in the power of the lattefi Ap^bnoix. 
by expreliing, or even in the moft diftant manner infinuatiiig ap- 
probAtion bf his condud, or by cntrufting him with a fecret* which , 
might one day'be divulged, to the injury of his own reputation, and 
to the utter ruin of his intereft in England. Or, if he had impru¬ 
dently ventured fo far, would he have provoked Monmouth to ex- 
pofe his fhame j by openly fending an ambaflador, to congratulate 
James upon the Tuppreilion of a rebellion, which he himfelf had in- 
lligated ? .And why ihould the ambalTador only dread a perfbnal 
interview between James and his rebellious nephew ? Might not 
Monmouth by writing, or at fecond hand, by a verbal meflage^ 
have imparted the fatal fecrct?, He did adually write a letter ta 
James. To what purpofcj Not accufing, but in the moft exp 
prefs terras acquitting the prince and princefs of Orange, of all lhare 
and participation of his crime. He moves it as a mitigation of his 
guilt, that it was not the offspring of his own heart, but the fug- 
geftioaof evil counfellorsj and as an evidence of this, he adds, that 
the prince and princefs of Orange will bear witnefs for me, that I 
gave my proraife to them, that I never would ftir againft your 
majefty 

With regard to the character of father Orleans as an hiftorjan, it 
is of importance, once for all, to obferve, that whatever occurs to 
. invalidate the evidence of James, in this or in any other inftance,. 
produced to impeach the charaifter of the prince of Orange, may 
with equal force be urged as an exception to the authority of Oiv 
leans. Orleans profeffes to derive all his information from James,, 
and even boafts of taking up his pen,, at his defire, and in hb vin¬ 
dication'*. • .. 

To what has been already obferved, I may add, that many exter*- 

nal cifcumftances, as well as the behaviour and true intereft of tlie 

See Preface to hu liiltory. 

prince 
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c A P. prince of Orange, fuggeft ftrong arguments for Hs acquittal of the 
Appbn p IX. charge of inftigating the rebellion of Monmouth. Impelled hy every 
motive of prudence, the prince of Orange difeovered the mod anxi¬ 
ous folicitude to maintain a friendlhip with his father-in-law, 
after his acceffion to the throne of England. Involved in domeftic 
and foreign dangers, his authority as ftadtholder, conftantly oppofed 
by the city of Amfterdam, which watched every opportunity to im¬ 
pair or overturn it, flood upon a tottering bafis. The refllefs ambi¬ 
tion and refentment of France had deflined Ips deflnidlion. The 
only probable means of fecuring his perfonal authority, and the peace 
and independence of the States, feemed to flow from the fuccour and 
the friendfhip of England. He was at this very time negociating 
an alliance againfl France, to which the adceflion of James was effen- 
tial, and he entertained the mofl fanguine hopes of obtaining it. With 
regard to his views on the fucceflion of the erdwn of England, they 
were more likely to be obflni£led,'than promoted, by the expedition 

of Monmouth, whatever the event of it might be. The fuccefs of 

> > 

Monmouth, if it had taken place, would not have been eafily over¬ 
turned. His defeat could only tend to difeourage the hopes and 
future attempts of the difaffedled party in England, to increafe the 
power and eftablifh the throne of the reigning prince, and to re¬ 
move, till the event of his death, all hopes.of that elevation, at 
which the prince of Orange is reprefented to have precipitately 
grafped, by encouraging and aiding rebellion. 

The rc^cc- I havc the more largely infifted on this fubje£l, becaufe a modern 
Maepherfon hiflorian, Mr. Maepherfon, has not only decided peremptorily con- 
dSa of*hr cerning the prince of Orange’s connexion with Monmouth, in his 
Ciderand expedition againfl James, but, by an artful arrangement of his llory, 
illiberal. reprefents his conduct towards Monmouth, for many preceding years, 
as formed and dire^led with a view to that event The follow¬ 
ing fentence, particularly deferves to be attended to, becaufe it feems 


Maepherfon, vol. i. c. 7. 
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to fuggeft matter-for confutation of the opinion which it contains. 
“ .The generofity of the prince,” fays he, “ equalled not his pro- 
“ fefled zeal for the fervice of Monmouth. The unfortunate duke 
** derived from his own plate and jewels, his whole treafure for pro- 
fecuting the war Is it not unfair to afflimc as a fadl, what is 
not proved ; nay, what is fo much againft evidence ; namely, the 
zeal of \ViUia>m for Monmouth’s fervice ? Is there not adduced by 
himfelf, a ftrong prefumption againft what he afferts as a fadt? He 
gave him no mone^. Was that like zeal for his fervice ? 

After all, the arguments now adduced are to be conftdered as 
referring to this fingle queftion, “ Whether there is any reafon 
“ to believe, that the prince of Orange advifed, or abetted, the 
“ expedition of Monmouth ? Whether he was a partner in his 
“ guilt ?” The prince of Orange, we may naturally fuppofe, from 
the period of his marriage, had his thoughts much turned towards 
the throne of England. He cultivated an intimate connexion with 
many perfons obnoxious to the difplcafure of his uncle and of his 
father-in-law; his motives for fo doing might be of a mixed nature. 
He was not infcnfible to the charms of ambition; the throne of 
England might one day devolve upon him in the line of fair fuc- 
ceflion, and prudence fuggefted a watchful eye to the ftate of par¬ 
ties, and to the ufe of all lawful means to increafe bis friends, and 
ftrengthen his intcreft. Nor would it be candid to withhold credit 
to him for more generous motives. He was a true friend to the 
proteftant religion. Though enough anxious about maintaining his 
own authority at home, he wiihed alfo to fecure the independence of 
his native country, and to fave it from the invafion of an ambitious 
neighbour, who had marked it for his prey. The political condudl 
both of Charles and of James interfered with his private intereft and 
moft liberal purpofes ; and we need not wonder, that, in his turn, 
he endeavoured to thwart their meafure*', and for this end embarked 

Maepherfon, vol. i. c. 7 
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with thofe in England, who ftruggled for the depreflion of regat 
power, and the fecurity of liberty and of the proteftant religion 


We find in the Life of Principal Car- 
flairs, by Dr. McCormick, an infinuation of 
the prince of Orange having been acceflary to 
Argyle’s rebellion; an event generally under- 
ftodd to have been conneAed with Monmouth's 
invafion. ** In a paper of accounts of money 
** dilburfed by him for the prince’s fcrvice, I 
*' find a fuffl dated to a captain Wifhart, who 
** was mader of the vedel in which lord 
Argyle went home; of whefe hontfiy and 
** •willingtttfs to fervt the priiut^ 1 am •wtU 
*• ajurod." Life of Cardairs, p. 3^. 

Dr. M'Cormick adds, This is the only 
evidence 1 have ever met with, that Mon- 
“ mouth and Argyle were countenanced in 
" their undertaking by the prince of Orange. 
** Here,we have William giving money to the 
perfon who brought Aigyle over, in order 
•• to adid the duke of Monmouth in his re- 
" bellion, at the very time when he is offer- 
** ing to James to come in perfon to extin- 
** guifh that rebellion. The pnblifher leaves 
** it to political cafuids to folve this phaeno- 
mcnon.” 

It does not appear, that Cardairs gave 
this money to Wifhart as a reward for having 
carried Argyle to Scotland, or that it was 
given with the knowledge, or by the direc¬ 
tion, of William. In the feries of political 
intrigues the prince of Orange was carrying 
•n in Scotland, jufUfiable by a regard to his 


own intered, and alfo by a zeal for the caufe 
of liberty, he mud of neceffity have left a 
diferetionary power to his principal agents,, 
both with refpeft to the concerting of mea-» 
furcs, and the bedowing of money. Mr, 
Cardairs might approve of Argyle’s expedi* 
tion, though William was ignorant of it; and 
might pay Wifhart money upon that very ac¬ 
count, out of the fund which was put into his 
hands for the fenice of the prince and his 
friends in general, without any fpccification of 
the articles to which it was to be applied. 
Intruded with a diferetionary power, the 
agents of the prince, from motives of deli¬ 
cacy, in the cafe alluded to, might conceal 
both the meafures and difburfements which, 
they authorifed. Confidering the needy con¬ 
dition of William’s friends in Scotland, and 
the cxpence of their political negotiations, it 
is probable, that the mader of every fhip, 
failing from Holland or Scotland, whom they 
could trud, would receive money from Wil. 
liam’s agents, to tranfmit to their friends, 
in repayment of fums which had been ad¬ 
vanced, or were to be advanced in car¬ 
rying on the patriotic caufe. Unlefs the pur¬ 
ports for which this fum was paid had been 
mentioned, or the privity of William to it 
aderted, his charafter contra^s no dain from 
this difeovery. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Immediate Cau/es of the Revolutlon,^tbe bigotted Attachment of the King 
to the Roman Catholic Religion.-^His Claim to the difpen/tng Pouter, 

The Abilitiesi ASlhity, and Intriguest of the Prince of Orange.^Polu 
tical State of Europe.—Union among the States of Holland.—III Fortune 
and imprudent Conduit of James,—The Declaration of the Prince of 
Orange. 

F 'ROM the fadls recited above, we can be at no lofs to ^ 
account for that entire change in the temper of the na- 
tion, which paved the way for the fubfequent revolution of go- caufesofthc 
vernment. But, in order to enable the reader clearly to under- 
ftand the political hiftory of that period, it may be ufeful to point 
out the immediate connexion between caufes and eSeds; to en¬ 
large more fully upon thofe meafures of government, which fpread 
alarm and difaffedion; to enter, in fome meafure, into the motives, 
reafonings, and paflions, which pervaded the generality of the people, 
and combined the efforts of men of the moft oppofite principles and 
interefts, to work the national deliverance. Signal revolutions, in the 
ftate of nations and government, are rarely accompliflied by any 
fingle event, however important, or by the foie operation of internal 
caufes. A happy coincidence of contingent events, and of the dif- 
pofitions and interefts of thofe who are not fo immediately affe<fted 
by them, are ncccffary to give fuccefs to enterprifes, which, though 
arifing from oppreffion, and condudled with wifdom and courage, 
might have been expofed to the charge of raftincfs and criminality, 
if they had failed of the fuccefs at which they aimed. 

I. The evident deftgn of the king, to encourage and to propa- 
gate the Roman catholic religion, and the means employed to carry the king to 
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that (Icfign into execution, were juftly alarming to the great body of 
the people; impeached his wifdom and integrity, with the refleding 
part of mankind; and impaired the attachment of thofe who were 
beft afFeded to his perfori and government. The undiftiirbed ex- 
ercife of his own religion he might have enjoyed, not only without lofs 
of reputation, but, perhaps, with advantage to his charadler. There 
is fomething in principle, how'ever wild and imreafonablc it may ap¬ 
pear, which excites a reverence for the perfon who maintains it; 
and when the fervour of oppofing zeal abates, and the quiet pof- 
fclTion of our own opinions is fecured from allault and danger, 
the ftcadinefs of thofe who differ from us, raifes our opinion of 
their integrity, in a proportion which more than compenfates for the 
impeachment of their judgment. We elieem the virtues of the 
heart; we pity, rather than condemn, the errors of the head. . The 
opennefs and refolution of the prince, in having avowed his con- 
verfion, at a period when it endangered his fucceffion to the throne 
and interrupted domeftic tranquillity; his confiftency and perfeve- 
rance in the fame profeffion, placed for a while, in an illuftrious view, 
his character for finccrity. A favourable opinion of his fmeerity, 
obtained implicit credit to whatever he declared. His promife at 
his accelTion, repeated in his firft addrefs to parliament, to maintain 
the ertablilhcd religion and government, removed every gloomy ap- 
prehenfion, and gave entire fatisfadion to his proteftant fubjedfs. 
But when the prince forfeited the character of fmeerity, when his 
adlions and mcafures were diredly repugnant to his promifes and 
declarations; efteem and loyalty declined apace; the apprehenfion 
of danger rofe to the utmoft pitch. It was no longer reftrained 
by that perfonal attachment, which oppofes the tender feelings of af¬ 
fection to the dictates of prudence and a fenfe of duty. The 
moft fincere friends of the king, were thofe who, from principle, 
were ftill more cordially wedded to the intereft of the church 
of England. What could the prince mean, by his promife to 

main- 
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maintain the eftaWiflied religion j or, what could the nation ex- ^ H^A P. 
ped from this promife, but that he was to allow the legal dif- yw 
advantages, irapofed upon thofe of a different perfuafion, to conr- 
tinue as he found them at his acceffion to the throne? Was it 
not the labour of his reign, by artifice and violence to remove 
them ? Was there one ftone of the partition wall allowed to 
ftand ? If catholic officers were admitted into the army j if mem¬ 
bers of corporations were not required to conform to the efta- 
blifhcd church; if fchools and univerfities, as much the fountain 
of prejudice as of truth, were to be open to the moft learned 
and intriguing of the church of Rome, in what fenfe could titc 
eflabliffied religion be faicl to be maintained ? By what fophiftry or 
refinement of argument could the royal honour be vindicated j or, 
the prince held forth as a model of truth and finceiity ? 

But, allowing that the king had been bound by no promife, 
and that he might, confiftently with honour, have done all that lie 
could, to fupport and to promote his favourite faith; yet Ijis 
fchemes were neither concerted with deliberation, nor executed 
with prudence, adequate to the arduous talk he wdffied to accom- 
pliffi. Many interefting events, which had occurred in the reign 
of his father and brother, and his own experience of a narrow 
efcape from degradation and exile, might have afforded this prince 
the mo'ft affeding evidences of the deep-rooted averfion of the peo¬ 
ple of England, againft the Roman catholic religion. If, notwith- 
landing thefe, confcieiice impelled him to rufli upon difficulties 
and dangers; prudence demanded the ntmoft exertion of inge¬ 
nuity, in devifing methods to diminiffi and to overcome them. 

On the contrary, all his fchemes were precipitate, violent, and, to the 
laft degree, alarming to thofe who had any intereft in oppofing them. 

He was like a vain and raffi general, who, relying entirely upon 
his own undaunted courage, not only defpifes artifice and ftrata- 
gem, but, with frantic infolencc, proclaims to his enemies the quar¬ 
ter towards wliich he next intends to diredl his arms, ere he has 

yet 
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yet nude the neceflary preparations for the attack. The filent, 
but powerful influence of exalted ftation, if it had not been attended 
with a defiance of law, might have gone far to gratify his fond 
defiro of profelytifm j and could hardly have failed, in progrefs of 
time, to have attracted a refpedable number of followers. The mo¬ 
tives, by which the king might, imperceptibly, have moulded the in¬ 
clinations of the more felfifh and interefled part of his fubjeds; 
the authority of perfons of rank and unfteady principle, whofe mean 
fervility would have led them to prefer the religion of the court; muft 
have produced a wide influence, and gained over many converts 
to the royal faith. Had he patiently waited the operation of thefe 
caufes, before he had recourfe to open and violent meafures for 
converting his fubjeds, the impreflions he would have made, and the 
fuccefs he would have gained, might have divided the inclinations and 
the ftrength of the nation, and cramped thofe refources, which in¬ 
vited a fagacious prince, to the certain profped of working out his 
own elevation, and the deliverance of an opprclTed people. An am- 
baflfador commiflioned to attend the court of Rome, and to folicit a 
reconciliation to the kingdom of England : Roman catholics invefted 
with dignity and ofiice; a Roman catholic bifhop confecrated within 
the walls of the chapel roy?!: Monks, Jefuits, Recollects, Carme¬ 
lites, who had hitherto fculked in darknefs and obfeurity, received 
at court, crowding to places of the moft public refort, and eflaying 
converfions in the face of day; were fuch unequivocal annuncia¬ 
tions of the king's intentions, as at once overturned the confidence 
hitherto repofed in his promifes, and called for the moft fpeedy 
and boldeft weapons of refiftancc. 

2 . The claim of the difpenfing power, exercifed in favour of the 
Roman catholics, and ratified by the judges, fpread an univerfal 
alarm, multiplied the number of the difaffe^ted, and haftened thofe 
fchemes and confultations which tended to a revolution of govern¬ 
ment. If it were the objedl of inquiry, to afeertain the point of law 
as it then ftood, with refped to the difpenfing power of the crown, 
8 or 
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^ or to determine concerning the integrity of the judges, who formed 
that unpopular decifion, which fo much agitated the friends of 
liberty, it would, for that purpofe, be incumbent upon me, to colledl 
examples of the claims and the practice of the kings of England 
from the earlieft ages, and of the refiftancc and conceflions of the 
people, fo far as they relate to this fubjed. The refult of this in¬ 
quiry would be fuch, as attends every other queftion, relative to the 
interfering privileges of different component branches of any govern¬ 
ment, before it has attained a mature form and regular eflablifliment. 
Fluctuating interefts, changing prejudices, the ebb and flow of regal 
power, afford various and contradictory precedents, and, of confe- 
quence, fpecious authorities in fupport of inconfiftent propofitions. 
But, without entering into the debates on the force of ftate prece¬ 
dents, when oppofed to national freedom and happinefs, and without 
feeking for counter-precedents, which abound in the hiftory of our 
conftitutional ftruggles, to balance thefe authorities, the prefent occa- 
fion afforded ground peculiar to itfelf, for arraigning both the wifdom 
and the integrity of thofe, who fided with prerogative, in the momen¬ 
tous queftion, which now rivetted the attention, and roufed the zeal of 
every patriot. Particular penal ftatutes had been enaCled for the foie 
purpofe of fecuring the fafety of the royal perfon, or maintaining the 
dignity of the crown. Prudence and mercy might concur in recom¬ 
mending a mitigation or fufpenfion of thefe. There are fcafons, when 
lenity may tend to foften that outrageous difaffeClion, which the rigid 
execution of law cannot fubdue, and when mercy dictates, and juftice 
does not forbid, the generous interpofition of prerogative. The king 
might wave the exercife of penal authority, with which the law 
had intrufted him for his own defence and advantage; juft upon 
the fame ground, that every private perfon may forbear to profecute 
the man who has encroached upon his right, when the rigorous 
exaction of law can only contribute to the accumulation of injury 
and of danger to himfelf. la other inftances, where, from the 
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V—^ profeciition of law would counteradt the fpirit of the conftitution, 
and become oppr^flive to individuals without any benefit to the 
public, the king, though the guardian of the laws, might fuffer 
them to be neglected or tranfgrefled with impunity. And ftill, with 
greater propriety, might his connivance be admitted in cafes, where 
expediency and public intereft, acknowledged by the unanimous 
voice of the people, recommended it. But, in the prefent queftion, 
without the fhadow of refpedt to any of thefe confiderations, with¬ 
out any motive drawn from public advantage, or his own private 
fafety, the fovereign preferred his claim to the difpenfing power, in 
order to extort from his fubjedts the moft valuable immunities, 
afliir^ by the uniform tenor of the laws. By thefe his majefty’s 
.proteftant fubjeds had acquired an exclufive property in all public 
offices, ecclefiaftical, civil, and military. If the king, without their 
confent, could deprive them of this privilege, or, by virtue of the 
prerogative alone, abrogate any law, which, without the advice of 
the national reprefentatives, he could not frame: what was there in 
the rights of an Engliffiman that remained independent and fe- 
cure? But'it was not merely the narrow view of intereft, that 
called forth refiftancej though, upon that ground, it might have 
been vindicated, by every principle of reafon and of juftice. Their 
religion they held to be dearer than their fortunes or their lives. 
Their religion their fathers and themfelves had laboured to fecure, 
by every means of affurance and defence, within the compafs of 
the lav/s. But, if thefe were to be overturned by the breath of 
an arbitrary monarch, how vain their paft labours! how dif- 
mal their future expedations I What a notorious breach of faith 
in the prince; and how mortifying to thofe who were afFcded by 
it! Nothing fo much exafperates the mind, as the refledion of 
having been duped by the perfons in whom we moft confided, 
and whofe interefts we intended to ferve, by the very conceffions 
which have been turned againft us. During the dependence of the 
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(jueftion concerning the exclufion, all parties were of one mind in 
reprobating the Roman catholic religion. The only difference of 
opinion arole, from the various modes propofcd, in order to guard 
againft the dreaded mifchief. Some contended, that nothing lefs 
than an abfolute exclufton of a popiih heir, could fave the religion 
of the nation; while others profeffed to believe, that t^s and penal 
ftatutes were adequate to every purppfe of public intereft anJ pri¬ 
vate juftice, to maintain at once the line of fucceflion. unbroken, 
and the privileges of the fubjeiS: ioviolat& The perfonal friends of 
the duke of York filled the laft clafs. Of the effedt and the ftabi- 
lity of the laws, they entertained not the ftnallen; Aifpicion. If it 
had ever been imagined, that a power of dii'penfing with the laws 
was affixed to the hrown, the djfpute would have been fpeedily 
brought to an end, and the prefent king never would have been 
permitted to grafp that authority, which he ndw ilretched to the con- 
fufion of his friends^ by thwarting all thofe declarations of main* 
taining the proteflant religion, upon which they had too implicitly 
been engaged to lean. 

There are certain propofitiops, which appear intuitively fo pre- 
pofterous, that it is impoillble any defeription or argument can add 
to the difapprobation and abhorrence with which they are con¬ 
templated by every found and upright mind. If a king be veiled 
with a diferetionary power of difpenfing with the laws, what re¬ 
mains deferving of the name of a free conftitution, or of a fettled 
government ? Adis of parliament become a colledlion of infignificant 
letters ; judges and^xourts of juftice not more important than a piece 
of theatrical pageantry. The fecurity, of every thing facred and 
valuable is at an end, and the inhabitants of Britain would enjoy 
no pre-eminence over the wretched (laves, who bow with terror and 
implicit fubmiflion to the edjdls of a tyrannical defpot. Far from 
pre-eminence, every circumftance of mortification and of wretched- 
nefs muft belong to thofe, who formerly made, their boaft among 
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* the nations. Men born in ilavery cannot comprehend the value 
of a blefling they never experienced; and the fympathy of fpec- 
tators often exceeds the bounds of their fufferings. The elevation of 
mind, formed , by the habit of liberty, plunges the man who is 
bereaved of that liberty, into the lowefl: aby& .of mifery and de- 
fpair*. 

Min, of every ftation and party, yielded themfelves. to the deep 
imprelTion of thefe fentiments. <The religion and the rights of their 
country were interefting concerns to every patriotic and generous 
heart. Thofe who, in thte former reigh, had invariably exalted 
the prerogative of the prince, how opened their eyes to dangers, 
which, in a moment, ioveirtumed theiir lJ)ecious theories. They per¬ 
ceived that there wtula 'point, at which'fubmifflori ought to end, and 
refiftance to begin. Thofe Who were attaclied to the perfon and 
family of the prinbe, lamented With liriaviaHing forrow, that incu¬ 
rable bigotry, which puflied him headlong upon irretrievable de- 
ftrudion. It was no longer nccCffary to tell men what their griev¬ 
ances were, or to inflame their imaginations; by exaggerated de- 
fcriptions of them. Hiey felt them; tfhey were ever prefent to 
their view; they apprehended the full extent Of their danger. Some 
expedient for redrefs, fome plan of deliverance, was the *objed, 
in which the wiflies of every party centered; and when propofed, 
might be expeded, without any previous concert, to colled the 
cbeeVful efforts of the nation. The fmalleft deviation from the 
eftablifried government was likdy to be adopted with the moft una¬ 
nimous confent, and eflfeded with the greateft &fc and expedition. 
The experiment of republitJan government had been already tr^ed by 
the nation, and the anarchy and tyranny which 'fpVang from it were 
remembered with difguft. Perfons who were loyal in principle, 
but who loved the conftitution and religion 'more than the prince, 

r *' 
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if nothing than his depohtion could fepure thcfCy would naturally O W A P. 

transfef theit allegiance to the ne?ct lineal and legitimate heir. The * 

religion of the prince of Orange, hi& iiluftrious talents, as a fiatefixian 

and as a warrior, his relation.to’th^ royal family, recoramende4 

him as the htteft inftrumenVto deliver die nadon from impending 

ruin, and.tQ.n^ntainy unipapaired, t;he profperity and the confti- 

tution of England. 

3. The asSivity, vigilance, and intrigues of the prince of Orange, 
coincided exadly ^dth the oeceiTity and the defures the people intrigues of 
of England, and contributed to accompliOt a revolution ^ go- Orange, 
vernment, with esipedition and unanimity, which could not have 
happened, under the condu^- pf a pexfon, lefs diftingui/hed for abi< 
lities, or by blood nipre diftantly related to the Pfllgoiog prince. In 
order to iiluftrate this obfervation, it is of iinpprtance, not only to 
attend to thofe fa^s, which .clearly evince the interference of the 
prince of Orange in the political agaira of England, but alfo. to in- 
veftigate the motives and views by which that interference was at¬ 
tracted, and the purpofi^s to which it was condu^ied. Ambition is 
a pajion fo prevalent in the lioman mind, that we feldom admit 
of any other motive, as the fpring of thofe meafures which terminate 
in the enlargement of power. But, as power is the inftrument of 
beneficence, as well as perfonal aggrandizement, it is but fair to inquire 
into the means by which if has been fought, and the ufe to which it 
has been applied, before we pronqunce (entence concerning thc^ cha¬ 
racter of the m^n who has purfu^ it with uncommon fuccefs. 

The prince pf.Qi^ange, almofl^ upon his hrfl entrance into thp 
world, .was doomed rtp.jjjhare in the misfortunes of the royal family of 
EngkndA ifiSf;pfivate.toune waf jiipp.aJred, by the gimerous affift- 
ance which hk CWfis JI,, to ^en^hje him .to recover 

the throne c£ Engkt^d*..^^i‘^^^ Cromw^b .an. implacable re- 

fentment to the family of Stuart, whofe power be wifhed to extir¬ 
pate in all its branches, made it an exprefs condition of reftor- 
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CHAP, ing peace to Holland, that the infant prince of Orange fliould 
be divelfed of all his dignities, and that the office of ftadtholder 
fhould not be revived at any future period *. The connexion of 
blood, and the participation of fuiTering, did not beget any warmth 
or partiality of affedlion in his uncles towards their nephew, nor did 
they confider themfelves as under any obligation, to ratfe him to a 
ihare of their profperity after the rcftoratiou*. Charles II., and 
his brother the duke of York, from the influence of their education 
in France, feem to have imbibed a peculiar averfion to the States of 
Holland. In the courfe of private converfa^ion and correfpondence, 
when free from the reftraints of policy, they <rere known to exprefs 
themfelves, concerning the chara£ter of the Dutch, in terms hardly 
confiftent with decbncy and good manners*. Of the two wars with 
Holland, in the reign of Charles II., one of them was commenced 
againft the general approbation of the people of England, and both 
carried on with ardour and pique, on the part of the king, that indi¬ 
cated too much of the fpirit of a private feud. At a period when 
the bounty of France to Charles was withdrawn, and when he was 
compelled to ufe every artiflce to regain the declining afledrions of 
his fubjeds, he was perfuaded, by lord Danby, to approve of the 
addreifes of his nephew to the lady Mary, and to recommend him 
to be her hulband. The private manners of William, grave, ftern, 
and referved, were but little calculated to win the aflTe^tions of a 
]^rince, gay^ jocofe, voluptuous; while, at the fame time, his po¬ 
litical principles formed a direffc contrail to thofe of Charles^ and of 
his father-in-law the duke of Yor^:. Far from contributing to the 
aggrandizement of one fo nearly related to the royal blood, Charles^ 
as we have already feen, without r^monflrance or interpofition, be¬ 
held him ready to fink under the violent and unprovoked oppref«- 
fion of his imperious neighbour, the king of France. Hr not only 


* llifloire dc Stadthouderat. * Life of CUrendoni vol. ii. p. aaCt * DiArytnpte* Ap. p. 4, ^ 
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thwarted the incHoationd, of Ills people, by decltning to enter into ^ 
an alliance with his nephew, who, at the time of his greatefl extre- 
mity, made him a villt for that purpole; but he did not even 
voudifafe the falutary aid, ilipulated by exiftlng treaties, which 
he was bound in honour> and juftlcc to fulfil. In the predomL 
nant prejudices of the EngUih nation, the prince of Orange found 
fentiments more confolatory and more favourable to his interefis. 

His inveterate enmity to France, his fedulous application to bufinefs, 
his known zeal for the proteftant religion, rendered him the favourite 
of the popular party in England. It afforded no fmali relief to 
thofe, who were filled with diftrefsful apprehenfions concerning the 
fate of religion and of government, to reflect, that the illuftrious per- 
fon, fo nearly allied to the crown, was, by a fympathetic attach¬ 
ment, inclined, and by his wifdom and courage excellently quali¬ 
fied, to refeue them in the day of danger. On the other hand, a 
refpedl to the proteftant religion, and the independence of his native 
country, as well as a fair attachment to his own patrimonial inte- 
reft, recommended to the prince a diligent improvement of every 
opportunity, for cultivating the good opinion knd af&flions of fb 
powerful, and fo refpeiftable a body of the Englifh nation. The 
cold treatment he received from his father-in-law, whofc fuperfti- 
tious zeal rendered him infenfible to the claims of kindred, fuggeftecl 
to the prince the hazard he might run, if he trufted his views 
upon the fucccffion, to propinquity of blood, or to the precari¬ 
ous influence of equity and law. During the internal commo¬ 
tions of Holland and England, in preceding periods, particular fac¬ 
tions in both countries had often entered into reciprocal engage¬ 
ments, of friendfhip and fujsport. The penfioner De Wit, in the 
former war between Holland and England, made ufe of the fer- 
■vices of the popular parfy there, to check and to counterpoife 
the malevolence of the court, towards the States ^ Inftru<fted 
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• by the focccfs of his example, William could not deem it either 
i impolitic or unlawful to correfpond with, the fame party, - for 
promoting the united interefts of both countries. Would it have 
been prudent, to have overlooked or defpifed the voluntary ad¬ 
vances of many refpedtable members of the legiflature, of whofe 
exertions lie might one day avail himfelf, in compailing'the objedt 
of a juftifiable ambition, and in fecuring what he conlidered to be 
his lawful inheritance P Independent of all future views, or expec¬ 
tation of fucceflion^ to the throne of England, the emergency of his 
affairs at that period, and the prefervation of the dignity and rights 
derived from his ancedors in Holland, demanded not only the al¬ 
liance; but the mpff vigorous interpofition of the Englilh nation. 
Difappointed of the fupport he expedited from his royal relations, he 
neceffarily had recourfe to the plan of forming and of (Irengthening 
his connexions with that party, which ftood in oppofition to the 
meafures of the court. The firft public evidence of this connexion, 
and of his refpedt to the fentiments of the popular p/irty in England, 
appeared, by, the in|erference of the Spanilh and Dutch ambaffadors, 
in urging Charles to confent to the bill of excluhon; and by a memo¬ 
rial to the fame purpofe, in name of the States, drawn up by Fagel, the 
prince’s conlident and advifer *. It is not eafy, without attending to 
the circumftances now recited, impartially to enter into the motives 
of the prince of Orange’s condud, without whofe concurrence this 
memorial could never have been prefented to the court of England. 
We cannot tell, how far he might find it indifpenfible to gratify the 
wilhes of his friends both in England and Holland, in order to pre^ 
ferve the credit he had acquired with them; or how far he might 
be ferioufly affected with the profpe^t of danger to the proteftasip 
religion and the liberties of Europe, arifing from the infiuence of a 
popifh fucceflbr to the crown of England; and to what degree, 

^ D'Avajx, 1681. Life of James, 1681. 
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according to thefe fentimcnts, public fpirit and virtue might, with 
propriety, control delicacy and the didates of natural aSediOn. His ^ 
firft interference in the politics of England, from whatever principle 
it €owed, invited an unfavourable condrudion, as it I'eemed to de« 
viate from the tenderncfs of filial affedion, and to indicate a prema¬ 
ture fnatching at power, to the injury of the perfon through whom 
he derived his claim to it. 

After the acceflion of James to the throne of England, fair pro- 
^ifions of efteem were'interchanged between the father and the 
fon-in-law} but an almofi uninterrupted feries of altercation and 
mutual complaints demonftrated to attentive fpedators, how far 
they were removed from cordial harmony, in affedion or political 
fchemes. As the inclinations of James were notorioufly unfa¬ 
vourable to the views of his fon-in-Iaw, his zeal for the catholic 
religion, if fuccefsful, would certainly weaken the influence of that 
party, upon which the hopesr of the latter depended, and cer^ 
tainly deprive him of the means of obtaining juftice, in his claim 
to the fucceffion. The proteftants were daily declining in num¬ 
bers and power, while the Roman catholics, and thofe who were 
ill difpofed towards lEiolland and the Prince of Orange, were in- 
creafing in dignity and influence. But not only the profped of 
future elevation, but the prcfervation of the authority he already 
pofTeflcd, rendered him deeply interefted in the fuccefs of that party 
in England, which thwarted the favourite meafures of the court* 
The prerogatives of the Stadtholder, which he had with difficulty 
recovered, were preferved by a continued exertion of political ad- 
drefs. The city of Amfterdam, inftigated by the intrigues of Lewi^, 
embraced every opportunity to circumfcribe the power, and to af¬ 
front the perfon of the prince. I'he redu£Iion of the navy and 
army of the States, was the objcft of perpetual ftruggle\ The 

7 D’Avaaxi vol. iv. 
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^ Viif France had repeatedly over-run the* principality of Orange, 

the private property of the prince; and, from the obvious plan of 
the policy of that court, it might be expeded, that they would 
feize the firft opportunity of rending and dividing the provinces 
of the States. The alliance of England was the object, to which 
the prince wilhfully turned his eyes, as the only means of avert- 
ting thofe impending encroachments, and of maintaining, undimi- 
nilhed, his own authority, and the dominion of the States. In 
fuch circumftances, a neutrality, with refpedt to the politics of Eng;- 
land, was incompatible with his fagacity and patriotifm. The grow¬ 
ing difeontents of England he now infpe^fed with a vigilant and 
an finxious eye. ’Englilhmen of rank, who, either from difguft or 
accident, reforted to Holland, were invited to his court, and en¬ 
tertained with the moft condelcending attention. Some of them, 
who w'ere efteemed worthy of truft, were admitted into private 
conference with the prince. From their information, he was ena¬ 
bled to penetrate into the prefent Rate and temper of tlie Englifli 
nation ; and, through the channel of their correfpondence, to com¬ 
municate to their friends his difapprobation of the meafures of the 
court, in order to confirm the attachment, and animate the refo- 
lutions of the popular party. He was at the fame time cautious 
and referved, left he fliould alarm the jealoufy of the court, by an open 
or a premature gratification of the wiflies of his friends. When foli- 

cited to interpofe, by a remonRrance againfl the ereftion of the ec- 
clefiaRical commifiion, he refleffed that matters had not yet come to 
fuch an extremity, between the king and his people, as to juftify 
to the world a public interference in the affairs of England; and 
that his preparations were not yet in a fufficient Rate of forward- 
nefs, to enable him to redrefs the grievances of his friends, or to 
lecure any permanent eRabliRiment to himfelfNo prudent ex- 
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pedient was, in the mean while, neglefted, to haften the crifia, when ^ P. 

a reparation between the interefts of his friends, and thofe of James, s_« 

might be declared with lafety and effcA. While the freedom of 
the prefs was reftridled in England, by the jealoufy of the court, 
publications iffued from Holland, to diffufe among the people a 
fenfe of the arbitrary nature and the dangerous tendency of public 
meafures. The imprudence of James at laft afforded his fon-in-law 
an opportunity of publicly interpofing in the affairs of the nation, 
and of making an open avowal of his fentiments, upon an occafion 
the moft favourable to the advancement of his intereft. One Stewart 
was fent over to Holland, to folicit the prince to declare his confent to 
the repeal of the tefts and the penal flatutes. In order,to allure |iim 
into a compliance with a meafure fundamentally effential to James’s 
fcheme for eftablilhing the Roman catholic religion, the marquis of 
Albevillc, the Englifh envoy at the Hague, was inftruded to make 
the faired declarations of friendfhip to him, in the name of his 
maftcr; and, as a more irrefiftible bait, to hold blit the profpedl 
of a treaty of alliance againft France But, although the namei 
and, ftill more, any real evidence, of the friendfhip of Eng¬ 
land, would have been highly beneficial to the prince, in enabling 
him to overawe the violent oppofition, which began to thwart ail 
his fchemes of domeftic policy, and to fliake the foundations of 
his authority, as fladtholder; yet he did not choofe to facrilice to 
thefe, his attachment to the proteftant religion, and hisxredit with 
his friends in England. In anfwer to the eariieft intreaties and 

•> This accounts for the fair profeflions of perhaps too he wiilied to make the Englilh be- 
friendfhip which James made to William* and lievethat he had feparated himfelffrom Franctl* 
which fo far alarmed D’Avaux, the French becaufe it was popular. The prince of Orange 
ambalTador, that lie expreffes the greateft an- was at the fame time fincerely d«firous of being 
.xiety* left a cordial union between James and believed to be on good terms with the king 
theprinceof Orange ftjouldadually take place, of England, in order to overawe the city of 
D’Avaux, vol.iii. Amfterdam, bent upon reducing the army, 

James carneftly wiihed to obtmn the confent and abridging his power. D’Avaux, vol. iii. 
of his fon in-law to his fcheme of toleration: paftim. 
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C A P* arguments, ufed by the ambafladors of James, to obtain his confent 

■ —j to the repeal of the tefts and penal Aatutes, the prince made a 

4 

declaration of thofc fentiments, to which he ever afterwards ad¬ 
hered with confiftency and firmnefs. He profefled his approbation 
of univerfal toleration, and of the abolition of the penal ftatutes; 
but refufed to confent to the removal of the tefts, which he held 
to be the only barrier againfl; the entire overthrow of the pro- 
teftant religion in England. The moft fuccefsful operations were 
at the fame time carried on, in behalf of the intereft of his mafter, 
by Dyckevelt, who was fent ambaflador to London, for ma¬ 
naging the ordinary bufmefs between the king and the States, but 
fecretly invefted with a truft of a more delicate nature. He was di- 
redted to found the fentiments of the leading perfons in England; 
to embrace every fafe opportunity of communicating, in the name of 
his mafter, thofe private inftrudlions which were calculated to gain 
upon their affedions, and to procure a coalition of all parties. To 
the friends of the church he gave the ftrongeft aflurance of the 
princess refped for the eftabliflied religion. To the diflenters he laid 
open the fnares into which they had been decoyed by the favours 
and the flattering promifes of the court. They were entreated to- 
wait with patience for a fcheme of comprehenfion j and if that could 
not be obtained, they were aflfured of a toleration, upon the moft li¬ 
beral plan. Some of the moft learned and eloquent preachers among 
the proteftant diflenters, who had withdrawn to Holland, from the 
dread of the king’s refentment, now returned to England, at the de- 
flre of the prince, to co-operate with Dyckevelt, in preventing their 
being divided, by the intrigues of the court, from the reft of their pro- 
teftant brethren After the departure of Dyckevelt, count Zuleftein 
was fent over, oftcnfibly for the purpofe of carrying compliments of 
condolence to the queen, upon the death of her mother the duchefs 
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of Modena; but, in fa6t, to profecute the bufmefs already begun 
by Dyckevelt. The fuccefs of thefe negociations was fully anfWer- 
able to the expedations of William. The marquis of Halifax, the 
earls of Shrewlbury, Devonfhire, Danby, Nottingham, lords Mor- 
daunt and Lumley, admirals Herbert and Ruflel, held daily con- 
fultations in private with the Dutch ambafladors, and through them 
imparted their views and advice to the prince of Orange. Lord 
Mordaunt was commiffioned by this party to wait upon the prince 
in Holland, and to enter into a full difcuflion of his views with 
relped to the affairs of England 

While thefe negociations were fecretly carried on by the Dutch 
ambafladors, copies of the prince’s letter, in anfwer to the king’s 
repeated folicitations for his confent to the repeal of the tefts, were 
circulated through all the counties of England. A declaration, 
which left the fentiments of the next heir to the crown no longer 
doubtful, and which exprefled the ftrongeft aflfurances of protedion to 
the eftablifhed church, and of toleration to every fed, had a remark¬ 
able effed in multiplying the number, and ftrengthening the confidence, 
of the prince’s friends. As there now appeared the moft prefling ne- 
ceflity for having recourfe to fiareign aid, in order to refeue the nation 
from domeftic opprefTion, the authenticated views of the prince, fo 
moderate and fo falutary, were liftened to with general approbation, 
and the hearts of all parties prepared to entertain him with a cordial 
reception, fo foon as the critical moment fhould arrive of .his ftanding 
forth the avowed deliverer of the nation. To be fully prepared for 


'* In conlequence of the ncgociation of fay to the prince in Hofiandj all of them 
Dyckevelt and Zuleftein, a correfpondencewae contain high profeffions of refpeft to him. 
opened between the prince of Orange and Some of the wi iters referve their loyalty to 
fome of the principal nobility in England. James; and even infinuate, that the bell 
The letters of this correfpondence form a method of (hewing it, was by promoting the 
part of Sir John Dalrymple’s Colleftions, prince's defign. None of the letters arc 
Ap. part ift, p. i86, &c. fpecific as to any plan of national deliverance. 

Moll of thefe letters refer to declarations The letters of Halifax and Nottingham .ore 
made to Dyckevelt and Zulellein when in Eng- very cautioufly worded, and rather fugged 
land, or to what they were commiffioned to deliberation and delay. 
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P- this event, under the pretext of guarding againft the encroaching 
power of France, he applied to the States for fupplies neceflfary to 
recruit the army, and to augment the fleet; and the affiftanca he 
received was applied with expedition, judgment, and as much fecrecy 
as the nature of the bufinefs would admit. Neither did he rely for 
the fuccefs of this important event upon the internal (late and dif- 
pofitions of the people of England, or the military force he was 
able to carry along with him from Holland. He availed himfelf of 
every circumftance, he improved every opportunity and argument 
calculated to make any imprefllon upon the furrounding powers of 
Europe, and to render them propitious to his enterprife. By dis¬ 
playing, with fagacious penetration, the moft alarming views of the 
ambition of Louis, he interefted not only the proteftant, but the 
popifli princes of Europe in his caufe ; and, with wonderful addrefs, 
perfuaded them to forget religious prediledions and ancient feuds, 
while they united their counfels and exertions to accomplifli the de- 
prelTion of France, the deliverance of England, and his own ele¬ 
vation 

4. As the interefts of the prince of Orange coincided with thofe 
of the proteftants in England, fo various circumflances, in the ftate 
of Europe, encouraged and feconded the views of both, and co¬ 
operated towards the accomplifliment of the revolution. 

James the Second of England was almofl: the only prince m 
Europe who was not, either from private pique, or from a jea- 
loufy of his exorbitant ambition, adluated by refentment againif 
Louis the Fourteenth, who, at that period, fat upon the throne 
of France. The revocation of the edidl of Nantz, followed by 
the moft violent perfecution of the Huguenots, rendered his 
name deteftable to all the proteftant princes in Germany A 
private conteft with Innocent the Eleventh, who now wore the 
triple crown, effaced the merit of his fanguinary zeal, and even 
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drew down upon him the implacable refentmcnt of the holy father. CHAP. 

According to ancient cuftom, the amballadors of catholic princes, . 

refiding at Rome, enjoyed an exemption from the jurifdi^tion of 
that court, and various immunities connedled with that privilege, 
which were called the francbifes* By imperceptible degrees, thefe 
were extended, not only to the fervants and houfehold of the am- 
baflador, but to every otlier perfon received under his proteAion, 
and were at laft found to encroach far upon the dignity and do- 
meftic authority of the papal court. Bent upon his own perfonal 
grandeur, more than upon the extenfion of his power over diftant 
kingdoms. Innocent the Eleventh moft anxioufly folicited the catholic 
princes to refign a privilege which tended to the difparagement of 
his honour, and the limitation of his immediate jurifdidion. The 
houfe of Auftria fet that example of obfequioufnefs, which was fol¬ 
lowed by other catholic princes in Europc.^ The king of France 
alone, with inflexible obftinacy, contended for the maintenance of 
all thofe hormurs which, by long prefcription, were claimed by his 
ambaffadors. The felicitations of the Englifli ambaflador were in- 
terpofed in behalf of France, and, inftead of foftening Innocent, 
involved James in a participation, of the guilt and the odiuin of his 
ally ■*. 

The houfe of Auflria had ftill a more ferious ground of quarrel 
with France, and poflefled greater power to profecute her rcfenN 
menf. While her whole exertions were directed againft her natural 
enemies, the Turks, and the revolted fubjeds of Hungary, who had 
joined them, the king of France feized the opportunity of violating 
the truce agreed upon between him and the emperor, and began, 
without any fliadow of claim, to erect forts on the borders of 
Germany. The emperor having gained fome important advantages 
over the Turks, and recovered fome of the ftrongeft fortreffes which 
had been long in their polTefllon, now began to turn his eyes upon 

** Hiftoire de Gouverntnent de France, tom. iii. 1687. 
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^ vrir encroachments of France, and was prepared eagerly to liften to 

any fcheme of curbing that exorbitant ambition, by which ihe was 
of late become formidable to Europe 
The' repeated infults with which the haughty monarch had treated 
Holland and Spain, and the late violation of the treaty of Nimeguen, 
filled them with refentment and fearful forebodings of his future en¬ 
croachments 


The difpofitions and the interefts of thefe various powers fuggefted 
to William a plan of confederacy againft France, to the accoinpliflii- 
ment of which he devoted the unremitted exertion of all his faculties. 
By his unparalleled addrefs in negociation, the Empire, Spain, 
Saxony, Holland, and the circles of the Upper Rhine, were all 
induced to enter into the famous league of Aufbourgh ”, The 
articles of that league would lead to the difeuflion of foreign po¬ 
litics, a fubje<S too extenfive and complicated to enter into this 
work. Let it fuffice to obferve, that the terror of France was the 
principle of this league, and her humiliation the obje£t it was in¬ 
tended to* accomplilh. The ailifiance and concurrence of England 
were perceived by all the confederating powers, to be eflential to 
its ftability and fuccefs. But what hope could they reafonably 
have of obtaining this, while a prince fat upon the throne of 
England, who was partial to the interefts of France j and, by a 
tyrannical ufurpation, overruled the inclination of his people and his 
parliament ? Here then was prefented to William, the moft favour¬ 
able opportunity of making an attempt upon England, not only 
without any hazard of oppofition from abroad, but with, the hearty 
confent and good wiflies of thofc very powers, who, upon any other 
occafion, would have been led by their religious prejudices to 
thwart his elevation. Should he fucceed, either by afluming the 
government of England into his own' hands, or by putting it into 
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the hands of the parliament, the objedl of the league would be 
obtained. At the fame time, great pains were taken to allure 
the pope, if not to become immediately acceflary to the league, 
yet to look with a favourable eye upon the confederating powers. 
It is not difficult to perfuade men to apprehend the coincidence of 
the public good with their own private interefts and affedions. It 
was fuggefted to Innocent, that, by a revolution in England, he 
might expert, not only to obtain the gratification of private refent- 
ment, but the advancement of the catholic intereft in that kingdom. A 
toleration, which was agreeable to the avowed princrples of William, 
would fecure their perfonal fafety, and the undifturbed exercife of 
their religion, to all the difinterefted and fincere friends of the 
Roman church; whereas the violence and the precipitancy of James 
might one day roufe the fiiry of the nation, and terminate in the 
final extirpation of thofe whom he wifhed to cheriffi. By thefe 
reprefeutations, and the addrefs of the prince of Orange at this time, 
was produced one of the moft fingular phaenoraena that ever oc¬ 
curred in the hiftory of politics. An oppofition was formed be¬ 
tween the church and the court of Rome. The pope was made an 
inftrument of avenging fuperftitious zeal, and of faving the pro- 
teftant religion in England, by contributing his aid to dethrone a 
prince, who, if it had not been for his bigotted attachment to the 
intereft of the Roman church, might have enjoyed a peaceable and 
happy reign 

From the late publications of Sir John Vatican at midnight, and was difeovered to bn 
Dalrymple, it A* now evident, that the pope a Dutch burgo-mafter of the name of Ouir; 
was privy to t^\deilgns of William and the that, among other letters in his poffeffion, 
league. The French ambaiTadur extraordi- there was found one from the pope’s fccretary 
nary, cardinal D’Eflrces, in a letter to Lewis to the duke of Lorrain, exprefling the parti- 
XIV. I'Sih Sepu 1687,) informs him, that cular joy his holinefs received upon being jn- 
he had been for fome time fufpicious of a formed, that his Imperial majefty had ppr- 
perfon who leforted every day in difguife to funded almoll all the European princes to 
count Caflbni, the pope’s fecretary. That unite in a league again 11 the king of France, 
this perfon was at tail apprehended in the Dalrymple, Ap. part i. p. 240~6. 
drefs of a porter as he came out from the 
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5. The combination of foreign princes of oppofite prejudices and 
interefts, however Angular an event, would not have been fiifiicient 
to have raifed William to the throne of England, if he had not, at the 
fame time, been fortunate in uniting the States of Holland, by a cor¬ 
dial fubmiiTion to his authority, and by the adoption of his political 
fchemes. From the comraencetnent of the government of the United 
States after their feparation from Spain, a powerful fadion, fpread 
through all the provinces, had fet themfclves in oppofition to the 
authority of the ftadtholder,*as incompatible with the fpirit of their 
conftiiution. By the influence of this fadion, Oliver Cromwell had 
obtained an article in the peace with Holland, abolifliing for ever 
that office. By early management and addrefs, the firft fruits of 
a genius for enterprife and negociation, which afterwards aftoniflied 
Europe and faved the independence of fo many kingdoms, the prince 
of Orange raifed and animated the popular party in Holland j and 
by their means refumed the honours and the prerogatives of his 
houfe. Thefe, however, after he had recovered them, were re¬ 
tained with difficulty, and expofed to danger, by the unremit- 
ting oppofition of the city of Amfterdam, affifted by difeontented 
perfons of diftinguiflied influence in the provinces. Inftigated by the 
invidious intrigues of France, they had lately formed a feheme of 
withholding the fupplies, and reducing the army; which exceedingly 
cmbarralTed the counfels and cramped the power of William. The ill- 
judged policy of France firft weakened her influence among the 
difafiTefted party in the States, by impofmg certain duties and reftric- 
tions upmi fome of the moft profitable articles of theiy:pmmerce, 
in fpite of the moft earneft remonftrances of the city of*‘Rmfterdam, 
and the fecret advice of D’Avaux, the French ambaflador. The re¬ 
vocation of the edidt of Nantz widened the breach between Lewis 
and the Louveftein fadlion, and promoted a reconciliation and 
an union of all parties in the provinces The Huguenots, 
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■who fled to them for refuge, by defcribing in pathetic flrains ^ ** 

their own fufferings, and the fufferings of thofe they had left behind u— 
them, at once awakened the compaflion, and rcufed the indignation, of 
all the proteftants in Holland. The jealoufy of their domeftic privi¬ 
leges was extinguiflied by a generous fympathy, with the oppreflion 
of their fellow-chriftians. The prince of Orange, whom the dil- 
affeded in Holland had hitherto beheld with an eye of fufpicion, 
they now regarded as the only iAftrument, under providence, to avenge 
the caufe of humanity and confcience j and cordially concurred with 
their fellow-fubje£ls, in granting the fupplies, and raifing the troops 
neceflary for that purpofe. The proteftant refugees w'erc of ufe to 
William, not only by reconciling the affedions of all the States to 
him, and to one another, but by great perfonal fervices. The for¬ 
tunes which they imported, facilitated the loans for the raifing of 
troops, and the other preparations neceflary for his expedition. 

Many French proteftants, of all ranks, entered'into the array and fleet 
deftined for England. Among thefe were fome of the bravefl fol- 
diers and moll experienced generals, who, to all their other (jualifica- 
tiohs, added a fervent zeal for religion and liberty ; and were well- 
plcafed to hazard their lives in defence of a caufe, for which they had 
already fuffered exile. 

The death of the eledor of Cologne, and the forward part Lewis 
had taken in the choice of a fucceflbr fubfervient to his ambition, 
threatened the furrounding powers on the continent with tlic near 
approach of a war; and covered the real dcfign with which William 
was now carrying on the moll extenfivc military preparations. He 
formed a camp, augmented his army, and drew his troops out of the 
garrifon in Flanders. Under various pretences, and with the mod 
aftonilhing expedition, he fitted out all the Ihips of war belonging to 
the States, and brought them to the moll convenient harbours. He 
quickly found himfelf at the. head of a warlike force, fuflicient to 
engage the confidence of his friends, fo foon as he fliould find it 

D d prudent 
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prudent to make an open declaration of his piirpofc, cither to curb 
or ro annihilate the arbitrary power of his father-in-law 

6. HI fortune and imprudent meafurcs on the part of James, con¬ 
curred with all the caufes which have been recited, to haften and 
to facilitate the fiibverfion of his government, and tlic utter ruin of 


Ills affairs. 

The birth of a fon, inftead of flrcngthening his prerogative, in 
various rclpcds contributed, to increafe the inclination and the power 
of his fuhjeds to refift it. It emboldened the Roman catholics to 
jmrfuc more open and violent meafures; it roufed the fears, and pro¬ 
voked the immediate and vigorous rcfiftance, of his proteftant fuhjeds. 
The profpedl: of a proteftant heir^ fo long as it was held out to them, 
reminded the Roman catholics of an approaching day of reckoning, 
and rendered them more cautious and moderate, left they fhould lay 
a foundation of future refcritments againft themfelves. The protef- 
tants drew great confolation from the hope of an event which feemed 
to fet bounds to the reign of fuperftition and tyranny; and fome of 
them, extravagantly loyal, would have been willing to endure many 
hardfliips, provided they were not to defeend to their pofterity. The 
birth of a fon, who would infallibly be trained in the enthufiaftic and 


I lift, de Louis le Grand, par BulTy Rabutin. 

Lewis XIV., in order to fccure to his 
iuu-rca the eleftoratc of Cologne, had pre- 
^ ukd upon the late eleaor, declining in his 
health, to defirc a co-adjutor, and by his in¬ 
ti igues obtained the elcftion of cardinal Fur- 
llcmberg, upon whom he had beftowed the 
bifhoprick of Strafburgh. The pope refufed 
his bull, and the emperor his invelliture, which 
were necefl’ary to ratify the cledUon. 

Upon the death of the eleaor, a new elec¬ 
tion was found to be neceflary. To fupport 
the claim of Furftemberg, the troops of France 
were ordered to march to the frontiers, and 
her agents were fent to C<^iogne, to diftribute 
money among the priells and the canons, 
who had a vote in the ckaion. 


The emperor pi opofed .is a candidate, prince 
Clement, brother of the eleaor of Bavaria. 
He was fupported by his brother the eleaor, 
by Holland, and the pope, who gave Clement 
a difpenfation, on account of his being under 
age. Though the cardinal was cleaed by a 
majority, the emperor and the pope Bill refufed 
their confent. Upon this, France fent troops 
into Cologne, which took the oaths of allegi¬ 
ance to the cardinal, and filled the garrifons 
according to bis orders. France began at 
the fame time to make warlike preparations at 
home; to difeontinue the works in which the 
troops were employed in the country; and to 
give commiflions for new levies. Memoires de 
la Cour de France, par la ComtelTe dc la 
Fayette, vol. ii. p. 4. and 19. zz. 

tyrannical 
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tyrannical principles of his father, rendered the fituatlon of England ^ *’• 

irretrievably defperate, if they did not make a bold effort for their u—•V-—J 
deliverance while they yet had it in their power. The number and 
ftrength of the friends of arbitrary power muft incrcafe every day. 

Delay was ruin. 

Though to a perfon who, at this diftance of time, fairly balances 
evidence, there may appear little reafon to doubt of the legitimacy 
of the birth of the prince of AVales; yet fome myfterious clrcum- 
ftances attending that event, cafily impofed upon the credulity of 
party; and, to all the other crimes of Janies againft his fubjeds, 
added the ground of a charge the mofl: heavy that could lie againft 
his charader, either as a man, or as a prince. 

If the king was unfortunate in that combination of circumftanccs 
which united fo many of the powers of Europe in oppofition to his 
interefts, he was no lefs fo in the weaknefs and violence, or the du¬ 
plicity and perfidy, of the counfcllors in whom he principally con¬ 
fided, and who diffuaded him from availing himfelf of the only 
afliftance which remained to him in the extremity of his aftairs. 

Lewis the Fourteeqth had inftruded his ambaffador at the Hague 
to demand a pofitive anfwer of the States, with refped to the defli- 
nation of the army and fleet which were getting ready with fuch ex¬ 
pedition ; and, as a reafon for this inquiry, added the ftrongeft ex- 
preflfions of friendfliip towards James, in whofe fafety he profeffed 
himfelf deeply interefted. The States either pretended, or adtually 
believed, from this interpofition, that a fecret treaty had been trani- 
aifted between James and Lewis. By the advice of Sunderland, 

James was perfuaded not only to decline, but refent, the good offices 
of the king of France He refufed to accept the afliftance of a 

fleet 

” The treachery of SunderlanJ (more per- affefting a convIiHion of the propjicty of I’i's 
haps than any'other caufc) contributed to the meafurci), and a zo.tl for carrying tlicin i.ito 
ruin of James. By adopting his prejudices, by c'cecutiou, lio impokd not uiily upon James. 
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^ A P. fleet and an army proffered to him by Lewis. He infl;rii(fbed his 

» ^ 11 * _ * _ 

amb<inador at the court of France, to complain of that imprudent oflS- 
cioufiicrs which had daggered the confidence of his own fubjeds. 

A dorm, which difperfed and turned back the Dutch fleet, after 
ihcir firft fetting fail for the coaft of - England, conftrued as a fignal 
intcrpofition of heaven, immediately occafioncd a change in the 


l)Ut on the French ambalTaiior, Barillon. Sec 
a remarkable inlbnce of this, Dalrymple, Ap. 
part i. p. 175. 

Wlicn Sunderland perceived the unpopula¬ 
rity of the king’s conduct, and the fatal iiTue 
in which it was likely to terminate, he turned 
his eyes towards Holland, and by means of Syd¬ 
ney, his wife’s uncle, endeavoured to open a 
corrcipondence with the prince of Orange. 
His wife, in the name of her hufband, makes 
a dedanuion of his attachment, and a tendcr 
of his fervices, to the prince of Orange, in 
terms the moft abjeft. Dalrymple, part i. 
p. 187. D’Avaux, vol. iv. 13th and 2Cth 
May, 1688. 

As if it bad been to avert the fufpicion of 
his mailer, which, from the confeioufnefs of 
guilt, he had rcafon to dread, he profelfed to 
be converted to the Roman catlioUc religion. 
Dalrymple, part i. p. 287-8. 

He continued to encourage James in the 
moH violent ineafures, while he conferred with 
DykeveJt. Dalrymple, Ap. parti, p. 191. 

Meanwiule, he dill fo elTedlualiy impofeu on 
Barillon, as well as James, that, upon the re¬ 
commendation of the former, Lewis ordered 
him a penfion foi his fervices to France. Ibid, 
p. 267. 

But the moll,notorious inftance of his du¬ 
plicity occurs in his conduct at the time when 
James propofed to recal the troops from Hoi- 
bnd. He had alTured Barillon of hu approv¬ 
ing of that meafure, and of promoting it by 
bis influence with the king. Some time af¬ 
ter, the order for recalling thefe troops was 
fufpended. Skelton, the ambaflador at the 
court of France, fufpeaed, that the rufpenlion 
of the recal was owing to the advice of Sunder¬ 


land, who began to fall under the fulpicion of 
holding a correfpondence with the prince of 
Orange. Barillon is charged to inquire into 
this affair; and, particularly, whether Sunder¬ 
land liad advifed the furpenfion of the recal. 
But with fuch artifice did Sunderland acquit 
himfcif, that, in a converfatioir with the am- 
bafla(|or npon the fubjeft, he perfuaded him, 
that the obflrudions to this meafure proceeded 
from its being difagreeable, not only to the 
proteflants, but to the catholics: That he him-' 
felf, by his flrmnefs in adhering to it, expofed 
his own interefl and fafety to the grcatell ha¬ 
zard : That all this, proceeded from a vehement 
attachment to tlie French interefl; and there¬ 
fore fuggefls the juflice of his claim to an ad¬ 
ditional penfion from the king of France. 
Dalrymple, Ap. part i. p. 267. 273. 277-9, 
280. 

Sunderland diffuaded James from accepting 
the afliflance offered him by France, after 
it became certain that the prince of Orange 
meditated an expedition into England. Ibid. 
282-3-6. D’Avaux, vol. iv. Sept. i8tb, 
1688. Life of James, paflim. 

Sunderland had obtained orders to all the 
ambaffadors in foreign Hates, to communicate- 
any news of importance to none but him j a 
cLrcumflance which at once /hews his influeflcc 
with James, and his capacity of hurting him. 
Dalrymple, Ap. part i. p. 281. 

The letters of Sunderland to king William 
after the revohiUou fully confirm, his treachery ; 
In them he plea^ the merit of his paH fervices. 
Dalrymple, Ap. partii. p. 1, 2. From thefe 
letters it appears, that William, difgoiled with 
Sunderland’s crooked ways, hrfitated about 
confenting to his retura to England. 

moderate 
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moderate and conciliating meafnres which had lately been adopted 
by the king, and utterly deftroyed all confidence in the promifes 
which he afterwards made when driven to extremity. *The impru¬ 
dence of James was no lefs confpicuous than his bad fortune. His 
conceffions were made with a referve which fomented the dillruft of 
his friends. He promifed to call a parliament, but alleged as a 
reafon for delaying it, the confufion and the difturbances which 
prevailed' while the prince of Orange and his army were in Eng¬ 
land ; though it was evident, that, if he extricated the nation ffom 
them by military exertions, he muft find himfelf in a fituation more 
than ever fuperior to the power of parliament. The fufpenfion of 
the biihops was taken ofFj the ecclefiaftical commiffion diflblved; 
the charters of corporations reftored in their ancient form. But the 
king ftill exprefled himfelf in terms of fuch referve and hefitation 
with ^pea to the indulgence of the Roman catholics, itfclf the 
moft offenfive mcafure, as well as the fource of all the other offen- 
five meafures which he purfued, that there feemed no ground to 
rely upon his promifes, or to hope for a lading reformation of 

government. 4 

The unchangeable tenor of the king’s coiidua exhibited a pal¬ 
pable contradiaion to the promifes he made, and to the refolutions 
he profeifed. One Hale, a clergyman, confiderable only by the 
odium he had incurred for reading the declaration of indulgence, 
was now promoted to the dignity and the lucrative emoluments of 
the fee of Oxford. The prince of Wales was baptifed according 
to the form of the Roman catholic church, and the pope, repre- 

fented by his nuncio, flood as godfethcr. 

Difgnfled at the infinccrity and infatuation of the king, and 

entirely excluded from his confidence, many of thofe who had 
hitherto faithfully adhered to his perfon, found themfelvcs com¬ 
pelled to encourage the interference of the prince of Orange, as far 
M it was neceflary, to repair the breaches of the conftitutlon, though 
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nothing was farther from their intention than to raife him to the 
throne. The fluftuation, timidity, and weaknefs of the king, -when 
his affairs became more defperate, fuppreffed, in a great meafure, 
that pity which follows dignity affociated with misfortune. The 
precipitate defertlon of his dominions ftruck his friends with afto- 
nifliment and confufion, fulfilled the willies of his enemies, and 
accomplilhed, without the effufion of blood, the moll important 
revolution that occurs in the annals of England. 

The prince of Orange landed at Torbay on the fifth of November 
one thoufand fix hundred and eighty-eight. Before he left Holland 
he publilhed a declaration, reprefenting the grievances of the Englilh 
nation under the government of James. That all ordinary remedies 
having been ineffeAual to obtain redrefs, he had thought fit to go 
over to England, with fuch a force as was fufficient to defend him 
from the violence of evil counfellors, and that the defigoi^of his 
expedition vras to obtain a free and lawful parliament. He dif- 
claimed all intention of conqueft j and faid, that he had no other 
defign, than to procure a fettlement of the religion and liberties of 
the fubjeft, upon fo fure a foundation, that there «iight be no danger 
of the nation relapfing into the like miferies hereafter 

Two qiieftions naturally occur with refpeft to this declaration, and 
the folution of them materially affeds the charader of the prince of 
Orange: 

I. How far is it confiftent with truth, or does it contain a fair 
reprefentation of fads? 2. Was the condud of the prince of 
Orange, in accepting the crown, confiftent with the promifes and 
engagements of his declaration? 

It does not appear that any of the fads with refped to the 
grievances which are enumerated in the prince’s declaration, are 
mifreprefented, or exaggerated. In one inftance only, the declaration 
of the prince may feein liable to the charge of falfehood and 
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calumny; namely, in what refpedls the fuppofititious birth of the ^ 
prince of Wales. Whether William really believed this, whether, 
from a mifreprefentation of circumftances communicated to him by 
his correfpondents in England, and the influence of ambition which 
infenfibly warps the mind, he did not fufpeCt that an impofture was 
intended by his father-in-law, we cannot pretend to determine. 
The guilt alleged was of fo bafe and atrocious a nature, that he 
ought not to have fet his hand to it, without an accurate examination 
of the evidence, and a full convi( 3 :ion of its being well founded. 

It is certain, that the bigotry of James excited ftrong fufpicions 
of his proteftant fubjeiSls, and of the princefs Anne, that he in¬ 
tended to impofe a fuppofititious child, to prevent the fucceflion of 
his protpft'jnt heirs**. Toany perfon who now examines the evi¬ 
dence of this fufpicion, it will not appear to have been at any time 
fufficient to have induced the convidion of an unprejudiced mind. 

It affords a ftrong prefumptioii, that William viewed it in the Tame 
light, as he never admitted or encouraged any inquiry with rcfpe(ft 
to the birth of the prince of Wales, which, if it had been rendered 
even doubtful, muff; have fortified his title to the throne. The 
ftrong attachment of the nation to hereditary right, and' the indif- 
penfable neceflity of his .alTuming the crown, will be confidered as 
apologies for the conduct of William in this inftance, by thofc who 
admit, that the obligations to candour and probity may be difpenfed 
with in any cafe whatever. It muff be matter of regret to every 
fiiir mind, to find fo few examples in hiftory, of prejudices, however 
weak or pernicious, having been removed by pure force of argu¬ 
ment ; and that hardly one inftance occurs, of any fignal revolution 
in government having been accompHftied, without working upon the 
refentments of the people, by heightening the abufes and crimes of 

It was fufpeflccl, from the pains which anyperfonheihouldthinkfittonamc.onpur- 
james took to pack the parliament in Scotland, pofe to fcciire the Roman catholic religion, 
that he had formed a pl.in to obtain authority ‘ Life of Carllarcs, p. 28. 
for fettling the fucceflion of the crown upon 


thofc 
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^ VJH authority, and who have an intcreft in 

w. oppofing innovations, howeverfalutary. 

There is no di^ulty in vindicating the confiftency and honour of 
William, from any impeachment of them, for his afeending the 
throne, as if it had been contrary to the words of his declaration, and 
the promifes he made to fome of the confederate princes **. He cer- 
»*talnly undertook his expedition into England with the hope that it 
might terminate in his elevation to the throne. He difclaimed any 
defign of conqueft: In this there can be no doubt of his fincerity; 
but he certainly did not mean, lior wiih it to be underftpQd, that 
he would refufe the crown of England if tendered to him, after 
deliberation, by the reprefentatives of the people. He even mkde 
. ufe of expreffions which might be obvioufly interpreted to bear that 
• fenfe, or to imply his readinefs to accept of it. He laid, he had no 
other defign in his undertaking, but to procure a fettlement of the 
religion, liberties, and properties of the fubjeft, upon fo fure a founda¬ 
tion, that there could be no danger of the nation relapfing into the 
like miferies hereafter. His elevation to^ the throne, however, was 
Hill a matter of contingency: It was to depend upon the conjundurc 
of drcumftances. To the comraiffioners fent by Jamesi to treat with 
him about the fettlement of the nation, he made propofals, which, 
though they may appear arrogant, w^re, in the critical fituation of 
afiairs at that time, indi^^cnfably nCceflary to procure that end.*’. If 

James 

The pnnee of Orange, In a letter to the denburgh to King WifUam, 27th Feb. 1689; 
emperor, before his expedition into England, Ibid.; alfo Clarendon's Diary, Dec. 1688; 
aflures him, that he had no intention to make an Jan. 1689. 

attempt upon the crown, or to defire to appro* The moft exceptionable ardcles in the 
priatc it to hirofelf. Dalrympic, Ap. p. 254. prt^of^ made by the pmee, are the 4th 
The fame arguments which vindicate the and 6tC by whkh he fomed to put him- 
confiftency of William’s after-conduft with ' felf « every refpeft upon a footbg with 
his declaration, remove any charge of the king; namely, that if his majefty Ihould 
pUcity inferred from this letter. We cannot think fit to be in London during the fitting of 
doubt but that he wiflicd, and particularly his the parliament, he (the prince) might be there . 
perfonal friends earneftly wifhed, that the alfo, with an eqoal number of his guards; and 
courfeof affairs might bring the crown within that a fufficUt^c part of the public revenue 
kit offer. See Letter of the ]Ele£k>r of Bran* fhould be afiigned him, for the fupport and 
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Janies h*3 accepteil them, there-caa be little doubt, but thai he 
would have k^t his crown. Confounded, wlicu he heard of the 
aflbeiation of To many perfons of the firfl; rank under the prince 
of Orange, and of th^deferj%)n of hb own family; diftrufting 
his army, and ftill infiexlbly attached to the interell of the Roman 
oathc]l6'relig20D,"lie choi^'rath^ to throw bimielf. into the arms of ^ 
Fratioe ; and left fab pedplje in ^ch a fituation, as hardly teferved any 
othet altdriiatt^i^ ljy Which the piirpofe of the prih'ce’a dcflaralion 
oouldbd obtained,, than putting the crown upon his head. 

jnaifiteAiAtetf df 4!t( the litthtf of* x ihatids cddld infur'e thr purpdfe it hu 

/ree paniaOt^at. It is erident. however* that tion- ^ ' * 

aotbing.'ihpirt of a compliance with thefe de- 
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EffsEis of the Departure of James.^^The Peers in Tendon addrejs the 
Prince to ajfume the Adminifiration of Government,•-•Hs waits for fame 
I'ejiimony of the Approbation of the Commons.'--^Summons the Members 
who had Jerved in Parliament during the Reign of Charles 11,-^They 
meet.Addrejs him to call a Convention,—He complies with their De-- 
fire.—ConduH of the Prince previous to the Meeting of the Convention.^ 
IPs ASs of Government. — EleSions.—fhe Convention meets—Addrejfes the 
Prince.-—A Letter from King James r^eSed.—General View of the Com¬ 
mons concerning the State of-the Nation.—Debates of the Commons concern¬ 
ing thefettling of the Government.—final Rejolution.—Debates in the Houje 
of Lords concerning the fettling of the Government,—Refolutions and Vote,— 
The ^ejtion concerning the original Contrast,—Refolutions and Vote,— 
The CommoHs avoid any farther Meafures for fettling the Government ,— 
The Lords propofe Amendments upon the Refolutions of the Commons,— 
Qbfervations,—Conference between the two Houfes.—Caufes which con- 
firained the Lords to concur with the Commons.—Difcontents and Tumults 
of the People,—Declaration of the Prince of Orange—of the Princefs of 
Orange—of the Princefs Anne,—EffeEls of them—The Lords concur 
with the Votes of the Commons—and fettle the Crown on William and 
Mary.—Bill of Rights,—Alteration of the Oatbsj—EffeBs of the Revo¬ 
lution with refpeSl to the Confitution, 
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i683. 

Effcfls of the 
departure of 
fames. 


T he departure of James produced a fudden alteration in the 
views and the hopes of every party. The affection and con¬ 
fidence of his friends were daggered by Pdefcr#n, fot-'which they 
were not prepared. All their plans, for i^ccomplifliing a reconcili¬ 
ation between the king and his offended fubjeds, were entirely diA 
concerted, and the hopes of fettled government removed to a great 
diftance. In proportion to A^ ldepreflion and cmbarralTment of 

the 
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the adherents of James, the fpirits of the prince of Orange and his 
friends were elated, and their profpe£ts became more flattering and 
extenfivc *. 

The peers, who were in London, met at Weftminfter on the 
twenty-lifth of December, and, after figning the aflbeiation drawn 
up at Exeter, unanimoufly addrcATed the prince of Orange, to ai- 
furae the adminiftration of government, and -to write circular let¬ 
ters to ail the different bodies of eledors, requefting them to chufc 
reprefentatives, to naeet at Weftminfter on the twenty-fecond of Ja¬ 
nuary one thoufand fix hundred and eighty-nine, in order to deli¬ 
berate concerning the final fettlement of the nation *. This addrefs 
was not more acceptable to the prince, than other refolutions of the 
lords, which removed the principal obftrudions to fuch a plan of 
fettling the nation, as he might naturally be fuppofed to defire. 
They unanimoufly refufed.to receive a letter left by king James, 
containing an apology for his departure out of the kingdom, and de¬ 
clined making any inquiry into the evidence of the birth of the 
prince of Wales*. By thefe refolutions, they opene(^a plain and 
dired path tojthat important conclufion, upon which the revolution 
was founded, namely, that there was a demife of the crown, or 
abdication of the government. Some of the lords precipitately 
moved, that the crown was vacant; and that the princefs of 
Orange fhould be declared queen; but the oppofition which this 
motion received, both from the friends of her hufband, and from the 
few who were ftill attached to the intereft of king James, pre¬ 
vented that celerity of decifion, which could hardly have laid the 
foundation -of a quiet and permanent fettlement 

* Clarendon'*# Diary, |||||^eiiiber.* fliops, except Coinpton of London, refufed 

* The number of peers who met at Weft- to fign the afToci.ulon. The lords iflued an 
minfter appears to have been about feventy: order by their own authority, for. all papifts 
they increafed afterwards, in the courfe of to depart from London and WLftninillcr. 
thefe prcx’ious deliberations, to ninety. .The * Clarendon’s Diary, Dccendv.-r. 

duke of Somerfet, the earls 6f Pembroke and * Ibid. 

Nottingham, lord Wharton, and all the bi- 
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lie waits for 
fome terti- 
inony of the 
approbation 
of the com- 
inon-.. 

2Vl Dec. 
Siiiiiuions tiic 
members who 
had ferved in 
parliatnenc 
duiing the 
reign of 
Cliaries II. 


They meet. 


26th Dec. 


The prince, ajitentlve tp. tbp ^ins of tbe couftLtution, as &t as it 
was poHible to obferve then?, during the prefent ceflation of execu¬ 
tive autliority, deferred his acceptance of the government, till he af¬ 
forded the commons an opportunity of exprelhng their concurrence 
with the addrefs of the lords. He called together all thofe perfons 
who had ferved in any of the parliaments of Charles IL, and the 
lord mayor and aldermen of the city of London^ requeuing their ad¬ 
vice upon the prefent ftate of the nation. The refttifHng his invi¬ 
tation, to the members, who had fat in parliament during the reign 
of Charles, was differently interpreted, according to the influence of 
political prejudices and connexions. By fome it was cenfured, as 
equally partial and impolitic: by others it was confidered, as a be¬ 
coming teftimony of that refpedl which the prince entertained for the 
purity of the conftitution *. The members of the parliament of James, 
it was aflerted, could not be confidered as reprefentatives of the peo¬ 
ple, becaufe they had been eleded, under illegal and arbitrary al¬ 
terations upon the charters of the boroughs. Their pcrfonal con- 
dud alfo appeared blamable, becaufe they had exceeded in their con- 
ceflions to prerogative at the commencement of his reign; though 
foinc, atonement they certainly had made to their conftituents, by 
that firm refiftance to the dlfpenfing power, which proved the caufc 
of their dilTolution. 

Agreeably to the defire of the prince, about three hundred mem¬ 
bers of the commons*, the lord mayor, and the aldermen of the city 
of London, met at Weftminfter upon the day appointed, when the 
prince addreflfed them in a Ihort fpeech, and entreated their advice 
with refped to the beft method of purluing the ends of his 
declaration; namely, to' obtain a free parliament j to fecure the 
proteftant religion; and the ancient laws and Siftitution of the 
kingdom. 


0 


i Ralph, vol. ii. p. 5, 


« R€r«fl)y/j). 303. 
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The members of the commons unanimoufly adopted the rcfolu- ^ P. 

tions of the lord’s. They thanked the prince for having expofed * . 

his perfon in prefervation of their religion; they figned the aflfocia- Addrefs him 
tion of adherence to him, and prayed him to fummon a convention JenriJn* 
to meet on the twenty-fecond of January one thoufand fix hundred • 
and eighty-nine 

The prince, in compliance with the addrefs of the lords, and of iic compile? 
the reprefentatives of the commons, iffued circular letters for the 
meeting of the convention, and afTumed the diredion of the govern¬ 
ment, as far as was necedary for the purpofes recommended to 
him. 

During the interval between the fummons and the meeting of the Conduft of 
convention, many of the nobility and principal gentlemen attended p’eS/u, 
the levee of the prince of Orange. He received them with civility, 
hut with referve j and, by avoiding the appearance of prediledion 'ention. 
for any party, he gave no occafion for ofience or jealoufy, which 
might have marred that unanimity, upon which the happy fettle- 
ment of the nation depended *. Some of the bifhops and to¬ 
nes exprefied their diflatisfadion, upon account of that attention 
and refped, which the prince fliewed to the proteftant dillciiters. 

It docs not appear, however, that, in this inftance, he did any thing 
more than what was required by the didates of prudence, and the 
common rules of politenefs’. He was jullly applauded for his 
caution in declining to enter into convcrfalion upon any fpecilic 
plan for fettling the government j though fome perfons, who were 
intruded with the management of his bufinels, feemed anxious 
to difeover the opinions and iadinations, of the Englifli nobility, 
who daily refortedUo him under the pretext of compliment, or 
bufinefs It is fomewhat remarkable, that particular expreffions 
and arguments, which were afterwards cenfured as new and uncon- 

Jmirn. Commons, 26th December. » Letter to the Convention. 

Echard, vol. iii. Buckingham’s Works, vol. ii. 

illtutlonal^ 
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Aliutioiial, in the courfc of debates in the convention parliament, 
were iiifi: introducal in thefe private conferences, by fome of the 
moit zealous friends of the prince of Orange 

Mr. Bentinck and Mr. Sydney were the perfons who privately 
poflTeired the confidence of the prince. The former had merited his 
early favour by fingular evidences of attachment to his perfon, and 
acquired his efieem by tried faithfulnefs and capacity in bufinefs 
The latter had long refided in Holland, had been privy to the cor- 
rcfpondence between the prince and his friends, and advifed him in 
every ftep he had taken, for interpofing publicly in the affairs of 
r.ngland. The marquis of Halifax, the earls of Shrewfbury, Not¬ 
tingham, Danby, Lords Mordaunt, Delamere, admiral Herbert, and 
Mr. Ruflel, were all difiinguiihed by particular marks of the prince’s 
attention 

The few aiSts of government, exercifed by him, previous to the 
meeting of the convention, had a provident refpefl: to his own 
future fuccefs, as well as to the fafety of the nation. He publiflied 
a declaration, giving authority to all fheriffs, juftices of peace, and 
other officers who were not papifts, and who had received their 
commiffions before the firft of December, to continue in office. 
He fent orders to the city, to fufpend the oaths, ufually adminif- 
tered to the members, when elected into the common council. 
A few regiments, under the command of officers fecretly attached 
to James, were difbanded; and, that the army might fuftain no 
material diminution, the private men were incorporated into ftand- 
ing regiments of unfufpeded fidelity to the prince. To difeharge 

" Clarendon's Diary. Janaary. ^E^ger. As feon as lie r«overed. be at- 

" Mr. Bentinck attei^ed the prince of tended his mader tn the field of battle, and 
Orange, during his illnefs in the fmall-pox. was always near his perfon. He was fent to 
for the fpace of fixteen days and nights, ad-' Brandenburg to communicate to the elector, 
miniflered to him all his medicines and food, the prince’s intended expedition to England, 
and never moved from his bed. Immediately and was principally trulte'd with direfling the 
after the prince's recovery, he fell Tick of the preparations for it. Life of WBliam. vol. i. 
(ame dillemper. and was in the greateft p. 6j. Burnet. 


the 
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the arrears of the army, and to remove every caufe of difcon- ^ H^A P. 
tent, the fum of two thoufand pounds was borrowed from an aflb- 
ciation of citizens. The alacrity and rcadinefs with which it was sth jaJu^. 
granted, yielded the prince a pleating earneft of the good wilhes 
and friendly aUlftance of the metropolis. Many of the failors 
having deferted upon account of the irregular payment of their 
wages, a proclamation was published, tendering a free pardon and ,6th Jan. 
payment Ojf arrears, to fuch as returned to the fervice of their 
country. To .remove every appearance of undue influence upon 
eledtors, all the regiments were commanded to march from the 
counties and towns where eledtions were to be held. An order was s**' J“«- 
publiflied to control the licentioufnefs of the prefs, and to prevent 
all publications containing faffe and malicious reprefentations of 
charadlers and meafures, and tending to difturb the public peace 
By the variety and wildnefs of thofe projeds of government which 
daily iffued from the prefs, without falling under this prohibition, 
the minds of the people were now wound up to the higheft pitch of 
curiofity and impatience, concerning the important event referred to 
the decifion of the convention. 


The eledions of the members for the convention were carried on ]7|efiio., 
without diforder or violence. The remembrance of the grievances, 
which the nation had endured under James, was recent; the fuccefs of 


the prince of Orange, and a confidence in his virtues, had great influ¬ 
ence upon many of the eledor?. Several of • the counties and 
boroughs had fixed their choice immediately after the fuminoiis 
for a meeting of parliament by James, profcfledly called for the 
purpofe of redrclfing grievances, and to that choice they now 
adhered 


The grand convention met at Weftminfter on the twcnty-fecond Convfiitioi> 
of January one thouflfnd fix hundred and eighty-nine. In the ’ 

lioufe pf lords, the marquis of Halifax and the earl of Danby were 


>4 Ralph, vol. u. p. 20, 
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competitors for the qfiice of (jpeakcr, an^ the former was preferred. la 
the lower houfe, Mr. Fowl? was unanimoufly chofenA letter was 
prefented from the prince qf Qran^e to both houfes, in which he 
]nentionc4 the endeavours he had yf^d to promote the peace and 
fafety of the nation j and recommended to them, to lay the founda¬ 
tion of a firm fecurity for their religion, laws, and liberties. That 
no interruption might be ^iven to an happy and lafting fettlement, 
he repr^fented the dangerous condition of the proteftant intereft, in 
Ireland, which required large and Ipeedy fiiccoyrs. He rewmmended 
to their particular friendihip. and alfiftance, the States of Holland, by 
whom he had been enabled to undertake fuch an expenfive and ha¬ 
zardous expedition, for thq deliverance of England 

Both houfes prqfented an addrefs of thanks to the prince, for the 
fervlces he had rendered the nation; and prayed^that he would af- 
fuine the adniinhlration of affairs, apd tliat he would take particular 
care of the prefent ftate of Ireland **. 

A letter from king James was fent, by lord Prefton, to both houfes 
of parliament. The commons rejei^ed it, unopened. The lords ex¬ 
amined the meffenger who received it from lord Melfort, hut no 
notice was taken of it afterwards 

Upon the 2 Sth of January, the lower houfe rcfolved itfelf into a 
committee, to take into confideration the fiate of the nation. From 
the opportunities, which had occurred, of difeovering the private 
opinions of men of every party 4nd ftation, concerning the vari¬ 
ous projects for fettling the government, tlie meml^rs of the con¬ 
vention well underftood, that the general tenor of national ftnU- 
ments run againfl: innovations; while, at the fame time, the reftora- 
tion of James appeared, even to thofe who. were attached to.his fa¬ 
mily, to be in the higheft degree alarming and dangerous* But 
though a great majority in the houfe of commons were dh^fed to 
iet afid^e James, yet it was evident that this meafure imift have been 

Journi Lords sad ComjQom, ssdju^ '* Ibid. 

V Ibid. Jonm. Lords, 4th Feb* 
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attended with unfurmountaUe difficulties, if condudled with a rigid 
refped^ to the ordinary fqttns of law, or even with that deliberation 
which juftice feemcd to require, in qonimon cafes, relative to the 
property, or chtraaer, pf individuals. If the convention could afllime 
it, as a preliminary proportion, that the throne v^as already vacant, 
it would n<l>t only carry them forward to an advanced ftage of the 
bufinefs, but cut off many ol^edlions and embarraffments, which 
mud of neceffity cramp the freedom of debate, and expofe the fettle- 
ment of the nation to great delay and hazard. It Teems therefore to 
have been a refolutipn, tacitly adopted by the lower houfe, not to 
agitate any previous queftions, which might lead to a difcuffion of the 
competency of their judicial power, in any cafe relative to the con- 
dud of the king; but rather to proceed as if tbefe had been already 
decided, and to enifiloy their deliberations for re-eftabliffiing a go- 

vernment, whichshad ceafed or expired, from the voluntary renun- 

* 

elation of the perfon to whom it had been intruded 

Mr. Dolben, who opened the debate, propofed to confine his 
views to the date of the nation, without entering into the confidera- 
tion of remedies for the misfortunes in which it was involved. The 
propofition he affumed, as the ground of his arguments, was, that a 
demife of government had happened. He maintained, agreeably to 
the dgnlHcation of the original word from which it was derived, that 
not only the natural death of the perfon who was at the head of the 
government, but. fuch a condu<Sb as was productive of the fame ef¬ 
fects, or an interruption and difcontinuance of its functions, ought, 
in driCt propriety, to be interpreted a demife. By the departure of 
* the king, who bad cajhried off the great feal, the formal indrument of 
all legal procetfdings, the feveral courts of judice had expired, and all 
public bufinefs was at a dand. The examples of former times, upon 
emergencies dmtlar to what had now happened, removed the ob¬ 
jection of novelty againd the dodrine he maintained, and the refo- 
lution which he wUhed to found upon it. The refignation of the 
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See Speeches of Serjeant Ma^naid, Harl>oard, Trcby. Grey’s Debates, vol. ix- p. Wi & c. 
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ctown by. Edtraird tihc Teidond, though touftrained by imprifoonliettf 
and menaces; the Bight df Edwa!rd the fourth, tlibugh iibceflary 
his peffonal 4fctyj ' vrede ptoUounced hy the afeieft lawyers to be a 
demife of thfe'fertiwti, and ifolbwed^ With all the cffedls, which a na¬ 
tural demife muft have produced ^ 

It was argued by others, that the negle^ of duty and the defer- 
tion of government, were terms, which conveyed tOo loft a repre- 
fentation of the mircoQdQ6fc of James. The man who negleCls the 
duties of his oiHce through indolence add dlBlpation, or relinquifhes 
it through timidity, is equally, incapable and unworthy of truft. 
But the man who betrays truft, and employs the powers and oppor¬ 
tunities he enjoys, to fubvert the very ends for which they were be- 
ftowed, has reached the moft' confummate pitch of depravity. The 
mal-adminiftritiOn and crihiihaKty ■ of the l^re^Tcing, juftided the 
Iiigheft degree of public inc^ghation and' legal flefentment. The 
innumerable a^ls of tyranny of which they had been witneftes, 
and under which many of them had fuffered, indicated not only 
an incapacity for government, but a fpirit, repugnant to the con- 
ftitmioii of Englarfd, and beht upon its deftrudion. No prince 
had ever maintained more extravagant ideas of monarchical pre¬ 
rogatives, than James the firft of England, yet even he never pre- 
fumed to exalt them above the authority of law; but folemnly de¬ 
clared, in parliament, “ that the moment a king breaks in upon the 
“ laws, he ccafcs to be a king What, but a conlidence in flic 
fupremacy of the law, as controlling the will, and binding the hands 
of the prince himfclf, had defeated the bbftinate, though, as it now 
appeared, the wife ftruggles againft the ojrder of fucceffion, in the 
perlon of the prefent prince ? As often as the malignant fpirit of 
popery had been delineated, and the fatal event of this day predided, 
in the courfc of the debates on the bill of exckifion, as often it had been 
replied, “ that the king of England was pnly the mlnlfter, and not 
“ the mailer, of the laws; and tliat the adminlftration of government 

V Grey’s Debates, vol. ix. ** Speech of Sir G. Treby. Ibid. 
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«* could btf veiled ib prote(Uiit$ ^d iMeged ot^ for rhe 
" inteieft df the protefteht **.” The removal of the Jtiog to 

France, difitovered a difpoiidon aUenated from his fubje£ta; aOd his re¬ 
turn, and the recovery of bis crovrn, if accowpliihed by the aflTiftaacc of 
fuch aaaliy, mull bo attended with the flayecyof his natirc kingdom 
The imbecility of eicgumeui, and* the ,coldAc^ of affeflion, with 
which the friends of JameaSupported hjs,<;aufe, in the lower houfe, 
Were, no lefs than the :teal afnd number of his opponents, aaeyidence 
of the defperate f^tuiKion of Ws Their arguments referred 

principally to the jwdiminary queftioii, which was taken for granted 
by thofe who fpcdce on the Other fide j namely, 9 Whether jthe con*- 
vention had powers adequateto fuehan important decifion, as that 
“ of finding the throne vacant I*’ * . 

There were -a/iw, whl? d9i¥4j,/hp,|?^i}Shilhy of fucb an event as the 
demUepf the crpwsq, hereditary,monar<3»yi' Could theioti^r- 

ference of the'conye^^tion, <B-i^<iQrii^,a|utXQrUy of all the e\eftors 
in ehe kingdom, violate,the and eftabliflied order of defeem? 

This ikttempt^ if ftfocefaful An thhl in^nce, would fuggefi inferences 
of extenfive and hlainliqgjapplicatioas> add (hake a!U the Securities, 
which the law bad giveii to IndtvidUalOj fdr the prefervation of their 
lights and property**. But even thofe," Who, in:the courfe of the debate, 
maintained the principles of the tories, exprelTed the moft pointed 
cenfure of the nud-admidifiration and mifcondUifl of the late king; 
and the moft forward dcfire tid purfue fuch iqtiafures, as might efte^Uf 
ally prevent bis return to poW^r. Aiiedtdd with a deep fenfe of thp 
injuries they had fuftained under his arbitrary government, juftly 
apprehenfive of tbq continuance and increafe of them, if he Ihould 
again aicend the throne, (they baftened, without a fcrupulous attach¬ 
ment to forms, to pronounce a fentence) which his demerit juftified, 
and their oworfafety^Upouf^bly required. But, though the majority 
of the hoViiJe.nvigbt be petAiaded, upon an extraordinary occafion, to 
deviate from ceidmon forms, yet it was evident that it would give a 

•» Speech of Sir G. Treby. Grey’l Dobaiet, voUi». *t ©«y’s Debate*, vd. ix *» Jbad. 
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^ ^ greater weigh! to thei? refolutk^osi if any precedent could be found, 

. . . * exadtly Aiited to th^ iituattoo^of the kingdom, and to the remedy 

^ propoled. None of the examples, cited from the EngUlh hiftory, were 
conformed, in every circumftance, to the event which now engaged 
their deliberation* Richard the iecond waa perfonaily apprehended 
by the barons, and fpecifically charged with offences, not only againft 
the ftate, but againft individuals; and he had fubferibed an inftru- 
tnent, formally refigning th< crown. Edward the fourth, and Henry 
the fixth, fled from the violence Of their enemies, and abdicated the 
government by compulfion. To remove the doubts of thofe, who 
obje£ied to the novelty and temerity of excluding James from re¬ 
turning to the throne, Mr. Somers, with great addrefs, dire^ed the 
attention of the houie to a foreign tranfa^ion, which, as it bad been 
fuggefted by a fituation preeiiclyfonthw to that of England, fo it ex¬ 
hibited an example of the mdft ftieeefsfid plah of fectUog a govern¬ 
ment, difturbed and interrupted, by the bigotry and def(»-tion of the 
fupreme magiftrate **. Sigtfmund, next heir to the crown of Swe¬ 
den, had, dmriog the life of hie father, beeome a convert to the Ro¬ 
man catholic reHgioii. His fticure fubje€ta| like the people of Eng¬ 
land, in the re^n of Charies theSeconidt looked forward, with difmal 
apprehenfions, to a fucceflion fo threatening to .the interefU of their 
*59*' religion. After the death of his father, thdr fears were in fome mea- 
fure removed, and their allegiance engaged, by the moft fblemn de¬ 
clarations of Sig^fiAund, that he would nsaincam* the laws and reli¬ 
gion of Sweden. Regardlefs of thefb, he itiU ptofecuted the inft^-» 
tions of bigotry, erected a pOpHh church kl *thc capital, conferred 
offices of the bigheft truft upon Roman catholics, and put his gard- 
fonb into their hands. The alaifm of Ms fubjedH noW rofo <to the 
higheft pitch: All ranks of men united to d^end theb religion and 
laws, and to avenge the treachery df dtch'fovltrelgn. S^iftnond 
iSoy. fuddenly fled into Poland. An affembly df the Stated which met at 
Stockholm, not only declared that he had abdicated the crown and 
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government, but they renotmced hb family, and fettled the crown ^ H^A p. 
upon his uncle, Charles, duke of Sudarjnania, and upon bis heirs, who 
were proteftants The'juftice of this fentence was applauded by sU 
the profeftarit (laces in Europe. The (imiiarity of clrcumftances re¬ 
commended it to the imitation of the Engliib convention, and in* 
fured the approbation of forttgn nations **. As the condufl of James, 
his profe/Tion of Che Roman catholic religion, and his defertion of the 
kingdom, exhibited an exafl counterpart to the charges brought 
againil Sigifmund} fo the following refoludons of the convention Fmai refoiu. 
appeared to be, almoft, a literal tranfeript of the fentence of the States 
of Sweden; namely, that king James the Second, having endea¬ 
voured to fubvert the cond-itution of the kingdom, by breaking the 
original contrad between the king and people, and, by the advice of 
jefuits and other wicked phrfdns, having violated the fundamental 
laws, and withdrawn him^f out this kingdom, has abdicated the 
govemtntnr; and that>the throne ia become vacant **. 

Thefe refohitions of the commoiiB were carried by Mr. Hampden 
to the honie' of lords; who immediately refolved themfelves into a 
committee of the whole houie, to oonlider the Rate of the nation. 

The earl of Nottiokham, who opened the qneilion, admitted, for Debates h 

* the houfc of 

fake of argument, the fuppontion, that the throne was vacant, that lords con- 


*r State Trafts, W. tfol, i. p. aatjk 
SigiTmuad the third had been eleOed. 
doling the rcigJs of hu'Jatfaw, tD ‘filtdie thurone 
of PoiaodjL the ioterefl hii mother, who 
was of the royal SlgUIohian race. The prejli- 
dicttinfiilled into hit mind, at weaiijr period, 
by her, were confirmed by tly; intrigoeaof the 
jefuiti; atid he beeaine an eonveK to 

the Roman catholic rplig^. ^he fima»dty, 
of his charafier to that of James, and of the 
iitti&don of Eng’aiid W dkfic of'SiVeden. nioft 
tpatwally have hadaconflde^le infliicncp in 
leading to the condo fion of the ii^oitant de> 
bate on the fetdement of the nadon. Thefe 
ciKumllances deferve to be icdted. in giati. 
lode 40 the memory of that illoftrioat perfon. 


who was an honour to Ms party; and in this, 
and in mahy other inftaiices, eminently inftra- 
mental m fenring the caule of liberty. 

The wot 4 Abdication was probably borrow¬ 
ed fromGrotiu, whofe autlwrity was often 
cited in the 4»urfe of thefe debates. In • |he 
fodomog fentence. he puts a cafe exa^y re- 
fembSog that which exifted in Ef^kndl at this 
Ume. ** Er rt* out ahut fm, imftrimu oAdi. 
** eavtt ant nuu^/tfit fn dtntiSo, in turn, 
t* idt^npnt$ tnuda Hct^ yiw in prniatHm, 
** " Grottos de Jure Jklli et Pads; 

fib.K cap.4. fee. 9. p. 150. E’de allb lib. ii. 
cap. 7. fee. 26. 

** Journ, Gotnmons. aStfa January. 
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he might immediately bring>under diicuflicn the mcafurefi prqwr to 
be taken, for accothtdUhing the fettlement of the nation**. The 
very idea of hereditaty monarchy, fuch as that of England, im¬ 
plied the indefeafible fuccellion of the next heir, upon the event of a 
vacancy. By the efiabliflied principles of the conftitution, this was a 
point fixed, and unalterable, and could not be fubmitted to the opinion 
of the convention. If this quefrion was even under their dectfion, they 
Would be but little friendly to their country, who could with to alter 
the eftabliflied law, and to introduce dilatory forms, and difputablc 
qualifications, in fupplying the prefent vacancy of the throne. It was 
rafy to forefee, that a departure from the lineal fucpeOioii would prove a, 
permanent fource of intrigue and dvil commotion. If but a fingle 
precedent for elediog^a king of England was eftablifhed,. however 
peculiar and urgent the occasion, it would for ever deftroy the 
energy and flability of the monarchy, and tranfmit the feeds of civil 
war to remote generations, who, without feeling the grievances of 
which their fathers complained, would imitate the example, and fol- 
hsw the innovation^ which they had introduced: it would; keep alive 
diflruft and jealoufy between the king and his fubjeds. The former 
would coniider himfetf, as but little interefted in that national glory, 
which was not to redound to the honour of his pofterity. The fingle 
objed of his policy and influence would be, to fecure to himfelf, and 
bequeath, to his heirs, the aggrandifement had obtained ; while, 
on the other hand, fubjeds, confeious of a power to overturn or 
transfer the throne, would be impatient to And an opportunity or pre¬ 
text for exercifing it. They would be ready to put the harfheft 
conflrudion upon the condud of their fovereign, and to torment 
themfelves with imaginary grievance^ The fafeft and moft olx- 
vious remedy, in the prefent crifis, was, what the law bad provided, 

in cafes fimilar to it, fuch as the nonage or the ihfanity ofthcToyal 

\ 

Lords Debates, vol. i. p. 339. Burnet, 1^89. 
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ftcir, by appointing a regent to adrajnifter the government, in the 
• name and behalf of'th< perfon, in whom the rightful authority was 
inherent. A regency, therefore, was propofed, on account of its 
analogy to the cuftoms of the conftitution, as preferable to any 
other plan of fettling the government, and faving the liberties of 
England*'. 

It was anfwered by the lords, who were in the intereft of the 
whigs, that the fituation^of the .kingdom was entirely different from 
that. Which was legafly provided fdr, by the temporary fubftitutiop of 
a regent; nor was it fair to fufpcei, that a remedy adapted to ex¬ 
traordinary circumftances, would, in future, give any fandlioa to a 
wanton, and unneceffary deviation, from the eftabfilhed forms of the 
conftitution. The povfcr of a regent was fubfidvary to that of the 
prince, not exclufive of It: the authority of the former was fubfti- 
tuted in the room of the latter, becaiHh there was a nattiral im- 
poflibility, that a prince, who was an infant, or infane, or abfent, 
could exprefs his commands, or enforce obedience to them. In the 
prefent cafe it was evident, that the authority of a regent muft 
operate, to the detriment and fubverfion of the authority upon 
which’ It was grafted. It hung out a iignal to the fadious and 


difeontented, who would never want an opportunity for embroiling the 

nation, and exercifing their mifehievous paflions, under the cover of 

zeal for the conflitutioi). Some would court the favour of the prince, 

and others that of the regent. Thofe^ who could not find prefer- 
« 

ments under the patronage of the regent, would embrace more pro- 


inifing hopes of fuccefs, by exerting their utmoft efforts, to fupprefs' 
the delegated and fi^itibus, and to reftore the original, and fupreme- 
authority of the State. The dangers, apprehended from the ex- 
ample of eledling a monarch, were not lefs likely to* arife, from 
the propofed expedient of eledling a regent. What difference could • 
it make to the nation, which of thefe precedents was preferred here- 
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^ fadious and difcontented men, without anv fufficient 

ground for juflifying fo violent a micafure, ihould dcpofe the prince, * 
|,y letting up another prince in his place, or deprive him of ac¬ 
tual authority, by fubftituting a regent? Both precedents were 
equally liable to imitation, and would be equally produdive of vio¬ 
lent efTrds in the nation. But, with refped to the fituation of 
fubjeds, wiio obeyed a king in polTenion, or obeyed a regent, ob¬ 
truded upon the rightful fovereign, the cafe was not alike danger¬ 
ous. By the ilatute of Henry VII., the Aibjeds, who had fub- 
mitted to a king in poITeflion, were fereened from the penalties of the 
law, and the refentment of a^ rival who might Anally prove fuccelT- 
ful. But, for thofe, who yielded to the ufurpation of a regent, 
the law had provided no refervation of mercy. If a regent, fet 
•up againft the will and approbation of the prince, ihould be dif- 
placed by the re-eftabllibniilit of the royal authority, all who had 
fupported him, and held commiilions under him, would be expofed 
to the charge of bigh-trealbn, and the uncontrolled vengeance of the 
power they had diihonoured. This diftin^ion, adopted by the law 
of England, was rooted in the obvious principles of reafon and 
equity. The poflellion of the crown, involving all the faculties of 
executive authority, was quite an overmatch for every mean of re- 
Aiiance, which private members of the ilate could employ; while, 
at the fame time, the arguments, produced in fupport of the claim of 
contending rivals for the throne, were often too complicated for - the 
comprehenAon of men of ordinary underftanding, who were adu- 
ated by the moft upright intentions. But, the very' title of a regent, 
though he had obtained the command of the revenue of the -ftate, 
and the lervices of it^ fubordinate oAicer»» flili re^srred to ao4iithc. 
rity, original, and paramount to itfdf. It fuppofed, that there exifted, 
fomewhere, a power, which had a prior claim to the allegiance 
of the people. To obey a regent, acting In pppofition to Ais con- 
Aituent, was fuch a palpable violation of duty, fuch a wilful con¬ 
tempt 
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tempt of fupfeme authority, that thi legiflature never could imagine ^ 
any circumftance of exculpation or apology, for thole to whom it 

^ ' l6Sy. 

was imputed . 

As this view of the queftion was fupported by ftrength of argu¬ 
ment, fo* it was allb accommodated to the ^prejudices and intcrefts of 
men, who ufually differed upon political fubjefts. The moderate 
toriea^ who Were defirous to raife the- princefs of Orange to the 
throne of her fether, were, upon this occafion, reinforced by the 
whole body of the whigs, who defined the fame dignity for her 
eonfort the prince of Orange, and both joined in ihe vote to prefer Refolutions 
a king to a regent., This refolution was carried by a majority of 
two votes, fifty-one to forty-nine. 2511* jan. 

So far as the lords had already^pnoceededjn .the fettlement of the 
nation, they had not fo much as entered upon the ground which 
the commons had occupied,^ and therefore found no occafion for in¬ 
terfering with their fentiments, or for exprefllng their difient from 
any part of the refolutions which they had adopted. As if defirous 
to ke^ aloof from the field of contention, they ftill perfevered, in a 
diftant track of difeuffion, to infift upon the topics, which, though 
eonne(£led with the grand fubje^t of . inquiry, had not been in- 
veftigated by the lower houfe. In the iflue of their firft debate, 
they had gained ground upon the commons, and anticipated the 
.remote confequence of their refolutions. The commons had only 
found that the throne was vacant; the lord^ determined to fill it 
with a king.' By a retrograde motion upon the fecond day, 
they returned to a fiage of the buiinefs, anterior to that from 
which the compaons had fet out, and largely infilled upon the prin¬ 
ciples which they had taken for granted, in order to hallen to the 
conclufion, that the king had abdicated the throne. 


The celebrated queilion of the original contrail, now exercifed The qurdlou 


concerning 


the ingenuity and the eloquence of the moft accomplilhed fpcakers the original 

coniuit. 


** Burnet. Lords' Debates, vol. i. 
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P- in the upper houfe. In fupport of the queftion, it was argued, that 
i all power, flowing from the people, muft have been originally 
transferred to their delegates upon certain conditions, formally 
flipulated, or, in the very nature of the cafe, fuppofed. The oath 
of the king of England at his coronation, though exprefled in more 
general terms than had been ufed in ancient times, flill implied a 
truft committed, or dignity and influence conveyed to him, for the 
prote£tion and benefit of his people.. Every oath of truft, required 
of men before they entered upon the execution of oiflee, was^inr 
tended, not only to check that abufe and negligence, which eluded 
the detedion of thofe who were aflfeded by them, but alfo to flgnify 
the folemn affent of the truflee, to the conditions under which his 
trufl was held; that, upon the notorious violation of them, he might 
be difplaced, and brought to condign punifhment. If ever the 
people could bejuftifled for refuming their power, and following the 
confequences of this dodrihe, it mufl: be, after having endured the 
moft extreme oppreffion, and after having tried, in vain, every other 
method of redrefs. If precedents were wanting to corroborate a 
propofition fo deeply fonnded in reafon and neceflity, and fo eifen* 
tially conneded with the original rights of mankind, it only evinced 
the enormity of their oppreffion, which required bold and untried 
means of deliverance. Future generations would revere the memory 
of thofe patriots, who had exhibited a precedent, fo well calculated to 
admonifli princes, and to overawe the firft motions of tyranny. 

The arguments oppofed to thefe, were compounded of the ftale 
maxims in fupport of arbitrary power, and hereditary, indefisafible 
right, which, to the difgrace of the age, had been fpreading among 
all orders of men; that kings received their' power from God, and 
to him only were accountable for the cxcrcife of it; that the coro¬ 
nation oath did not raife the king to the throne, but found him al* 
ready feated upon it; nor did the words of it exprefs 4ifahility or 
forfeiture, either in cafe he fhoulddecline to take the oath, or violate the 

2 obligations 
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obligations exprefled by it. Arguments, glaringly deficient in foil- 
dity, require every proof of fincerity, and the moft regular conformity 
in praddce by thofe who urge them, in order to gain patient atten¬ 
tion from the perfons to whom they are addrcfled. Propofitions, 
contradided by the adions of the men who now undertook the 
defence of them, and who, in the fteps they had already taken, had 
loft fight of their theories, were little calculated to imprefs convic¬ 
tion; and the refolution, that there was an original contra^, pre¬ 
vailed by a majority of feven votes. Fifty-three voted for it, and 
fifty-fix againft it 

During the continuance of thefe debates in the houfe of lords, 
the commons, once and again, refumed the queftion concerning the 
ftate of the nation. There were many who wifhed to bring their 
debates upon this fiibjeft to fuch conclufions, as might contribute to 
the extenfive and durable amendment of the conftitution. They 
were of opinion, that the prefent momAit afforded an opportunity, 
which the revolution of ages might not recal, for ereding fences 
agaiaft future oppreftion, and fortifying the liberties of the 
fubje^. There were fome who propofed, that, as the com¬ 
mons had proceeded fo far as to find the throne vacant, fo they 
ought to complete their work, by naming the perfon who 
was to fucceed to it’^ Obvious confiderations of prudence 
reftrained the majority of members in the lower houfe from 
agreeing to this propofal. They were aware of thofe heats which 
would unavoidably arife among themfelves, upon the difcuilion of 
queftions of the moft delicate nature. They forefaw, that it would 
occafion a mifunderftanding with the other houfe, which difeovered 
no forwardnefs to concur with the refolutions which they had 
already adopted, and that even the united authority, of both houfes 
of convention, might be liable to exception, if any change in the 
laws or conftitution, however beneficial, was introduced during the 
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'• abl'ence, or extliidioii, of thq fupremo mag’iftrate. They wcretherc^ 
fore of opinion, that all qiicCtions relative to the amendment of the 
conflitution, ought to be poftponcd, till they had reftored the goveni- 
inent to its entire ftate, by fwpplymg that branch of the Icgillature 
which they had found to be deficient. They profefled to be* 
lieve, that the declaration of, the prince of Orange afforded them- 
fufficient fecurity, for his confenting to whatever laws might appear 
to he ncccflliry, after cool ddlil)cration, fbr bringing the conflitution' 
to perfedion. One important vOW ^only, during this interval, was 
paffcd by the commons, which could give no offence, bop be con- 
fidered as any exception to the general tenor of the arguments now 
mentioned ; namely, that popery having been found by experience 
to be incompatible with the nature of the Englifh conflitution, 
Roman catholics ihould for ever be excluded from fucceeding to the 
throne”. Upon the fame principles of prudence, which induced 
them to abftain from farthdf amendments, they were anxious not to 
excite the jealoufy of the lords, by taking the lead in every part of 
the arduous bufmefs now depending; and having laid the founda» 
tions of the new fabric of government, they wHhed to leave to the' 
other houfe the merit of raifing the fuperftrudure. 

On the thirtieth of January, the committee of the lords toolc 
under confideration thofe claufes, in the refolutions of the 
commons, which laid them under the unavoidable neceffity of ex- 
prclTing either their agreement, or diffent- Had king James abdi¬ 
cated the throne ? If he had, was the throne confequently vacant ? 
After the full difcuffion of thefe topics in the houfe of commons it 
was not to be expeded that any new arguments could be brought 
forward, in the courle of the debates, in the houfe of lords, though 
they lafled for two dhys, and at laft terminated in thefe two-amend¬ 
ments ; firft, that, in place of abdicating the throne, they 
fhould fubftitute, deferted the throne; and, fecondly, that the claufe 
that the throne had become vacant, Ihould be entirely omitted 

journ. Comtnons> 29th January. sfi Joum. Lordsj 30th January. 
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In the courfe of thefe debates and votes in the hoiife of lords, 
there was an evident pardaiitj to the principles of the tories, while, 
at the fame time, the views and interefts of individuals occafionally 
checked the fpirit and tendency of their principles, and formed a 
coalition among men of different parties. The tories were difpofed 
to prefer a regent to a king, and to admit the idea of an original 
contradl, or to aflent to any vote, tending to cenfure the mal-admi- 
niftration of James; but they did not chufe to ratify any conclu- 
fion, derogatory from the dignity of the monarchy, in an abftradl 
view; and this they dreaded to be the confcqucncc of voting for an 
abdication, or vacancy in the throne. The earls of Nottingham, 
Clarendon, and lord' Danby, though they differed in their opinions 
upon fome of thefe queftions difeuffed, were equally attached to 
tory principles. The bilhops, almoft without exception, adhered to 
them. Lord Halifax was a powerful advocate for the principles of 
the whigs. Though he had early entered into a correfpondence 
with the prince of Orange, yet his fmcerity and fteadinefs were 
fufpe^ted, becaufe he diiapproved of his expedition into England as 
prematurei and after the arrival of thej)rince, he had accepted a 
eommiflion from James, to unite them in a plan for compofing the 
difeontents of the nation As if it had been with a view to 
retrieve his intereft, or to ftand foreinoft in favour with the new 
court, he now exerted his utmoft abilities, in defence of the votes of 
the commons. He moved the refolution of raifing the prince of 
Orange alone to the vacant throne. The combination of various 
interefts for a while repelled his fuccefs, and overpowered the in* 
fiuence of the whigs. The bifliops, though they had fuffered under 
the tyranny of James, recoiled from a conclufion, which impeached 
their principles of hereditary right, or admitted, any interruption of 
r€gal power. The tories adopted the fame fentiments, and the few 
who fecretly retained an affedtion for James, or wiflied to referve 
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any profpea of fucceiHoa for his infant fon, could accompliih their 
defire, only, by rejedling the idea of a vacancy in ,the throne 
The commons refufed to <admit the amendments of the lords: 
Conferences took place, which were managed on the part of both 
houfes, by perfons fele(5ted for their abilities; but neither of them 
could be perfuaded to depart from their refolutions 

That the reader might be aflifted to form juft views of the prin¬ 
ciples, and temper, of different paVties, and of the abilities of their 
leaders, I have attempted to exhibit a compendious view of the 
arguments, which were employed in fupport of the feveral conclu- 
lions now recited. But, with refpedi to the controverfy carried on in 
the conferences between the two houfes, this attempt muft be vain 
' and impradicable. In the whole courfe of thefe debates^ conduced 
by perfons of the firft learning and abilities, and Ijpun out with 
vexatious prolixity, we meet with nothing folid to fix the under- 
ftanding; nothing curious to amufe the imagination; nothing in* 
terefting to animate affection**. Were the rufty volumes of the 
fchools to be ranfacked, they could not perhaps furniih a more co¬ 
pious colledion of verbal quibbles, and of obfeure, trifling, and in- 
comprehenfible diltindtions. The fecret affections of men often taint 
the complexion of their arguments; and the forefight of hated con- 
clufions betrays them into the moft fhameful perverfion of judgment. 
Both parties kept their eyes fixed upon the confequences, deducible 
from the principles about which they were contending, and remained 
immoveable, either by arguments or objections, which referred to the 
principles themfelves. The tones wiChed to rejeCt the doCtrine 
of an eledive monarchy; and adduced arguments, which, if purfued 
through all their confequences, would have redounded to their own 
reproach, for having deviated fo far, as they had already done, from 
their favourite maxims. The whigs were afraid of upbraiding them 

** Clarendon's Diary, January, February. Mr. Sacheverel, and Pollexfen, for the com- 
Thefe conferences were manage^d by Mr. mons: By the earls of Nottingham, Claren- 
Hampden, ferjeant Holt, Maynard, fir George don, Rochelier, for the lords. 

I'l eby, fir Robert Howard, fir RichardTeoiple, Chandler’s Hiftory. 
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with the inconiiftency of their condud, or expoilng the futiHt 7 of 
their reafomngs to that ridicule which they deferved, left they fliould 
have awakened animpHty, at a period which required the moft cordial 
unanimity. They found it fafeft and moft expedient to encounter 
them with their own weapons; and to endeavour to perplex and 
weary them with the fophiftry and length of argumentation; 
trufting, that fome fortunate contingency might put a period to a 
ftagnation of bufmefs, fo dangerous in the prefent crifis of the na¬ 
tion. Their expectations were not difappointed; and the following 
incidents account for that fudden change of fentiment, which took 
place in the upper houfe; and how it came to pafs, that the refolu- 
tions of the commons, rejeaed by a majority of eleven votes, and 
oppofed with inflexible obftinacy in their conferences, were at laft 
adopted by the lords; and the prince of Orange eleded to fill the 

vacant throne*'. 

I. The whole attention of the people of London had been cn- 
groffed by the proceedings of the convention. They liftened with 
applaufe to every motion tending to the fcttlement of the nation; but 
difeovered impatience and refentment, when they heard of any ob- 
jeftion, contrived to embarrafs, or retard, that defirable event. Curio- 
fity, long fufpended, engenders ill humour and fretfulnefs; which 
naturally difeharge themfelves upon the perfons, who are confidered 
as the inftruments of delaying or difappointing its gratification. The 
bold and direa refolutions of the commons; the dilatory, circuitous 
plan of proceeding purfued in the houfe of lords; the amendments 
they propofed, and the obftinacy and wrangling with which they 
adhered to them; left it no longer doubtful with the* multitude, where 
the blame lay, or who the proper objeCts of their refentment were**. 
Thefe rifing difeontents the lords had in vain attempted to allay, by 
aflenting to the vote of the commons, to exclude papifts from the 
fucceflion to the throne, and by ordering that the anniverfary thankf- 
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giving, in commemoration of the acceffion of king James, fhoutd 
not be obl’ervedL " The complaints of the people, perhaps fecretly che-» 
rifhed by the whigs, ftill continued to inereale; and, after the inef¬ 
fectual conferences between the two houfes, broke out into tumul¬ 
tuous and licentious importunity. Multitudes of the lower clafs of 
the inhabitants of London daily aiTemi|||d in the different avenues to 
Wefiminftcr, and infultcd the tory lor^^with hifles auid reproaches, 
in their way to the convention In order to render them univer- 
fally odious, and to frighten them into a compliance with the refolu- 
tionsof the commons, printed lifts of their names were handed about, 
and they were threatened with vengeance, if they perfifted to obftruft 
the defire of the nation. Petitions to both houfes, entreating them 
to proceed, without delay, to fettle the crown upon the prince and 
princefs of Orange, were carried about; and the perfons, who refufed 
to fubferibe them, were treated with indignity, and threatened with 
violence Thefc diforderly proceedings occafioned a proclamation 
by the prince, prohibiting the people to difturb the deliberations of 
the convention. But the delay of this proclamation, till the evil 
which it was intended to remedy had advanced too far, rendered it 
but little effedual to compofe the tumults of the people, and to infure 
the fafety of thole, who favoured the refolutions of the lords. 

2. The behaviour, and the explicit declarations, of the prince, and 
princefs of Ordnge, deftroyed every hope of fuccefs hitfieito enter¬ 
tained by the peers, who had remonftrated againft the vote of the 
commons. The majority of the houfe of lords, tender of the 
rights of the princefs, had adopted the refolution of demanding 
an unreferved communication of the fentiments of her hufband, fc- 
fpefting the fettlement of the nation. To lords Halifax, Danby, 
Shrewlbury, Nottingham, diftinguifhed by their influence in the 
upper houfe, the prince opened his views and intentions, and de¬ 


clared, that he would neither accept the office of regent, nor 


♦+ State Trails, T. W. ift, loj. 
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hold the royal power, ia j^atnerCbip with his confori;, noe ia dc- ^ ^ 

pendance upon her Though he pro&iTed indifTerence with refpe^fc ^ 

to the ifllite of their reiblutions, and iotimated hia purpofe of return-* 
ing to Holland, yet aa there remained only one expedient for fettling 
the government, of which be had not difapproved, it was not diffir 
cult to explore the fecret of his heart. 

A declaration of the prmeda of Orange concurred, at the fume or the 
time, to difcouragc the ze^,^nd difappoint tlie projeds of thofe oJaSge 
who had inliiled themfelves aether partifans, and who intended 
to raife her to the fuprcme authority, in preference to her huf- 
band. Lord Oanby, who had been inftrumental in promoting her 
marriage with the prince, was naturally confidered as the head of 
this party, and had lately intimated its favourable intentions, by a 
fpecial meflenger fent to the princefs in Hollanch She replied in the 
language of rebuke, “ that (he was offended by the ofier of any 
“ dignity to herfel^ contrived to feparate her from the intereft of her 
*'* hulband; and that Ihe never would deviate from that refped and 
deference which fhe owed him as a wife.” As a tefl; of her fince* 
rity, and a barrier to all future exertions in her intereft, fhe tranf* 
mitted lord Danby s letter to the prince, together with the anfw^r fhe 
bad returned to it 

3. The declaration of the princefs Anne, exprefting her approba- or the pria- 
tion of the fettlement of the crown upon the prince as well as the 
princefs of Orange, removed thofe objedions, which, attachment to 
*her perfon, as. well as a ftridb regard to juftice, oppofed to the votes 
of the commons, and the general inclinations of the whigs. The 
trans&r of the crown to tlie prince of Orange, not only during the 
life of his confo/t, but during his own life, appeared to be an in- 
fraftion of the order of fucceflion which neceflity did not require, ‘ 
and an invafion of the right of the princefs Anne, which nothing 
but her confent could juftify. Convinced of her right to the crovfS, 

Clarendon. Burnet. 
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ill preference to that of the prince of Orange, but, at the fame time, 
of the precedency of her brother’s claim to hers, the princefs remained 
for fome time perplexed and irrefolute. Though, by deferring her 
father, ihe had given the mod fignificant telUmony of her appro¬ 
ving of the expedition of the prince of Orange, yet, in confidence to 
her friends, flie exprefied an abhorrence of any meafufe injurious 
to the right and dignity of the former. Prince George, her huf- 
hand, was neverthelefs admitted into the private confultations of the 
prince, and was believed to concur in every meafure favourable to 
his views of independent royalty. Lord Clarendon, daggered by thefe 
apparent inconfidencies, and zealous for maintaining the regular fuc- 
ccflion, waited upon the princefs Anne, and availing himfelf of the 
privilege of a relation, demanded an explicit communication of her 
opinion and inclinations with refpetd to the fettlement of the crown. 
She anfwered with franknefs, and to his entire fatisfadion, that ihe 
would take no part in any meafure hurtful to her father’s rights; and 
affirmed, that all reports to the contrary were falfe and abominable; 
This declaration ihe confirmed by a note written with her own hand, 
which Ihe allowed lord Clarendon to keep in his poiTeffion Though 
the right of the princefs was prior to that of William, yet it was only 
in confequence of his fucceffion, and by a concurrence with his 
plans, that ihe could indulge the hope of ever fitting upon the throne 
of England; while the rank of next heir to the crown, and the pro- 
mife of a liberal penfion from the prince, prefented to her alluring 
temptations of emolument and grandeur **. The influence of thefe 
profpeds was feconded by the preffing advice of lady Churchill-, 
who had acquired a powerful fway over the mind of her miftrefs^ 
and with her elevation began to forecaft thofe projedts of honour 
and profit to her own family, which flic afterwards had the good for- 


♦7 Clarendon’s Diary, 17th and a7th January, 5,th February, and rath March. 
Buckingham. 
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tune to realize **. The princefs, however, ftill wiflied to maintam the 
external'appearance of decorum, and not to offend her perfonal friends 
wedded to the order of fuecefSoti, by any public approbation of the 
meafures of the whigs; but, when the ilrength of that party appeared 
inadequate to'eflablifh the fuccefpon of the prince of Orange, the 
bafis of her fondeft profpeds, flie was conftrained to drop the mafk, 
and to facrifice reputation for integrity and filial affedion, at the 
fhrine of ambition. 

This was the fignal of alarm to thofe who had hitherto drug- F-ft'eabot 
gled againft the advancement of the prince of Orange. When the 
current fet in for his intereft, fome were afraid of being left be¬ 
hind in the competition for his favour, and fome wiflied, by the fer¬ 
vour of their zeal, to atone for part demerit. Upon the flxth of 
February, when the great queftion was decided, lords Chefterfield, 

Holland, Weymouth, Ferrers, Godolphin, the bifliop of 0 .\ford, who 
liad voted for the regency, abfented therafelves from the houfe. 

Others, who had formerly difeontinued their attendance upon the 
pretext of delicacy, becaufe they owed great perfonal obligations to 
king James, now came forward, and gave their voice in concurrence 
with the refolutions of the commons. In this clafs wefe lords 
Churchill, Lincoln, Mulgrave, Carlifle, and Lexington’*. Crew, 
bifliop of Durham, who had deeply participated of the guilt of king 
James, by the adive part he had taken in the ecclcfiaftical com- 
miflion of which he was a member, now purchafed his pardon and 
the confirmation of his dignity, by bis fervices to the prince of 
Orange The queftion to concur with the commons, in finding The lords 
the abdication and vacancy of the throne, was carried by a majority the voilToF 
of fifteen votes. The lords, though they had long retarded tlje fet- 
tlement of the nation, afterwards exceeded the zeal of the commons, 
by putting the finilhing hand to this work; and having firft agreed to 


49 Condufl of the dutchefs of Marlborough. Life of WlIlLim, vol. i. 

Liliard’b Life of Marlborough, vol. i. p. 49. Burnet, 1689. 
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P' their 70te» the iiext 

j tion, that it )|ie'^le4 A¥khv|lH» Ittioce.^^ ref /Onmgta 

and that the lull, regii' f>ower ihould he hefted in prince nlaiiti; 
and Hrutlly, riiat, after their deceafet ilifiiould ddeend to the princefe 
Annel'rf This important refoiutioa wat voted by a majority of 
twenty. ■ ik 

Thus the caufe of the whlgs ftirmounted an ol^ihate end tedious 
Oppofition, and the prince of Orange was advanced to tke^ throne, 
without being fuhje^ted to any limitations of authority, more than 
what were underftood to be already inherent in Che Jaws and 00a- 
BUi of rights, ftitution of England. Upon this idea was formed that celebrated 
inflirument, called the bill of rights, and prefented to the prince and' 
princefs of Orange, together with the crown, and accepted by 
them, as the condition of obtuning and holding it. 

The laft ad of the convention was an alteration of the oaths to 
government. The tories, though they had ftruggled for a regency, 
and endeavoured to obftrud a departure from the line of fucceflion, 
were by no means willing to be excluded from truft and employment 
under the new government. Nor would it have been wife in the 
new king, to have ftigmatized a body of men pre-eminent in patri¬ 
monial dignity and influence. It was therefore referred to the lead¬ 
ers of that party in the houfe of lords, to contrive fuch a form of the 
oath of allegiance, as might fecure their attachment and ierviees to the 
new government, while it did not offend their conicience, or violate 
their honourThey fcrupled to acknowledge William as their 
rightful and lawful foverei^, but they were ready to fwear fidelity 
and allegiance to the king in pofleflion. By this accommodation, Che 
fcruples of the tories were removed, and the earl of Nottbighatn 
boafted in the name of his party, that though they would not mafte 
a king, yet they would ferve him as faithfiilly as thoTe who had 
made him. 


** Journ. Lords, 6th Febroary. 
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opinion, imong politics^ afothon^ it ia* probable, that di^Hitants JJJh^J'^fpea 
would ^ miore nearljr reeondUed,^ and in pait brought to agreement, 
if they were to feparate, or divide this queftion. 

I. it may'be aiked, what the oonvention, which eftabliflied the 
revoiutioA, thought, wkh reipedt to tbw fubjed f What they meant 
and profefled to do ? They have anfwered thefe queftions, in the 
language cli the bill of lights. In the preamble to the ball it is 
afferted, that James, by (he adiftance evil counfeltors, had en¬ 
deavoured to fhbvert the laws and liberty of tlw kingdom. After 
enumeradng ifaany cxamplei of this, they introduce the bill of 
rights, with an eaprels deefaintion, that the purpofe of it was to 
vindicate and aflfert their ancient rights and liberties. And having 
recited thefe, they conclude in the following words: “ that they do 
** claim, demand, and infifl, Upon all and Singular the premifes, as 
*• thdt undoubted rights and liberties.” 

So far then, as the authority Of the ctaivention is admittd& to 
explain its own defign, there is no ambiguity or room for difpute. 

The profefled objefl Of the revolution was, to maintain the go¬ 
vernment as it exifted, to preferve the ancient^ well known^ and un- 
doubtedprhnleges^ of the people. By the afllimption t3f this language, 
they aded with the moft catnioas prudence, and agreeable to the 
didfates of the wifeft policy. If the conftitution had been once 
thrown loofe, it is impoffible to fay, how difficult it might have been 
to have fixed it again: If innovations had been avowedly introduced, 
how muth they might have been ttniltiptied, or where they might 
have ended. The vefy ground of theft* fefiftance to king James, was 
his having attempted to ihtiftduce innovations into the confiltution ; 
and having prevailed agaiidl him, they adted with uniformity and 
confifiency, in profeffing to heal the breaches that had been made 

2 upon 
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^ ^ix reftore it to its primitive and genuine purity. 

In this view of the fubjeft all muft agree, that the convention, 
in expreffions plain, pofitive, and incontrovertiVle, declare againft 
innovating upon the conftitution, or changing it. 

If the queftion be ‘put in another form, and reftri<fled to the real 
matter of fadl; if it be afked, whether the conftitution was adually 
changed by the revolution ? a wider field of controverfy expands to 
our view, und a greater latitude of fentiment muft neceflarily take 
place. My opinion upon this ftate of the controverfy will occur, 
with greater propriety, in a fubfequent part of this work I fliall 
only in this place fo far anticipate the fentiments there exprefled, as 
to obferve, that there is not any perfon, the moft tenacious of the 
dodtrine of the antiquity of our conftitution, who will be inclined 
to deny, lhat whatever the rules of government may have formerly 
been, yet the maxims, and habits, and temper, of thofe who govern, 
have been greatly reformed by the revolution. 

Another queftion naturally^occurs; namely, how far was this 
meafure, or the revolution itfelf, conformed to- the genius of the 
■conftitution, or the eftabliflied laws of England ? Though it may 
be deemed a kind of fupererogation in argument, to fay any thing 
in defence of a meafure urged by neceflity, and by every motive of 
reafon and feeling, yet it may be fatisfadlory to fome, to obferve, 
that, by the revolution, the laws and conftitution of England were 
not violated at all, or, at leaft, in that degree, which is taken for 
granted by many, who are by no means to .be confidered as enemies 
to the revolution itfelf. From the period of the reformation in 
England, the civil government and the proteftant religion were in¬ 
terwoven, and reciprocally pledged for the prefervation of each 
other. Next to its own fafety, it became the objedt of the ftate to 
cherifh and defend the proteftant religion. Hence, by the purport 
of numberlefs ftatutes, any fhare or participation of government 


See Chapter xxi. 
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teas irreconcilable with the profelTion of the Roman catholic reli¬ 
gion, and confidered in the fame light as treafon againft the ftatc. 
Is it confiftem with*the authoritjr of thefe ftatutes to imagine, that a 
difqualification, fpecified and .hxed with refpeft: to every Inferior 
office of magiftracy, ffiould be tolerated in the fupreme magiftrate ? 
Nay, would not this have fruftrated the pj^pofe and tendency of all 
the laws devifed for excluding Roman catholics from any ffiare of 
government ? For, what was the purpofe of thefe laws, but to pre¬ 
vent the revival of a reprobated religion, which was mofl: likely to 
happen, if it was profefled by thofe perfons whofe influence and 
example muft be ftrengthened, by the authority and patronage of 
office ? But for what purpofe bind the weak, and leave the ftrong 
man loofe, uncontrolled, and unawed ? Did not the prince, in pro¬ 
portion as he was exalted above all inferior officers and rnagiftrates, 
enjoy a more extenfive and irrefiftible power of contaminating, and 
fubverting that religion, which was incorporated with the govern¬ 
ment itfelf? If the legiflature was filent upon this fubjed, was it 
not more rational, to impute this filence to a delicacy, which ab- 
ftained even from imagining fuch inconfiftency and enormity in the 
charaiJer of the fupreme magiftrate, than to fuppofe that it fliould 
be fo much at variance with itfelf, as, by one ftroke, to counteract 
the effects of all its labours and precautions, while it permitted 
him to profefs a religion incompatible with the conftitu- 
tion and government of the country? Such feem to have been 
the views of the convention, when it found that it was not con- 
fiftent with the conftitution to be governed by a popifli prince. 
This was no more than the declaration of a fad already notorious, 
rooted in the principles of the conftitution, and fortified by innu¬ 
merable ftatutes and precedents. 

If this ftrain of reafoning be admitted as juft and folid, it evi¬ 
dently follows, that the throne, upon the converfion of James to 
the Roman catholic religion, became open to the next proteflant 

heir. 
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heir. It devolved^ wkilout asenf laterpolttlon of the legiflAtare, and 
of right, upon the prkiee& of Orange^ If ihe had been wilting ta 
accept it, according to the thrift pripcipteft of ifibeditary monarchy, 
the convention would have had nothing to do, and their dii}>ofa| of 
it againft her inclinations would have been a breach of ordler, and 
an infringement of the eonftitution. But the princefs of Orange 
exprefsly declined the fucceilion; the princefs Anne, next in the 
hereditary line, alfo declined it. Both of theth exprefled the^, con;* 
fent to devolve their right upon the prince of Orange. The conven¬ 
tion did no more than confirm this transfer in name of their oon- 
llituents. 

It may be aflerted, that, in ilrift conformity to thefe maxims of 
the conflitution, the infant prince ought to have been named firft to 
611 the vacant throne. I do not objefl to this upon the fuppofititious 
birth of the prince, becaufe I do not think that the objeflion is 
fupported by evidence; but I objedt to it upon the fcore of im- 
poffibilicy ; I fay impoflibility, holding in view the principal objefb 
of the meeting of the convention; namely, the prefecvation of the 
protellant religion, and the fettlement of the nation. It was abfo- 
lutely impoflibie that thefe ends could have been obtained,, by keep¬ 
ing the throne open for an infant prince, carried into a foreign 
kingdom, and under the tutelage of a father, who bad facriHced. ail 
to the intereft of the Roman catholic religion. The. convention, it 
Ihould feem, waa aware of thefe confequences, and with great pro¬ 
priety and wiidom declined to examine the evidences of the birth of 
the prince of Wales* 
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CHAP. X. 

Ohjervations upon the political State of Scotland,*— Circumfiaiices favourahU 
to Liberty in England,—Adverje to it in Scotland.—Loyalty of the Scots ,— 
precarious, and little aHailing to the Prince,—Attachment of the Scots to 
the "Prcjlyterian Form of Religionthe Caufe of their Qppojition to the 
liotije of Stuart—productive of Events favourable to the Revolution.— 

Imprudent Government of James in Scotland. — Progre/s of the Revolution 
there.—The Scotch Nobility in London addrefs the Prince of Orange to 
ajftme the Government, and call a Convention.—The Prejbyterians mojl 
Jucccfsful in tbs Elections. — The Convention meets.—Cautious Meajures of 
the Convention.—The Duke of Cordon holds the Cajile of Edinburgh for 
James,—The Friends of James re/olve to call a Meeting of the Convention 
at Stirling.—Dundee fttes from Edinburgh.—His Friends dejert the Con¬ 
vention.—The Convention addrejfes William.—Subjects of Deliberation in 
the Convention — Re/olutions.—Settlement of the Crown on William and 
Mary, 

I T has been generally fuppofed, that James was induced to quit c ii a p. 

the helm cf government in England with the greater precipitancy, ^ 

from the hope of the refources of power which awaited him in Ire¬ 
land and Scotlandand particularly from the entire confidence he 
repofed in the loyalty of the Scots, and their readinefs to fupport 
his future efforts for the recovery of his throne. There were, how¬ 
ever, various circumftanccs in the fitnation of Scotland, and peculiar 
features in the charadfer of the people tlierc, which would have ren- 
.dered a difeerning and cautious politician diftruftfLil of any event, fuf- 
pended upon their inclinations or lidclity. A few previous obferva- 
tions on this fubjedi, it is hoped, will prove acceptable to the reader; 
becaufe, while they explain the caufes of the unexpedted facility and 
expedition with which Scotland concurred in the mcafures already 

1 i recited, 
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Olif-uMiioiis 
II non liu' j)o- 

litic.il llatcof 
Scotland. 

Circiim linn¬ 
et’!. f.ivour- 
ablc to li¬ 
berty in Eng¬ 
land. 


recited, they ferve at the Tame time to exhibit a true and inftniAive 
defeription of the political ftate of that kingdonv 

If wc compare the laws and conftitution of Scotland previous to 
the union of the crowns, with thofe of England at the fame period, it 
will be found, that, though in many inftances a preference may be due 
to the latter, yet the fundamental principles of the former are not lefs 
favourable to the intereft of the fiibjea: But there prevailed not, 

among the people of Scotland, that high fenfe of the value of liberty, 
which rendered the Englifh fo jealous of its infringement, and fo 
vigilant to feize every incident and opportunity which might ferve 
to extend or fecure it. The love of liberty is nouriflied by the 
civilization and habits of a nation, more than by the genius and 
tendency of its government. The ideas of the. Englifli, more liberal 


■ The St.'ites of Scotland were intitled to 
claim the following prerogatives, upon the au¬ 
thority both of ftatutes and precedents: i. A 
ipowerto refill the fovereign, if he invaded the 
conftitution. Sec Statutes, pari. 6th, James TI. 
ch. XXV. in the black afls printed by Lckprivick. 
2. The king anciently had no negative voice 
in parliament, while the ftatutes often reflrain- 
ed him in matters of government. 3. The 
Scotch parliament often appointed the times of 
their meeting ami adjouinmcnt, and commit¬ 
tees to fiiperintend the .adminillration, during 
the intervals of their meeting. 4. The king 
could not make peace or war without their 
confent: The people were armed by their au¬ 
thority : Commanders, and even the guards 
who attended the perfon of the king, were fome- 
times appointed by them ; They not only railed 
money, but in feme inftances appropriated it: 
T-iit-y ordered the coining of money, and re- 
gul.ited the ftandard of it. 5. I’he lords of 
parlunicnt fettled all the fees of the officers of 
juftice, and of the courts of judicature, and 
even of the officers of the king’s houfe. Faulty 
judges were not to be reftored without confent 
of parliament. See Ancient Rights and Power 
of the Farli.amcnt of Scotland, printed 1703. 
It is not affirmed that thefe powers were regu- 
Jarlv exercifed by the States, or that they were 


admitted by the kings of Scotland; but that 
examples and ftatutes to this purpofe are 
found in the early part of the Scotch hiftory; that 
fometimes the king complained that thefe were 
ufurpations by the ariftocracy; and fometimes 
they were fanftioned by his .approbation. The 
obvious inference from wh.at 1 have quoted is 
this: TJiat, if the Scots had been infpired with 
a true taftc for freedom, their conftitution and 
their hiftory furnifhed them with abundance %f 
fails and precedents, for refilling the arbitrary 
government of their princes. 

The union of the crowns of England and 
Scotland gave a terrible blow to the liberties of 
the latter. Their prince now acquired a dig¬ 
nity and influence which quite overawed the 
haughty fpirit of the ariftocracy; while an in- 
exhauflible fource of favours was opened, out 
of which he could reward the loyal and obe¬ 
dient. Every fhadow of the former privileges 
of the States, it w.is the objeil of James J. 
Charles II. and James II. to extirpate: To all 
which it may be added, tiiat delegated power 
is generally more infolent and oppreffive, than 
that which is exercifed by the perfon to whom 
it immediately belongs. See note ill, chap.iv. 
Sec, upon this fubjefl, Buchanan de Jure Rcg- 
ni apud Scotos. 
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than their conftitution, contributed ftill farther to embellifh and im- ^ 
prove it. The fentiments of the Scots, morn narrow and abje£f, ^ 
retarded the progrdfs, and cramped the expanlion of freedom. This 
diverfity of fentiment and character, which cannot be rclblved into 
the efFei^s of laws and government, muft be traced to other Incidental 
circumftancea, no lels .powerful in forming the tempers of indivi¬ 
duals and communities. 

After the union of the families of York and Lancafter, a variety 
of caufes co-operated in England to remove thofe obAacles wliich 
prevented the great body of the people from rifing to a ftatc of 
independence; and to promote a more rapid circulation, and a more 
equal divifion of property. By the ftatute of Henry the feventh, 
the barons were enabled to break entails, and to alienate their edates. 
The extenfion of commerce introduced articles of foreign luxury, 
and confumed a part of thofe overgrown incomes, which had for¬ 
merly been employed in the maintenance of a numerous body of 
indolent retainers, who rendered their proprietors more oppreffive 4o 
the inferior ranks of mankind, and more formidable to each other. 

The progrefs of liberty and arts was ftill farther accelerated in 
England, by an acceftion of iiiduftrious and enlightened foreigners. 
Multitudes of the inhabitants of the low countries, harafled by 
oppreffive taxation, and by perfecution for the fake of religion, 
chofe England for the place of their refuge and future abode; 
allured by its climate, favourable to agriculture; and its coafts, 
which abounded in harbours, convenient for navigation and trade. 
Thefe foreigners not only communicated more enlarged notions 
concerning liberty, but the arts which they introduced, gradually 
fubvcrted thofe ideas and habits of the great, which continually 
ftand in oppofition to its progrefs in rude and uncivilized countries. 
The accumulation of fortune, accruing to the proprietor from the 
cultivation of his eftate, obvioufly fuggefted the connexion between 
his own intereft and the independence of the farmer. The progrefs 
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of matuifadures increafed the number and wealth of the inha¬ 
bitants of the cities, and ftimulated their induftry by the profpe- 
rity Avith which it was crowned. Thus, in Ehgland, while men 
were more upon a footing of equality, independence, and opulence, 
were not confined to perfons of high birth or office; the protec¬ 
tion of the laws and the difpenfation of juftice were claimed, with 
the fame confidence, by every rank and profeffion. The increafe 
of commerce and manufinSlures, and the improvement of agricul¬ 
ture, opened plans of peaceable occupation, and the profpcdl of 
profit and advancement, to men of adivity and enterprife, inde¬ 
pendent on the favour of the fovereign. Hence many families 
afeended to wealth, and maintained focial intercourfe with each 
other, free from jealoufy or rivailhip. The fecurity of property, 
and the equal difpenfation of jullice,. contributed to their common 
intereft; Thefe became the great objeds of government; which, 
therefore, they regarded as the balls and fafeguard of their pro- 
f[*criiy; and were ready with one heart and hand to defend it, 
if in danger; and to improve and fortify it when opportunity 
offered. 

Advuk- to it In Scotland, different caufes produced different effeds; and occa- 

III fioned a wider chafm between the political fentiments of the two 

nations, than what fubfifted between the civil conftitution and Tyfietn 
of laws belonging to each of them. • It was late before agriculture, 
as a I'cicnce, w'as introduced into Scotland; and before the inhabit¬ 
ants attained to thofe improvements, which tend, in fome degree, to 
guard againft the natural difadvantages of climate, and to fertilize a 
barren foil. Their commerce was extremely reftrided: and inftead 
of money, which, by its eafy conveyance, finds a rapid and general 
circulation, and awakens the induftry and exertions of every clafs of 
men, it only brought home returns of foreign commodities, to feed 
the luxury and uphold the pomp of opulent chieftains. Hence the 
people continued idle, indigent, depreffed. Multitudes depended 

entirely, 
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entirely, for a fcanty fubfiftence, upon the capricious bounty of the ^ *’• 

proprietors on whofe eftates they firft drew their breath, and to whom 
they had been inured, by the earlieft prejudices of education and 
example, to devote themfelves with the moft fervile homage. After 
the period of the reformation in Scotland, the people were apprifed 
of their right, to think and judge freely concerning matters of reli¬ 
gion ; and though it might have been expedled, that fuqh cnlargeinciit 
would have condu^fted them to more liberal fentiincnts with vclpcdt 
to politics and civil government, yet the effects of this connexion 
were but little apparent; and, provided that they were indulged in 
the religion of their choice, they feemed not to have been difpofed 
to murmur or complain, on account of refliiClions laid upon their 
civil liberty. Nor were the prejudices and manners of perfons of 
diltindlion more propitious to the introdudfion and improvement of 
order and liberty. Their treatment of their dependants at home, 
domineering, infolent, oppreflivc, familiarifed to their mind the idea 
of tyrannical government. In confequence of the fcarcity of moneys 
increafe of property only produced an iticreafc of thofe rude com¬ 
modities, which enabled them to maintain a greater number of vaf- 
fals, rendering them more oppreffive to their neighbours, and more 
dangerous to the ftate. All their pride centered in the antiquity 
of their families, and was gratified by the number and pomp of 
their attendants. Thus there was no unity among^thc j)cr/bii.s wlio 
were called upon, by their ftations, to be guardians of the confti- 
tution; no fenfe of a public or common intcreft; no concert to 
refill encroachments upon liberty, if their own perfonal fortune and 
dignity were not immediately affeded. Tlie royal family they held Loya'ty of. 
in great refpedl, on account of their pre-cmiiicncc in rank, which 
extinguiflaed every idea of rivallhip or competition. From thefe 
circumftances, it was natural for James to draw coriclufions favour¬ 
able to his intereft; that the people of Scotland would neither be fo 
deeply pffended with his arbitrary proceedings, nor allured by any 
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availing to 
jlif pnntf. 


^ ^ fyftemadc plan held forth by their fellow-fubjeds in England, for 

i——enlarging their privileges, or amending the eonftitution. 
ptccaiious There were, however, other effects arifing from the caufes already 
aliijto defcribecl, which rendered the allegiance of the Scots to their king 

jhf pnntf, extremely precarious, and, at the moft, capable of affording him 

but partial and feeble fuccours, upon the emergency of a civil war, 

or the defedion of his Englilh fubjeds. The turbulence of their 
fpiril, and the rudenels of their manners, rendered men of property 
and influence impatient under the control of regular government, 
and exceedingly forward to take a part in any commotion which 
agitated the ftate. Neighbouring chieftains fucceeded to hereditary 
feuds, which they often profecuted by incurfions into the eftates, 
and violent affaults upon the perfons, of their rivals. Their quar-? 
ids, at an early period, required the interpofition of the royal 
power, which, of confequence, became obnoxious to the hatred of 
the peiTon again ft whom it had been exercifed, and fometimes 
excited the jealoufy of both the contending parties. The entire, 
undivided ftrength of the leading men in the nation never could be 
colleded or depended upon. They had a ftrong propenfity to 
loyalty; but envy of the fuperior intereft of a rival, with their 
fovereign, or the profpedt of fupplanting him, often interrupted the 
cxercil'e of that affedion, and difappointed the court of the fupport 
it might have expeded from individuals, correfponding with the ’ 
favours they had received, and the profeflions of loyalty they 
warmly avowed. The truth of thefe obfervations is fully confirmed 
by the condud of individuals iq Scotland at the revolution. 

Attschment The ftate of religion in Scotland concurred with the caufes 

mentioned, to propagate difeordant affedions and divided 
t.-iian formof interefts, and to prevent a poffibility of uniting the whole force of 
r.iigion, nation, upon the occurrence of any extraordinary political com¬ 

motion. As the opinions, inftilled into the mind of the individual 
in tender years, maintain an afcendency over hie fentimqnts through 

the 
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, the fucceeding ftages of life ; fo the fyftem of religion' cmbraced by ^ H A P. 
a community upon its firft formation, or immediately after any ^ 

Hgnal revolution, defcend to the remote .ages of poftcrity, in defi¬ 
ance of external means employed to eradicate or change it. The 
Scotch nation, prepared by extremity of oppreflion to revolt from 
the fee of Rome, received the elements of reformation, and the 
model of their eccleliaftical government, from teachers who liad 
been educated in the fchool of Calvin. Difgufted with the fiivo- 
loufnefs and multiplicity of external ceremonies preferibed by the 
popifh ritual, they rejeded with horror even thofe lefs excep¬ 
tionable fprms of worlhip, which are calculated, through the me¬ 
dium of the fenfes, to excite impreflions of reverence and awe, 
fuitable to the folemn nature of religious fcrvice. Filled with indig¬ 
nation at that fubjedion which the blind fuperftition of their fathers 
had yielded to the papal dominion, they became jealous of any 
jurifdidion which was not contained within the precinds of their 
ecclefiaftical corporation, or which was independent on the fubordi- 
nate members of their congregations. 

From thefe ftrong prepofleflions of the reformed in this country, the enufe ot’ 
fprang all thofe commotions which difturbed the civil government in !ion*^to*thc^ 
the three preceding reigns. It was not till after James the firli had 
obtained the crown of England, and acquired the fiipport of a more Stuait. 
powerful body of fubjeds, that he dared to prolecutc hit favourite 
plan of eftablifliing epifcopacy in Scotland j and the form of it, then 
introduced, was moderate and humble, and, in reality, more nearly 
allied to prefbytery, than it was to the worlhip and government of 
the church of England*. Extempore prayers, agreeable to the 
pradice of the prefbyterians, were ftill continued : the Lord’s Prayer 
was repeated at the end of the fervice, and, together with it, the 
Doxology and the Creed upon the adminiftration of baptifm. The 
iign of the crofs upon that occafion was ufed or not, according to 


the 
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P- the inclination of the parents, who alone could be admitted as fpon- 
Jors for their children; what gave great offence to the people was, the ce¬ 
remony of kneeling was requiredat the receiving of the Lord’s Supper *. 
The holidays were few, in comparifon with thofe obferved in the church 
of England : the endowments of the bifhops were not fo liberal as to 
raife them to an immoderate elevation above the parochial clergy, and 
the prerogatives with which they were invefted, arofe chiefly from 
their precedency in rank, and their ading as perpetual prefidents or 
moderators in the ecclefiaftical courts convened within their dio- 
cefes \ When Charles I., prompted by weak bigotry and the furi¬ 
ous zeal of his unworthy favourite, art^bifliop Laud, attempted to in¬ 
troduce a liturgy into the cpifcopal church of Scotland, he not only 
provoked the violent refiltance of the mob; but loft the affedions of 
many of his fnbjcds, of the frft rank, and moft liberal education, in 
that part of the dominions ^ And hence his difafi'eded fubjeds in 
England were encouraged to proceed, from altercation and contefts, 
to armed violence; which .terminated in the ruin of that prince, 
and the deftrudion of tlic eftablifhed government. The averfion 
of the Scots to the ufurpation of Cromwell, was in a great degree 
mitigated by religious toleration, which was the favourite maxim of 
his government; and if the covenanters did not obtain an exclufive 
indulgence, agreeable to the expedations excited by their important 
lervices and early connexion v.?ith the parliament of England, their 
refentment fpent itfelf in vain murmurs and threats, while they were 
not molcfted in the profelTion of thofe dodrincs, and the exercife of 
that worftiip, which they believed to be preferibed by the oracles of 

^ \’i',idication of the Govsrnmcnt of Scot- and who h.id been turned out of his living at 
iir.J, by fir Gcoigc M'KenziL’. Skinner’s the revolution. The alternative of ufiiig the 
t'.cdcfiailical Hilloiy, vol. 11. chap. 43-4. The crofs or not, might perha^ be fuggelleJ by 
.iccouut I have given of the form of baptifm the moderation of the individual on thofe oc- 
being left to the choice of the parent, 1 have cafion?. 

lit ard from perfons who have been prefent * Burnet. Robrrtfon’s Hidory of Scotland, 
when baptifm was performed by a clergyman vol. ii. p. 119. Spottifwood, p. 502. 
who profefl'ed to obftrvc the old epifeopai form, s Clarendon’s IJilloiy. ilume. 
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divine truth*. The fatal confcquences of the father’s bigotry did ^ P. 
not curb the temerity of his foji. A mean refentment of affronts t,.!—,,.— 
he had received from the prefbyterlan clergyat a period when he 
had thrown himfeif upon their prote( 3 :ion, co-operating with miftaken 
apprehcnfions concerning the political advantages of uniformity, de¬ 
termined him, againft the advice of Lauderdale, his principal coun- 
fellor, to fupprefs the favourite religion of Scotland *. Epifcopacy^ 
ill a form more extended and unpopular, was eflablilhed by the 
ftatute. The jurifdidlion of the bilhops was no longer controlled by 1663. 
the opinions and votes of the prefbyters: they were required indeed 
to advile with the inferior clergy, upon the management of ecclefi- 
aftical affairs ; but this apparent reftridion, inftead of diminifliing, ex¬ 
tended their authority, bccaufe it was left to their own choice to fe- 
led from among them, fuch perfons as they knew to be moft inclined 
to flatter their opinions and fupport their meafures*. The impru¬ 
dence, the violence, and immoral charaders of individuals, whom 
Charles II. invefted with the mitre, revived the ancient prejudices of 
the common people of Scotland againft their order; and excited the 
moft obftinate refiftance to the edids of the court The rigorous 
feverities, employed to enforce the laws againft nonconformifts, were 
recorded in the memories of their friends, with vindidive refolu- 
tions, and infufed a horror at government into the minds of many 
who had been nurfed in the principles of loyalty. A detail of thefe 
perfecutions, though it*might found the charge of weaknefs and ob- 
ftinacy againft fome of the perfons who fuflered by them, would exhi¬ 
bit the moft cruel feenes which blacken the page of hiftory The 
clay of reckoning at laft approached. Many who fled from their na- ProJui^ii'C 
tive country, carried along with them unrelenting hatred to the go- ?ivoui"[l- 
vernment wlj^h had oppreffed them. Some of them who took 
Ihelter in Holland, entered into concert there, with the Englifli gentle- 

<5 Burnet. ^ Hume. • Burnet. WooJrow. Burnet. 

0'Woodrow’s Hiftory, vol. i. p. ii 6 . Burnet. " Ibid. 
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c A P. men who planned the revolution, and, by a conftant correfpondence 
V—/ witli their friends in Scotland, foftered their diraifedion, and en¬ 
couraged their expectations of deliverance'*. After James afeended 
the throne, he endeavoured, under the fair pretext of toleration, to 
inveigle the preCbyterians, to give their counten^ince to meafures fub- 
fervient to the intereds of his Roman catholic friends. He became 
the dupe of bis own craftinefs j and ftjrengthened the hands which 
ihook his throne in Scotland. The epifcopals, offended with the 
liberty granted to the prefbyterians, began to abate that ardour of 
loyalty, of which they had hitherto boafted ; while the fincere affec¬ 
tions of the prefbyterians were not gained Both of them pene¬ 
trated Into the infidious fcheme: but the prefbyterians alone were 
forward and aCtive in concurring with the revolution in England. 
The toleration held out to them brought home a great number of 
that perfuaiion, who had £ed to Holland and the diftant colonies of 
England, during the perfecutions of the preceding reign. Far from 
being lulled into fecurity by the fair profeflions of James, they de¬ 
voted themfelves, with unwearied induftry, to renew and extend their 
connexions in Scotland; and to form fuch plans as might enable 
them to obtain a fuperiority over their antagonifts of the epifcopal 
church, in cafe of any national convulfion, fo likely to enlue from 
the infatuated violence of the king. The ne%vs of the arrival of the 
prince of Orange infpired the prefbyterians with tranfports of joy; 
and tempted them to retaliate upon the epifcopals thofe injuries, of 
which they themfelves had juftly complained In the wdftern 
parts of Scotland they attacked the perfons of the eftabliflied clergy 
with outrageous violence; they dragged them from their pulpits ; 
carried them about in mock proceiIk)ns; and finiihed their infults^ 
by tearing their gowns, the harmlefs but hated Ipdges of their 
order'*. In fome of the towns the Roman chapels and epifcopal 

1 V. 

** Life of Carftares. Cunningham, vol. i. Burnet. 

** The cafe of the church of Scotland. The cafe of the epifcopal clergy in 

Somers’ Colleflion, vol. xii. p. 490. Guthrie^ Scotland. Somers’ Collcdtion, vol. xv. State 
vd. X. Trafts, vol. iii. 
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, cliurches were fubjeded to the fame promifcuous ravage, »T]hofe of ^ p. 

the nobility and gentry, who had diftingulihcd themfelves as the « m—u 
patrons of the prefent eftabliihment, were every where expofcd to 
aflfault and danger. 

The condud of James, not only with refped to the mcafurcs he imprudent 
adopted, but alfo with refped to the perfons he made choice of to of Jamet in 
carry them into execution, j^as the occafion of juft offence to his 
fubjeds in Scotland. The perfons he feleded to be the inftruments of 
his moft unpopular meafures, pofTefTed not that fhare of prudence nor 
experience in bufmefs, which might have contributed to reprefs or 
to moderate the refentments which thofe meafures excited. The moft 


lucrative offices were conferred upon men who were fecretly dif- 
affeded to the king’s perfon; and who were warranted by him, to 
draw profits out of the pockets of his beft friends, by exadions of a 
new form, and of the moft oppreffive tendency. As if his projeds of 
bigotry had not been fufficiently odious In themfelves, they Were 
rendered ftill more deteftable, by being made fubfervient to the emo¬ 
luments of rapacious mihifters. The king had made a public de¬ 
claration of his difpenfing power in Scotland, by ordering all thofe 
perfons who held offices, civil or military, to make a refigna- 
tion of their commiffions, which had been exprefled in the com¬ 
mon form, and under the condition of their fubmitting to the tefts; 
and by authorifing them, at the fame time, to receive new coinmif- 
fions free from thefe obligations'*. Many of the king’s loyal fubjeds 
were^in this manner, not only fubjeded to an unjuft repetition of the 
clerks fees for the renewal of their commiffions, but filled with un- 
eafy appr^henfions, left they fhould be expofed to fevere penalties, ‘ 
by holding them in contradidion to the law, A more arbitrary, 
oppreffive, an(i ungrateful meafure of policy was exercifed againft 
others, who held their offices, by virtue of the king’s warrant to 
difpenfe with the tefts. They had gratified him, by a compli- 


'* Account of the Affairs of Scotland, by the carl of Balcarras. Somers’ ColIcAion, vol. i. 
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C H^A P. ance which recognifed his difpenling power, and the judges had 
» — — i unanimoufly given it as Aeir opinion, that the royal warrant wa& 
a fufficient protedion againft any profecution for damages; and yet 
thefe very perfons were compelled, by a proclamation, to take out re- 
miflions of the penalties which they had incurred, in obedience to the 
king’s command, and to pay for them three pounds to the fecretary 
of ftate, and twenty pounds to one James Stuart, who was em¬ 
powered to profecute them, if they did not comply with this procla¬ 
mation, within the fpacc of two months. It was to the laft degree 
mortifying to the king’s friends, to obferve that the perfon whom 
he employed as the inftrument of oppreffing them, had himfelf re¬ 
ceived a pardon for plotting againft the government; and it was 
even fufpeded, that he made ufe of the confidence now repofed 
in him, to cover the perpetration of the fame crime*’. Such per- 
verfe and infatuated generofity, founded in oppreflion and ingrati¬ 
tude, eftranged the hearts and the confidence of the friends of 
Progreftof James, and converted few of his enemies. The adherents of the 

the revolutiOT ^ ^ ^ - 

ki Scotland, prince of Orange in Holland and in London, encouraged by the 

difeontents in Scotland, communicated their defigns to fome of the 
leading men of that country. Many of the noblemen and gentlemen 
from Scotland, were admitted to private confultation with prince 
George of Denmark, and were aflured by him, that the fuccefs 
of the prince of Orange was defired by the neareft relations of 
king James ; and that, by contributing to it, they purfue^ the 
111 reft road to preferment. When all thefe confiderations are attended 
to, we are not furprifed to find, that, notwithftanding the ancient 
loyalty of Scotland, the abettors of the revolution in that country 
were fo many; and that they kept pace with England in the ardour 
and fuccefs of their fervices. 

After the arrival of the prince of Orange, a confiderable number 
of Scotch lords and gentlemen, who had reforted to London in con- 

Account of the Affairs of Scotland, hy the earl of fialcarras. Somers’ Colledlion, vo?. i. 

fequence 
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fequence of the national diftradions, aflembled with great alacrity, ^ H A P. 

A* 


at the dehre of the prince of Orange, and exadlly copied the'pro- w 


ceedings of the Englifli lords. They prefented a petition to the The SMt9 
prince, praying him to take upon him the management of public London id- 
affairs, and to call a convention of the States, to advife about the 

’ ^ prince of 

final fettlement of their government'*. The princo,‘in return for Orange,to 
this addrefs, thanked themtfor the confidence repofed in him, and government, 
appointed a convention of the States of Scotland to meet at Edin- Jouvmion.* 
burgh upon the fourteenth of March one thoufand fix hundred and 
eighty-nin^. 

The liability of the new government in England evidently de¬ 
pended, in a great meafure, upon the temper and refolutions of the 
Scotch convention^. The vicinity and warlike difpofition of the Scots 
enabled them to diftiirb the peace of England as often as they were 
inclined to do it; but Ihould they now thwart the meafures adopted 
by the convention there, and recognife the fovereignty of James, 
there was the ftrongeft reafon to fear, that many of the EngUlh, 
who wavered in their affedions, or wjio aded under the recent im- 
preffion of injuries, would return to their firft allegiance, and again 
unfettle the nation. Every precaution therefore was ufed by the 
prince of Orange, to obtain a choice of members in the convention 
of Scotland favourable to his intereft. The exprefiion of the fum- 
TOons was fo guarded, as to exclude none but Roman catholics, 

I'he prefbyterians, llimulated by refentment, were alfo encouraged, The prefty, 
by *the affurance of the prince’s protedion, to exert their in- fbccefsfd^^ 
fluence to get their friends to be cleded members of the conven¬ 
tion. The epifcopals, depreffed with the fear of lofing their eftac 
blifliment by the projeded revolution of government, contended* 
with unequal fpirit and adivity, for a fharc of the reprefentation 
Their intereft lay, in preventing, if it had been poffible, inftead of 
promoting, a meeting to be affembled for the purpofe of a revolu- 


in 

the eleflions. 


*’ This petition was fubferibed by thirty lords and eighty gentlemen. Ralph. Tindal. 

tion. 
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The conven¬ 
tion meets. 
14th March. 


tion. Some of them objected to the lawfulnefs of obeying a fum- 
mons from the prince of Orange, which implied a recognition of his 
authority. Inflrudions were fecretly imparted to the friends of 
James, fignifying his defire, that they might wave thefe fcruples, 
and endeavour to obtain fuch a fuperiority in the convention, as 
would enable them to carry every vote, in oppofition to the intereft 
of the new court. But thefe inftru(3ions arriving too late, and 
neceffarily publiflied with referve, which left their authority doubt¬ 
ful, the eledions had been conduded with an advantage on the fide 
of the whigs, which could not be retrieved by the adv^rfe party. 
A decided majority, returned agreeably to their wilhes, ftill farther 
improved their ftrength, and reduced the tories to a fcanty minority, 
by the partiality of decifions upon the preliminary^queftions of con¬ 
troverted eledions. 

The duke of Hamilton was eleded president of the convention, 
in preference to the marquis of Athol, by a majority of forty votes 
out of one hundred and fifty. This dignity was fuppofed to be 
the only effedual fecurity for the perfeverance of the former, in the 
principles and connexions he profefled to efpoufe, after the arrival of 
the prince; while it was expeded, that political prudence, and a 
regard to confiftency of charader, would reftrain the latter from 
entering into any concert with the partifans of James. The fuc- 
cefs of the duke of Hamilton, was underftood to be fuch a certain 
prognoftic of the triumph of the whigs, in every fucceeding queftion, 
that fome of the members, who had reforted to the meeting in a 
wavering dlfpofition, thought it prudent to enlift with the ftronger 
party; and others, who neither chofe to renounce their principles, 
iior adhere to them in the face of danger, withdrew into the 
country. The convention, however well-difpofed to promote the 
views of the prince of Orange, had ftill many difficulties and 
dangers to encounter. The duke of Gordon, a Roman catholic, 
held the caftle of Edinburgh in the name of king James. The 

vifeount 
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vifcount of Dundee, brave, enterprifmg, beloved by the army, a ^ P* 
violent enemy to the prefbyterians, warmly attached to the intcreft —-* 

of James, attended the convention, and animated and encouraged 
the hopes and eiforts of his friends. The eavl of Marr, governor 
of Stirling Caftle, had engaged on the fame fide. The marquis 
of Athol, powerful by his influence among the Highlanders, and 
difappointed in his competition for the precedency in the conven¬ 
tion, was alienated from the prince of Orange, and had fecretly 
entered into engagements with Dundee, to hold Scotland in the 
intereft of king James. Lord Balcarras, refpedable for his abilities 
and fidelity, was a firm friend to the abfent king. 

The leading members of the convention, attentive to thefe cir- Camiouj 
camftances, and not daring to confide entirely in a fuperior number Sirconvcn- 

tlon. 


of votes, turned their firft attention towards the neceflary precau- 
tions for fecuring their own perfonal fafety. A proclamation was 
iflued, ordering all perfons, from fixteen to fixty, to hold thcmfelves 
in readinefs to take up arms. Eight hundred men, who had been 
railed for a guard to the city of Edinburgh, were put under the 
command of the earl of Leven, and fir Patrick Home was placed 
at the head of the militia. Both thefe commanders had formed a 
Arid connexion with the prince of Orange in Holland, and re¬ 
turned to Scotland to promote his intereft. A great number of the 
valfals of the duke of Hamilton, and of other noblemen upon the 
fide of the court, were brought to Edinburgh, furniflied with arms, 
and difperfed m dilFerent places of the city. Four regiments of foot* 
and one of dragoons, feat down from England under the command 
of general Mackay, were quartered in the neighbourhood of Leith, 
and Edinburgh, and entirely fccured the convention from the appre- 
henfion of violence. The duke of Gordon was repeatedly required Tt.e -ini <? -.f 
to furrender the caftle of Edinburgh to the convention, and though tii 'ciTiJS" 
he did not comply, yet, as he had formerly been ill ufed by 
James*'’, and entered into a treaty about the terms of raahing a 

*• Guthrie’s Hiftory, vol. x. 

_ furrender, 

7 
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The friends 
of James rc- 
folve to call 
a meeting of 
the conven¬ 
tion at Stir¬ 
ling. 


Dundee flics 
from Edin¬ 
burgh. 


Surrender, he did not impart that confidence which the friends of 
James would have derived from any other perfon, in their intereft, 
who poflefled fuch powerful means of proteding them, and of an¬ 
noying their enemies 

In this ftate of uncertainty, as to retaining the advantage of ex¬ 
ternal Torce, and unable to maintain an equal conteft in the con¬ 
vention, the parfifans of James refolved to avail themfelvcs of a 
commiflion under his hand, by which the archbilhop of Glafgow, 
the vifeount of Dundee, and lord Balcarras, were authorifed to 
fummon a convention of the States to meet at Stirling. T|jc friends 
of James, in compliance with this defign, were fecrctly advifed to 
depart from Edinburgh at an appointed hour, left they fliould be 
prevented, by the fuperior force of the other party, from comply¬ 
ing with the purpofe of this commiflion. Tlie marquis of Athol, 
after having approved of this meafure, alarmed the fufpiclon of his 
friends, by propofmg to poftpone the time of their leaving Edin¬ 
burgh. Dundee received information of a party having confpired 
to aflaffinate him; and though he gave notice of this to the conven¬ 
tion, and offered ftrong circumftances of proof”, with a partiality 
approaching to a participation of guilt, they refufed to inftitute any 
inquiry againft the contrivers of this barbarous defign. Alarmed by 
the fluduation and apoftacy of his friends, the injuftice of the con¬ 
vention, and the immediate danger to which he was expofed, Dun¬ 
dee, without entering into any farther confultation with the lords, 
who ftill profefled an attachment to James, fled from Edinburgh, 
attended with a fmall body of horfc His retreat furniflied the 
majority of the convention with a pretext for fuch meafures, as 
nearly annihilated any oppofition to their defigns. The prefident 
threatened to apprehend all thofe members of the convention wlio 
ftiould be found in concert with Dundee: the earl of Marr, go¬ 
vernor of Stirling caftle, was put under an arreft; and dil'ap- 


*' Memoirs of Lord Vifeount Dundee. * 


Ibid. 


« Ibid. 


pointed 
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pointed the friends of James of the profped of any refuge in ^ ^ A P. 
that fortrefs. 

It feeras to have been the purpofe of-the majority in the conven- His fiicndi 
tion, to drive away the friends of James, rather than to proceed to Jjuveniion. 
open hoftilities againfl; them. Their prefence would havc.embar- 
railed and retarded tlie mcafnres ncceflary for accompli filing a fpeedy 
fettlcmcnt of the nation. The unanimity of the convention, if iliat 
could be obtained, was a defirable object to William, and more 
likely to give fuccefs and ftability to their refolntions. But unani¬ 
mity, procured by tlic imprironnient or expulflon of all opponents, 
inftead of anfwering thefe ends, would probably have roufed tlie 
immediate refentment of their vafials in the Country, and brought on 
a civil war in Scotland. An opportunity of withdrawing themfelyct* 
was artfully afTordcjJ to the partifnns of Dundee, by the prelident 
having adjourned the meeting of the convention, after he had 
threatened them with imprifonment. They embraced it without 
delay; and the next day, when a fummons w'as ifliicd to attend their 
duty in the convention, few of them remained in town. 

The convention was now releafed from every obdrudion which Til’ C''riv.M. 
could either retard the expedition, or mar the unanimity of their wHanlr*' 
meafures. They drew up a rerpedful anfwcr to a letter they had 
received from the king of England : They approved of the addrels 
prefented to him by their countrymen in London; in L-oMfeqnence 
of which he had alfumed the government of Scotland, am! fyinr 
moned a convention of the States, They permitted a letter from 
king James to be read, after having entered a protcflatlon, tliat no¬ 
thing contained in it fliould tend to annul the proceedings of the 
convention. In order to fhew their contempt of his authority, 
the meffenger who delivered his letter was lirft imprifoned, and 
afterwards difmiffed without any anfwcr. 

The fettlement of the government, and an union with England, 
were the important fubjefts recommended by the prince to the dc- 

L1 liberation 
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c H^A P. liberation of the convention. When we coiifider the variety', 
V ^ difliciilty, and importance, of the queftions, involved in the plan 
for uniting the two kingdoms, we are rather furprifed that the friends 
of William ftiould liave fuggefted a meafure, which, inllcad of con¬ 
firming hiii power, might have been attended with unavoidable pro- 
craflination, and have given occafion to difputes and animofitics, 
fatal to the authority he had already acquired. The few friends of 
James left in the convention, not ignorant of thefe confequenccs, 
joined with fome of the whigs, to prefer the queftion of the union 
to that of the fettlement of the government. The eyes of William’s 
more difeerning friends were now quickly opened. The queftion of 
the union was not again refumed, and the convention came to a re- 
26tli M.iich. folutlon of appointing a committee, confifting of eight members out 
of each ftate, to prepare the new plan of fettlement. 

'nimufoiu- The example of the Englifli convention abridged the deliberations 
and bufincfs of this committee. Their refolutions they feem to have 
copied, as far as circumftanccs would admit. They could not find 
with propriety, that king James had abdicated the government in the 


fame fenfe that he had done in England, for he had not withdrawn 
pcrfonally from Scotland; but the fubftance of their refolutiops was 
the fiunc. They found that king James had forfeited his right to the 
crown of Scotland. This refolution was agreed to by the convention; 

Settlement of who next ordered the committee to bring in an ad, for fettlimr the 

the crown on o * & 

William and crown upon William and Mary, and to prepare an inftrument of 
government, to he offered with the crown,for the redrefs of grievances, 
and the fecuiity of their liberties An ad was accordingly brought 


■* The inftrument which the Scotch conven¬ 
tion prefented to the prince of Oran^, along 
with the crown, recites multiplied inminces of 
the mifgovcinment of James; after which it 
fpecifics wh.it they claim as the ancient rights 
and liberties of their nation Among thefe it is 
p.'trticularly exprefled, by article 21ft, “ That 
** prelacy, and fuperiori'y of an office in the 
“ church above prclbyiers,'is, and has been. 


“ a great and unfupportable burden to this 
" nation, and contrary to the inclinations of 
“ the generality of the people ever fince the 
" reformation; they having reformed popery 
” by prcfljytery, and therefore ought to be 
" aboliftied.”—The reader is dcfired to fix 
this in his memory, as important to throw 
light upon fubfequent parts of the hiftory of 
Scotland in this reign. 


in 
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in, to this purpofe, and approved of by a great majority of the con- ^ P. 
vention. The earl of Argyle, fir James Montgomery, and iir John » 

Dairymple, were appointed as rcprefentatives of the three eftates of 4th 
the lords, the knights, and the burgefles, to repair to London, to 
offer the crown to William. Upon, the eleventh of April, William 
and Mary were proclaimed at Edinburgh, and the adt of convention 
was read by the duke of Hamilton, their prcfidcnt. 


LI 2 
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CHAP. xr. 


^Appointment of MiniJiers.^Olffervaticns.—The King's Speech in the Conven- 
tion Parliament.—-Reafons for turning the Convention into a Parliament .— 
Bill pajfes for that Purpo/e.—Obfervations with refpeSl to the Revenue .— 
Opinions concerning the King's Right to it,—Former Abufes in the Manage¬ 
ment of the Revenue.—Rejolutions with reJpeSl to it.—Vote of the Com¬ 
mons for indemnifying the States.—Oaths to Government.—Motions for 
altering them—lor exempting Protejlant Dijfenters from the Tejl — Unjiic- 
cefsful.—Indulgenccy in favour of the Clergy—agreed to by the Lords — 
refujed by the Commons.—Bill of Comprehenjion—favoured by the Lords — 
thwarted by the Commons.—Caufes of the ill Succefs of this Bill.—Adi of 
Toleration.—Bill of Indemnity,—The King anxious for it.—Different Plans 
of proceeding in this Bill.—The Whigs jealous of the King.—Obftrudl the 
BUI.—Adi of Settlement.—Motion for naming the Duchefs of Hanover in 
the Succejfion.—EffeSls of this Motion.—Meafures of Parliament adapted to 
extraordinary Events.—The Habeas Corpus fufpended.—The Mutiny Bill .— 
Supplies for Ireland.—View of the Regulations of the Revenue.—Severe 
Laws with refpedl to the Roman Catholics.—Oppreffions invefligated — 
redreffed. — Refiedlions.—Both Houjes enter into the King's Views of War 
with France. — Obfervations.—Mifunderjlanding between the King and the 
Whigs.—The Tories flatter the King with Promifes of more generous Treat¬ 
ment. — Jealou/y of Minifters among themjelves.—Engrojfmg Spirit of the 
Whigs.—A Claufe introduced into the Corporation Adly intended to exclude 
the Tories from Powsr — paffes,—The King embarraffed—diffolves the 


Parliament, 


m 


CHAP 



16:^9. 


T he choice of a miniftry, the firft ad: of William’s fovereign 
power, required great political difcretion. It was not poflible 
to find rewards, correfpondliig in number and value, to the many can¬ 
didates for his favour, and the high price at which they cftimated 
their fervices. Difappointment and complaint were unavoidable con- 

fequences 
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Sequences of the limited ftore of honours and emoluments, to which 
even royal munificence was reftrided. To moderate complaints, to 
prevent refentful and dangerous difappointments, was the oply obje(a 
he could hope to obtain, by the moft extenfivc difiiibullon of favours; 
and by adjufling them, in the moft equitable proportion, to the me¬ 
rits of the perfons who were to fliare them. 

A proclamation, publiQied February the feventeenth, confirmed all 
proteftants in the pofleflion of the offices which they held, till his 
majefty*s further pleafure was known ; and, upon the twenty-firft, 
the lift of privy-counfellors appeared in the gazette*. The treafury, 
admiralty, and chancery were all put into commiffion, in order to 
aftbrd the king the means of diffufing his bounty, and rewarding, as 
far as his power could reach, the fervices conferred upon himleff and 
the nation. The carl of Monmouth was placed at the head of the 
treafury; admiral Flerbert at the head of the admiralty: The com- 
miffioners of the great feal were, feijcant Maynard, fir Anthony Keck, 
and fir William Rawlinfon: The earls of Nottingham and Shrewf- 
bury were appointed fecretaries of ftate: The privy-feal was com¬ 
mitted to the marquis of Halifax : The marquis of Carmarthen was 
made prefident of the council: M. Bentinck was created a peer, and 
appointed groom of the ftole: Mr. Hampden was made a privy- 
counfellor, and one of the commiffioners of the treafury; and to him 
principally was intrufted the management of minifterial bufinefs in 
the houfe of commons. The courts in Weftminfter were afterwards 
filled, according to the recommendation of the privy council, with 
thofe perfons, who had exhibited fplendid profeffional talents, in op- 
pofing the illegal fentences and ufurpatidHs of the preceding reign ; 
and the nation rejoiced in the profpeift of a liberal interpretation of 
the laws, and a mild and equal adminiftration of jufticc *. 

• The privy-council confifted of thirfy-four of Nottingham. M. Bentinck was the only 
members : Few of them werctories; of whibh foreigner in the lift of privy counfelJors, 
defeription the principal perfons were, San- * Burnet, &c. 

.croft, archbilhop of Canterbury, and the earl 
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I fj.'ti; 

UN'lj v.iiunis. 


Although the candidates for office at the commencement of this 
icign, liave been commonly arranged under the two eftablifhed par¬ 
ties of Whig and Tory, yet in'the lifl of offices we find the names of 
i'idividuais, who cannot, with ftrid propriety, come under either of 
thefe denominations. Such xverc the king’s Dutch friends, with a 
few of the Knglifli, who had reforted to him in Holland. In their 
political condud, they were ptincipally influenced by a perfonal at¬ 
tachment to the king, and fupported tliofe meafures which were 
.agreeable to his inclinations, and favourable to his authority. 
Though Kcppel, Bentinck, Zuliflein, Avaurquerque, had not any 
property or hereditary intereft among the Engliih, yet the fuperior 
confidence their maftcr repofed in them, could not fail to attrad 
relped and attention from the members of both houfes; and to 
confer upon them a very confidcrable degree of influence, in 
the adniiniftration of national affairs. Thefe may be deno¬ 
minated the Dutch party, or the king’s friends; They were 
liift conneded with the wijigs, becaufe the balance of court favour 
lirft inclined to them; but they afterwards engaged in meafures 
opjiofiic to the fyftem and intereft of that party, from a perfonal 
attachment to the king. 

There were alfo, in the lifts of office, fome perfons concerned in 
the moft obnoxious meafures of the two preceding reigns, who 
never had formed any connexion with the tories, or who had 
deferted them, and contributed, by effential fervices, to the ac- 
complifliment of the revolution. The marquis of Carmarthen 
had efcaped from impeachment in the reign of Charles the Se¬ 
cond, by an interpofition- of the prerogative, which was confidered 
as an aggravation of his guilt. The marquis of Halifax had be¬ 
come unpopular, from oppofing the bill of exclufioo; and was 
fufpeded of giving advice to the king, to difeontinue the ufe of 
parliaments. Both of them had Qorrefpdnded with the prince of 
Orange; and the marquis of Halifax had the nadifputcd merit 

of 
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of pcrfuading the lords to depart from their favourite fcheme of 
the regency, which fo long obftruded the fcttlement of the na¬ 
tion, While the promotion of thefe noblemen was coiifidered in 
an invidious light by the whigs, it was not approved of by the 
torics 

The whigs held the greateft proportion of offices in the new 
arrangements. The early commencement of their ferviccs, and 
their zeal to accomplifli fuch a fettlement of affairs as co¬ 
incided with the wifhes of the prince of Orange, juftly entitled 
them to a preference in the adminiftration. The high promotion 
of the earl of Nottingham, who headed the tories, announced to 
the nation, that it was not the purpofe of the king to proferibe 
any party, or decline the fervices of any individual, qualified for 
public truft, and willing to acknowledge his authority. Buf fuch 
an impartial diftribution of offices, while it prevented more violent 
difeontents, was at the fame time produdive of great political in¬ 
conveniences. Perfons affociated in adminiftration, and placed in 
refponfible offices, being alienated from one another by former aoi- 
mofities, and actuated by incompatible interefts,'* entered not into 
any previous concert about meafures of government j and often dif¬ 
fered publicly in opinion, when thefe were brought under difeuf- 
fion. I'lence arofe procraftination, inconfiftency, and feeblcne/s in 
the executive branches of government. A concife detail of the 
moft important debates and refolutions of the convention parlia¬ 
ment, will convey to the reader the moft authentic information 
concerning the views, the ftruggles, and the fuccefs of different 


^ It was not till after the diflblution of the 
firfl parlument of V/illiam, that the marquis 
of Halifax connefted himfclf with the tories, 
The whigs, defirous to confound, with the 
rival faftion, every perfon whofe political con* 
dudl was unpopular iif the preceding reigns, 
made unwearied attacks upon the marquis of 

3 


Halifax; compelled him to retire from office, 
and afterwards to throw himfelf into the arms 
of their antagonifts, though he had been the 
moft fuccefsful champion in oppofing the re¬ 
gency, defired by the tories, and in obtaining 
the fettlement of the crown upon William, 
agreeably to the inclination of the whigs. 

parties; 
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C H A P. 
XI. 

I mJ 

1689. 

King’afpcfcii 
in tiij con- 
vtntioii pu¬ 
ll imcnr, iSih 
i’Vbi uary. 


Rcakvi. for 
turning the 
convention 
into a p.ulia- 
vient. 


parties; and the immediate effects produced by the revolution upon 
the revenue, laws, and conffitution, of England \ 

The king, in his fpeech from the throne, after thanking both 
houfes for the confidence repofed in him, acquainted them, that 
the condition of his allies abroad, and particularly that of Holland, 
was fuch, that, without foine fpeedy care, they, would run great 
hazard: That the poflurc of affairs in England required aUb their 
ferious confidcratiofn; and that a good fettlement at home was ne- 
ceffary, not only for their own peace, but for the fupport of the 
proteftant intereft: That the ftate of Ireland was fuch, that the 
dangers were grown too great to be obviated by flow methods: 
Tlie mofl; effedual ways to prevent thefe inconveniences, and to 
bring about thefe important ends, he left to them. 

Though the condition of the allies flood firft in the king’s fpeech, 
yet a good fettlement at home was recommended as the mofl 
elfcdlual method, both to advance their intereft, and to maintain 
peace in England; and therefore engaged the confideration of both 
houfes, in preference to every other fiibjed. By a fettlement at 
home, his majefty was underftood to refer to the eftablifliment of a 
revenue, in order to’enable him to defend his title to the throne, 
and to fulfil thofe engagements to his allies, into which he had 
entered from motives of gratitude and public intereft. This fiig- 
gefted the neceffity of turning the convention into a parliament j the 
otily conftitutional method of fupplying the demands of the crown. 
A bill for this purpofe was introduced in the houfe of lords, read 


♦ The convention parliament continued for 
two feflions: Upon the 20th Auguft, 1689, it 
was adjourned to the 20th September, and af¬ 
terwards to the 19th Oflober. It was then 
prorogued to the joth, when it entered upon 
bufmefs, and continued, without interruption, 
to the 27th January 1690. 

The reader wUl plcafe obferve, that, in 
giving an account of the bufmefs tranfafled in 


this parliament, I have followed fuch an .tt- 
rangeinent as feemed moft proper to convey 
dilHnft ideas of the fuhjefl. Such a peii(,d 
fometimes intervened between the commence- 
ment and concluiion of the fame bills, and dif¬ 
ferent meafures were fb much coincident, and 
fometimes interwoven, that it was impofliblc to 
obferve the liriiSt chronological order without 
obfeurity. 


twice 
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twice in one day, and fent to the lower houfc*; where it was ^ ^ P- 

I • 

evident the fpirit of party, as much as the force of argument, in- l .,^ 
flue need the opinion of members. 

It was afTerted by thofe who oppofed this bill, that the king’s 
writ of fumtnons was elTential to give exiflence to a parliament; 
that the want of this qualifleation would expofe s§, their future pro> 
cecdings to be challenged as void and illegal; that the king himl'clf 
could have no fecurity for retaining the pofleflion of the crown, but 
by a confirmation of the fettlement made by the convention, in a 
parliament, aflembled with a ftridl adherence to every form efta- 
blilhed by law and cuftom ®. 

By thofe who defended the' bill it was argued, that, confidering 
how far the convention had departed from common forms, in order 
to bring the public bufmefs, and the fettlement of the nation, 'to 
the point at which they ftood, the fcruples now pretended appeared 
frivolous and unfeafonable, and certainly did not proceed from any 
cordial favour to the new government. If ncceflity was an apology 
for the irregularities to-which they had already yielded, the fame 
necelTity ftill exifted. The interruption of public bufmefs till the 
meeting of a new parliament, by affording a favourable opportunity 
for renewing intrigues and exciting animofities, might undo all 
thofe meafures, in the.accomplifliing of which, fo much labour and 
time had been fpent. The ardour of the patriot might cool, if not 
cherilhed by fome near objedlof purfuitj the combined influence of 
James and of France might change the complexion of the national 
reprefentatives, and flop the progrefs of political reformation; and 
though thefe caufes might not prevail fo far as to overturn the new 
fettlement, yet they would certainly poftpone and diminifli the 
benefits arifing from it ’. Thefe arguments, enforced by precedents Bin pnfTes for 
in feafons of like emergency, preponderated with a majority of the 

• 

t Journ. Lords, i8th, 19th Febraary. • Grey’s Debates, vol. Lv. p. 8 g. 

’ Warrmgton’s Works, p. 509. 
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commons, and their confent was obtained to the bill for turning the 
convention into a parliament 

The mod falutaPy change in the conftitution of England at the 
revolution, was 'efTetdcd by the regulations which th« commons 
adopted with refpedl: to the date and management of the public 
revenue. The qpnnexion between the public revenue and the 
temper of government, mud appear an important aitd inftrudive 
fadt, to every one who carefully perufes the hiftory of England* 
Though, at an early period, the kings of England. poiTelTed a large 
independent revenue, arifing ■ from patrimonial demefnes, taxations, 
and fervitudes, yet thefe were far from being adequate to the extra¬ 
ordinary expences which oc^rred almoft in every reign. The pro¬ 
digality of a court, intemal convuUions, and foreign war, had often 
compelled the prince to own his dependence, and fdicit the bounty 
of his fubjedls. The folicitations of the prince reminded the people 
of their own importance. Their difeontents, hitherto propagated 
in timid whifpers, aflumed the bold ftrain of complaint and re- 
monftrance, and dared to approach the throne of the fuppliant 
monarch. Hence the redrefs of grievaoees caine to be the Hated 
price of liberality to the prince, and the people wifely calculated, 
that any inconvenience, arifing from the prefent diminution of their 
property, was abundantly compenfated, by their obtaining fuch laws 
and regulations as contributed to its future fecurky and increafe 

Recent experience recommended the ucmoft caution in the dif- 
pofal of the revenue. The depreffion of their own influence, the 
open violation of the laws, an accumuladon of grievances, againil 
which they had not an opportunity to remonfirate. while parlia¬ 
ments were laid aflde, were mortifying ^evidences of the pernicious 
effefks of their ralh and irrevocable gienerofity to the late prince. 
“ We may date our mifery to our bounty,” faid a member of the 
houfe of commons* ** If king Charles had not had that bounty 

* Journ. Commons, 19th, lotb February. 9 See Appendix I. 

*I I “ from 
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“ from you, he never xrould have attempted the tilings he has 
“ done.’*—“ I reitaember,” faid another* ” when above an hundred 
“ thoufand pounds was given for building of fliips, and not one 
** was buUt; and above two hundred thoufand pounds, granted to 
“ fupport the triple league, was employed for breaking it '“.’* 

The reformation of the revenue, from thefe confiderations, ap¬ 
peared the capital point to which the attention of every true patriot^ 
ought to be diredied; and which, if it was once compalTed, would en- 
fure the redrefs of every remaining grievance, and the progreflivc 
improvement of the conllitution. The moft perfect political fagacity 
could not forefee what abufes or grievances might arife at any 
future period, but thefik could be only tranfient, if the revenue was 
fubjected to fuch periodical expirations, as muft neceflarily render 
the prince dependent upon the gratitude and generolity of his people. 
As the foundation of this fyftem, it became expedient that the con¬ 
vention Ihould explain the predie extent of the generofity they had 


CHAP. 



already exerciied towards the king, by putting the crown upon his 
head. SonMs of his majefty’s friends were of opinion, that the ad: of Opinions con- 
fettlement conveyed the hill poilellion and uncontrolled difpofal of the king’s^rigiu 
revenue annexed to the crown, at the period of king James’s abdica- n’ul^ 
tion; and it was natural to fuppofe, that the king himfelf liflcned 
with partiality to this opinion ". When it was moved in the houfe 
of commons, that the revenue had expired with the abdication of 


king James, great addrefs was ufed to treat the queftion as a point 
of law, and to exclude thofe arguments of expediency, which coukl 
not fait to incline many of the members to approve of the motion, 
if it had been fairly open to diculHon. Thefe perfons contended, 
that the revenue which had been conferred upon the late king, kc> 
came the; inherent right of the crown, and attached to hia fucceflbr, 
without any new interference, or confirmation by parliament. Othcis, 
who profeffed an equal rcTpcdWo the auriiority of law, advanced an 


Grey’s Pebates* vol. uc. p. 125. 

M 01 2 


*' Ibid. p. 109. 114. 
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opinion which rendered the royal income precarious, but not in the 
Ihmc degree dependent as if^it had how expired, or been bellowed 
lor a fiiort or definite period. They maintained, that the revenue 
was fuhjedled to the lame regulations with private property j that 
having been granted to James, for the purpofe of governing during 
his life, it could not be alienated from that purpofe, or follow him 
after he had deferted his public trull; but that, while he lived, 
belonged to the perfon I’ubftituted in his official ftatc. Upon the 
event of the death of James, they acknowledged that the revenue 
would revert to the commons, and might then be regulated, both 
with iTfpcit to quantity and ^duration, as the circumftances and 
intcrefts of tlie nation required 

Ihc motives for diflenting from tliefe opinions did not arife, 
merely, from the apprehenlion of diftant or imaginary abufes of a 
revenue exempted from the control of the people. An inquiry, 
inftituted by the commons into the (late of the revenue, and abufes 
in the expenditure of public money, led to difeoveries which left it 
no longer doubtful, from what fources the former oppreffions of the 
nation had flowed ; and demonftrated the neceflity of the moft cau¬ 
tious and reilrifted modifleations of the fupplies. Immenfe Aims of 
the public money had been wafted in the profecution of grievous 
Aiits, in behalf of the crown againft the fubjedl. Forty-feven* thou- 
faiul eight hundred and eighty-four pounds had been paid by the 
privy feal to Burton and Graham, who had been employed as agents 
for the crown in thefe infamous fuits **. One hundred thoufand 
pounds had been placed to the article of fecret fervices, in the courfe 
of the laft ten years, a period in which the nation had enjoyed un¬ 
interrupted peace. After various debates, the commons found ~that 
the revenue had expired and afterwards agreed, thatibur hundred 

'* Grey’s Deb.-itcs, vol. ix. p. 109. 114. the crown, until the 24th Jane 1689; as by I.iw 

*'> Journ- Commons, 22d February. the|| might have been during either of thofe 

This they did in eiFeft, by voting that reigns, with a datilb to indemnify all fucli as 
all thofe branches of the revenue, which had cplleded any part of the aforefaid branches 
were due in the reigns of Charles and James, £nce tbr $th Nbveih^r 168^. ' 

(hould be collefled for the ufe and fcivice of 

and 
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• and twenty thoiifand pounds fliould he given to his majefty, by a ^ 
monthly afleflTment, to fupply the prefent exigencies of government. u 

The merit of this important refolution, and the fubfeqiient re- Mc-ntor thc 
giilarions of feparating the civil lift from the extraordinary demands 
of government, of appropriating the fupplies, and of reviewing the 
application of them, are to be aferibed principally to the whigs 
The tories boafted of their oppofttion to thefe refolutions, in order to 
fupplant their antagoniftsj and to infinuatc thcmfelves into the good 
graces of the king. William was deeply mortified with the depend¬ 
ence to which he was fubje»ft:ed, and his affedlions began to be 
eftranged from a party, who appeared to have laid dowm a plan, to . 
revoke or impair that dignity which their own hands had created. 

A fpirit of paffimony lefs juftifiable, dilblayed itfelf in the vote of Vote of the 

, ^ con’inons for 

the commons, with rcrpe<ft to the indemnihcatloh of the Dutch, for iuUcnmifying 
the expences they had incurred in equipping the fleet, and providing 
other neceflaries for the prince’s expedition to England. This fubjedt 
had been recommended to the commons by his majefty, in his firft 
fpeech after his acceptance of the crown. The delay or negledt of 
bufinefs, materially connedled with his own honour and the gratitude 
of the nation, gave him fenfible uncafinefs; and he embraced the firft 
opportunity, in anfwer to an addrefs of botli houfes, again to recom¬ 
mend the States, in terms of the moft prefling anxiety, to the pro- 
tedkion and gratitude of his parliament 17 ie final refolutions of 
the commons, extorted by importunity. Teemed to violate the ftridl 
laws of juftice and delicacy, as the indemnification granted fell 
fliort of the fum which had been expended by the Dutch Nor 
were funds appropriated for the purpofe of difeharging this debt, 
till after long delay and renewed entreaties from the. king. And 


's Compare fpeeches of whigs and toriei, given in by the States. It is alTcrted by a 
Grey, vol. ix. 121. tory author, that the Dutch were overpaid, 

lourn. Commons, 8th March. in the proportion of 400,000 1 . price of ab- 

*'> The fum. voted by parliament fell dicatiou.. Somers’ CoUcAion, vol. xi. 
St.Tczl. Ibort of the account of expescct 
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finally, when the fpeaker prefented the bill for this purpofe to his 
majefiy, he mentioned the ancient obligations of the States to Eng¬ 
land, in having obtained, by her gratuitous interpofition, a deliver¬ 
ance no lefs fignal, than that which England now acknowledged, by 
a remuneration of expences'*. Thefe circumftanccsldifcover the early 
commencement of that jealoufy of the Dutch, which daily increafed 
through this reign, and embittered the life of the king: while it cer¬ 
tainly refleded no credit, either on the politenefs or gratitude of the 
EngUfii. 

The degeneracy of the conftitution, and the encroachments made 
upon the liberty of the fubje^t, during the two preceding reigns, 
were in no point of view more confpicuous, than in the abufes and 
alteration of thofe folemn religious fandions, intended to bind more 
firmly upon the king and his fubjeds, the reciprocal duties of pro¬ 
tection and allegiance. The coronation oath had been fo changed 
as to weaken the idea of conditional and dependent authority, and to 
remove the moll folemn reftraint upon the confcience of an arbitrary 
monarch As the coronation oath was adminiftered only once 
at the commencement of a reign, when the people in general are 
diflipated with public rejoicings, any alteration in the form or ex- 
prelllon of that oath may be fuppofed, more readily to have efcaped 
their obfervation and cenfure. The corporation oath, as it more fre¬ 
quently occurred, fo it more exprefsly reminded them of the growth 
and ufurpadon of regal power. All the members of corporations 
were bound, by the moft folemn obligation, not to take up arms againft 
the king, or thofe who were commilfioned by him. Thus the fub- 
jed loft at every hand. The oath taken by James did not engage 

** Tindalt vol. i. p.' 384. ia the reign of Edward- VI. Blackflone's 

*9 Ibid. vol. i. p. 170. The ancient coro- Commentariest book i.-chap. vi. The foU 
natioo oath was more full and exjdkk: the lowiljl]i worde sn: paiticahirly worthy of at- 
Idng was bound by it, not only to maintain teniion;—** Et a foun poiair->leh ftee .garder 
the laws and protcA tlie rights of his fubjeds, “ et afiermer que lez gentez du people avont 
but to aboUih pernicious laws and culloms, ** faitez et eftlez, tt ht mtdvtfi kjKtt tttftumtt 
See a copy of the coronation oath, printed, w 

his 
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his confcience fupport of the claims of the people, while his Tub- 
jeds were conRrained to refign all offices of truil and emolument; 
unlefs they bound themfelves to fubmit to every inferior delegation 
of tyranny. 

If the protedion and fecurity of the fubjefl had been confidered 
in the mofl; liberal view, it is not eafy to imagine, how any difpute 
ffiould have arifen in either houfe, about the wording of the corona¬ 
tion oath; but even here the jealoUfy of party interfered. William 
was a friend to religious liberty, not merely from political confidera- 
tions, but from thofe arguments which demonflrate the wifdom and 
juftice of admitting it, in every ftate of government and focicty. 
This objed; he purfued through the whole courfe of his life with 
inBexible and ardent perfeverance The recent danger, in which 
proteftants of every denomination had been affiociated at the period 
of William’s acceffion, prefented the moft favourable opportunity of 
gratifying the flrong propenfity of his mind, by obtaining fuch 
alterations in the laws, as might render the eft^bliihed church more 

I 

comprdieuiive than it had hitherto been, the diftribution of civil 
employments impardal, and the indulgence of dilTenters as liberal, as 
appeared to be conliftent with the fafety of government. When the 
queftion of the coronation oath w;)s introduced in the houfe of 
commons, it was moved by Mr. Hampden, that the claufe which 
obliged the king to maintain the church of England, fhOuld be ex- 
preffed, and qualified by fuch terms, as that it might not prevent his 
confenting to any alteration in forms and ceremonies approved of 
by parHament*’. It was evident, that fuch a modification of the 
coronadon oath was no le& ffivourable to the power of parliament, 
than St was to the iaciinatxoas of the king, while it provided the 
means of removing thc^e fiiruples, which divided and weakened the 
proteftant tntereft at home. In vain it was urged, that the doditines 
of laitb, fbimded opon tHyihe audiority, conftituted the efiential 

^ Sec AjtpeodixIX^ f Joora. CoiniOions> 25th, aSth March. 
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part of chridianUy, wliich could admit of no alteration, and with 
refpefb to which it was agreed, that no latitude ought tp he granted; 
that ceremonies, the invention of men, and accommodated to mu¬ 
table and external circumftances, not only involved the idea of fal¬ 
libility, but implied the necellity of futute alter^oos**. The 
friends of the church of England and the torics were alarmed. 
Tliofe, who were fecretly difaffeded to the king, weie happy to 
thwart him in a favourite point. The original, unlimited expreilions 
of the coronation oath, were adopted by both houfes and excited 
a difmal foreboding of the iffue of every future attempt for the ex- 
tenfion of religious liberty. 

In conhftency with this zeal for the eftablilhed chiu;ch, the 
commons refolved to maintain the fame reilridiions, in the new 
modelling of the di&rent oaths to be impofed uimn the rubje<fl;. 
The tefts required of perfons who were to be admitted into public 
offices previous to the revolution, had refpe£t both to their political, 
and re||;ious principles; the hrft were afeertained by the oaths of 
allegiance and fupremacy, the fecond by obedience to the teft, or 
receiving the facrament according to the ufage of the church of 
England. All parties had agreed, that an alteration was requilite in 
the criterion of political faith. The oath, as it ftood> not only 
bound the fubje£t by fidelity and allegiance to the reigning prince, 
but exafted an opinion with rerpefl; to his exclufive title to the 
crown, by acknowledging him as rightful and lawful king. It was 
refolved, therefore, to omit this claufe in the oath, which related to 
the quality or bafis of thcuroyal authority, now more than ever 
liable to be controverted, and to retain a; fimple engagement to faith 
and allegiance. The oath of fiipremacy, eftahliihed in the reign of 

m 

Elizabeth, had long been confidered as a natmnal ^evance, and all 
parties, who had co-operated in the revmution, were virtually 
pledged to abdltlh it. The only remaittirigt of di^mfe referred 


** Giey’a Debates, vol.ix. p. 190. sod. ** Journ.Lords and CSominons, 6ch and 9tb April. 
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, VO the religious qualifications of the perfons who were to be admittcci ^ 
into office, namely, whether they fliould be fubjeded to the tcft f 

X 0 

In this queflion the king had publicly taken a fide, and, in a fpeech i8th March, 
to both houfes, had exprefied his defire, that, in fettling the oaths, 
room might be left for the admiffion of all proteftants who were 
able and willing to fenre him. In conformity to his defire, a 
claufe was introduced during the dependence of this bill in the houfe 
of 'lords, to take away the heceffity of receiving the facramerit ac¬ 
cording to the form of the church of England, as a qualification 
for enjoying any office of government**. This claufe was re- Unfucccfsful. 
jedted, under the pretext of zeal againfi the Roman catholics, who, 
it was aflerted, could not be difiinguiilied from proteftants, or pre¬ 
vented from intruding into offices, by any other method than a Ipe- 
cific and folemn expreffion of their conformity to the eftabliffied 
church. The conduft of thofe who oppofed the bill might, in this 
view, have been aferibed to motives of cautious policy, if an amend¬ 
ment, which obviated the difficulty, had not met with the fame un¬ 
favourable treatment. It was propofed, that every perfon ffiould 
be qualified for public office, who, within a year before dP after his 
admiffion to it, received the facrament, either in the church of Eng¬ 
land, or in any other proteftant congregation. But this amendment, 
as well as the previous claufe, was reje< 5 ted by a great majority of 


the lords 

Compliance with a peculiar indulgence, prop6fed in behalf of the Indulgence m 
clergy, made it evident, that a predominant partiality to the church,, clergy, 
rather than any motive of policy, influenced the refolutions of the 
lords with refpe^ to the new oaths. The reception William met 
with from the dignified clergy, after ^his arrival in England, by no 
means correfponded with that early and fpirited refiftance to arbi¬ 
trary power, which began the work of the revolution, and encou¬ 
raged thofe bold meafures which brought it to a conclufion. Few of 


** 'Journ. Lords, sift March. 

N n 


** Ibid, ajd March. 
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^ *** clergy of diftioguiOiod rank approved of the new fetclementr 

.— moft of the biihops difcootlnued attendance in parliament: arch# 

biihop Sancrell^ diicllped olieiating at the coronation. From fuch 
e^dpreifione of' thfir fentitEcnta and temper, there was reafon to* 
believe^ that the newi oaths would be as little acceptable to them, as 
' the teftfwas to the dilTenters. The king was aninous to avoid pro¬ 
ceeding to extremes againft a body of men whofe charader attracted 
reverence, and whofe caufe was ignorantly blended with the cailfe 
of religion. Gratitude feemed to juftify a fmgular, and even 
perilous indulgence to thofe who had laid the foundations of the 
revolution, though they were afterwards inclined to retard and mar 
its fuperftru^ure. Time and forbearance might remove fcniples 
which rendered them* fo backward to acknowledge the authority of 
the'king, and reconcile them to thofe meafures of union with their 
diflTenting brethren wMch He fo pafllonately defired. From a regard 
to thefd confideratlons the lords agreed to-a claufe in the bill, which, 
ihftead of obH^ng the clergy to take the oaths under the penalties of 
Agreed toby law, lefl^ Itto the di&retlon-of the king to tender them or not, as He 

the lords. judged *ti!$4dfcht*^ 

Refafedby Wheil tHc biH-was fent to the commons, the very ^considerations 
the commons. ^|jj(.h‘m’6ved'the lords to (how peculiar favouV to the. clergy, were 
converted into afrgumeats for withholding their affent to it. To give 
liberty to per^ns of fuperior ftation and influence to confpire againft 
government, Wtchmit anyreftmint ftomconioence, was reprefented 
to be a fpecies of policy, infatuated rather than lenient. If no dan¬ 
gers were to be apprehended, from the tmmediate agency of thofe 
who were favoured "by this indulgence^ yet their example In declin¬ 
ing to take the oaths, nugfat prHducC the- moflr pernicious efl^e^ls, by 
exciting fcniples in the minds of the laity, and i^adtng diiaflSidion 
to government The lords dbinindbd with the com.>. 


** Joam. Lords, sad April. Tindal, toI. i. p. 183. 

” Deb|iM» ral. ix. p. t^ 9 , Jouro, CaquBMi* aoth» ssd April. 
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mons upon their rejeding this bill, but finding them irreconcilable 
to it, were content to obtain a conceffion, which afforded the king an 
opportunity of mixing meacy with judgment. He was empowered 
to referve, for any twelve clergymen who fhould be deprived for re- 
fufing the oaths, a third part of their benefices during his pleafure* 
With this amendment the bill for the oaths and tefts paffed both 
houfes, and obtained the royal affent. 

Nothing more ftrongly evinces the delire of William to abolifh 
religious and political difiindions, than the variety of meafures he 
devifed, in order to accompliih that end, and his perfeveranee in pro^ 
fecution of them, notwithftanding the frequent repulfes and defeats 
he experienced. Difappointed in his plan of raifing proteftant diP- 
fenters to a capacity of civil employment, his only hope was to en¬ 
large the pale of the church, and to obtain fuch moderate and ra¬ 
tional conceflions from her, as might fubdue the fcruples of the dif- 
fenters, and allure them into her bofom. For this purpofe a bill 
of union and comprehenfion was introduced in the houftf of lords, 
formed upon the model of that which had beeh ptopdfkd to allay 
the heats of parties during the dependence of the biH U^xclufion 
The principle of this meafure was fo rational and liberal, that its 
enemies durfl: not hazard any attack or objedion againff it, upon 
the foot of argument. A preliminary queftion however exifted, 
before any progreis could be made in this bill, and involved difficul¬ 
ties, which afforded but unpromifing hopes of its fuccefs. Who ^erc 
the judges competent to fpccify thofe cOnceffions, which might pru¬ 
dently and fafely be offered upon the part of the eftablifhed chdreh, 
for the purpofe of reconciling and uniting the diflentersl Ah ex- 
clufion of the laity was invidious,"and not only deviated from the 
precedents eftablifhed by the reformation, but flirude at the founda¬ 
tion of the proteftant religion, which appealed to the underftanding 
of mankind at large, as qualified to decide concernitlg the doArJnes 

** Barnet. Journ. Lords, nth March. 
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of faith. Nor were the clergy, if the bufmefs was committed foIeJif 
to them, wedded to the faith and ceremonies of the eitablifhed 
church, likely to confeot to any liberal efiedual plan of union. 
Jealous of the favour of the king, many of them waited the refult of 
this bill with a fufpicious vigilance; and it was believed,, that they 
would not have been dilTatisfied, if any innovation upon forms, or 
any encroachment upon their authority, had furnilhed a pretext for 
making a fehifin ii? the church. Indulgent to their prejudices, the 
lords agreed, that the clergy alone Ihould judge of thofe articles 
which were to be propofed as a bafia of union with diflenters**. 

The very day the bill was fent to the commons, they refolved 
upon aa addrefs to the king, to be drawn up in terms which anti# 
cipated the difculCon of its merits, and fpread an alarm of the danger 
of the church. They thanked his majedy for his repeated alTurances 
that he would maintain the cliurch of England; and humbly prayed, 
that, according to the ancient pradice of the kingdom, he would be 
pleafed to fummon a convocation of the clergy, to be advifed with 
in ecclefuiIUcal matters 

It is to be regretted by all the friends of liberty, that a variety of 
caufes contributed to difappoiot thofe liberal plans of religious union, 
at a period, when the recent fympathy and united fervices of all his 
proteftant fubje£ts, as well as the Orong delire of the king, furniihed 
additional arguments for carrying them into execution. The tories 
in adminiftration, though profeffing to approve of thofe fchemes for 
the extenfion ofliberty, yet, as they were not friends to toleration in 
their hearts,, they did not fupport them with thofe ftienuous efforts 
which might have enfured their fuccefs; and it was even fufpedled 

*9 Burnet. Jtmm. Lordt. 4^1 April. bnmuiry fub^efis. tb^ tower houfe difeovered 
** Journ. Coounone. 9th ti^d 13^1 April, foch «ipirit of bigotry, and foch afperity to* 
In compliance with tbia addrefs* the king called wards dSOTenteri* as made it evident that they 
a convocation* which met next feffion of parw neyer intended to promote any plan of union 
liament* on aift November 1669. But* in with them. B^et. 
thdr debate* opon the addetfs* and other pre* 

that 
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^ that they counteraftcd them by ilK:ret influence, while the whigfli 
difappointed in their feheme of engrofling adtninidration, embraced 
every opportunity to fliew ihcir ftrength, and exprefs their refent* 
meat againd the king, by defeating fuch roeafures as proceeded from 
his perfonal inclination,, however agreeable to the general tenor of 
their owa principlesJt is likewile to be obferved, that the ene¬ 
mies to the feheme of comprehenfion derived additional influence, 
from the divifiops which fubfifted among the diflenters- themfelves* 
Independents, anabaptiiis, and more rigid prefbyterians,, aware that 
they could not come into the church upon any conceflions which 
either parliament or the convocation were likely to vouchfafe, beheld, 
with an unfriendly eye, the progrefs of meafures calculated to rend 
and weaken their body; and to improve the condition of others, who 
were now involved in the fame inconveniences **. Thefe circum^ 
fiances may explain, but can never vindicate, the narrow policy of 
the commons, in rejeding, the alterations in the corporation ad,, and 
oppofing file feheme of comprehenfiop. 

All parties, however, had acknowledged that fomewhat in the way 
of favour was due to proteftant diflfenters. The perfecution they 
had fuflfered, during, the reign of Charles the Second, furnifiied' the 


Ralph, vol. ii. p. 72. 

Prom a report cosceming the proportion 
of the different religious feds after the revolu¬ 
tion, it appears, that conformifts were to non- 
conformifta, as za^ to one; coniormiftB to pa- 
pifts, as i78f|; andprote^unts to p«pifi 3 ,,«s 
186}. Dalrymple, paK u. p. 12. 

Such difproportion between Uie number of 
proteftant (Centers and the members of the 
church, hardly appears confident with the great 
influence of the former in corporations, before 
the furrender of charters, and the attention paid 
to them by king James. This is the more re¬ 
markable, as it is obferved in the above re¬ 
port, ibid. p. 14. tbati in fome of the towns, 
the foreign proteftants, chiefly, make up the 
number of diffenters. It is not unreafonable to 


fuppofe, that the perfoni who were employed 
to make the calculations were interefted' for 
the chofoh, and by no means inclined to dt> 
minilh the number of its adherents; and, as 
^ the king was anxious for extending indul^ce, 
they might perhaps under-rate the confequenco 
of thofe who were the objeAs of it. Some of 
the northern counties, which contained a gl^at 
proportion of dilTenters, feem to havo been 
omitted in this calculation. In drawing op the 
lifts which were to found the reportSrdiffehters of 
fubordinate ftation wonldxiften be vranged un¬ 
der the religion bf the family to which they be¬ 
longed. Many familks ordiflenters, in ob- • 
foare condltbn, were probably altogether over¬ 
looked; and others who confoi mod occafion- 
ally, would be accounted complete conformifts. 

friends 
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C h a P. friends of the revolution'with .fotse of the ftrongeft objedtions to ar- 

. . bitrary government.. Their final of the infidious indul- 

gences proffered by James; their meritorious fervices in co-operat¬ 
ing withttfbe church in the work of the irevolution, erititled them to 
participate of the fruits and bieffings of that glorious event. The 
force of thefe confiderations fo far prevailed upon both houfes, as to 
obtain their affent to an for repealing the penal laws to which the 
diffenters had been formerly fubjeded 

Billofindcm- However fevere the reftridions, ftill itnpofed upon diflenterS, might 
appear, they had this advantage, that they were defined and notified; 
the perfons to whom they referred knew what they had to hope or 
to fear; and might calculate with precifion the lofs to which they 
were fubjeded, by a rigid adherence to their religious principles.' A 
long leries of arbitrary meafures, in ‘the courfe of the two preceding 
reigns, had enlarged the lifts of political delinquents, who now, with 
painful anxiety, waited the iffue of a bill of indemnity <; and as their 
numbers were confiderable, land their connexions exte^five, the 
queftion deeply affeded the ftate^f parties, and the intereft of go¬ 
vernment. 

As all revolutions of government proceed froni real or imaginary 
opprefftons, and are "accompiilhed after ftruggles whicti heighten the 
animofities and refentments of contending parties; fo, upon the 
commencement of a new government, the greateft prudence is requi- 
fite, in feleding the proper objeds of honour and omployment, or 
of difgrace and puniftiment. Though lenity may fometimes foften 
hardened and inveterate offenders, ydt when exercifed indiferimi- 
nately, it difeourages the faithfu4 ^nd removes one of the moft 


** Janrn. Lords and CommoBS, 24th May. 
'ty this aft the penal laws were ab^ifhed. fo 
fur as related to diflenters who took the oaths 
to the prefent government. Diflenters chofen 
to die dffices of cenftable, chnrchwarden. &c. 
who rcrujded totake the oaths required by law 
for foch offices* were permitted to ekecote 


them by de|^ades. DiflTeitting preachers* who 
took the oaths tb government* and fnbfcribed 
the aedejes df the church of England* except 
the 34th, 5sth* 36th* and part of the aoch* 
were exempted flrom die pendiies mentioned 
la' die fcveml fiatates of Charles the Second. 

powerful 
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, powerful checks upon the intrigues of ambitious men. ^It would ^ 
have been unjuft, as well as impolitic, to have configncd to dcfpair *- ■ < 

(E w wQ# 

all thofe perfons in England who bad been, at a dlftance of time, or 
by fecondary agency, ftained with political iniquity. Many of them 
were, in the line of office, fubjedted* to the orders of fuperiors, and 


reftrained from offering their opinion or advice, concerning thofe 
meafures in which they were compelled to a€t. Some of them tefti- 
fied their difapprobation of deeds of violence which they had not power 
to prevent. Others had retired from oflSce, ftung with remorfe for 
the wrong fteps into which they had been feduced ; and had in fome 
meafure made an atonement to the public, by their zeal and a€livity 
in the great work of national deliverance. To explore the genuine 
motives of adions in a period of tumult and conteft; to afeertain pre* 
cifely the gradations of guilt, or the merit and demerit of individuals^ 
and to draw the line of diftindion; was a talk attended with manif 


fed danger to government, and unavoidably liable to great partiality 


and midake. 

The natural inclination, and found policy ofthe king, rendered him Tiie an- 
extremely anxious to obtain an indemnity upon a broad foundation, 
and in every view more liberal than what was approved of by thofe, 
who were firft attached to his intereft. For this purpofe he ex- 
preffed his famed defire, by a meffage to both houfes of parliament, 2sth March, 
to obtain an a£l of general pardon and indemnity, that his people 
might be delivered from the reproach and penalties to which many 


of them were liable. 


The king’s meflage, according to form, was acknowledged with 
an addrefs of thanks; yet how little the commons were difpofed’to 
comply with it, appears, both from the fird deps with which they 
entered into the bufinefs, and the various difpiitcs and delays whidi 
retarded its progrefs. upon the report of his majedy’s anfwer to jg AprU. 
their addrefs of thanks, they appointed a revival of the committee 
emppwered to inquire into the authors and advifers of grievances. A 

more 
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• more untoward omen of the future fuccefs of the bill could not have 
occurred, for it was, in effect, coliefling difficulties and obflruflions, 
calculated to entangle and j>crplex them, in every ftep, towards the 
objed o£it the king’s recommendation. And ‘accordingly we find, 
that the fame difficulties which embarrafled the houfe on the four¬ 
teenth of May, one thoufand fix hundred and eighty-nine, notwith- 
fianding many intervening debates and refolutions, were recapitulated, 
without any diminution, on the twenty-fixth of January, one thou¬ 
fand fix hundred and ninety 

The moft important queflion which occurred in the courfe of 
the debates on the bill of indemnity, related to the plan of regu¬ 
lating the exceptions; or drawing the line of reparation 1)etween 
die objefts of mercy and of panilhment. Whether was it moll ex¬ 
pedient to begin with the exception of crimes, or of perfons ? In the 
former cafe, it was propofed to deferibe fuch crimes as ought, de- 
fervedly, to exclude the perfons convided of them from the benefit of 
the indemnity. It was eafy to forefee that this plan of proceeding, 
though recommended by the appearance of equity and impartiality, 
would be produdive of fuch a variety of future difputes, and of fuch 
delays,, as mull in a great meafure fruftrate the very purpofe of the 
bill Confideriog the various prcyudices, interells, and connexions 
of the members, of both houfes, it was not likely that thqf would be 
brought to adopt the fame llandard of guilt, or to agree in fpecifying 
the crimes which were to be placed beyond the reach of mercy. But 
fuppofing this difficulty to be furmounted, and the houfe brought to 
an agreement with refped to thofe crimes which were to be excepted, 
the mod detellable confequences would afterwards enfiie from the in-^^ 
veftigation of proof, and the application of guilt. Into what unplea- 
(ant difeoveries might thefe unwarily betray them? The bufinefs, 
conduded upon this plan, would become an engine, which every 
party by turns might employ for the gratification of their refent- 

> 

Compare Journ. of Commons, and Grey’s Debates, vol. ix. p. *44. 538. 

ments, 
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ments, and the ruin of their enemies. Inftead of fetting the hearts of 
liis majefty’s fubje£ls at eafe, it would prolong the gloomy period 
fiifpence, propagate fulpicion, and multiply the odious badges of di- 


C H A P. 
XI. 



vifion. It was compared to failing in the wide ocean without a 
compafs; and to wandering in an immenfe foreft where no path 
was marked, to cheer the hope, and guide the (Icps, of the bewildered 
traveller 

Such as were friends to the bill propofed, that the houfe fhould 
immediately proceed, to Ipecify the names of the perfons who were 
to be excluded from the benefit of the indemnity. There was no oc- 
cafion, it was obferved, to have recourfc to the more tedious procels 
of conviction by proof. Some, like Cain, carried about with them 
prominent features of guilt and felf-condemnation. By excepting a 
few notorious offenders, public juflice would be fatisfied: minifters 
and their agents would be overawed, and the ftrength of all parties 
united, to repel the hodilities of France, brought home to their very * 

doors by the mvafion of Ireland 

The jealoufy of the whigs rendered them unwilling to gratify The whi^*, 
the king, by confenting to a meafurci calculated to increafe the 
number and influence of their competitors. They began to perceive^ 
that it was neceffary to have better fecurity for maintaining their 
pre*eminence in power, than the merit of their political fyftem, or 
the priority of their connexion with the king. Contrary to his ge- 


** Grey’s Debates, vol. ix. Letter to a 
Member of Parliament. Somers’ ColIeAion. 

*■* King James landed at Kinfale with about 
5000 French troops, enterijd Dublin on the 
jth M.'iy, and fummoned a meeting of parlia¬ 
ment. For the account of the proceedings of 
this parliament, fee chap. xii. 

Upon the arrival of James, moll of the 
proteftantb and friends to the revolution re¬ 
tired to Londonderry, where they fnft^ed a 
fiege of three months, and exhibited examples 
of conduft, valour/and patient enduring of ca¬ 
lamities, exceeded by nothing in the annals of 
ancient or modern nations. Admiral Herbert 


had the word of an engagement with the 
French fleet olFBantry Bay, 30th April 1689; 
feveral merchant Ihips were taken by the 
French. The army afterwards fent to Ire¬ 
land, was very ill furnifhed with provifiona 
and clothing; and mod of the regiments were 
deficient in their complement of men. Thefe 
misfortunes occaiioned great murmuring in the 
nation, and were often introduced in both 
houfes of parliament. See Journ. Lords, 15th 
and 18th June. Journ. Commons, nth and 
16th November. Grey’s Debates, sol. ix. 


p. 421. 441-6,7,8. 480. 
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• nerous purpofe, they endeavoured to pervert the bill into an inftru- 
mcnt of publifhing guilt, of multiplying political difqualifications; 
and reducing the number of their rivals for power. Thus, inftead of 
proceeding directly upon the bill, they called for the reports of the 
feveral committees appointed to inquire into public grievances. The 
drain of debates into which the confideratlon of thefe unavoidably 
led them, and the refolutions founded upon them, tended every day 
to augment the lift of exceptions. They feemed defirous, not only 
to debar from a capacity of employment their antagonifts, who were 
not yet invefted with it; bu^, by reviving political queftions, which 
had been the occafion of great difturbances in the preceding reigns, 
they hoped to accomplifli the difmiflion and difgrace of fome of 
thofe who held the principal places in the prefent adminiftratioii 
No interceffion or recommendation by the king, had any influence 
in moderating the temper of the commons, or promoting difpatch 
in this bufinefs, in which he was fo deeply interefted. 

The a£k of fettlcment, and the bill of rights, equally interefting 
to the king and the fubjedr, came under the confideration of both 
houfes, in the courftf of this feflion. No alteration or improvement 
was propofed, with refpe«ft to the bill of rights, the moft impor¬ 
tant of thefe fubjcdls; but, with regard to the a«ft of fettlemcnt, 
amendments were fuggefted, which firft opened to the illuftrious 
houfe of Hanover a remote, and, as time has evinced, no illu* 
five profpeft of the crown of England. In the courfe of debates in 
the lower houfe, it was obferved, that the fafety of the proteftant re¬ 
ligion required a farther cxtenfion of the fucceflipn to the crown; and 
it was moved, that a claufe Ihould be introduced, to prevent the 
of fettlement from being hurtful to the intereft of any proteftant 
prince’*. This amendment was rejeded by the commons. When 
the bill was under the confideration of the lords, it was moved, that 

Journ. Commons, 29th Mayj 4th, 8tli, i6ih, and i 3 th June; ift and ijth July. Grcy*^8 
Debates, vol. ix, p. 244. 538. s’ Ibid. p. 237. 

the 
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the duchefs of Hanover ihould be placed in the fuccciHon after the 
princefs Anne To this the houfe agreed, but when the bill was 
returned to the commons, it occafioned a keen debate**; and was rc- 
jcdled by the conjunction of parties, who feldom coincided in the 
fame meafures. The torics with relu(ftance, and in compliance with 
neceffity, had confented to a deviation from the direCt line of fuccef- 
fion; by eftablifliing the right of the prefent king and queen, and of 
the princefs Anne ; but the nomination of the duchefs of Hanover, 
palling by other families more nearly allied to the blood royal of 
England, was a facrifice which they thought no expediency required; 
and which feemed to eraze the foundations of hereditary monarcliy. 
With the rejection of this claufe, fuch of the whigs, as leaned to re¬ 
publican principles, concurred, though they were moved to it by mo¬ 
tives different from thofe which influenced the tories. The former 
were well pleafed to believe, that by departing from the next fuc- 
ceflbr, at the revolution, they had given a deep wound to monarchy; 
and referved for their pofteriiy the profpeCt of aboliftiing it, if the 
extinction of the families named in the bill fhould, in future time, 
render the fucceffion ambiguous and controverted. The united in¬ 
fluence of thofe two parties defeated all the arguments employed by 
the lords, in the courfe of different conferences, to perfuade the 
commons to adopt their amendments*'. After the birth of the 
duke of Glocefter, the lords departed, without any facrifice of dignity 
or confiftency, from that claufe which related to the duchefs of Han¬ 
over; but by an amendment, which excluded papifts from the fuc- 


*9 Journ. Lords, 2sth May. part he had a£lcd dujing the interregnum: 

Grey’s Debates, vol-ix. p. 345. 351. Clarendon’s Diary, 30th May 1690. He was 
♦' Lords’ Debates, vol. i. p. 385,6, Lord anxious to recover the king's favour, by his 
Rochullcr, notorioufty attached to the heie- zeal for a meafure which was fo much dcfircd 
ditarv fucceflion, managed the conference in by him. It is worthy of obfervation, that, 
behaif of theloids, to ptrfuade the com.Tions in this and other inHanees, the tories, both as 
to confent to the nomination of the duchefs of individuals and as a party, whatever their 
Hanover in the bill of fucceffion. He had ptivate inclinations were, eminently contiibuted 
fallen undei the fufpicion of the king, for tlic to promote the Hanoverian fuccc-ffion. 
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land were promoted ; and with this amendment the bill palled both 
houfes, and obtained the royal a^nt. 

The introdudion of the houfe of Hanover in the line of fuccef* 
lion to the crown of England, may j.uftly be confidered, on account 
of its near and remote confequences, as one of the moft memorable 
events which occurs in the hhliory of this reign. By this meafure, 
the duke of Hanover was feparated from the intereft of France, to 
which he had formerly adhered, and the ftrength of the grand alli¬ 
ance was augmented. England engaged in foreign wars with an 
eagernefs Ihe never could have felt, and carried her interference in 
foreign politics to an excefs, into which Ihe never could have run, 
if Ihe had not hrit anticipated, and afterwards experienced the influ¬ 
ence of this intimate connexion with a continental prince. By the 
profped and contingency of the Hanoverian fucceflfion, a new influ¬ 
ence was introduced into the political fyftem of England, which 
powerfully operated upon the temper, the condud, and the interefl, of 
every party. Eftimating their fecurity from popery as the firfl; national 
blelling, the people clung with fond attachment to the fuccef- 
fion of a family diftinguilhed by their zeal for the proteftant faith. 
The tendency of public mcafures to promote, or obftrudl the a^t of 
fettlement, was the ftandard which regulated popular opinion, and 
marked out for praife or cenfure the perfons to whom they were 
aferibed. To this ftandard, whigs and tories, in oppofttion or in 
power, made the appeal for the purity of their intemions; and, ia 
both fituations, wese inftrumental in contriving meafures which 
ftrengthened the a<ft of fettlement. But, as fuch meafures were 
known to be confonant to the principles of the whigs, and in- 
confiftent with the prejudices of the tories, the former gained credit 
and popularity, while the latter only blunted the edge of oppofition, 
by their endeavours for maintaining the proteftant fuccelfion. Upon 
the fame grounds, the whigs acquired the confidence of the flimily, 

wliich 
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wUch entertained fo tjpar, p profpfft of the throng; ai}4 *>? i?!- 
■ aimftanne encnwagrd a^viljr, in^pfled their jnfluence* 
lecured to them: unriyaljed fi!peii 9 i^: :iwdet the Vtgn of t|»6 

princes of the hqofe qf liaqover. 

Thefubjeds, which have been already treAt;94 in this chapter, cam? 

iinder the cogeneration of parha^^w^^ to ^efigu and ex; 

pedation; and were eflential and conneded parts of the pplidcal 
fyftem, fugg^ftfid by ^thq lituation of the hingdop, and the eoq^ition 
and intereft.;Qf, parties,at the revolHtipn. Theje ^were .extraordinary 
and unforefeen opqurrences, which deinaridpd the immediate and ferr 
ous deliberad^qn of the-natipnal cpuiicil, and prpduced important and 
pefmanent efc^ts nppn the po|iiiqal^ate of Englan^. 

The new government had not long exifted, when events o a 
threatening nature endangered its (lability. Several perfons of dif 
tinaion were apprehended, upon the ftrong, prefuinption of their 
having entered into a cortfpiracy, to replace upon the throne* 

A mutinous difpofuion had appeared in the army: Qn^ regiment 
refifted the king’s orders to embark for Holland} and purfued their 
march towards Scotland, exipefting to.be joined by others, equally 

The king found himfclf particularly embarralTed, with rclped to 
the proper methods of proceeding againft the perfons apprehended 
under the fufpicion of confpiracy. If he (hould fet. them at liberty, 
his perfonal fafety, and that of the government, muft be expofed to 
jcxtreme danger; and (hould he either detain them in prifon, or exadl 
excelTive bail, he muft incur the cehfure of breaking the laws he came 
to defend. He aded with as much prudence as circiimftances would 

admit; and, by a meffage to both houfcs of 
himfelf entirely to their advice and diredlion. The houfe of lords 
agreed upon an addrefs of thanks to.his majefty, for taking into cuf- 
tody fufpeaed perfons. A bill was brought into the houfe of com- 
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C A P. mons, for fufpending the habeas corpus for the fpace of three months, 
Ci—-v- —^ and quickly pafled through both houfes; Though this meafure was 
conftrained hythe moft glaring neccffity, yet it did not cfcape the 
corpus fuf. fevereft cenfure; and the king was reprefented as having already, in 
pended. courfc of a fcw mOnths, afie6ted a deeper encroachment upon the 

liberty of the lubje£t, than what had been attempted either by Charles 

r 

or by James ^ ■ 

The difaffedlion‘of the ktmyWas the caufc of introducing a more 
memorable innovation into the conftitution of England. The ex¬ 
cellence of the criminal laws of England arifes from this circum- 
ftance, that, wl^ile they arc fufficiently vigorous for the prote£ti6h 
of the ftate, ahi of the rights of individuals,' excefs of 'puniflimeht 
is prevented, and the eftablifli'ed forms of trials are fo fair- ahd de¬ 
liberate, that they can hardly be wrefted to the deftrudion of the 
innocent, or the gratification of defpotic refentmenr. Where fno 
force is likely to interfere, by obftruding juftice,- and^difturbmg the 
order of government, frtliill incdnvemcnce can arife from the delay 
of punifhment, till every circumftancc is inveftigated, to remove 
even the flia'dow of doubt, concerning the guilt of the perfon upon 
whom it mull fall. But, with refped to crimes which proceed from 
colledive bodies of men, the public fafety requires a more com¬ 
pendious procedure, and more fevere puniflimeiit. The multitude 
of ofienders emboldens the profligate, and produces the mofl: outra¬ 
geous and extenfive' mifehiefs. This obfervation may be applied, 
with ftill greater propriety, to a clafs of men, who are placed in a 
fituation, which renders their attachment to one another more firm, 
their combinations more eafy and imperceptible, and their power 
more adive and formidable, than that of any other rank, or body 
The mutiny of citizens. Difaffedton in an army, if it does not meet with an 
immediate check, muft inevitably overpower all refiflance, and fub- 
vert the conflitution. Such are the principles which juflify the in- 


The mutiny 
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ftitution of martial law, and that harfli, though perhaps ntceflary chap. 

difcriinination between the military body and the civil members of « 

the ftate, introduced by the mutiny bill**. Such however is the 

jcalouly of the legiflature for the prefervation of the conftitution, 

that as the mutiny bill was at firft a conceflion to. necelTity, fo the 

fame ncceffity, though not adually cxiaing, is ftill fuppofed, upon 

every renewal of it, and its duration limited to one year. 

The adherence of Ireland to the intereft of James, fupported by Sunpiiesfor 
the affiftance of France, called for extraordinary fupplies; which, 
however, were granted, with fuch limitations as were extremely 
mortifying to the king j while delay, mifmanagement, and ill fuc- 
cefs, in that quarter, afforded the difeontented inexhauftible topics 
of complaint and accufation againft thofe whom his majefty had 
intriifted with the diredion tf public affairs**. 

The regulations adopted by this parliament, with refped to the View of the 
finances, deferve to be remembered with gratitude and praife. They oui'.c'rcvc 
retrenched the redundancy, and abolilhed the independence of the 
revenue, which had proved both a temptation and a fcrccn to ty¬ 
ranny, in the late reign. They calculated the cxpenccs of the mili¬ 
tary and naval cftabliflirnents, in the time of peace, and modified the 
fupplies in proportion to them. They feparated the civil lift from 
the extraordinary articles of cxpencc, and reduced the firfl: of them 
coiifidcrably below what had been enjoyed by king James. To in¬ 
culcate a'conomy and fidelity in the future management of the re¬ 
venue, they ordered profecutions to be carried on againft thofe who > 
had been found guilty of abufe and peculation**. 

The difficult efcape of the nation from popery, and the dread Severe laws 
of confplracics, may be confideved as an apology for many refolu- 'ottnwn 
dons and ads againft the Roman catholics, which favoured too much 
of a revengeful and perfecuting fpirit. It muft ftill be deeply la- 

Blr.d'ftone, vol. i. p. m 4 - ^ Journ. Commons, pafllm. 

*s Journ. Commons,-Juneai.u July, paiGm. 
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A P. menteJ, that narrow views of religion, or circumftances fmgularly 
perilous, fhoiild have thrown Shades upon a period of hiftory fo 
brilliant, and fo delightful to the liberal mind. To the honour of 
king William it ought to be mentioned, that he exerted his utmoit 
influence to reprefs this viotent temper ; and even, at the hazard of 
lofiiig his popularity, refufed to execute feverities againft Roman 
catholics, urged by the parliament. 

Svefti^ted Agreeably to the reports of their committees, the commons inves¬ 
tigated the moft notorious grievances and abufes, in the two preceding 
reigns. They entered into a minute examination of the agents and 
judges, who were inftrumental in arbitrary meafures, and illegal fen- 
tences. Refolutions of cenfure were pafled againfl: fome; others 
were committed to prifon, and profecutions were inftituted, in or¬ 
der to bring them to condign puniflhment. Arbitrary fentenccs 
were reverfed, illegal attainders repealed, exorbitant fines remitted, 
RodrelTed. and compenfations were made to the families of tliofe who had 
fuffered the extreme effects of arbitrary malice 
Reflcaion*. The reader, who wiflies to be fully informed of the ftate of the 
nation during the two preceding reigns, and of that weight of op- 
prellion with which it was overwhelmed, ought carefully to perufc, 
not only the reports of the committee of grievances, but the peti¬ 
tions reprefenting to parliament the fufierings of individuals, occa- 
fioncd by the unwarrantable proceedings and cruel fentences of the 
courts of law. Subornation of witnefles, packing of juries, the 
debarring the accufed from the means of defence, the overbearing 
menaces of judges, the elaborate perverfion of evidence, a favage 
fporting with calamity, exorbitant fines, cruel and arbitrary fentences, 
the fevereft penalties of law infliffed upon fcanty proof, to gratify 

Appendix II. ^ attainders of lord RuflcI, Algernon Sydney, 

** Journ. Lords and Commons, paiHm, Corniih, and Alicia Lyfle, were reverfed: 
particularly xjth February, ijth and i6th Oates was difeharged from prifon, and a pen- 
March, I ft April; 2 zd, z 3d and 29th May. The /ion fettled upon him* 
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the pique or refentment of a tyrannical prince*'; thefe conrcy to ^ H^A P. 
the mind a more precife and affcdling conception of national mifery, 
than what is excited by fpeculating. upon the confequences of new 
claims of prerogative, and the nnconditutional religion of the prince. 

It is unnecelTary to attend to apologies for the negleA of forms, in 
order to vindicate the expediency of the revolution. Feeling 
quickly and powerfully perfuadesj we feel anew that irrefiftible 
neceHity, which conilrained all parties and orders of men, to feek 
for refuge and deliverance- by whatever means it could be obtained. 
Indignation, fympathy, congratulations, by turns agitate the mind, 
and eftablifh, in the hearts of every well-informed citizen, a monu¬ 
ment of gratitude to thofe illuftrious patriots, who, under heaven, 
were the inftruments of refeuing their cotemporaries aiid.pofterity 
from the yoke of defpotifm. 

Many of the examples of oppreflion to which we have alluded, 
were occafioned, either by the inftitution of courts unknown to the 
conftitution, or by the ordinary courts of juftice having exceeded 
their powers, and perverted the laws, which ought to Have been 
their rule of judging and puniftiing. By the bill of rights, fuch 
courts and fentences were declared to be contrary to the conllitution. 

To extend the fame equal difpenfation of juftice to every part of the 
kingdom, the court of marches in Wales, in its very conftitution 
favourable to arbitrary power, was abolilhed. Courts of confcience, 
which had been found to affbrd a cheap and fpeedy courfe of obtain¬ 
ing juftice, and highly beneficial to the commercial intereft, were 
eftabliflied in nioft of the cdnftderable towns in England 

The unanimity and alacrity with which both houfes feconded the Both houftS 
views of the king, by entering into war with France, exhibited a king’s views 
ftriking example of the temper of the Englifti nation, and gave Prancc.'^*^*' 
birth to a fyftem of politics, which has produced the moft interefting 

*9 Warrington. Journ. Lords and Commons, 25th Oflober, 12th aad 19th November. 

Trials of Lifle, CorniOi, Prideaux, and Devonihire. 

’** Journ. Lords and Commons, padim. 
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C H A p. events in the hiftory of England firice the period of the revolution, 

---» It is fomewhat extraordinary, that a jealoufy of the Dutch, fo pre- 

dominant among all parties upon every other occafion, did not Ihew 
itfclf, by fuggefting objedions to a meafure principally fubfervicnt 
to their refentments and interefts. It might alio have been ex¬ 
pelled, that individuals, endowed with penetration and integrity, 
would have required time to deliberate maturely upon affairs of 
fuch magnitude, and that they would immediately have forefeen 
embarraffments, accumulation of expcnces, and the feeds of future 
coritefls, to be the confequcnces of interfering fo deeply in conti¬ 
nental interefts. So far from being ftaggered with any of thefe 
apprchenfions, they rufhed with ardour into the plan of foreign 

war; and though often diftruftful of the king, when there was no 
» 

reafon to withhold their confidence, they teftified the fiillcft appro¬ 
bation of the alliances he had made, without examining the merits 
of them, and engaged to fupport him with their lives and for¬ 
tunes in profecution of the war againft France, without fpecifying 
any particular conditions to reftrain his inclinations, or limit their 
own gencrofity 

Obfervxions. The conduft of parties on this occafion can be accounted for, 
only, by that deep and inveterate antipathy againft the French, 
which, from an early period of hiftory, forms a confpicuous feature 
in the charader of the Englifh nation. That antipathy had been 
incrcafed by the reftraints which fettered its exertions, even when it 
met with juft provocation, under the reign of Charles the Second, 
unnaturally partial to the interefts of a rival kingdom. It was in¬ 
flamed to the higheft pitch by a dread of the Roman catholic reli¬ 
gion j and it now found full fcope under the aufpices of a monarch, 

Joum. Commons, March, April, July, their manifeilo, 20th OAober ibSS, contain, 
pallim. Addreffes of both houfes, 24th and ing their reafons for aflifttng the prince of 
25th April. War was declared againft France Orange in his expedition to England. Spain 
by England, 7th May 1689. The United declared war againft France 3d May, and 
Sutes had declared war againft France by the elcdor of Brandenburg 13th April, 1689. 
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whofe ruling pafljon was the fame. A deep and cordiid fympathy, 
in this fingle point, firft united William and the Englilh nation, and 
afterwards preferved that union, notwithftanding an oppo/ition of 
prejudices and humours, which often threatened its dillblution.’ Bjr 
the voluntary confent of the parliament of England, to enter into 
his foreign connexions, and to take the lead in the war againft 
France, the fondeft wifli of William was gratified. They who con¬ 
demn continental connexions, and lament the profufion of blood and 
treafure of which they have been produdive, ought to recolleiJl, that 
they were the price which England paid for the revolution, and to 
balance their worfl: confequences, they ought to fet over againR them, 
the freedom, the profperity, and the gloiy, which were the fruits of 
that event. 

If we had known nothing more of the hiftory of this parliament, 
than that it had feated William upon the throne, and complied with 
the leading principles of his political fyftem, we fiiould hardly have 
fufpeded, that it could have failed in more trivial infliances of obfe- 
quioufnefs, or that he fhould have found it expedient, and even nc- 
ceflary, to put an end to it by a premature diiTolution. But the 
obligations, conferred upon the king by the afeendant party in the 
iioufe of commons, were too important to admit of that refped and 
deference, which he thought necelfary to maintain peifonal dignity 
and independent authority. It is found in the private intcrcourfe of 
life, that nothing tends more to render individuals negligent, and 
deficient, in the difeharge of the moft important focial duties, than 
any confufion or ambiguity in the relations, upon which thefi; 
<Juties are founded. That the child owes obedience to the parent, 
anti the private citizen fubjedioii to the maglftrate, are axioms of 
the law of nature, and of politics. But if accidental circumftanccs 
have perplexed the rules of fuperiority and fubordination, or turned 
the balance of obligation againft the fcale in which it ought naturally 
to preponderate, the claims of fuperiority, intricate and dilpufable, 
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^ anfwercd with relu£);aat and referved obedience. While the con- 

V, - ^ vention recognifed William as their fovereign, it was not poffible for 

them to forget that they had put the crown upon his head, or to.fet 
bounds to their demands for favours from a perfon, who owed fo 
much to them. While the whigs were difappointed of that engrof- 
fing influence in the councils of their prince, which they thought due 
to their meritorious fervices, they were not reftrained by the fplen- 
dour of his ancient and hereditary dignity, from betraying, upon 
particular occafions, expreflions of ill humour and rudenefs, which 
ofiended the feelings of the king, and effaced the impreffions of their 
flrfl: fervices to him. 

The whigs did well in their plan of reforming the revenue, by 
diftinguifhing its branches, appropriating the fupplies, and reviewing 
the application of them-; but, in their progrefs in this bufinefs, they 
fometimes adopted refolutions which implied a dillrufl: and jealoufy 
of the king. The fum appropriated to the civil lift was not only 
penurious, confidering how much it had been anticipated, but it was 
limited to the duration of one year, while a revenue of fifty thou- 
fand pounds per annum was afligned to the princefs Anne for life 
In vain did the king exert his utmoft influence with individuals, and 
the queen.ufe the moft earneft folicitations with her After, to preventi 
or at leaft to poftpone a meafure, which they confidered as hurtful to 
the influence of the crown, and the union and dignity of the royal 
family”. The meafure began with the tories; but it could not 
have been carried into effeft, if it had not been fecretly alfifted, and, 
in public, but feebly oppofed, by the whigs; and their behaviour, in 
this inftance, fo inconfiftent with their profeffed refolutions of oeco- 
nomy, and, before they had yet fettled the revenue of the crown, 
was believed by the king, to flow from a direct intention to affront 
and mortify him 

** Joum. Commons, 26th March, 17th July, 9th Augufl, and 30th December. 

3* Cgaau£l of the Duchefs of Marlborough, p. 34. t* Burnet. 
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Prom thefe fymptoms of the temper of the ruling party, the king 
had no reafon to exped; either liberal fupport, or great fuccefs, in-the 
profecution of a foreign war, though he entered into it with the ap¬ 
probation of hi& pailiament. The flattering promifes of the tories, 
made to him while his mind was chagrined with the mortification he 
received from the whigs, excited the hope of more generous treat¬ 
ment, and a more propitious ifllie of his affairs”. In the mean 
while, the animofity of parties, and the difagreement of the mem- 
bers of adminiftralion among themfelves, had advanced to fuch a 
crifis, as embanaffed and obftruded the progrefs of public bufinefs. 
Wc have already feen, in the debates and refolutions concerning 
the bill of indemnity, that oblique infinuations were pointed againft 
pcrloiis who filled the higheft minifterial ftations. Thefe were after¬ 
wards brought forward in the form of an open and dired attack, not 
only, as might naturally have been expeded, from membcis of oppo- 
fition, but from thofe who were themfelves in place. Mr. Howe, 
vice-chambcrlain to the queen, propofed an addrefs for removing, 
from his majefty’s prefence and counfels, fuch as have been impeached 
by pailiament, and betrayed the liberties of the nation, referring to 
the marquis of Carmarthen, prefident of the council, and the mar¬ 
quis of Halifax, keeper of the privy feal The earl of Notting¬ 
ham, together with the marquis of Halifax, was alfo pointed at, 
by another motion, for addreflIng his majefty, to difinifs from office 
thofe perfons who had accepted of a commiffion from the late 
king, to treat with the prince of Orange after his arrival in Eng¬ 
land. Great pains were taken to trace the misfortunes in Ireland, and 
particularly the abufes in the vidualling-office, to the mifeondud of 
the marquis of Halifax, to whom that department was committed ”, 
It is hardly poffible to find, in the worft of times, more virulent 
refledions againfi the prince and his minifiers, or more lamentable 
complaints of the condition of public affairs, than what occur, at 

s* Tindal. Ibid. vol. i. p. 377. Journ. Lords and Coraaions, paifim. 
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PaiTes, 


thiB period, In the courfe of the debates upon the ftate of the 
nation **. Neither did a fenfe of common danger reconcile minifters 
to each other, or promote a temporary and external union, to enable 
them to refift the fhock of oppofition under which all of them were 
ftaggering j on the contrary, they were contented to bear the fmart 
of wounds, which, they hoped, might prove mortal to their anta- 
gonifts. Carmarthen, Nottingham, Halifax, though partners in 
power, reciprocally animated with jcaloufy, were privately ufing 
their influence to fupplant each other in the confidence of the 
king 

If the whigs had been contented with a flow and gradual extinc¬ 
tion of the influence of the rival party, they might long have held 
a fuperior fhare in the emoluments of office, and in the diredtion of 
public affairs, and at laft would probably have attained to the exclii- 
five property of adminiftration. Irritated becaufe the king con- 
fulted with the tories, and dated with the impreflion they had 
already made by their attack upon lord Halifax, who had refigned 
all his offices, they now pufhed hoftilities with increafing arroganed 
and violence, in order to render their vidlory complete and feciire 
againft any reverfc of fortune. All this they hoped to accomplifli, 
by introducing a clanfe in the corporation ad, calculated to anni¬ 
hilate the political influence of their adverfarics. Every perfon, 
who had any concern whatever in the furrender of charters, was 
declared incapable and difabled, for the fpace of feven years, to 
bear or execute any office, or place of truft, as a member of fuch 
refpedive body corporate, where he was a member at, or before, the 
time of making fuch furrender. This claufe was carried by a great 
majority in the houfe of commons; and, what was more uncx- 
peded, it obtained the approbation of the lords 
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*• Grey’s Debates, vol. Lx, paflim. Rercfby. 

id and lOlh January 1690. Grey, vol. ix. p. 510. Lords’ Debates, vol. i. p. 398, 
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The king was now reduced to the neceflity of taking a bold and CHAP. 


decifive ftcp. The hopes and fears of two contending fa(fIions relied ^ j 
upon his refolution. They vied with each other in the diligence of 
their applications, and the liberality of their promifes. But the prizes 
for which they contended were unequal. The one fought only the 
chance of power, or to preferve the capacity of being admitted to 
it: the other, a monopoly, or exclufive poflefTion of it. Nor was 
the alternative of equal confequence to the king. The.queftion was The king 
not, whether he fliould prefer one party to another, but whe- *™^"^*^'** 
ther he fliould maintain the power of a preference or a choice. 

If he confented to the bill, he furrendered into tlie hands of 


the wbigs, one of the moft important branches of his prerogative, 
the free eledlon of his fervants. He confulted with his confidential 


friends: he was perplexed and agitated ; he pondered in his mind a 
defperate purpofe. He thought of relinquifliing a dignity which he 
found cumberforae and diftrefsful. He at laft fixed upon the refo¬ 
lution of diffolving the parliament**. The parliament was prorogued 
on the twenty-feventh of January, to the fecond of April: on the Diflbives the 
fixtli of February it was diflblved by proclamation; and a new par- ^ 

liament fummoned to meet on the twentieth of March, one thou- 
fand fix hundred and ninety. 


Burnet. Letters of Trevoi and Wharton. Dalrymple. Ap. part ti. p. 8e. 
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Obfervations upon the Connexion between the State of the Revenue and the 
Temper of Government.—-Progrejfive Improvements in raiftng the Supplies, 
tending to the Enlargement of Liberty. 

'^HE large revenue of the crown after the Norman conqueft, 
arifing from the great number of manors retained by William, 
rendered him and his immediate fucceffbrs. independent upon their 
people; and, confequently, abfolute and uncontrolled in the exer- 
cife of their prerogative. After the temper, as well as the laws of 
the Englifli, were completely fubdued, and almoft every idea of the 
Saxon conftitution obliterated, a variety of circumftances contributed 
to overturn the independence of the crown; and to fuggeft to the 
barons the defire and opportunity of extending their privileges. 

While the foreign dominions, derived from the conqueror, involved 
his defeendants in perpetual wars upon the continent, the lapfe of 
time, and a coalition with the interefts and habits of the Englifh, 
rendered the pofterity of the Norman barons Id's mindful of the 
conditions, upon which their fathers had obtained their pofleflionsi 
in England; and lefs zealous, about defending the rights and pre¬ 
rogatives of their fovereign, in a country with which they themfelves 
were nowife conneded, either by affection or property. . 

The transfer, and fubdivifion of manors, rendered the claims of 
the crown to the military fervices of thofe who poflelTed them, 
more intricate and difputable. The commutation of military fer¬ 
vices into feutages and pecuniary aids, though at firft more pro¬ 
fitable to the prince, infpired the notion of a voluntary contribu¬ 
tion, afterwards excited the expediation of being folicited, and, in the 
progrcls of thefe ideas, of making a bargain, and Ipecifying condi¬ 
tions. 
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tiotts, upon which their benevolences were fufpcnded. The parlia- ^ 
ment, upon the confirmation of the great charter by Henry III., Appemoix. 
granted him a fupply; and the king ifliied writs to the flicriffs, to 
enforce the obfervance of the charter; but, at the fame lime, to 
Ihow that it was a bargain, he excepted thofe who did not pay 
their fupply. Hume, vol. ii. p. q. When the fame prince again 
demanded a fupply of his parliament, he was upbraided for not 
having fulfilled his engagements to them, and therefore refufed. 

As no prince was more engaged in war than Edward I., and more 
fiequcntly obliged to have recourfe to the bounty of his fubjeCls, fo 
no prince, before or fincc his reign, did more for the improvement of 
the conftitution, or the advancement of liberty. The laws were new- 
modelled, and juftice more regularly and impartially difpenfed. 

But the moft memorable political event, in the reign of Edward I., 
and that to which we trace every fubfequent improvement, was the 
extending the reprefentation of the people, by introducing a new 
order of men into the national council. The lefler barons, originally 
tenants to the greater, became independent and refpe^tablc. The 
boroughs, emancipated from the oppreffion of the barons, by regal 
charters, began to draw feme ftiare of the wealth of the nation 
to themfelves, by the culture of manufadures and commerce. From 
their profperity Edward derived new fourccs of fupply. He in¬ 
vited them to attend in the great council of the nation; and, 
by the honour and confequence he conferred upon them, allured 
them to contribute to the increafe of the revenue. Hume, vol. ii. 
p. 89, 90, &:c. Hurd’s Dialogues, vol. ii. p. 160, 

The hiftory of the revenue exhibits a view of the progreflive Progreflive 

I r f 1 I n-i improvementE 

civilization and liberty of the people or England. The commuta- of raifing the 

tion of feudal, military fervices into money, or tax, was the confe- lending to the 

quence of increafiftg wealth; and contributed to the common advan- li'Sy!"* 
rage of king and people. The money, which the king received, pro- 

Q^q cured 
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^ cured a warlike force, fuperior in difcipline and ftrength to what 

A?piiNDir. he could have drawn, from the mufter and fervices of his military 
tenants. Security from the avocations and interruptions of war 
encouraged induflry and application to manufactures and trade, 
which, in progrefs of time, promoted a more rapid circulation, and 
more general diffufion of wealth. Their wealth, arifing from com¬ 
merce, arts, and the fubdivifion of property, raifed to confequence 
a body of men, who before had hardly been deemed worthy of the 
notice and protection of the fovereign. The commons, invited to 
the council, and inverted with power and privileges, in return, con¬ 
tributed in large proportion to the wants of the crown, and the fer¬ 
vices of the public. 

There are fome important changes, with rcfped to the public revenue, 
which have happened at different periods, and which are particularly 
deferving of attention, on account of their influence upon the conftitii- 
tion of the government,, and the manners of the people in England. 

Henry II., finding the iiiconveniencics of the feudal inftitutions 
'm the time of a foreign war, impofed a duty or fcutage for each 
knight’s fee, upon the eftates of thofe prelates who were bound to 
military fervices. This example was followed by his fucceffors:. 
feutages were afterwards extended and more frequently repeated, till 
military fervices were entirely difcontir>ued. Sir John Sinclair’s 
Hiftory of the Revenue, vol. i. p. 54. 

A fecond important revolution, in the revenue and conrtitution of 
England, was effected by the meafure of Edward I., already referred 
to, viz. his fummoning the leffer barons, or the deputies of towns 
and boroughs, to attend upon parliament, and to contribute volun¬ 
tarily to the exigencies of the ftate. This was a great example, at 
an early period, of the connexion between taxation and reprefenta- 
tion; and though often violated by the arbitrary exaCIions of his 
fucceffors, yet the precedent was remembered and urged by the 
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commons, as their undoubted right, as often as the wcafcnefi or C tt A T, 
neceflity of the crown aflordeU them a propitious opportunity of Arnuftix. 
bringing it forward. Ibid. p. 70. 

The third important alteration, with refpe<St to the revenue, hap‘*‘ 
pened at the reftoration, and confiHed in the abolition of the feudal 
rights, ftill referved to the crown. A perpetual excife upon ale^ 
beer, &c. was given to it, inftead of the incidents of wardthip, 
marriage, livery, purveyance. This gave the laft blow to feudal op* 
preffion, and contributed in an eminent degree to the liberty and re* 
lief of the fubjedi. At the fame period, all arbitrary exadion of 
taxes was declared illegal, and aboliflicd. Ibid, p, i8(). 

In this Hate of things, the fubjed had attained to a very confider* 
able degree of influence, and the income of the crown became more 
dependent, and, at the fame time, lefs precarious. Some part of 
the revenue, namely the excife, was made hereditary 3 the cuftoms, 
tannage, and poundage, were alfo beftowed for the king’s life. That 
part of the revenue which was hereditary, and given in coma)uta- 
tion for the ancient property of the crown, was now drawn from 
fixed and ftated fources; and delivered the crown from the great 
inconveniences which attended a revenue fubjeded tocafualties, fucli 
as, livery, wards, &c. and delivered the people alfo from the weight 
of oppreflion, of which the feudal prerogatives were produdive. 

Upon greater emergencies, wliich gave occafion to extraordinary 
demands, the crown, at all times, had reforted to the bounty or free 
fupply of the fubjeds who pofiTelTed property. But ftill, in thefe in*- 
ftances, the power of the fubjeds confifted, rather in a previous, than 
fubfequent control. They might refufe money in the ftrft inftance; 
but when they had once granted it, they had little .powet or tdflu«> 
ence in direding the expenditure of it. It was, however, thought 
ungenerous, to withhold fupply, when it. was demanded by the 
crown, upon a plauftble pretext or urgent occasion. Thus, after 
Charles had obtained grants for public fervices, he often mi/-fpcnf, 
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or alienated the money. Large fums were beftowed in penfions 
to members-of the commons, to retain them in the intereft of the 
crown. Inquiries were inflituted by the parliament, to difcover thefe 
aburea>; and to ehaRiie thofe perfons who were the authors or abet¬ 
tors of themi And, beeaufe thefe inquiries were eluded and defeated^, 
future fupplies were denied, everv in inftanccs where the houfe of 
commons feemed bound in hofaour to grant them r as particularly, after 
they had prompted the king to enter into war with France in the year 
one tboufand fix hundred and feventy-eight. It remained at the re¬ 
volution, to advance one ftep farther in the power of interfering with^ 
or regulating, the public revenue, viz. not only to grant it, but to 
apply it; or to fpecify the particular articles of expenditure. Nothing 
further appears neceflTary to maintain liberty and the public welfarei 
If abufes are dill committed, if the extravagance and peculation of 
minifters, and thofe whom they employ, render the public bur¬ 
dens enormous and oppreiTive, the defed is not in the conditution^ 
but in the integrity, courage, and ability, of thofe who are appointed 
to be its guardians,, and intruded with the execution of the laws.. 


APPENDIX II. 

/ 

King William vindicated from the Charge of Bigotry.—Evidences and- 
Examplh of his fteady Zeal for Liberty of Confcience. 

fays Mr. MacpBerfoni “ feemed to fall into the 
weakneis of his piedecedbr, in encouraging didenters againd 
** the edablHhed ehurch. The prejudices of James, in favour of the 
Papids, were almoft equalled by thofe of William for the Calvinids.” 
Maepherdm's Hiftoi^y,- vol. i. chap. 9. Of the comprehe;idon bill the 
fitne author fays, ** Hispredeceffor^ in all hii frantic fchemes of religion^ 
eottid not have propofed a ritore impoUtio meafure. The conduct of 

« WUlianL 
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“ William was compared with difadvamage to the 

“ tolerance of Jamea, aa more ought to be expofled A9f$^inx^j 

“ former than from the latter.” Ibid. 

^ * ' 

Thefe expreiliona amount to a dire^ eharge againfl^ Willitflp^lt 
that he was infedled with bigotry, or an unreafonable partiality tQt 
Cilvinifin, and that the meafures which he was prompted, thro^^gh the 
influence of thofe prejudices,, to purfoe, were mcoufiilieQt vvith wifo 
policy. 

There is not, iu the whole hiftory of William} ft Angle adiou Evidences of 
that favours of bigotry, or wild attachment to any partictilar form waUofL ‘ 
of worfhip, or fyftein of religioaa opinions? while t|hereare many ^’^***^ 
evidences of his moderation as a proteflrant, hb indulgence towards 
Roman catholics, and his confiilcncy and perfeverance as a friend to? 
toleration. > 

When king James folicited his confent to the repeal of the tefts, 
he declared it to be his opinion, that Roman catholics ought to be 
permitted the free exercife of their religion, but fxcluded ifoisv 
offices of public truft. Burnet. . *•' i ' 

Upon his firft approach to London, he gave ftridl orders to take 
care of the papifts, and to fecure them from all violence. When 
he arrived there, he renewed the fame orders. Ibid. ^ 

After his acceffion to the throne of England, William uniformly 
diftovered an anxiety to extend indulgence to all diflerepc^fed^ 
which aflumed the pretext or colour of confcvtncc. Wbih he 
carneftly wiffied to admit moderate diflenters into the body of,tb« 
church, he exhibited an example of difintercfted, porfaftpa impditk 
lenity, by endeavourbg to obtain an from oam of 

allegiance for fuch members of the cftablifocd^ 
that oath irreconcilable with their engagemmj^,^ SPitlHip 
king. He repeatedly dUHppointed the expea^M%t]f,f checked 
the zeal, of his beft aflGj^ledifuhje^ ftmopg the protellaats^by oppo- 
fing hailh meafures towards the Romao cgthol^ which could nob 

be 
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C I^A p be carried into cffe^ ^ithbut his confcnt. The lords prefented an 
Aj^fEN Dix. addrels to the king, the tt<rcnty-fifih of June one thoufand fix hundred 
~ and eighty-nine, praying him to' prohibit French proteftants from 
corhing to "Whitehall *0f St. James*s park, and to order all French 
paplib, Who were 'not houfeholders, to leave the kingdom. To 
this the* kittg replied, That, after deliberation, he found it would be 
hurtfid to the' nation to comply with this recommendation, and that 
as he had promifed to protect Roman catholics while they lived 
peaceably, he thought fit" to fiifpcnd fuch a proclamation till their 
Jordlhips had farther confidered it. 

Many of the Roman catholics acknowledged with gratitude the 
moderation and tendernefs of William’s government. 

But it may be afked, Why did he change the eftabliflied religion 
in Scotland ; and did not the abolition of epifcopacy, and the infti- 
tution of prefbytery there, bear the evidence of a flrong partiality to 
the lattdr ? f anfwer, That this was a matter in which he had no 
choice. The abolifliing prelacy in Scotland was juft as much a 
condition of his reigning there, as the abolilhing the ecclefiaftical 
commiflion, and confenting to all the other articles of the bill of 
rights, WeW the conditions of his reigning in England. The poli¬ 
tical fentiments of the clergy, and of the members of the cpifcopal 
church'bf Scotland^ and the part they a£l;ed at the revolution, fixed 
an* unalterable oppofition between their intcreft and that of the 
prince of Ortfige*, ’jind^ upon the event of his fuccefs, enfured the 
fupcribril^ of the prelbyteWans. The bifliops, clergy, and univer- 
fitiel, in £ftg!lktid, rembftfttated againft the arbitrary meafures of 
James; fhdflfgh fdme of them afterwards retraced, or did 
not proceed tfofififlehtly and ■^igorotifly, yet the church unqueftion- 
ably had the merit’ j6f the lirft fteps in that revolution which 
railed Wilftam to*the throne. On the contrary, the cpifcopal 
clergy, in Scotland, became acceflary tO^thc arbitrary meafures of 
James, by approi^g of them, and devoting themfelves, in the moft 

4 fcrvilc 
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fervlle tenns, to honour and fupport biro, white Imj 
career of enthufiafai. See Addrefles di the Biihops and ti 

Scotland, Temp. Jac. Balcarras*s Memoirs. ^ ^ 

In England, proteftants of all denominations concurred in 
revolution, and were equally^ entitled to the prote^ion and ia>muy 
nities which were the fruits of it. In Scotland, not only th® clergy*, 
but laity, were divided in dieir fentiments concerning the revolu* 
tion, according to their religious principles. The prefbytcrians de¬ 
clared for the prince of Orange; the cpilcopals adhered lip king 
James. Dundee and his followers were all of the latter perfuaiion. 
The eftablilhment of prcfbytory in Scotland was therefore a neccflary 
rcfult of the ftate of ^politics, and no evidence of any big^tted pre- 
diledion in William for that religion. He highly difapproved of 
the violent proceedings of the prelbyterians, and ufed his utmofl; 
inBuence to retrain them. He feemed particularly anxious to pre¬ 
vent the difraiffion of the epifcopal clergy who were wUling to take 
the oaths, though they fciupled to adopt the forms of the prcfby- 
terian worfliip. Life of Carftares, p. 43, 44, 45. He defired, that 
fuch epifcopals as did not yield to the preibyterian government, 
might have the fame indulgence in Scotland, t^at the prefbyterians 
enjoyed in England. Ibid. p. 49. 

When the original draught for the fettlement of preibytery in 
Scotland was feat to William, after deliberating and converfing with 
Mr. Carftares upon this fubje^t, he didated feme jetparks to be re¬ 
turned to the commons, which equally evince a folid judgment apd 
a pure and delicate confeienoe; particukirly, inftead of tho ratifica^ 
tion of prefbyterian government, as being the of 

Ch/tJTs church in this kingdom, he defired that it mi^ be quaUi> 
fied with the additional claufe as ejiablijhed by 4 sw. He cx- 

prefled great diflatisfadion with the condud of lord MeWill, his 
commiffioner, in the Scotti% parliament, for having exceeded his 
powers, from a deflre to gratify the violence of the prefbyteriaas. 
Tindal, voL i. p. 473 * See chap. xviiL 


When 
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^ ’ Wien the laws in favour of cpifcqiacy was 

tAativDix. pa^d, it that i^fcopacy was contrary to the genius 

' and con{U|:utip& of the church of Scotland, for the king w(^ld not 
COO^nt W H {dfii&i And (implo condemnation of that religion. 

^ A/ieiliRfkihle example of William's abhorrence of perfecution, 
Hand dF:-blaidd&:acyt>with refped to xnatters of con&ience, appeared 
f upon the ^donation oath ii*om Scotland being tendered to him. 
When 4ke came to repeat the claufe in the oath, bf which he was 
bound to root out^ Iiereticsjvhe deOredt it<might be underdood, that 
he did not mean by thefe words, thattdte-waa under any obligation 
to become' a perfeeutor. The comn^Bootra anfwered, that the 
meaning of the^oath did not import it. He replied, that in that 
fenfe Only he took the oath. Kennet. 

If William really had any propenfity to favour protcHant diffenters, 
more than the church of England, he had the faireft opportunity of 
doing it, by conftnting to the corporation aiSt as modelled by the 
whigs, which would’’have greatly increafed the political influence of 
the prefbyterians j and yet, rather than confent to this, he chofe to 
dtlFolve his parliament. 

^^hc^ any perfon of private ftation fhews himfelf to be a friend 
to toleriition, he is often confidered as a friend alfo to the fe^l, or 
Dptfuona, which fl^ipd in need of it. Vulgar minds, which know 
not what it is^ to efteem or to love any thing, out of the narrow 
circle of.their own party, cannot feparate the ideas of tolerance and 
approbation; whereas lenity and forbearance are confiftent with a 
very low eiUmation of the underftanding and principles of the 
perfons, towardsftwhom they are cxercifcd. 

But admitting that thefo obfervations afguit William of the charge 
of bigotry, dodhey not ftill arraign the wifdom of his policy ? Was 
^ his feheme of comprehenfion pradic|blc» and expedient ? Did not 
dhd attempt expofe him to' fufpicion and cenfure, and alienate the 

affedions 
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JEnglaadf Qnr^OQ'# Piiur|v, j|i j 

^^ollcdipOf 

fcntfwjl irit^i Eoglf^, th»f| Nr<^ fi|(M#')W 

any probable view of foci^eis, jt miift havebiiO ai|(jii;p ^ipdeffHy 
retolutloQ* Men m of 


rbofe posjudioeo ^bMi iid^Mnitlbll^ 

wbm a 

fpired them^iw^ « 

by which they 'ttc htttoti^jaad^^ilPpfi^ If 

48 a feafon, when periSme^ihi imT 

•make oonceiBons i 0 ^ 
confider as their fivalt, it fftlftlifc 

vinced them, t|ie idSftance and ip^l^^lhet ath44|^ 
penfible to the ffennanent fecurity4a ^h j| | j^y 
prc-cipinei^ In thefe view8| tbe»rev 
tunity for a fcheme of umon and oonipv^PM 
dently have contributed t(|||f)oUd8ah''iMe||H»e^ an^ the ineredh of 
national power. The clergy of the ohtirch ofi^£nglaad we^^ them* 
felves fo far influenced by thefe coniideratioiu, that they li|A pre¬ 
vious to the revolution, propofed a g|aA of union j and ^Ibrne of 
their moft eminent members were employed^||l^paring eoncefliOm 
for reSlIlciling and uniting moderate dlflbntm. Old Mbton. 

If the fcheme of comprehension was not apparently impntdicable» 
was it liable tP ^oy objection upon the fcore julUce, or foittfd 
policy i Juflice and found policy are, it is to be hopedp^iislepai^y 
united; and the more exa&ly meafures of governmwit ave con¬ 
formed to the maximfgl^ jpflice, the n#re cfibeiuaSy national 
welfare, and all the p^ofes found fxdicy, refer to that 

grand objed, be promoted<|^ ' * 

Is it not unjuil and tyr^ntcal, to^ymen under political difad- 
vantages, when they cannot be charged with any political guilt? 

• * *• Does 
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Does not every meafure tending to this effect, deduce fomewhatt 
from the aggregate of national ftrength ? Is not the fiimmit of poli¬ 
tical perfedlion obtained, when the members of the community, of 
e>^ry defeription, ftand precifely upon the’^ fame footing, with refpe<Jl: 
to immunities, the difpenfation of juflice, and the capacity of honour 
and employment ? 

As it has been found, thaf the proteftant religion, in general, lias 
bee^ moft favourable to tlie ptogrefs of civilization and the exten- 
fion of liberty, fo it has been alfo found, that thefe effeiSts arc moft 
perfect and confpicuous, where the fpirit and rules of proteftant 
churches have been moft tolerant and liberal. The ardour and 
perfcverance, with which William profecuted a relaxation of the 
lefts, and the bill ♦of comprehenfion, fo far from deferving to be 
branded with the cenfure of narrownefs and bigotry, arc illuftrious 
evidences of that wifdom and liberality which refie<5t the higheft 
honour upon the human character. 
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CHAP. XIL 

♦ « 

King ccnjurcd for having dijfolved^ the Coyivcntion Parliament.-^Commi/- ■ 
fions of the MiliUa changed in favour of the Tories.—-Many Whigs continue 
in Office.—'The Tories mojl fuccefful in the Eleifions.-—Second Parliament 
of Ihtlliam meets.-^Debates loncerning the Settlement qf the Revenue. — Re- « 4 || 

Joliitions. — Obfervations,—A Bill for ratifying the A8ts of the Convention^ 
and for Giknowledging the Titles of the King and i^een, introduced by 
the Jl higs — canted. — Bills, for abjuring King James—forJicuring theGo- 
. ’ n,ve/it—fot t ejloring the Chat ter of London—The laft oppofed by the Whigs 
— bbotifes.—The Tories obtain a Vote of Thanks to the King, for 
haviig ihcingcd the Militia.—The Lords inflitule an Inquiry concerning the 
ChaiaUcis of the Offiuers appointed to Commiffiions in the Militia.—Bill for 
eitatling the Forfeitures from thofe who had accepted Commiffiions without 
the legal ^laliffiaticns.—Atl of Ciace.—State of Ireland,—Duplicity of 
Tynonnel.—The Protejlanis alarmed.—James lands in Ireland.—The Par¬ 
liament meets there.—Arts of Settlement and Explanation repealed. — Oppref- 
fve Conjequenccs of the Repeal.—Abi for indemnifying the Proprietors to be 

ufoicd by it.—AA of Farfiture.—AAs fatal to the Protcjlant Cleigy .— 

• » 

l^iolent Pioicedings againjl the Proteftants.—EJjeA of the Government of 
' Janics*in Ireland upon thuMinds of the Enghffi.—Mai pal Sihombcrg fnt 

to Ireland—William goes there—gains a complete ViAoiy. 

* • 

cllfl'olutlon of the convention parliament, which hail been the c Ji a r. 
Inflrumcnt of’the revolution, weakened the Influence of the , , 

AAhigs, and was cenfured as an evidence of the imprudence, *as much 
as of the irigratitude, of the king. The premature death of the parent J "j'; 
nroves more deeply calamitous to the child, v\hcn left in Indigence, I'l^v 
involved in litigation, and ihreatciu'd with the oppreflion of a pouer- uh^Liition 
ful, inlcirciing intereft. Y/hat but tlic continued afledion ami lofttr- ^ 
i«i"'caie of tliat party, wliich had put rnjal power into thj Iiands 
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of William, could defein||it againft the malignity of Internal fadlon, 
and the violent attackb of foreign hoftility *. ^ 

The king, unwilling to give an open and a decided piefcrcnce to 
^ny parly, retained at leaft an equal number of the whigs in the of¬ 
fices of adminiftration \ In a new commillion of the militia of 
London, the torics wcic prefcircd, almoftto the entire cxclufion of 
their antagonifts; but thu. mealiire was confidered as afteding paitic'. 
in their religious, rather than in their ovil, iiitei efts. The commillions 
in the militia, under the influence of thofe who firft advifed the 
king, had been given to many of the diffenters; and tlii^ was com¬ 
plained of by the friends of the church, as a moitifying evidence of 
his diftrufl of their fidelity, and of his partiality to their i ivals. To ap- 
peafe their difeontents, and to conciliate the favour of the toric'?, upon 
whofe fuppoit he was now to throw himftlf, he had found it ntccflaiy, 
during the interval of pailiament, to change the lieutenancy of the 
niilitia in London. That the church might have full fatisfadion, 
he referred the new -appointments to Compton, bifliop 6f London; 
who, in thefpirit of ictiibution, turned out the diflenters, and placed 
in their room the moft zealous torics 

W 

The whigs, however much diflatisfied with the clinblutlon of par¬ 
liament, did not choofe to exprefs their refentment by rtfijning the 
places ftill left in their pofTcffion. Regardlefs, pci haps, of einplumcnf, 
they might expedl to avail themfelves of the influence of office for 
re-eftablifliing their party; or, moved by more libeial piinciples, 
they might think it dangerous to abandon the new government, en¬ 
tirely, to the management of perfons, whofe principles were fufpeded 
of being unfriendly to its fpirit and conftitution. 

‘ Warnngton’s Impartial Inquiry. the exchequer. Sir Stephen Fox, and Mr. 

* Two iia)S before the parliament met, Thomas Ptiham, were brought into the bonrd 
lordb Monmoi th, Wainngton, anJlirH. Ca- of treafury : the earl of Pembrofet i s iii idc 
pel, were difmifled from the tieafury , over firAloid of theadmiialt^, in room of lord loi 
which fir John Lowthf r, a tory, was appointed nngton. 
topiefidc. Mr. Hampden, a whig, wasconti- * Burnet, 1690. 
nued in the treafury, and made chancellor of 

• Whatever 
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, Whatever the fentiments and wiflics of the king might be, it was ^ A P. 
evident, that fuperior influence in parliament muft of neceflity afccr- «- —^ « 
tain the ilrength of contending parties, and determine the choice of 
his minifters. In the contefts for eledions, both parties deviated 
from a due rerpe«51: to candour and truth, by putting the hardeft con- 
ftrudlion upon the meafures and conduct of their opponents, 'flic 
members who had voteil for the corporation bill, were reprefented as 
friendly to republican principles, and bent on the ruin of the church 
The whigs retaliated, by infinuating that the lories were enemies in 
their hearts to the revolution; and, in confirmation of this charge, 
publilhed lifts of thofe members who had voted againft the rcfoliiiion 
of the commons with refpetfl to the abdication of the crown \ 

• The tories not only prevailed, in procuring a majority of members TJiPio-tc 
fiom the counties wher^ their natural ftrength lay, but, ftimulated by 
refentment at the affront levelled againft them by the corporation bill, 
made luccefsful efforts in many oi the boroughs, wdiere their anta- 
gonifts had intended to exclude them frt^ any capacity of influence *. 

The new pailiament met on the twentieth of March, one thoufand p#r- 

• 1 an I lit ot 

fix hundred and ninety. The choice of Sir John Trevor to be their ^^lllllla 
fpeakcr, indicated the fuperior ftrength of the toiies, in the houle of 
commons ^ The king ticchiod ^is intention of going to Ireland, 
and lolicitcd the afliftance of parliament to enable him to profccutc 
the war with \igour. He mentioned the lmpoitan<!te of making the 
icvenuc a fund of cicdit, in order to laife the fupplics more expedi- 
tioufly. His incfl’e^fual endeavours, for obtaining an adf of indem¬ 
nity in the lall patliament, were alligned .is the rcafon for an afl of 
grace, to extinguilh all differences among his fubjCifts. 

Addieffes wcic picJcntcd by both houlf^, containing cxprelfions of 
their thanks for his ftiajefty's fpeech, and of their refolutions to fup- 


♦ R'llph, \tl n. p 190. 

' Bun Li, i6yi 

<* “ Ilcing 1 tory in prinn,! , he undertook 
to manage th it party, pro\ iJed lie might be 


" ruiriricd wall fuch Aims ( f money 1 mif' i 
piirdufc (oint voli', nid bt Jiiriltj intf' 
“ pr dtiic of buMiig oft nitn, in wl t/i il 
“ lung huhtrto JcLjit llnditr xule-.” Birnct. 
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Cffning the 
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the revcttuc. 


port the go^rh^i^; and, agreeably to the tenor of his requeft, the 
commons entered upon the bufmefs of the revenue and fupply 
Sir John Lowther Tntroduced into the heufe of coijimons a 
motion for fettling the revenue upon the king and queen for life, in 
thg fame manner as it had been granted to their predeceflbrs *. The 
convention parliament had found that the revenue expired with the 
abdication%f the king; the motion now lhade was therefore fup- 
ported by arguments drawn from expediency, and the perfonal 
merits of the king. The revenue was a reward which the nation 
was bound, by irrcfiftible obligations, to confer upon a prince, who 
had refeued them from the brink of ruin, and who was about to 
engage in a new feene of labour and danger, to extend the benefits 
of reformed government to the filler kingdom. The reputation of 
England, in the eyes of Europe, was intimately conneded with the 
iflTuc of this queftion. What foreign Hale would either efteem the 
charadler, or confide in the alliance, of a people, who requited fuch 
a benefador with diftruft ingratitude “ ? 

In the difeuflion of this queftion, the whigs refumed the argu¬ 
ments which had been infifted upon in the’tonvention parliament; 
and, in anfwer to thofe, who laid fo much flrefs upon the fervices 
and virtues of the prince now ugon the throne, it was obl'ervcd, 
that thefe were foreign to the queftion, and tended to millcad judg¬ 
ment b)ii the infliecce of affedion. Secure thcmfclves from danger, 
it became them, in the moft enlarged fpirit of patriotifm, to cred 
bulwarks for the liberties of pofterity, and, in the reign of a mild 
and generous prince, to eftablif^ regulations which w'ould control 
the will of wicked and tyrannical fucceffors 

We are not, however, to conclude, that the fentiments and votes 
of the members, in the houfe of commons, upon this queftien, were 
cxadly divided according to the influence of party. Though the 


’ Journ. Commons, 26th March, 

y Grey’j Debates, vol. f. p. 8. 


* Grey's Debates, vol. v. p. 8. 
“> Ibid. 
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fyftem of the tories was more favourable to prerogative, wiilch was chap. 
either to gain, or to iofe, by the ifliie of the conteft, and though fomc u - 

of the leaders of that party had recommended thenifelves to the 
king by the liberality of their promifes, yet there were others, who, 
imprefled by the weight of argument, thought it of the greateft im¬ 
portance to hold the crown in a ftate of dependence upon the 
people; and among the whigs, a few, perfonally attached to the * 
king, and implicitly adopting his I'entiments and views, feparated 
thcmfelvcs from their friends, who, upon fyilematic ground, con¬ 
tended for rertridions in*the dilpofal of the public revenue 

After the debate had run out into a confiderablc length in a Rtfoluuonj. 
general ftrain, it was with propriety reduced to order and preeifiou, 
by diftinguifliing between the cilablilhed revenue and tlie occjlional 
fiipply, and was brought to a conclufion which feemed to be 
founded upon equity, and which provided fu/Iicicntly for the fup- 
port of the royal dignity, without eftablifliing fuch independence, as 
might render the fovcrelgn indifferent to the opinions and affe£J;ions 
of his fubjeds. The principal branches of the excife, which had 
been conferred upon Charles the Second in lieu of his hereditary 
revenue, were fettled upon king William. Th%cuftoms were con¬ 
tinued to him for four years, with a claufc to make them a IjKUiity 
for the raifing of moneyj:owards a fupply; and becaufc the iwenuc 
had been formerly fubje<fl:ed to heavy anticipations by the royal 
grants, it was now enabled, that ail future anticipations of the fund^ 
fhould expire at the death of the prince who bellowed them. A 
fupply of one million two hund]i||d thoufand pounds was granted 
to his majefty, for public occurreftces between that time and. 
Michaelmas **. * 

Thcfe were the only public mcafures in which the diftinftion of ob]tiv.-idonj. 
parties was lefs obvious and regular. Other fubje<fts of debate, in 


** Burnet, 1690. 

** journ. Commons, 26th, 7th, 8th, 9th, and 31ft March, ad and 3d Aprif. 
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both houfes, though often important to national intereft, were evi¬ 
dently blended with the vie,ws of parties, and the ifliie of them 
afforded an exad criterion of their comparative ftrength, and of their 
various fuccefs. Accommodated to their peculiar circumftances, were 
the different plans and weapons with which they waged their poli¬ 
tical warfare. The whigs, inferior in numbers, and declining in 
the favour of the court, relied chiefly •upon the fortune of incidents, 
and endeavoured, by ftratagem or fyrpiifc, to turn their enemies out 
of the ftrong holds of. power; the lories, confiding in the ftrength 
of numbers, and dated with recent vi(ftory, openly proclaimed the 
attacks which they intended, and feemed to wifti, not only to con¬ 
quer, but to affront and humble their antagonifts. T<hus the whigs, 
under the cover of zeal for the new fettleinenr, introduced fuch bills 
into parliament, as reduced their opponents to the neceflity, either 
of contradidfing- the principles they had formerly maintained, or of 
defending them at the hazard of lofing the favour of the court. 
The latter, irritated by attacks from which they did not efcape 
unhurt, availed thcmfelves of their fuperiority to carry many refolu- 
tions and votes, evidently contrived to mortify their opponents. 
Thefe obfervations ^ill be illuftrated, by examples of the mbft re- 
markabte debates and meafures which occurred in the courfe of this 
feifictHKf parliament. 

As the changing the convention into a pailiamcnt, however 
neceffary, was carried with difficulty, it muft naturally have occurred 
to the friends of the revolution,' that the ratification of that mca- 
•fure, by a parliament regularly c^ftituted, would be of the greateft 
confequence to prevent future^uputes concerning its propriety, and 
to fUengthen the prefent eftablifliment. The whiga contrived, with 
great addrfifb, to interweave with this motion another which was 
lels palatable to the toriefi while it feetned to be recommended by a 
regard to the perfonal fafety and honour of the king. A bill was 
brought into the houl'e of lords for acknowledging their mqjefties 

. 2 rightful 
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^ rightful and lawful fovereigiis of thefc realm?', and for declaring all *■' ^ P- 

the ads of the laft p|rliamcnt to be good and valid The abdica- 
lioii of the late king voted by the common?, and the adinifllon of 
the prince of Orange to the throne, independently of the right of 
his wife, were meafures repugnant to the principles of the torics. 

They had taken care, however, to guard againft cxclufion fiom 
office, by profe/fing fuch’pradical maxims as coimtcraded the i-olfon 
of tlicir political theory; for they hail declared, that they would 
'obey and ferve king William, after ho was feateil upon the throne, 
with as much fidelity, as if his title had been eflabliflied upon the 
found foundation of hereditary fuccefiion. But now they were 
again cliallcnged to enter into the field of political controverly, and 
to render an account of their principles to the public. A recantation 
of them mud wound their pride, and fliakc their credit for integrity, 
adherence to them might offend the king, and fccincd indeed to 
clifquaUfy them for future truft and fer\iccs. Prom the diirieulty of 
this dilemma the tories endeavoured to efeape, by palling over, or 
by flightly oppoling, the firft claufo of the bill which regauled the 
king’s title, and by direding the whole force of their oppolirion 
againff that part of it which eflabliflied the validity of the ads i f 
the convention parliament. They contended, tliac it was m nt 
||,xpcdient to acquiefee fileiuly in wdiat had been .ilie-ady done, than 
to confer fupcrlluous authority upon* meafures wliich deiiared fiom 
the common forms of the conflitiidon The danger tviilemly 
ailfing fioin ^ny hints of fufpicion concerning the iawfulncfs of an 
an'embly, on whofe authority the mofl important tranfadlon. refled, 
together wnth the perfbnai influence of the crown, whicli, in il.is 
queftion, w'as exerted on the fide of the whigs, p-evailcd agaiidl tiic 
inclinations of the party in powder, and it was carried in the j^/iiru.a- 
tive. The tories did not venture to incur the ha/.aid of a f.cond 
defeat, by debating upon the merits of this bill in the hvjui'e of co- 1 - 

'3 Joujn. LordJi ;th April. '* Ralph, \o'. A. Ln DlI).-. i., 'J i. 
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• mons. .was read twice on the day of its being prefented, and if 
was agret< K that it {hould be read a third time the next day, after 
which, it pafled 

The whigs were neither fo well founded^, nor fo po%verful, la- 
another attempt to expofe the principles, and thereby to weaken the 
influence, of their opponents. The rumour of confpiracies, and the • 
approaching abfence of the king, afforded fpecious arguments for 
exadting the ftridleft tefts of loyalty. For this purpofe, a bill wag 
introduced in the lower houfe, requiring all perlbns in oflice to take 
an oath abjuring king James. Upon this occafion, the tories 
triumphed no lefs in force of argument, than in fuperiority of 
numbers. They contended, that tlie bill of rights, the richeft; boon 
of the new government, had placed-an infurmountable banier 
agaiiift any change in the oaths; that the duties of the king on the 
one hand, and thofe of the fubjett on the other, were rcciprocally 
ftipulated, and the oaths, binding to the performance of them, cx- 
prefled with precifion. The confent of the lubjedl to the tranflatlon 
of the crown was yielded, upon the affurance, tliat the oaths, as 
they were then fixed, were to remain the only legal tells of attach¬ 
ment to the prefent king, and of being qualified to hold offices 
under him. The enlargement of the contract on one lidc, certainly 
required a coiTefponding alteration of the conditions agreed to on 
the other, and might amount to a total change of the conllitution. 
What advantage could the government acquire by the oath of ab- 
juratiop, that it did not already derive from the oath of allegiance; 
or what dangers were now impending over the nation, which could 
he either prevented or alleviated by any oath the mod jealous 
policy could invent? If, after having fworn allegiance to William, 
any petfon could reconcile it to confcience to give aid to king 
James, it was not to be imagined ihat he would be excluded fioin 
oflice by fcruples about abjuring his right, ^iit there were many, 


[ourn. Commons, gth April. 
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who, having once Avorn fulcllty to tlic prince upon the throne, ^ n a i* 
would Icrve him with zeal, wlulc, at liic lame time, tiicy chcriflied 
lach a rehned fcid'e of prol.ity, iliat it \/a, impc.lhblc limy could* 
ever be tempted,'by any conlklciation of iutcrtfl or danger, to 
fwear to an opinion which they did not admit will ilm cleared ap- 
prchenlion, and with the full conviction of the nndeilhmdmt;. Such 
peifons, digmatized and proferibed by the ])rclL'nt govciumctu, 
would be under ftrong temptations to confpirc agjiiijll It, wiiile they 
refigned their offices into tfic hafn||j, of falle-heartcd men, wl.i 
, revered religious obligations, fo far only, as they conlrilmtcJ to their 
views of gain and preferment. I'hc very propofal of a new oath 
was an injury to government, becaufc it implied a confeious diftrull, 
whicli tended to revive the drooping hopes of ijts enemies. Where 
you put a buttrefs to the building, yoji mark tlie Ijiot of weaknefs 
and danger. By attempting to fortify the king’s title with oaths 
unknown in any former reign, his oflicious friends invited more 
curious and elaborate ferutiny, which might fpread the malignant 
dilbu'c of political fccpticilm. Of uniformity in fpcculative opinions 
no fociety could boaft, and every experiment for this purpofe, 
pregnant \\lih aiumoflty and divifion, remained a monument of the 
igtiora'icc and temerity of thofe who fuggefted it. Unity of intcrell 
and defign, the colledcd exertion and untaiuled probity of every 
deicrijition of clli/cns, conftituted the Arcngth and glory of a na¬ 
tion, and would be found, in the prefeut ftatc. of England, the 
moft pow'crful guardian of the rcformelf government, and of the 
title of the king attached to it ‘ , The bill was thrown out by a rejeaed. 
majority of an lumdrcd and ninety-two to an hundred and fixty- 
fivc’k 

The torkr, aware that the rejedion of the oath of abjuration r^, 
would be made a pretext for infufmg fufpicions of their loyalty into 
the minds of the people, embraced the firft opportunity to av§rt 


C’U-v'i Dibntc'. vol. 'w. p. *’5. 
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*’• them, by propoling other mealures for the fccurliy of the prefent 
government. Tlie furpeiifion of the habeas corpus, the mofl obvious 
and efre(51:ual plan for this end, afibrded their opponents advantages 
of argument, which iliey were unable to defeat by Influence alone; 
they therefore had recoin fe to fiich moderate refolutions as were 
carried by the approbation of every party 
in'); One of the moft unexpeded arrangements of parties in the coiirfe 
of this feflion, ‘WXis exhibited in the fevcral queftions and debates 
wbicli related to the charter ||§the city of London. The whigs had 
acquired tb.c liighcfl: merit from the flrmnefs with which they had 
ojipofcd the lirfl; cflbrts of regal ufurpation, in recalling the charters 
of the corporations, while the tories in general had confented to them, 
and, by their fervility to prerogative, had a deep fhare in thofe ac¬ 
cumulated opprcfllons w'hich directed the eyes of the nation towards 
the prince of Orange. It was moved in the houfe of commons, that 
a bill flioukl be brought in, for revcrfing the judgment of the king’s 
bench, in favour of the crown, againft the city of London While 
this motion, originating with the tories, intimated a penitent renun¬ 
ciation of their fentiments, the warm oppofiiion it met with from 
the whigs, carried the appearance of unaccountable Inconfiftcncy with 
the principles, on which they had formerly prided thcmfeivcs. 

Upon a nearer fnrvey, it appears, that intcrefted motives influ-r 
cnccd the public cnndu<51: of both parties upon this occafion. 'riic 
(oiics w'cre anxious to en^fs the merit of reftoring the firfl; city in 
the kingdom to its privileges; and, as an acknowledgment of their 
fcrviccs, they might rcafonably exped that a preference would be 
given to their friends in the new cledion of magiftrates. The whigs, 

*“ journ. Commons, 29111 April, It was it. Journ. Lonli, 8th May. This lull was 
piopofcd by the tories in the houfe of lortb, not carried thiougli before the adjeurnment of 
that an oath fliould be taken, not to aflill king Parliament. 

james, or any of his inftraments, knowing Journ. Commons, 8th, 22d, and z^ih 

theft to be fuch; and that fmcic peiialtics April, 
fhould be inflided upon all who rtfufed to ukc 
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foi’Lfceliig tlie advantages wliicli might redound to their adverfaries ^ P. 
I’loin this meafure, but unable to controvert its eflontial juftice and <■ 
propriety, were conflrained to have rccourfc to a refined fpecics of Opjvf^d by 
aigunicnl, and to reprefent the redrefs propofed, as enfured by the 
inherent principles of the conftitution. The very (picllion, they 
flic), ought to be avoided, becaufe it conferred upon the fentcncc 
of corrupt judges a degree of authority dangerous to liberty, and 
dii'paraging to the laws of their country. To revife a judgment 
was, in efl’cdl:, to fuppol^^iat it had obtained a legal cxillcncc. 

The fuperior courts reverfed the fcntencc of inferior ones, hccaufe 
the conllifution had empowered tliem to do fo; and the rule of 
llie law was often fo obfeure and perplexed, that it might bo mil- 
apprehended, v^itfiout any deviation from purity of intemion. Put, 
in t!ie inlUncc referred to, the error was wilful and pcrvcii'c, hc- 
i. lufe llie fcntencc was notorioufly unjufl. It was alfo ohjeded to 
the bill, that it was piiHied forward with too much celerity, and 
uMi inadc'jiutc to that cxtenfion of privileges which the corpora¬ 
tions were iullly entitled to cxpedl ,In order to afhfl; this ar- 
gnipont, a j)(.lilion, in the fame fpirit, was prefented to the houfe 
by the coininou council of the city ; but, being found to contain 
a cliiin of new privileges, it was warmly opjiofcd by the toi'ics, 
as invading the royal prerogative, from which the grant of them 
(night to How*'. The attempt of the whigs to obftruift the bill 
in the houfe of lord'?, by petitioning for a delay, was alfo unfuc- P.iri.b.tii 
cc*‘-ful, though it palfed there only by a majority of two votes”. 

The thanks of the houfe of commons were prefented to his ma- Th toii sri.- 
jelly, for the great care he had exprefled of the (jjbureh of England^ tj»-ii,i , to ti.; 
in the late alterations he had made in the lieutenancy of the city ,ni"kji iXV 
of London Tins meafure may be jullly tonfidered as the ftrongcll 
evidence of the fuperior influence of the torics, and of the infolcnt 


* Grej’s Dtb.i't , \o]. Y. p. 58. 
■“ Joujn. Coinincnfi 17111 April. 
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exertion of that influence. They were aware that the changes in 
the cominiflions of the milltijj which had b^ch diicclcd by tlicm^ 
iiiiid have furnifhed their cue.nies w'ith the jufteft grounds oi 
ccnfurc. To prevent this, they covered the meal'iirc with tlie 
garb of merit, by conneiling it with the iiitcrcft of the churcli of 
England. 

An inquiry was inftituted in the houfe of lords, concerning the 
characters of the perfons to whom the commiflions of the militia 
had been given. In the progrefs of thtl^iiquiry, the lords rcl'oivcd 
to call for the evidence of fir Robert Clayton and fir John Trchy; 
who, when the queftion of thanks was under the confuftration of 
the lower houfe, had oppofed it, on" account of their pcrfonal 
knowledge of the demerit, of fome of thofc perfOns, piomoted h) 
the late alterations in the militia. This refolution of the lords was 
confidered by the commons as infidious and unconftitutiona!, by 
requiring them to become accefl'ary to their own cuininationj and 
as difrefpedlful to the fovereign, by cenfuring his nomination of 
the militia, a right which \yas vefted in him by the ftatute The 
lords ncvcrthelefs perfevered in tlie inquiry, till they were Hopped 
by the adjournment of parliament 

The whigs, rcprefcnling their own merits and claims fiom the 
nation, Jaid the greateft firefs upon their condiid, contrafted with 
that of the tories, during the laft years of the life of (Charles, and 
the whole reign of James. While the latter had fupported, they had 
oppofed, arbitrary meafures; while their adveffaries had been chc- 
rilhed and promoted, they had been difgraced and haniflicd from 
the court. It is <^rtain, however, that thefe reprefentations and 
pretenfions were not uniformly true, and unexceptionable. In the 
end of the reign of James, many of the dilfcntcrs had been allured 
to accept of religious liberty, illegally tendered by the ftrctch <A 
prerogative; and fome of them had accepted places for which 


Journ. Common's, I 2 tli May 
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by thofe, who had been in office in the late reign, without the 
legal qualifications; and, that none of the forfeitures might be al¬ 
leviated or remitted, a claiife was added, ordaining them to be paid 
into the exchequer, and accounted for to the public This bill, 
if it had taken -^laci, muft have afTcdled their own friends j but 
the torics were willing to fiiffcr in their pecuniary interefts, pro¬ 
vided that they could reduce the reputation of their antagonifts to 
the fame level with their own.* After having pafled the houfe of 
commons, it wae thrice read in the houfe of lords, where fomc 
amendments were pro^'iofed; but the adjournment of parliament 
took place before thefc were agreed to by the other houfe 
An a£l of indemnity, under the form of an ad of grace from A'a of grace- 
the king, obtained the confent of both houfes, and clofcd the bufi- 
ncls of this feffion. Thirty-two perfons onfy were excepted from the 
benefit of it. It pafled in the houfe of lords without any oppofuion, 
and was tranfmitted to the commons, with this expreffive teftimony 
of their approbation, that it had pafled unanimoiiflyThough 
the objed of the bill had been’acceptable to the houfe of commons, 
yet this mode of notification might have been deemed reprehenfible, 
as a precedent for obtruding the authority of one member of ihe Ic- 
giflaturc, In order to influence the opinion of the other. Such, how¬ 
ever, was the dirpofitioii of the commons to favour the indemnity,, 
that though .this objedion did not efcape notice, yet it was not 
made the occafion of any delay, or obftrudion, to their paffing the 
bill. It was only after confeniiiig to it, that they appointed a com¬ 
mittee to fearch for precedents, and to draw up reafons^n bar of 
its being made an example 


»'< Journ. Commons, 15th May. 
Journ. Lords, 16th and ijih May. 
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I3iit though the whigs were fubmiflive in both houfes of par¬ 
liament, yet their friends and partifans through the nation loudly 
exclaimed againft* the aiilj of indemnity. A torrent of abufc was 
poured out on^ the character of the king: he was accufed of break¬ 
ing die engagements of his declaration; and of ihaking off his full 
fiiends, the whigs, to employ, in their place, men who had been 
trained and cjtercifed, in the fchool of tyranny The king, impa- 
tl^nt to afluine the command of the army in^^reHlid, put an end 
to this feffion of pailiamcnt on the twenty-third of May. 

After the convention in England, and in Scotland, had fettled 
William upon the throne, great hopes were entertained, that Ireland 
Would have -fubmitte^^o.his .^uUiorlty without coercion or flrugglc. 
The carl of Tyrconnel, the lord deputy, fluduating iu his relolu- 
tions, and incapable of retaining any attachment repugnant to his 
intereft, had, in the courfc of converfatipn with the proteftants of 
the higheft diftin£tion, made advances to a reconciliation with the 
new government of En|;land. Upon the faith of his fincerity, 
agents had been fent to ttgat with him j and it was imputed to their 
treachery, more, than la his backwardnefs, that the title of William 
was not immediately acknowledged Whether it was with the 
prolpe«5t of obtaining more favourable conditions, or with the infi- 
dious deiign of amufing cxpe<ffation, and fufpending hoftilities, till 
the arrival oT reinforcements from Frijnce, Tyrconnel ftill continued 
to maintain an.amicable intcrcourfe with the proteftants. He dc- 
claied, that though he felt the indifpenfible obligation of adhering to 
James, in c'onfequence of the*truft repofed in him, yet he would not 
ceafe to Iblich pcrpaiftion, either to furrender Ireland into the hands 
of William, or to refign his ofEce; and with the profefled purpofe 
of carryi|||^ thefe defigns into execution, he fent lord Mountjoy and 
baron Price to wait upon king Janjes at Saint Germ§ins The 
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him to explain the pnxppft of his compii/lion, and the, redoubled 
adivlty of Tyreonnet in levying and arming the Roman catholic?, 
at laft opened the eyes of the proteftants to a fenfe of his treachery, 
and of'that fatal credulity uUo.jwhieJi he h^tbegnikd them. The 
immenfe fuperiority of the Roman cathOlios# - the inveterate rancour* 
and vindidlve fpifit, of tliofe who had been deprived of their eftates 
by the ad of fettlemcnt, the barbarity of the lower clafics of the 
people, let loofc to plunder and defti'oy, fpread an upivcrfal con- 
fternation and panic among the proteftants”. With the moft 
anxious importunity they implored the fpeedy interpofition of 
England, as the only means of preventing their immediate deftruc- 
tion, and the utter fubverfion of the proteftant religion. The 
extreme tardirtefs of the convention in voting fupplics, and the 
danger of diminiftting the military force of England till his power 
was firmly rooted there, prevented William from lending affiftance 
to Ireland, adequate to the exigency and expedation of his friends **i. 

A great 


Memoirs of Ireland. 

It was btlicvcd by fomc, that king 
\Mlli.im neglefted the affaiis of Ireland, and 
did not wirti to crulh iho rcbellioftrihere, in 
Older to hare a pretext for keepi^-up a 
P.indiiig aimy, by which he iniglit morr 
firmly eflablilli his power in England. . Lord 
CU' ’ndon complains of the unaccountable re- 
riiidjiefs of William about the 'agiurs of Ire- 
J.md, and of his declining all converfation 
V itli nim upon that fubjccd. Clarendon’s 
J)i.uy, pafiim. 

Lord Dartmouth, in his notes upon Bjirnct’s 
Iliftory, fays, »• That the duke of Leeds in- 
forint’d him, that TyrconncI fent feveral 
meflages to the^ktng, intimating, that he 
was ready to deliveir up Ireland, if he 
« would but give him a decent cxcufc, by 
fending any thing that looked like a force 
to demand it. hut lord Halifax told him, 
« that it Iitl.ind was quiet, there would be 
*• po pretence for keeping up an army ; and 


“ if there was none, he would be turned out 
" as eafily as he had been brought in.” 
Dalrymple’s App. part i. p. 34c. 

Noiwithftanding thefe allegations, there 
are both arguments and hifts, which ilrongly 
oppofe the conclulions to which they lead, . if 
the danger which William incurred w.a8 ohvi* 
out and threatening, the remedy propofed was 
precarious, and attended with new, and pecu¬ 
liar danger. The reparation of Ireland froai 
England was a certain coDfequeDce of the tCr- 
bellion there, if allowed to get head. The 
advaq.tagcs which James would derive from 
the pofTelBon of Ireland, ip aoy.attcMpt to res, 
cover hii tlirone, the facifity with wjttch he 
could animate the hopes aa^ fe^dthp elFortt 
of his friends in Engluid, were ctreum(lances 
which threatened the fafety of WilJutm, and 
overbalanced any fecurity he could expert 
from a (It^nding army. We fliould certainly 
hold in dciifion the practice of the einj nic, 
tvho recommended to his patient to chenih a 
' t difcafe 
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A great number of protcftants traniported iliemfelves wltli their 
effeds into England, and thofe who remained, though profefiing 
the firideft fidelity to James, were devoted to the inlults and rapine 
of furious banditti, and nothing but the undaunted refoluiion of a 
few proteftant towns prevented the univerfal fubmiffion of Ireland 
to the authority of James 

Thus hoftilities, in Ireland, commenced under the afped and form 
of a religious war, between the Roman catholics and the proteftanta. 
Janvea, by putting himfelf at the head of the Roman catholic army, 
plunged deeper into thofc crimes by which he had forfeited the 
allegiance of England. Depending upon fuch an army, whatever 
hU private inclinations might be, he was brought under the ncccflity 
of profccuting mcafures which would rivet in the breafts of his 
proteflant fubjeds, iinpreflions of his irreclaimable hatred to their 
religion. He feemed to be only varying his efforts in purfuit of 
the fame darling objed, and endeavouring to enforce, by the fword, 
that fyfteni of fuperflition, to accomplifti which, by the influence of 
prerogative and the violation of eftablifhed laws, had been the fludy 
of hb reign. 


difeafe which was preying opon the vitals of 
his coo/litiuion, in order to eiifure him againA 
Ibme Aiddcn and deadly malady, which, after 
aH, was only contingent. 

The duke of Leeds, in the couefe of con- 
verfdtion with lord Dartmouth, might be 
ready enough, upon fcanty proof, to afcribe the 
milmanagcment of affairs m Irdand to the 
advice of lord Halifax, whom he rivalled in 
the favrur of the king; nor, fuppofmg that 
lord Halifax had given fuch advice to Wii> 
liam, is it evident that he purfoed it. 

Though the king had not entertained a 
Arong prejudice againft Clarendon, yet bis 
being obnoxious to that party in Ireland who 
had the power in their hands, and who had 
made it an exprefs condition of their openiog 
a treaty with William, that he Ibouldnot con> 
full Clarendop, fulBciently account for that 
^eferve and diflance will) which he lilteued to 


all hit offers of information and advice con¬ 
cerning the affairs of Ireland. 

The only method William could employ to 
prevent the rebellion in Ireland, before he ob¬ 
tained fupplies from parliament, was negocin- 
tion. He did aduaily employ this method. 
Colonel Hamilton was recommended as a 
pcrlbn the moll fit to treat with Tyrconncl, 
and as worthy of entire confidence. He was 
fent to Ireland to propofe offers to Tyrconncl, 
which, it is probable, would have been ac¬ 
cepted, hut Hamilton proved treacherous, and 
advifed him to hold Ireland for James. Mailer 
Temple, fon pf fir William Temple, ivhd h.id 
recommended colonel Hamilton to the- kifig, 
was fo deeply alFeAcd with the confequen'Ces 
of the millake he bad committed, that he 
put an end to his own life. 

’* Letter of Judge Keating to Sir William 
Temple. ' 

The 
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The weak enthufiafni and oftentatious bigotry of James, after his ^ p. 

arrival at Sr. Genu lins, countcra£led thole generous feelings which t__ 

were at full excited by his misfortunes and degradation, and marred 
the energy cf ihofe refources of aid which he derived from the in- 
terpofitioii of the Trench king. He devoted hiinfelf entirely to the 
converfation of thejefuits; he lillcned with implicit rcfpeiSI to their 
counfels, and feemed move antbitious to have his name enrolled as a 
meinher of tlieir fociety, than to be reftored to his throne. No 
prorpc(fl of honour or fuccefs could aliure the candidate for military 
fame to fight under the banners of a commander, who I'eemed more 
fit to prelidc in a cloiftcr, than in a camp At a time when two 
ilval miniflers contended for fuperioriry, in the cabinet of Lewis, 

James, by imprudently attaching himfelf to one of them, provoked 
the refentment of the other, which occafioned the delay, and finally 
the diminution, of the articles of proinifcd affiftance 

Under thefe difadvantages, James arrived at Kingfalc on the i„,d, 
twelfth of March one thoufand fix hundred and eighty-nine. On *“ 
his entrance into Dublin, he was met by the Roman catholic bKhops 291 ^ April, 
and priefts in iheir pontificals, bearing the hoA, which he adored as 
he walked in folemn procefiion to church, to ofler up his thanks, 
according to the mode of his own religion. His firA adl of govern¬ 
ment in the city was to new-motlel the privy council, by difmiAing 
the proteAants, and admitting Roman catholics in their place. 


The following extraftj from a celebrated 
cotemporary author, are teftimonies of the 
low ertimation in which thccharaftcr of James 
w.as held at Paris:—" D’abord il alia de- 
*' feendre aux grands jefuites, caufa tres long 
•' temps auvec cux, & fc Ics fit tons prefenter. 
•* La converfation finit par dire, qu’il etoit 
de Icur fociet^. Ccla parut d’un tres 
iTiauvni.s gout.” Memoirs dc la L'our de 
France, par la Comteffe dc Fayette, tom.ii. 
p. 117. 

'* Le depait do roi d’Anglcterre pour 
•• ITrlande, ne laiffa pas unc grande cfperar.ee 


“ au roi de le voir remontcr fur Ic tronc. II 
“ n’avoit pas etc dc long-temps cn Francrr 
" fans que I’on le connut tel qu'il etoit; c'cll- 
" a-dire, un homine entctc de f.i religion, aban- 
donnd d’unc nianicic extraordinaire nex 
" jefuites. Cc n’cut pas ete pourtant fon 
plus grand delaut a I'cgard de i.i cour. 
" Mais 11 etoit foible, et fupportoit pla'ot. fi s 
" tnalheurs par infenfibilite, que par coui.ij'’, 
" quoiqu’il ful ne avec unc extreme v.Wtur, 

" foutenue du mepris dc la mort fi couriiuii 
*‘ aux Anglois.” Ibid. p. 148. 

Ibid. p. 128. Life of James, 1690—.a. 
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On iho Icvcnlh of May the Irifli parliaincnt met, pcifcTly pic- 
parccl to enter into the views of James. Lord I’Mvoim'J, K'gc- 
llicr \’\ith the writs of fiimmoii'S, had addrefl’ed i^tlef to ali the 
clce'’>ors, recommending the perfons or wliom the hin , uid'i’d 
tlieir thoicc to fall, Tlu'fc recomutendalhI’s had li.i.h i 'I’ucn.'C, 
lluit a great majoiity of membcis returned \\v.ie attu' t{ to the 
Roman catludic intcied. In rlie iipi'’i Iiouu, out ul f \'y-niiie 
protedaut j^cers, only il\e; and nut - ' tv.t!.yv-t\\U' hid.(’ll’ , on'v j.-ur, 
Jiad the rel'olulion to attend their duly; while, by tlie:.. .jd of 
attaiiidets, and by new creations, the number of Rouum c iilu I'e 
peel" amounted to foiry-two'h The Lin^.^ .uldieirod hi | Lib.iiae'nt 
in a Ipect'h, 'deelaiing liis puij)Oie to maintain lib ily tu' e< '' i.nc 
end pioiniling hi. conicnt to luch lawi. .is wvre iv i th ’ j . a ol tl.e 
naiion, the improNxment of trade, and tlie relief of peil^nis who 
liad liccn injured by the atd: of fctllcmcnt 

if the proteftaiits had hitherto indulged any 1 k»ivs c f proteflion 
and jullicc, frcmi the folemn and reiterated promifes of king Jamc^', 
thele hopes were entirely cxcinguiflicd, by that ehn 'b of h *vl Ijx e'ch, 
which referred to the relief of thofc who had 1 n in'ored Lv t!i ' 
ael of fettlement. It was underdood as a prelude to a tolul ie\oh - 
tion of pro|)erty. 

'^I'he hoiife of commons entered with lr.ipi.tuo(ily on die dif- 
jjateh of a bufmefs, in the highcll degree iiUciedi- g am! hnr.iiive ’o 
thcmlelvcs. After the tight of the king had hn n rce ■ .ilcct, a h'. 1 
was bi ought in, for repealing the a£ts ol ie‘liIe"UM' -^nd v.' plin.ii' i, 
and carried tlirougli with cirenmdanees of picili'ii ik v, pneiillty, a:id 
indencfs, equally dcrog iloiy to the dignity atid I'i'licc cd' the houle b 
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When the motion for the repeal of tliefc aits was made, the whole ^ P. 
houfc reloimded with huzzas; the bill was read a firft and a fecond u——r. 
time, and committed on the fame day. It w'as moved, that the a<n: 
of fettlement Ihould be burnt by the hands of the common hangman; 
it was ftylcd a horrid and barbarous aift ; and they finally refoivcd, 
that whofeever alleged any thing contrary to this rcfolutioii Ihould 
be deemed an enemy to liis country 

The bill met with a fill anti animated difcuflion, in the houfc of 
lords, and the objedinns to it were llatcil with a prccifiou and force, 
which could only have been flighted by the niofl hardened contempt 
of juftice The rv.pca], iir llfelf a mighty grievance, was to be 
carried into execution upon a plan the mofl. imjufl and opprcflive. 

For though it was ordained, that ilicrc fhould he an examination of Opprc/li<<* 

. . , conl't quciicrs 

the evidence, upon wdiich perfons founticd then* claims for being rc- of the/epeJ. 
florcd to tb ' poireflion of their cflatcs, yet this was to little piirpofc, 
while no penalty wa*^ enaded to overawe thofc, who, without the 
fhadow of rigi i viol ntly dirpoflelfcd the prefent proprietors. No 
compcnfatiori was afligned for improvements; no time allowed for 
the prefent poficflors to remove their flock; as if it had been intended 
that it fliouid fall into the hands of the fucceffors, wliofe impetnons 
rapacity prevented the former from fecuring the reverfion of effeds 
which belonged to them, according to a fair interpretation of thcadT”. 

In order to extend the range of oppreflion, and to render it flill Ad tor in- 

tlcinnilj injj 

more enormous, an ad palled, “ for puiiifhment of wafte upon lands the pioprK-- 
“ reftorable to projnictors. Jl required no effort or ingenuity in the pored by r 
new claimant, when the ejeded proprietors w'ere pofTeffed of flock or 
money, to devife flditious charges of waflc, equivalent to their whole 
remaining property'‘b 

I'o fuch of his majclly’s catholic fubjeds as could plead no right to / i »/ i,jr. 
ancient property, an abundant fource of provilion was opened, by an 


Ltttrr from Dublin- iJifhf'p of Meath's Speech. 

*♦ Ke.'iting’o Renionlbrance. 
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c II A P. atJl of foifclLiire, the moil coniprchenfive and produdivc, for it or- 

v- daincd the confirmation of the eftatcs, not only of fuch as were openly 

and diredly engaged in oppofition to James, but of all the perfons who 
aided them, and wlio lived or correfponded with them. The eftates 
cf abfent proprietors were veiled in the king, and no exceptions made 
in favour of thofe who were under age, or (imtained in another 
•country by ficknefs or unavoidable accident; an I all fufpeded per- 
fona, who did not furrender thcmfelvcs to trial before the tenth of 
Auguft, were to be attainted. In confcqucnce of thefe ads, two 
thoufand four hundred perfons were deprived of their eftates; in 
which number were included fifty-five proteftant peers, and eighty- 
three clergymen^’. To prevent any mitigation of punifliment by 
the interpofition of the prerogative, and to remove the charge of 
pcrfonal tyranny, by puflfmg matters to an extremity of violence, it 
was enaded, that the king’s pardon fhould be of no effed to any 
perfon deferibed in the ad of forfeiture, unlefs that pardon was en¬ 
rolled before the firft of November one thoufand fix hundred and 
€ighty-nine. To Ihut up every channel by which the ignorant might 
be informed of danger, or the penitent encouraged to lay hold of that 
fcauty refervation of mercy which was provided by the ftatute, it was 
declared treafon to hold correfpondence with any perfon engaged in 
rebellion 

Arts fatal to The parliament, having provided inexhauftible revenues for them- 
fclves and their Roman catholic friends, next extended their genero- 
fity to the clergy of the Roman catholic faith. Treading in the 
footfteps of their fovereign, and profefling to fupport liberty of 
confeience, they enaded laws which tended to extinguifh the fub- 
fitlcnce of the proteftant clergy, and to deprive them of protedion, 
in the exercife of their fundions. Having repealed every ftatute 
which feemed to obftrud liberty of confcicnce, under the pretext 
of providing equally for the clergy of every fed, they enaded, 

ICing’k State of Ireland. Ibid. 


that 
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that the tithes of the cftates of Roman catholics flioiild be paid to the 
clergy of their own perfuafion. As by the rcjjcal of the ad of 
fetticinent, almoft the whole landed propcity devolved upon the 
Roman catholics, fo the whole revenue of tlie church was alfo tranf. 
ferred to their clergy. 'I’he repeal of an ad of Charles the Second, 
which appropriatei! a certain fum out of the rents of houfes for main¬ 
taining the city clergy, completed the fpoil of the church, and ao- 
compliflicd the ruin of tlic proteft.int religion, as cflcc^ually as if it 
had been aboliflied by an ad of pailiamcnt. Though the deftrudicn 
of their ccclefiallical power mull have been a nccclfary confequence of 
the forfeiture of their revenue, yet, in order to haflen its downfal, 
dilTcnterp, of every denomination, were declared to be free from tlie 
juiifdidion of the protellant ecclcfiallical courts 

The executive government caught the fame fpirlt of oppreilion, 
which didated the refolutions of parliament; and anticipated that ^ 
feverity, which it was their ptirpofc to prel'cribe and ratify. Protef- 
tant churclies were violently feized by the foldiers, and cither pm into 
the hands of Roman Catholics, for the performance of religious fervioe 
according to their own forms; or turned into ganlions and barratu*?, 
for the accommodation of the army. Soldiers quartered upon pif^- 
tcllants made wade of provihons, and treated the families in v/liicli 
they rclidcd, with the moll fliocking rudenefs and barbarity. Protec¬ 
tions were granted upon the payment of heavy fees; but a renewal of 
them was required, as often as the officers of government in the did,-id 
were changed ; and they were frequently fet afidc, under the prcte.xt 
of fiivolous informalities. Gppreffive frauds were daily committed 
againd traders, whofc flxips, after exorbitant fees had been paid 
for clearance, were dopped, fearcbed, and defpoilcd of the mod 
valuable parts of their cargoes. Provifions and goods of every 
kind were rated at an arbitrary value, and the price of them after- 
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^ xil^ ^ wards paid In bafe coin, riot worth above a thirtieth part of its no- 
minal value**, 

1689. 

Effcfts of the The fadts now recited arc of importance, becaufc they exhibit, 
of jamrs^^in Hiorc than any general defeription can do, the features and charader 
the* mmd'l^of govcmmcnt, over which James now prefided, and may be 

the EngJi/h. fuppofcd, in different views, to have operated to the fecurity of the 
revolution in England. 

I. Thefe fpecimens of his government, during the Ihort period 
that James fwayed the feeptre in Ireland, ferved to difplay the in¬ 
herent tyranny of his difpofition, and the irreclaimable bigotry of 
his principles. In Ireland he was placed in a new ftate of probation, 
and under the immediate infpedion of his Englifli fubjeds: their 
«ycs were intently fixed upon every motion of his condud. By rc- 
verfing the fyftem of his policy, by a temperate ufe of power, by the 
Impartial adminiftration of juftice, the affedions of his late fubjeds 
might have been awakened, his pafl: mifeondud forgotten, confidence 
reftored, and the hereditary dignity of his family maintained. But, 
infiead of fymptoms of reformation, the fleeting period of his go¬ 
vernment teems with frefli examples of perfonal weaknefs, and poli¬ 
tical mifdemeanours: enthufiafin and bigotry, fupcrftition and ty¬ 
ranny, mark his fteps, and confirm the dilgufl and horror of his 
Englifli fubjeds. Though it fliould be admitted, that James was not 
perfed mafter of his own adions in Ireland j that, in particular in- 
ftances, he was over ruled by the petulance of French counfcllors, or 
the vehemence of Irifli fadion; yet the effeds of his government 
were, in the higheft degree, alarming to the people in England, over 
ivhom he wiflied to refume his dominion. Nor was it of confe- 
(jucuce what the private inclinations of the king might be, while 


King’s Appendix. James, after his ar¬ 
rival in 11 eland, ordered acennageof brafsor 
copper money, and iffued a proclamation en¬ 
joining all perfons to receive it in payment for 
goods, under the fevereft penalties. It is 
ikid, that no lefs a fum than 965,000!. was 
iflued of this coin. The oppreflion fell almoft 
entirely upon the proteflants } it was firft paid 


to thofe who held commillions under the king, 
who were all Roman catholics. The pro- 
tc Hants were obliged to part with their goods 
at their original value. The greateft p.art of 
the commercial body in Ireland were pro- 
tcHants, and, therefore, the bale money ruo 
quickly into their pockets. 
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they were controlled and dircded by influence, inflexibly hoflile to ^ ^ P- 

the laws of a free and protefliant ftate 

2 . The afliftance of French foldicrs, and ilic predominant in- 
fiucnce of French counfcllors, placed James, while in Ireland, 
in a ftate of avowed enmity to his native country. His difa- 
vowal of French influence, at tlie commencement of his reign* 
had almoft entirely aboliflied the fulpicions and prejudices which 
had difturbed the minds of the people, upon the diftant profped of 
his fucceeding to the throne. After he had loft credit for thefe 
declarations, their attachment began to decline, and the well known 
antipathy of the prince of Orange to France, more than all his 
other illuftrious qualifications, recommended him to popular favour, 
and enfured the fuccefs of his expedition. The declaration of war 
againft France, which was the confcqucnce of his elevation to the 
throne, reconciled the hearts of many in England to a revolution 
in government, which they at firft difliked. The friends of France, 
whoever they were, nccefTarily became the enemies of England, 

With regard to James and William, perfonally confidered, the affec¬ 
tions of many might remain in a ftate of neutrality, or fluduation; 
but, confidered in the relation in which they flood to the mortal 
enemies of England, all deliberation and fufpcnfe were at an end. 

3. The unprecedented barbarity with which the proteftants were 
treated by the united armies of James and France the courage 

and 


Tn confutation of tlie apology for the becaufc his power to do this, was called in 
condudl of James, aferibed to the influence of queftion. He difeovered great partiality ia 
thofe who advifed him, it may be obferved, deciding upon matters of difpute between 
that certain arbitrary exertions of the prero- Roman catholics and proteftants. He often 
gatlve, in oppoStion to the opinion and in- broke faith with the latter, and was ongrate- 
tereft of his counfcllors, indicated his innate ful to fome of the proteftant bllhops and nobi- 
temper and difpofitton. lity, who had invariably adhered to his in- 

While his parliament, obfequious to his tereft. 
commands, was yet fitting, he levied by his 5 " The marlhal Rofene, who commanded 
proclamation ao.oool. per month, for the the French army under James, ordered all the 
•fpace of three months, upon all chattels and inhabitants within thirty miles of London- 
perfonal eftates; and he was much diipleafed derry, not excepting children, the difeafed, 

U« tic 
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W A P. anj the perfeverancc, with which they defended themfelves againft 
Aiperior numbers, and fuflalned unparalleled hardfhips, recommended 
them to general fympathy and admiration. Their fupplications, 
long difregarded, became more clamorous and urgent, united the 
fentiments of all parties in England, made a deep impreflion upon 
llie hearts of the people; and conftrained the parliament, which had 
been long dilatory, to take vigorous and effedlual meafures for the 
relief of Ireland. Had James conduced hlmfelf there with mo- 
' deration and impartiality, he might foon have become matter of 
that kingdom; and would have contended, with great advantage, 
for the recovery of his authority in England, when perfonal dif- 
appointments and political animofities began to loofen the aiffedions 
of tlie people from their new fovercign. But the outrageous viola¬ 
tion of juftice ftamped upon every meafure of the Irifli parliament, 
the examples of bigotry and of an arbitrary fpirit, flowing from the 
fpontaneous inclination of the king, and, above all, the enormous 
cruelties, perpetrated by the Irilh army, infpired a general Iiorror at 
the apprehentton of his return, and animated the exertions of all 
parties to drive him from the vicinity of England. 

The negled and mifmanagement of the affairs of Ireland had 
furnifhed conttant topics of declamation againtt the king’s minifters, 
during the exittence of the convention parliament. After unac¬ 
countable delays, marlhal Schomberg failed from England in Auguft 
one thoufand fix hundred and eighty-nine, with about ten thoufand 
men, for the relief of Ireland. The negled and treachery of agents, 
hitherto complained of, were ttill confpicuous in the deficiency of 
carriages, provifions, and every accommodation for the field. The 


M.irfh.il 
Schomberg 
fent to Ire¬ 
land. 


the aged, and women with child, to be coHcAed 
and driven before the walls of Londonderiy, 
where they remained without food many days. 
Thcfe amounted to the number of four, fome 
authors fay,of feven thoufand. Several hundreds 
perifhed through hunger and cold on the fpot; 
aud thofe who relumed borne, foon met with 


the fame fate, their houfes and all the country 
round being plundered. Orders were iiTued 
for deAro) ing the houfes and mills, not only of 
thofe who were in aflual rebellion, but of all 
their relations And friends. King’s State of 
Ireland. 


want 
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want of difcipline in the Irlfli troops, the indolence, clifobedience, 
and extortion, of officers, and the great fuperiority of the enemy, 
obliged Schomberg to purfue the plan of a cautious and defenlive 
war, and expofed him to unmerited reproach. Difeafc, the con* 
fequence of bad provifions, fwept away a great proportion of the 
Englifli army during the winter All thefe circumftances de¬ 
termined king William to put himfelf at the head of the army in 
Ireland. He arrived there on the fourteenth of June, one thoufand 
fix hundred and ninety; and embraced the firft opportunity after 
his arrival, of engaging the enemy, liy a complete viAory at the 
Boyne, on the firft of July, one thoufand fi::^ hundred and ninety, 
he turned the tide of fuccefs in favour of the proteftants **. 

James, with that precipitate defpair which marked his character, 
abandoned his friends in Ireland. The complete redudion of that 
kingdom was a tedious and difficult work. The obftinatc bravery 
of the Roman catholic nobility, feconded by the fkill of the French 
officers, protraded the Irifti war till the furrender of Limerick, on 
the third of Odiober, one thoufand fix hundred and ninety-one. 
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!• Schomberg’i Letter to William, Dal- thourand men, including Engltlfa, French, and 
rymple, Ap. part ii. p. 43. When Wdliam Germanb. 
went to Ireland, hia army con/iltcd of thirty-fix Story, p. yS. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

A Sejfton of Parliament.—Addrejfes of both Houfes to the King and ^een,-^ 
Unanimity of the Commons—Caufes of this.—A ^eftioHy -whether the Royal 
Pardon bars Impeachmenty moved in the Houfe of Lords.—Declaratory ASi 

concerning the Power of the Commiffioners of the Admiralty. — Supplies. _ 

Bill for appointing Commiffioners of Public Accounts—for raifing Money 
for the public Service out of the forfeited Eftates.—Parliament adjourned. 
—Obfervations upon the Interference of England in the Affairs of the 
Continent.-^Merit of William in forming the Grand Alliance.—He attends 
the Congrefs at the Hague—returns to England—goes hack to Holland— 
takes tbe\Command of the Army.—Short View of Campaigns 16^0 and 1691, 
—Caufes of Change in the Sentiments and 'Temper of the Peopky and Parties 
in England.—The ReduSlion of Ireland.—Great Expence—and ill Succefs 
of the War.—Jealoufy of the King's Partiality to the Dutch. — Unfavour- 
able Views of the Conditions upon which the confederate Powers had 
united—and of their Strength.—Loffes Juftained by the trading Part of 

the Nation.—Difaffellion of many of the Members of the Church. _ Third 

S^on of thefecond Parliament.—Backwardnefs of the Commons in grant¬ 
ing Supplies—their Ill-humour.—Supplies granted.—Inquiry concerning the 
Inactivity of the Fleet.—Bills to check Ahufes in the Revenue and public 
Offices.—The Influence of the Tories augmented by a farther Change of 
Miniflry in their Favour. 

^ xiif ^ /\ NOTHER feffion of the fecond parliament of William was 

c—V—opened on the fecond of October one thoufand fix hundred 
A fellion of and ninety. The king mentioned his fuccefs in having reduced 
parliament, to fuch a Condition as to be no longer a charge to England ; 

he hinted at the deficiency of the fupplies, by prailing his army for 
having patiently endured great hardfliips with little pay; he cx- 
prelTed his zeal for the public good, by fubjedling his revenue to the 
expences of the war ; and he alluded to a late alarm, occafioned by 

the 
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*he French fleet upon the coaft of England, in order to excite them 
to grant liberal fupplies. He prepared them for cxtenfive demands, 
by reminding them of large arrears due to the army, and the fup¬ 
plies neceflary for its future maintenance, and that of the navy, 
neither of which could admit of any redudtion. He reprefented 
the whole fuccefs of the confederate army as depending upon the 
fpeed and vigour of the meafures taken by them. The affedions 
of the people, difplayed by their ready fervices while the French 
fleet was upon their coaft, and in the courfe of his late expedition, 
he confidered as a happy omen of the temper of their reprefenta- 
tives. He exprefled a deep concern for the mifeondu^ of ‘the fleet, 
and a defirc of feeing the honour of the nation vindicated, by the 
exemplary puniftiment of the guilty 

Both houfes teftified great fatisfadlion with his raajefty's Ipeech, 
and agreed upon prefenting feparate addreifes to the king and queen. 
Their addrefles to the king were full of congratulations upon his 
fuccefs in Ireland, of afiurances to aflift him, and to fupport the 
government againft all his enemies. To the queen, their addrefles 
were exprefled in terms of the moft flattering applaufe: by her 
prudent adminiftration internal peace and quiet had been maintained, 
while the nation was threatened with the invafion of a powerful 
enemy; and, by her exemplary compofure, amidft alarming dangers, 
{he had fuftalncd the courage of her fubjede, and animated them to 
the moft fpirited and fuccefsful exertions *. 


CHAP. 

XIII. 



Adilreffci of 
both houfes 
to the king 
and queen. 


' The French fleet appeared on the coaft 
of England 20th June 1690, before tJiat of 
England was prepared to receive it. Lord 
Torringlon, ihc commander, not being a 
match for the French, returned to Portfmouth 
to obtain a rtinforcement of men and fliips. 
Gre.it was the alarm of the nation; a con- 
fpiracy of the Jacobites was fufpefted. The 
queen, after advifing with the navy board, 
fent orders to Torrington to engage the 
French. He engaged them accordingly off 


Beacliy-head, on the 30th of June, aad,'after 
having fuftained confidcrable loA, was forced 
to retreat. The Englifli loft two Ihips. Three 
Dutch (hips of the line were funlrduring the 
engagement, and they were obliged to fet fire 
to three more, to prevent their filing i*io the 
hands of the enemy. Many brave officers 
and fcamcn fell in the engagement. 

* Joum. Ix)rd$, 6tb, 7th, and Journ. Com¬ 
mons, 8th Oflober, 


No 
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^ **• No rcflioii of parliai'netit, in the courfc of this reign, difeovered 

c fK—■/ greater unailitnity, loyalty, and liberality, than that which now 
Unanimhy of comes Under ouf obfcrvationThe decided I'upciiority of the 
tl»ecommons, whigs, ill all thcIr couflidis during the preceding 

Caufes of fcflion, had damped the Ipirit of enterprife in the latter, and fug- 
this. gefted to them the wifer policy of endeavouring to regain power 

by conceflion and complailancc, rather than by open and violent 
oppofition to the meafures of the court, A confiderablc proportion 
of offices were ftill left in their hands, and Ibme incidents encou- 
raged them to hope, that, by a gentle and natural progreffion, their 
influence in the cabinet might again prevail, and be edabliihed. 
Lord Gbdolphin, who now began to aflbeiate with the leaders of 
the whigs, was placed ar the head of the treafury, in the room of 
fir Jamds Lowther. Sir John Somers held the office of folicitor 
general, and, by his abilities and virtues, was every day gaining 
upon the confidence of the king. The whigs had lately augmented 
their ftodc of merit, and ftrengthened their claims to royal favour, 
by the readinefs and liberality with which they had fubferibed to 
the public fupplies, while their antagonifis, preferred to them in 
tfuft and office, difeovered either want of confidence in the ftability 
of the prefent government, or want of attachment to it, by being 
averfe to truft their properties in the funds *. They enjoyed alfo a 
fplendid triumph, by ftill maintaining fuperior influence in the city 
of London, notwithfianding the popular and powerful engines 
which the tories employed to wreft it out of their hands, by refto- 
ring the charter of the city, and dilpenfing the favours of the court. 
The office of mayor, the moft honourable, and that of chamberlain, 
the moft lucrative in the city, were filled by Pilkington and Robifon, 
both diftinguKhed partifans of the whigs. Galled by this difap- 
pointment, the tories in the common council addreOTed the commons in 
a petition, reprefenting that the ele^on of Pilkington and Robifon had 

* Letter of Bemet to Mr. Johnfon, 14th Oflober 1590. . * Ralph, vol. ii. 

11 been 
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been efieded by violence, and illegally maintained againft Tome of 
their own frlenda, who had a majority of votes in their interelL 
This petition did not meet with any countenance from the court, 
and, while the negleil of it by the commons was interpreted as a 
grateful acknowledgment of the recent fervices of the whigs, it 
was, at the fame time, confidered as a prelude to their return to 
favour and power 

Tbc panic, which pervaded the nation upon the immediate pro- 
fpe^ of an invadon, if it did not unite parties in affection, at lead 
promoted external tranquillity, by inducing them to fufpend their 
animofities, and to concur in the mod e(Fe£Iual meafures for fup- 
porting government; nor does it feem probable, that the fame una¬ 
nimity would have been obtained, if the whigs at that time had 
engrolTed the chief offices of power. The tories, by entering into 
adminidration, became bound, by the ties of intered as well as of 
lionour, to fupport a government, to which, perhaps, they were 
but feebly attached by principle or adodion. The whigs, though 
deprelled in political influence, and difaffisO^ed tathe principal mem¬ 
bers of adminidration, dill maintained a fupreme refpe^i for that 
fettlement which they had eredlied in conformUy^ to tbt^r principles, 
and they did not choofe to weaken it by a contentious oppodtion to 
the men whom they difliked. 

The few topics of difpute, and the diviflons which attended themt 
in the courfe of this feffion, proceeded from- perfonai animodty, 
rather than from the prejudices, or concerted fcheme, of any party* 
The great diare of influence which the marquis of Carmarthen 
poflefled, both under the former and prefent adminidration, 
offenfive to every party, and awakened the remembrsi»ce< de¬ 
merit, which had been fereened from public refentment by an unpre¬ 
cedented ftretch of |he prerogative. Under this impreffion a 
quedlon was moved Ia< the houfe of lords,' Whether impeachmenu 
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^ J 04 ro. Commons, pith December. 


were 
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- v«u extinguifhed by an a£k of grace? A committee was appointed 

»■ — y—to inrpe«St the journal? for precedents; and, though none contained 

in their report could be applied, with flri^t propriety, to the cafe 
of the marquis, a warm debate enfued. The dcfign of his ene¬ 
mies was defeated, and the queftion eventually decided in his fa¬ 
vour, by the houl'e having confented, while it was yet depending, 
to relcafe from their bail the earls of Saliflniry and Peteiborough; 
who, upon the fame principles which applied to tlie cafe before tlicm, 
mull have been excluded from the benefit of the indemnity; bc- 
caufe they lay under an impeachment, for having been reconciled 
to the church of Rome 

Declaratory 'j'jjg dgfeat of the United fleets of England and Holland, was a 
ing Che power fourcc of great mortification to the king, and drew his fevereft clif- 

ct the com- ^ i i i • • • 

tiiifTioncrs of pleafure upon lord Tornngton, who had been examined by the 
ty!^ uii- cQUjjcih and icommitted to the Tower, before the meeting of 

parliament. To pave the way for his trial by a court martial, which 
was reckoned a more expeditious and effedual method of proceed¬ 
ing againft him, than an impeachment by the commons, a declara¬ 
tory a£t was palfed, to remove any doubt, with refped to the power 
of the commilfionera of the admiralty to appoint a court martial \ 
Supplies. Four millions were voted for the fervice of the army and navy ; 
the largeft fum that ever had been granted to a king of England. 
Twenty-feven new Ihips were added to the navy; feventeen of them 
of eighty guns, and ten of fixty *. For the honour of the tories, it 
may be obferved, that they were diligent in contriving meafures to 
chailife and corred the abufes committed in the management of the 


• Journ. Lords, gth, 30th Oftober. the engagement he had ventured as far as he 

’ Journ. Lords, 30thOftober,andCommons, could do, without expofing the whole fleet to 
30th October, ythNoTcmber. LordTorring- imminent danger. He neverthelefs fell under 
ton was unanimoufiy acquitted by a court mar- the difpleafure of the king ; a remarkable «vi- 
tial. AH the admirals who ferved under him dence of his partiality to the Dutch, whofe 
were of opinion, that they were too weak to en- fleet was moft expofed, and fuflered moft. 
gage the French fleet, which confifted of twenty ■ Journ. Commons, 24th December. 

(hips more than the EngUQi and Dutch* Jn 
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public revenue, which had now arifen* to the moft enornious pitch* 
A committee was appointed to examine and confider all the cfti- 
mates and accounts relating to the army, the navy, and the trea- 
i'ury; and a bill was introduced to appoint coinmiflioners tor the 
fame purpofe, which palled alfo in the houfe of lords, with an 
amendment*'. To relieve the nation in part, from thofe heavy 
burdens which were the confequence of the war, a bill was brought 
in foi railing one million out of the forfeited eftates in Ireland. The 
many diliiculties arifing from the complicated claims of creditors and 
heirs who had been faithful to government, as well as the incli¬ 
nations of the king, who willied to fubdue, by gencrofity, the af- 
fedions of the Irilh rebels, and to reward the dillinguilhed fervices 
of his friends, out of thefe eftates, all concurred to obftrud the 
progrefs of this hill, art# to prevent its pafling before the end of 
the fcfllon. The king, impatient to vifit the continent, where the 
moft important tranfadions required his advice and influence, ex- 
prefled his defire that parliament Ihould adjourn on the fifth of Ja¬ 
nuary one thoufand fix hundred and ninety-one* 

A new and more extenfive feene of political hiftory now opens 
to our view. The connexion fol‘med between England and Holland, 
in confequence of the revolution, deeply involved the former in 
continental alliances and tranfadions, which have produced the moft 
important and permanent change in the political ftate of the Britilh 
empire. The view of obtaining the acceflion of England to the 
grand confederacy may fairly be confidered, as the chief motive 
which induced the prince of Orange, to enter into a correfpondence 
with the leaders of oppofition to the arbitrary mcafures of the court, 
and afterwards to embark in the plan of changing the government. 
No fooner was he feated on the throne of England, than he turned 

9 It was moved in the toufe'tof lords, tKat, done by ballot; but none of the lords to whom 
as the commons had named none but mepibers the appointmenr Ml would agree te accepr. 
ot their own houfe, the lords ihould add fome Tindal, vol. ii. p. ft 5. 
of their own number. This was accordingly 

X X hIs 
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C H A’ P. his attention to the dircQiing that grand alliance, which was formed 
./ under his wile and animating counicls. The deep interference of 
1691. William, as- ki,ng of England, in the political tranfad:ions of the 
continent, was neither repugnant to the inclinations, nor inconfiftent 
with the true interefts, of hi'? fubjedls at that period. Whether this in¬ 


terference, on the whole, has not been highly pernicious to their polle- 
rity, by introducing a fyftem of politics, which in many inftances has 
been purfued to excefs, and with unaccountable extiavagance, is a 


quellion foreign to the fubje<ft of this hiftory. 

piince of Orange, infpired with an early indignation at the 
ing the grand ambitious views of Lewis, devoted all his talents and application to 
alliance. jj^^vart them, and to prevent the miferies which were impending, 


not only over his native country, but over all Europe. No offers 
of perfonal aggrandifement made by Lev#8 could ffukc the linn 
purpofe of his mind, to oppofe the ambition and humble the pride 
of that monarch. If this refolution was an evidence of his courage 


and patriotifm, fo the meafures by which he endeavoured to carry it 
into efFe£t, afforded a ftriking example of his fagacity, in compre¬ 
hending the political intcrefts of Europe, and penetrating into the 


charadters of individuals. He opened the eyes of furrouodiiig 
princes to a true fenfe of their intereft: he impreffed them with a 
lively appreheufion of remote dangers: he feparated, from the alliance 
of France, the powers who had been attached to her by ancient and 
hereditary connexions: he reconciled ftates hoflile to each other: he 
afeended at laft, by his talents and perfeverance, to the uncontrolled 
and abfolute diredion of the political fyftem of the continent. His 
fuccefs in accompUfhing the revolution in England, however glorious 
to hirafclf, and important to the EngUfti nation, ftill yielded to the 
fame, the dignity, the extenfive ufefulnefs which he ac.quired, by af- 
fociating, inciting, and direding tliat powerful confederacy, whicli 
curbed the ambition of Lewis, and maintained the independence of 
Europe. The former of thefe events, indeedj differs from the latter. 


% 


as 
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.as a parffrom the whole. The deliverance of England, interefting Pj 

as it was in itfelf, became ftill more extenfivcly beneficial, and more 
illuftrioufly meritorious, as it augmented the ftrength of the grand 
alliance; and efrentially contributed to its fuccefs. 

A few days after the parliament was prorogued, Williatn era* He attend* 
barked for Holland, to meet the congrefs of the allies, and to ^theiS^ue. 
concert plans for the accomplifhing the objed of their union. On 
the firft of February he made his entrance into the Hague, with 
circumftauces of external fplendour and magnificence, which rather 
deviated from his habitual fimplicity and referve He attended the 
aflemblies of the States General, of the States of Holland, and the 
Council of State j and, in his feveral fpeeches to them, he gave an 
account of his paft fuccefs, and of his future views; and profeffed 
a zealous attachment to the welfare of the republic. He next at¬ 
tended the diet of the congrefs, wherein he reprefented the formi¬ 
dable condition of Fiance, which could be refilled only by cordial 
union, ftrong armies, and vigorous meafures. The quotas of troops 
to be furnilhed by the feveral confederate States were fpecified ; and 
the operations of the campaign determined After the king had 
vilited the army at Hall, and appointed the general officers, lie re-* 
turned to England, where he was employed, for a fliort interval, in 
giving inftrudtions concerning the fleet, the conduft of the war in England. 
Ireland, and the appointment of proper perfons for fupplying the 
biflioprics which had become vacant, in coniequence of the late in¬ 
cumbents having refufed to take the oaths to government. On the Goes back to 
fecond of May, he returned again to Holland, to aflume the com- takes the 
mand of the confederate army. The plan of this work does not 
admit of a minute detail of military operations: it is however necef- 
fary to remind the reader of their coincidence in point of time, 
and their concurring influence with thofe political meafures which 
are the chief objed of my inquiry. 


Monthly Mercury, Mkrch 1691. 
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campaigns 
I 690* I. 
AuguJ]. 
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April. 


May. 


Sept. 

March. 


March. 

July. 


July. 


The balance of fuccefs in the campaign of one thoufand fix him- . 
dred and ninety had been againft the allies. The duke of Savoy 
had rafhly engaged the French army at Salufles, under the command 
of marihal Catinat, and was defeated; after which, feveral towns 
in Italy fell into the hands of the latter. In Flanders, the al¬ 
lied army fuftained a prodigious fliock, in the battle of Flerus, in 
V7hich four thoufand men were killed, and as many made prifouers 
by the French 

The prefence of William, in the campaign one thoufand fix hun¬ 
dred and ninety-one, did not produce any change of fortune in favour 
of the confederates. Succefs ftill attended the French arms altnoft in 
every feene of the war. The king of France opened the campaign in 
Flanders with the fiege of Monsj and, by hi.s fuccefs in reducing it, 
gratified his own vanity, and raifed the fpirits of Ifis tiooj)s. At the 
commencement of the campaign, the duke of Luxembourg, the French 
general, made himfelf maftcr of Hall, a place which the confederates 
had ftrongly fortified; and afterwards he dexteroufly eluded every 
invitation and artifice of king William, at the head of a fuperior army, 
to bring on a general engagement. After the king left the army, 
Lu.xembourg made an unexpeded attack upon the confederates com¬ 
manded by the prince of Wcldcck, and cut off a thoufand of their 
men at Leufe. In Italy, Villa Franca, and the forts of Saint Aufpice 
and Mont Alban, furrendcred, without refiftance, to a detached 
party under Catinat. The inhabitants of Nice, in oppofition to 
the remonftrances of the governor, admitted the French troops 
into the city, and afterwards obliged the cafllc to capitulate. 
Villena, Carmagnola, and other places of inferior ftrength, foon 
fhared the fame fate, and furrendcred to the enemy. The 
duke of Schomberg retrieved, in fome meafure, the honour of 
the confederate arms in Italy, by driving the French troops from 
Turin and Coni. At the laft of thefe places, the French arc laid 

“ Lifi; of William, vol. ii. ilift. de France, tom. iii. 

to 
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to have loft three thoufand men. Carmagnola was alfo retaken 
by prince Eugene. The caftle of Mount Melian fiirrendered to 
Catinat, after ftanding a liege of two months. None of the allies 
fuftained greater difgrace and injury than the king of Spain. The 
duke de Noaillcs, vsdth an army inferior to the befieged, obliged 
IJrgel, in Catalonia, to fiirrcnder at diferetion, made prifoners of all 
the troops that defended it, and afterwards made incurfions into 
Arragon. MarQul d’Eftrees bombarded Barcelona, fet fire to feveral 
places in the town, and deftroyed the arfcnal and ftorehoufes. No 
material fuccefs diftinguiflied either of the armies upon the Rhine. 
In Hungary only, a quarter in which England and the reft of the 
confederates were Icaft concerned, the arms of the emperor proved 
fuccefsfnl. He attacked the Turks in their camp, which he took, 
with all their cannon, and a great part of their army. He after¬ 
wards laid liege to Great Waradin, which furrendered, after a 
blockade of feveral months. Some thoufands of foldiers, and many 
oiTieers (.f rank, were cut off in both armies during the campaign, 
bv a violent, contagious difeafe. The allies, efpecially the emperor, 
fuftained a great lofs in the death of the eleiftor of Saxony 

In the interval between the fecond and third feffion of this par¬ 
liament i’evcral events occurred, which produced a confiderablc 
change in political affairs, and in the fentiments and temper of par¬ 
ties in general. So long as Ireland continued in a flate of rebel¬ 
lion, the revolution, and all the benefits which England derived 
from it, feemed to reft upon a feeble and tottering bafis. Upon the 
death of William, or the occurrence of any internal commotion in 
England, a powerful army in the neighbouring kingdom, devoted 
to the ancient royal family, and reinforced' by the aid of France, 
would have found little difficulty in reftoring the feepter to James; 
an event, thought of with horror b/ all thofc who had -taken an 
active part in depofing him. Under thefe apprehenfions, the re- 

o Life of William. HiHoire de France, tom. iii. 
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• du£tion of Ireland appeared elTential to complete and fecure the 
' revolution in England, and, after a fhort paufe, was profecutcd by 
all parties with cheerfulnefs and liberality. When this caufe of 
national fear was removed, parties began to refume their ancient 
animofities, and to confound the public intereft with private views 
of refentment and ambition Some, who thought their fervices 
had not been fufficiently rewarded by the king, as well as others 
who had been entirely neglected by him, watched every opportu¬ 
nity to work upon the jealoufy of the nation, by bringing diferedit 
upon his charader, and the meafures of his government. The ex¬ 
peditious termination of the Irifli war appeared to the king an 
objed of fuch moment, not only upon account of the internal fecu- 
rity of England, but the fuccefs of the foreign war, that he had in- 
ftruded his generals, after the battle of the Boyne, to encourage 
the rebels to lay down their arrte, by offering them the moft favour¬ 
able terms, rather than to rifk the dangers and expence of another 
campaign. Hence the indulgences granted to the Roman catholics 
upon the furrender of Limerick, perhaps not lefs wife than liberal, 
were malicioufly feized upon, to impeach the prudence and juflice of 
William, and to alienate the confidence of his proteftant fubjeds. 
The confirmation of their property to fuch a comprehenfive deferip- 
tion of the Roman catholics as were included in the terms of the 
peace, was a grievous difappointment to^ many, whofe imaginations 
had rioted in the fpoils and eftates of the Irilh rebels. A more 
colourable, and difinterefted objedion to this article, w-as founded 
upon its withholding that proportion of fupply arifing from for¬ 
feitures, which patriotic oeconomy had deftined to alleviate the 
heavy burdens laid upon England for defraying the expences of 
the war”. 

The expence of a fpreign war, overlooked and under-rated in 
the precipitancy with which the nation had rulhed into it, from the 

Higgons* Short View. See chap, xviii. 
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recent impreffions of gratitude to their deliverer, was now found 
to fwell, out of all proportion, to the value of any acquifitious 
which could be expeded from its moft fortunate conclulion. The 
fuccefs of the French fleet, mortifying in an extreme degree to 
England, had firft alarmed, and afterwards left a deprelfion upon 
the fpirits of the nation. By that event, it was laid, the eyes of 

AAv 

the king and his minifters might be opened to difeern their paft 
errors, and inftruded with refped to the proper plan of conduding 
the war in future, fo long as England lay under the ncceflity of 
continuing it. Inftead of tranfporting armies beyond fea, and 
maintaining them at an immenfe expcnce in a foreign camp, the 
navy, the natural llrength and bulwark of England, ought to be 
augmented, and the principal exertions of, the nation confined to 
the fea. By this plan, expence would be diminilhed, trade would 
be proteded, and the money, expe|jjjded in the war, would return 
and circulate among the people from whom it originally flowed 
But, above all, that jealoufy of the Dutch, which commenced 
with the acceflion of William to the throne, was infidioufly 
cherifhed, not only by the difappointed, but by fuccefsful candidates 
for power, and difpofed the people to liflen with too much avidity 
to every complaint and mifreprefentation, calculated to gratify its 
malignant fpirit, and to increafe difalFedion to the king and his 
minifters. * It was ungeneroufly infinuated, that, having lately begun 
to vie with the States in the extenfion of their commerce, the 
Englifli had been feduced into the war by the king, on purpofe to 
interrupt their profperous career, and to eftabliflj the Dutch in a 
permanent and unrivalled fuperiority With more regard to candour 

The tonnage of Englifli {hipping at the There is no doabt, that the number of 
revolution amoanted to 190,533, which, at men in the Englilh fleet during the war 
the rate of twelve mariners to every zo6 amounted fonetimes to 30.000 or 40.000. 
tons, icquired only 11,432 failors. This from which we are led to infer, that the ilevt 
m-iy account for the difliculty king William mufl have been manned with landmen in the 
found in manning the fleet, and is an apology proportion of two or three to one. 
for his laying the ftrefs upon a land war. Caveat againft Whig*. Great Britain’s 

Chalmers’ EAimatc of |he comparative juA Complaint. 
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and to truth, it was obferved, that the war, flioiild it even anfwcr 
the mofl: I'anguine expedtations of thofe who approved it, mufl 
piincipally redound to the benefit of the States. While felf-defcncc 
conftrained them to refift the ufurpations of the French king, it was 
alio obvious, that fuccefs would enable them to enlarge and foitify 
their frontiers, and more cfTedtually fecure their future indepv n- 
dcnce; whereas, upon the part of Britain, it appeared a romantic 
and far-fighted providence, to launch into an expcnfive war, becanfe 
{he might hcrfelf one day be marked out as an appendage to tlic 
overgrown empire of France. If fuch cautious and piophctic 
policy were to be generally adopted, the contagion of war would 
fubmit to no limitation, or reftraint, and the frivolous quarrels of 
petty ftates wmuld embroil furrounding kingdoms, and be held a 
fufficient caufe for fetting the world in flames 

The articles agreed upon the confederate princes of the Con- 
grefs, over which William prefided, furniflied new grounds of 
oppofition to the war, and the means neceflary for carrying it ou. 
To perfons, unacquainted with the refinement and myftcry of poli¬ 
tical fchemes, it appeared a contradidion to the fpirit of the revo¬ 
lution, and the principles which William had always profclfed, to 
find him folemnly bound with Roman catholic princes, to join their 
forces and powers againft Lewis, till he {hould make reparation to 
the holy fee for whatfoever he had a£led againft it, and till he had 
annulled all his infamous proceeditjgs againft Innocent XI. 
Other articles, agreed to at the Congrefs, feemed officioufly to inter¬ 
fere with the internal policy of France, and to be fo affronting to 
the dignity, and fo intrufive upon the prerogatives of Lewis, to 
which his people were attached by the ftrongeft affedion, that they 
never could be expeded to fubmit to them, unlefs they were re»- 
duced to extreme weaknefs and defpair 

The 


•• Wafrington. Article i. and granted entire liberty of conA.ieiice 

*** Tbe confederate powers were folemnly throughout his dominions. Article 3. Till 
bound not to make peace with Lewis rill be the ed^tes of France were re-eftablillied in 
bad redored the proteftants to their pofTefCons, their anckat Harries; till the parliaments 

were 
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The events of the war In tlie courfc of two campaigns, if they ^ 
did not afibrd ftrong arguments for defpairing of final fuccefs, yet v-—v—^ 
entirely overthrew thofc high expedations which had encouraged 
the nation to enter into it. 

A variety of objedions were circulated, to coiitradid the favour- and of tlieir 
able opinions which the people had entertained concerning the force 
of the confederacy, and the charaders of its members. The waver¬ 
ing affedions and mercenary views of fome of the allied princes, 
the jarring interefts of the courts to which they belonged, the dif¬ 
ferent languages, habits, and difeipline of the united armies, and 
the competitions of their commanders, reduced the adual firength 
of the confederacy far below the computed ftandard of the parlies 
concerned, and rendered their common fuccefs extremely precarious 
and remote. The bigotry of the Roman catholic princes, whatever 
their profeflions might be, made them, in reality, but little in- 
terefted about the accomplifliment of thofe objeds, which more 
diredly referred to the fecurity of the proteftant religion, and the 
detached intereft of proteftant ftates. None of the confederates, 
except the Englilh, had kept faith with refped to the proportion of 
troops they were bound to furnifh, and the time of their entering 
upon adion. 

The embargo laid upon ihips, and the necefTary expedient of fuf. 
prefling men into the fervice of the navy, were found, not only to [f." 1^,?' 

be injurious to the mercantile interefts, but produdive of inconve- 
niences, which exhaufted the patience of the great body of the 
people who furrounded the feat of government. The article of 
coals in particular became fo fcarce and dear in the London marker, 
that it was found neceflary to iftue a proclamation to exempt all zc'h jiU- 
fcamen employed in the coal trade, from the fervice of the navy. 

were reftored to tliLir rightful authority; and nent refolution, they were bound to coniir uc 
till all the towns were re-eftablilhed in their the war till the tax upon fait, and oihir un- 
privileges. Articles iv. vi. vii. But what ap- xeafonablc taxes and impofjtion., w.rc .ibo- 
peared to be Aill a mo:c vague and impertU lilhcd for ever. Article v. 
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^ Yrrf effedtual fcrvices had been performed by the fleet to balance the 

misfortunes of individuals, and to flatter the pride of the nation. 
Examples of corruption, extravagance, and peculation, brought to 
light by the coramiillonera of accounts, roufed the indignation of 
the people, and fpread a diftruft and fufptcion of every department 
of government. It was found in particular, that the charges for the 
Englifli troops exceeded the nominal mufter, and that even this 
mufter fell Ihort of the complement of men voted by parliament. 
It appeared that fome of the moft lucrative places were rendered 
ftill more fo, by an unaccountable exadion of fees, and the fale of 
offices annexed to their patronage 

DifjficTion Bcfides thefe meafures and misfortunes, which were the occafion 

!hc*membcis of general difeontent, there were offences, which affected particular 
«itht church. parties of men, and loofened their attachment to the 

court and government. The narrow prejudices and jealous bigotry, 
of many leading members of the church, co-operated, with other 
caufes, to fpread in the nation a temper injurious to the reputation 
and authority of the king”. His fond defire of extending reli¬ 
gious liberty was reprefented as an evidence of a latent averfion to 
the eftablilhed church, aggravated by ingratitude to a clafs of men, 
whofc rcfiftance to arbitrary power had prepared the way for his 
acceffion to the throne, William not only endured the peevifhncfs 
and difaffedion of fome of the bifliops, with unexampled patience 
and moderation, but even purfued meafures, hardly confiftent with 
his perfonal fafety, in order to reconcile their affeflions, and to 
fereen them from the chaftifement of that government which they 
daily infulted. He had ftruggled, as we have feen, with his mi- 
niftry, to introduce a claufe in the oath bill, for exempting the 
bifliops from obligations of which their confcienccs did not- approve, 
Unfuccefsful in this attempt, he obtained authority from parliament 

Joorn. Commons, Oflober, November, DIfalters. State Papers. T. W. vol. ii. 
,690. P- 96* 97 * 

Inquiry into the Caofe# of tbe prefent 

Co 
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to beftow a modified provifion, out of the funds of the W^hopricke* 
upon thofe, who were reftrained from excrcifmg the duties of their 
funfbions by the fcrupics of a tender confcience. When the time 
allowed for taking the oaths to government had expired, he difeO'- 
vered the mod anxious defire to Aifpend the execution of the law^ 
and for this purpofc lord Rochefter and fir John Trevor, who had 
the confidence of the difaffeded bifliops, were employed to converfe 
with them, and to obtain information, whether they would confent 
to live peaceably, and to difdhargc the fundlions of their office^ 
provided that an indulgence could be obtained from the parliament. 
They continued fullen, obftinate, and unmoved, either by the experi¬ 
ence of forbearance, or the hope of future favour Many months 
had now elapfed fince they had become liable to the penalties of the 
law. Order, decency, and the interefts of religion, might well have 
juftified a rigorous execution of it, when an event occurred which 
rendered lenity dangerous, and feverity indifpenfible. A confpiracy 
was difeovered, with ftrong circumftances of fufpicion* that fomc 
of the clergy, who had not taken the oaths, were acceffary to 
it The authority of their office, and their facred character, gave 
them advantages over the prejudices ahd the confcienccs of the 
people, extremely hurtful to the eftabliffied government j five of 
them, therefore, were at laft deprived of their offices, in terms of 
the ad of parliament. 

This event may be confidered as produdive of a new influence, 
which had permanent effeds on the political tranfadions of Eng- 

Burnet, 1691. pretext of fearehing for fcanlen. The papers 

Lord PreftoR, Mn Aftiton, and Mr. and letters ibuad In ^iliton's polTetlion, dif 
r.lUot, were fclefted by the friends of James, covered that a plot had been carrying on for 
to go over to France, and to concert meafurei the reftoration of James, and that Tome ct 
for his. reftoration, which was dtought eaflly the biflutps, clei^y, and many of the noLl- 
praaicable during the abfence of William, lity, were concerned in it. Lord Prefton, 
Having hired a veffcl to the cdall of France, Mr. A&ton, and Mr. Elliot wefe tried, and 
the owner of it gave notice to the court the two former condemned. PrcHon ims eve- 
30th December 1690. The veflel was per- cuted, Mr. Alhton pardoned; there was not 
mittcd to fail, and afteiwards boarded, under fufticient evidence to convk'l Elliot 
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* land, am! upon the arrangement and ilrengih of parties during 
and the fucceeding reign. Several of the bifliops, and a greau 
number of the difaffetled clergy, liitherto waveiing and unde¬ 
termined, were, from this period, fixed in oppofition to the revolu¬ 
tion and the adt of fcttlement. A numerous body of the people# 
who venerated their chara« 5 lcr, and fuhmitted implicitly to their, 
opinions, improperly confounded their intcrefi; with that of thcr 
religious eftablifiimciit, and confidered the perfonal degradation of 
fo many rcfpcdlable prelates as an alarming prefage of the danger, 
and approaching ruin of the church’’. A controvcrfial war foon 
commenced between thofe of the clergy who were deprived, and 
thofe who continued in office. The former accufed the civil 
government of a facrileglous invading the rights of the ecclefiaftical 
jurifdidlion j an ufurpation more prefumptuous, and more injurious 
to religion, than any mcafure imputed to the abdicated king. While 
the acrimony and perfonal invedtives, which both parties adopted in. 
tlic courfe of their difputes’*, weakened the refpedl due to the- 
facred charadler, and gave a deep wound to the interefts of religion ;• 
ijii the deprived clergy and their adherents, the members In oppo¬ 
fition always found a ftrong party, ready to forward their fchemes of 
perplexing and tliwarting the mcafures of government. 

From the various caufes now explained, difeontent began to fpread' 
over the nation; but did not attain to fuch force as to occafiou any 
material obilrudtion to the political defigns of the court. It was the 
caufe of delaying, not of defeating the grant of fupplies, in the nexc 
feffion of parliament. Somewhat of the temper of the nation was 
then difeovered in the courfe of every debate j from which it be¬ 
came evident, that, in proportion as the war was prolonged or un- 
fuccefsful, the number and influence of its friends would decline. 

** Warrii’gton’s Speech againil arbitrary of government were attacked by the fufleiiiig 
Povver. party, occafioned a proclamation, 9th April, 

*'• 'riic afpcjjty witli which the mcafures ag.iinft fcdiiious difeourfes and libels. 
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The parliament, after feveral adjournments, met on the twenty- 
fccond of Odbober. His majefty called their attention to the fuccefs 
of his arms in Ireland, as an carneft of his future fiicccls in pro- 
fecuting the war with France. He recommended to them to dif- 
charge the arrears due to the army, which had reduced Ireland; and 
to provide a Ilrong fleet and -army, both for dofcnfivc and oilculivc 


CHAP. 
Xlll. at 
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war. 

The commons agreed that a fupply flioulJ be granted, for carry- r..icktvarc!- 
it)g ojt a vigorous war againft France; but, notwithftanding this conmioiM m 
fccinlng forwardncl's to gratify his majefty, feveral weeks were con- 
fumed in difputes about the lifts of the army, and other preliminary 
points; and it was not till the fourth of January one thoufand fia'« 
hundred and ninety-two, that they refolvcd upon the fum of one 
million nine hundred and thirty-five thoufand feven hundred and 
cighty-feven pounds, as neceflfary for maintaining the land forces 
during that year. In the courfc of the debates concerning the fup¬ 
ply, every opportunity was embraced by the party in oppofilion, 
to exprefs their reludance to any augmentation of the army The 
expence of a foreign war was grievoufly complained of, and it was Their ill hu- 
aflferted, that the pay of the army alone amounted to one half of the 
current cafh of the nation: that the war with France, if unfuccefsful, 
muft bring immediate and irretrievable ruin upon Britain; and that 
no viiftories or acquifitions, though correfponding to tlie moft fan- 
guinc expedations of the court, could poffibly indemnify the nation 
for the imraenfc wafte of blood and treafurc, by which they were to 
be purchafed. The refped, due to the dignity and charader of the- 
king, was often violated by the party which efpoufed thefc fentiments. 

His pallion for a ftanding army was imputed to other motives, than 
iixerely that of clrcumfcriblng the power of France; and it was infi- 


After the number of troops had been Ranehigh, the pay-mailer, alTuieJtlie lioufe. 
agreed upon, it was contended, that officers that they were piovidcd for in tJic cltim ues r»t' 
fliould be undcrilootlas included ; though lord the fopphes. Gicy’s Debates, vol. p. i ij. 

iiuatcd, . 
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VIthat the liberties of the nation inuft be at the mercy of a 

JK.1 1 I a 

^ ; prince, who commanded fixty-five thoufand foldiers, the number 

which the kiflg had fpecified as requifite for the fcrvice of the year **, 
1 lie fupplies, however, vrere rather retarded than reftridled by thefe 
animadvcrfions. The fum of one million five hundred and feventy- 
eight thoufand eight hundred and ninety-eight pounds was granted 
for the fleet, including the ordnance, and the expence of building 
grrilld! docks at Portfmouth ; which, added to the lupply voted for the army, 
amounted to the fuin of three millions five hundred and fouiteen 
thoufand fix hundred and eighty-five pounds 
Inquiry ron- An impiii y concerning the fleet, inftituted by the commons, ex- 

rcriiiii^ tlic 

jii.u'iivity of cited the anxious expectation, and terminated in the difappoiiilinent, 
^ \ov. of every party. The friends of lord Torrington entertained great 
hopes that this inquiry would contribute to the vindication of his 
honour, and the reproach of his adverfarics. If the inactivity of 
the fleet fhould appear to be owing to the mifeonduCt of Ruflel* 
who now commanded it, they would coniider this as a juft retri¬ 
bution to that man, whofe opinion, forwardly and indelicately ob¬ 
truded, had imprefled his fovereign, and many of the nation, with 
fentiments unfavourable to Torrington. Should the blame be found 
to reft with thofe who were inverted with the]truft of fitting out the 
fleet, and directing its fcrvice, this would exhibit an exaCt counter¬ 
part to the delay and contradiction of orders, which lord Torring¬ 
ton had reprefented as the caufe of his misfortune; and teach the 
authors of it, that difgracc and condemnation, though fomelimes 
transferred by fuperior influence to the guiltlefs, would at laft fall 
upon the head of thofe who had actually offended. The nation, as 
well as parties, felt thcmfelves deeply interefted in the iffue of this 
inquiry. The fleet, commanded by Ruflel, had • been equipped at 
great expence; and, when joined by the Dutch, was far fupe¬ 
rior to the French; and yet nothing had been performed. Cut 

Journ, Commons, 18ih Nov. 1691,41b Jan. 1692. 

though 


»* Crey’s Debates, vol. x. p. i75*6', Stc. 
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though much time was exhaufted, and long and keen debates took C Fi A p. 

place, yet no information was obtained, fufficient to fubaantiate any 

criminal charge, either againft the commanders, or the commiffioners 

of the admiralty. The want of fufficient ftrength, and of provihons, 

or the remiflhefs of the admiralty in fending orders, were urged by 

the friends of Ruflel, as the caufe of the delay of failing in the early 

part of the feafon, Tlie dil'appointment of the blockade at Dunkirk, 

from which much had been expe<Sted, was imputed to the Dutch 

fleet, which had refufed to fecond the operations of the Englifli. 

The peculiar good fortune and dexterity of the French, in avoiding 
an engagement, w^as the apology made by the Englifli admiral, for 
difappointing the nation of the viftory and gloiy, which they had 
anticipated from the fuperiority of their fleet 

The dctcdioii of extravagance, and of abufes In the army and BilK- to chock 
public offices, were not only animadverted upon in the coiirfe of the •f '*' 

* fevciiuc .lad 

debates upon the fupplicsj but induced the commons, with great p^ibiicoihui. 
propriety, to introduce feveral bills for retrenching the falaries of 
office, and for preventing future abufes of the revenue. Thefe bills,, 
however, were either rejeded by the lords, or clogged with fuch 
amendments as tended to defeat their very purpofe A bill for 
afeertaining the commiflions and falaries of jutlges, and rendering 
them independent, began in the commons, and paflTed both houfes; 
but the king refufed his aflTent to it. The declining influence of 
the crown, unequal to the vigorous profecution of meafures of the 
higheft national concern, as well as the dread of confplracies which 
broke out at this time, were apologies for withholding the royal 
aflent from a bill eflfential to the pure difpenfation of juftice 

Grey’s Debates, vol. x. Journ. Com- from any place in the gift of the crown aboer 
mons, i6th,&c. November. Lives of the Ad- 500 1 , ftiould be applied to the charge of the 
Diirals, vol. ii. p. war, 23d December. So far wcie thecom- 

The piincipal of thefe were, that the mons cpnfiftrnt in their plans of ceconomy, 
payment of the forces fhould tally with the ac- that they contrived to force upon the lords, 3 
tual mufter. Journ. Commons, 14th Decern- bill for continuing the commiHionen of ac- 
ber. A bill againfl buying and felling ofhees, counts, by tacking it to amonty bill j 23d Dec. 

17til December. That all the profits arillig ^ Burnet, i6yi. 
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Tlie flrength and influence of parties continued through this 
fc/fion, almoft in the fame proportion, as in the two preceding ones. 
His majefty, after the concluflon of it on the twenty-fourth of 
February one thoufand fix hundred and ninety-two, threw addi¬ 
tional weight into the fcale of the Tories, by admitting the earls of 
'Rochefter and Ranalagh, lord Cornwallis, and fir Edward Seymour, 
into the privy council. The earl of Pembroke was made privy feal, 
lord Cornwallis a commiflioner of the admiralty, and flr Edward 
Seymour a commiflioner of the treafury. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

Mo this •with Lewis for attempting an Invafion of England,—Preparations 
for it.—Prudence and JStivity of ^leen Mary.—The united Fleets of 
England and Holland obtain a complete Victory.—The People dijfatisfied, 

—‘The Inter eft of the Confederacy declines.—Short Account of Campaign 
169a. — Caufes of the Decline of XVtlliam's Influence in England. — Meet-^ 
ing of the fourth SeJJion of the fecond Parliament.—Complaint made by 
certain Lords for having been illegally committed—The King difcbarges 
them.—Motion in the Iloufe of Lords^ for a joint Committee to give the 
King Advice—alarming to the Court — rcjeSled.—Artides of Advice pro- 
pojed by both Houfes feparately.—RefleStionSj made by Oppofttiony on the 
Conduct of the King^ and thofe employed by him.—The Temper of the Par¬ 
liament becomes more favourable to the Court.—Expedations of the IFhigs. 

—Breath between the two Houfes occajioned by an Inquiry about the Mif- 
carriages at Sea.—A Conference between them.—The Lords propofe to af- 
JeJs themfelves. — A Bill for triennial Parliaments—pajfes both Houfes— 
rejeded by the King.—Changes in public Offices,—d^ampaign —Par¬ 

tial Changes in Adminiftration.—Meeting of the fifth Sejfion of the fe¬ 
cond Parliament.—Inquiry into the Mifearriages at Sea.—Corruption df- 
covered.—Lord Falkland fent to the Tower.—'Liberal Supplies granted. 

—Ibe King refufes his Affent to a Place Bill.—Caufes of tie Compliance 
rtf all Parties with the Court during this Seffion.—Ptcferments in fa¬ 
vour of the Whigs.—Meeting of the fixth Scffmi of the fecond Parlia¬ 
ment.—An Ad for triennial Parliaments.—Supplies.—Death of lateen 
J\Jary.—Her CharaSIer.—The Hopes of the Friends of janes excited .— 

Injuny into the Profecution of the Gentlemen in Lancaftjire, fufpeSied of 
a Confpiracy againft Government.—Diftovery of Corruption.—Parliament 
pro) tgued. 

A t no jicriod in the reign of William were his aiFairs more cri- CHAP. 

tical than after h’s departure for the continent, in the intciva! » 
between the ihitd and fourth feflion of the fceond })arllaincnt. I'lnm 

Z 7. difaf- 
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clifafTcdion, intrigue, and confpiracy, no party was entirely free. 
Bcfides the number and influence of James’s correfpondents, many 
motives induced the French king to attempt more bold and direct 
exertions in his behalf; and even flattered him with the prorpe<St 
of making a fuccefsful iiivafion upon the coaft of England. The 
troops tranfported from Ireland, agreeably to the treaty of Limerick,, 
brought a confiderable addition to the French army. It was fufpedled 
that a defeent upon the coaft of France was intended by the Engliftj 
fleet, which fuggefted to Lewis the anticipation of the fame plan, as 
moft eficifhial for averting the danger with which he himfelf was 
threatened. He had found, from the experience of two campaigns, 
that the wealth and force of England were the fmews of the grand 
alliance. There remained therefore no hope of weakening or de- 
ftroying it, but by the feparation of England ; and no hope of cf- 
fedfting that feparation, but by the dethroning of William. The 
breach between him and the whigs, the notorious prediledion of the 
tones, now in adminiftration, for the hereditary fucceflion, and, above 
all, the aflurance of difafred.ion in the fleet, encouraged the moft 
fanguine expedtation from an attack upon England, condinftcd by 
James in perfon'. 

In order to accomplifh this defign, the French flilps at Breft 
and Toulon were fitted out with uncommon expedition: all the 
privateers were recalled, and an embargo laid upon the merchant¬ 
men, for the more fpeedy and effedlual manning the navy. Not 
Icfs than eight or ten ihoufand troops were moved from the internal 
garrifons to Normandy and Guienne. King James direded his friends 
in England to carry on correfponding preparations, and to put them- 
felves in a pofture to fecond the French troops upon their landing. 
Early in the fpring he left Saint Germains and came to Caen, and 
afterwards to La Hogue, that he might be in readinefs to fail with 
the French fleet; and finally, a declaration was publiflied by him. 


• Life of Jaincf, 1692. Hilloire dc Fiance, to.-n. Hi. 
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cxprefled in fuch terms, as feemed beft calculated to confirm the re- 
folutlons of his friends, and to convert or intimidate his enemies *. 

The vigilance, pnidence, and compofure of queen Mary, /hone 
with confpicuous luftre in this fcafon of danger. The fleet was 
equipped with wonderful celerity; the army was augmented, the mi¬ 
litia called out, three regiments were brought from Holland, which, 
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with thofe already in England, were encamped near Portl’mouth. 

The parliameut was fummdned to meet for the difpatch of bufiiicfs. 24*'' Way. 
By a feafonable mi.xture of terror and confidence, held out by the 
court to the enemies of government, fome were overawed, and others 
allured to fidelity, in the difeharge of the important truft committed 
to them. For, while warrants were iflTued againft the notorioufly 
difaffeded, many of the officers in the navy, and failors, who had been 
wavering, were overcome by the kind and generous aflhrances with 
which the queen profefled to rely upon their fidelity and honour *. 

Thefc meafures, feconded by no common /hare of good fortune, 7 'iic united 
delivered England from the imminent danger of foreign invafion, land .and IIol- 
and internal confpiracy. The combined fleets joined fooner than 
was expeded, were greatly fuperior to the fleet of France, and ob- 
tained a complete vidory *. But though this vidory fruftrated the ‘ 9 ^ Way. 
immediate views of James, and diffufed a tranfient gleam of joy over 
the EngUfli nation, naturally captivated with /plcndid exploits, yet it 
did not promote fuch important and durable cfTeds, either with refped 
to domeftic tranquillity, or foreign fuccefs, as were expeded by the 
court. As foon as the tumult of popular joy had fubfided, critical 2 *^?* 
inquiries into the ftate of public affairs were refumed, and complaints 


• In this declaration, James exprelTes great goveinnient; he promifes, with a few exerp- 
ronfideiicc in the affeSions of his fubjefts, tions, to pardon all who fliall return to their 
and reminds them of the fevere treatment duty: he engages to maintain the church of 
he had met with from the prince of Orange England, and recommends to parliament to 
and the convention. He mentions the mile- allow llbcity of confciencc. 
ncs which England muft fuffer if Ihc did not ’ Buxnet, 

return to her duty. He prohibits his fubjefls ♦ Lives of the Admirals, vol. ii. 

to pay any taxes for the fupport of an ufurped 
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muttered, becaufe viiJlory had not been complete, in proportion to 
the luperioiity of the Hnglilh and Dutch; nor purfued with wifdom 
and vigour. The people were not fatisfied, becaufe a defeent upon 
the coaft of France had not been attempted. The victory at La 
Hogue, in fome refpeds, was injurious to the Britilh trade; for it 
being impoflible to refit tlic French fleet again during that feafon, the 
failors were employed in privateers, which fwarmed on every coaft, 
and committed daily depredations on the merchant fliips 

Other paufes incrcafod the number of thofe who were diflhtisfied 
with the continental war. The fpirit and power of the confederacy 
were declining. Pope Innocent the Twelfth, fo far from inheriting 
the refentments of his predeceflbr. Innocent the Eleventh, againft: 
France, was decoyed by her artful addrefs, to employ his apoftolic 
influence with Spain and with the emperor, in order to perfuade 
them to Iheathe the fword, and give peace to Europe. He inter¬ 
ceded for the States and princes of Italy, who complained of the op- 
prcflive exadlions of the Imperial army; and gave his famSlion to 
negociations for bringing about a dcfcnfive league among tbem^ 
againft: the confederate princes*. Tempting offers were held out by 
France, to detach the duke of Savoy from the alliance, and were 
refifted, only while the allies had it in their power to letain him 
by more advantageous terms. The eleiftor of Saxony embraced 
the opportunity, afforded him by the prefeiit embarraffed ftate of 
the emperor’s affairs, of refenting forae flight affronts he had foi- 
incrly received from him, and of withholding his troops from the 
confederate army. The king of Sweden was alfo backward in fur- 
nifliing his ftipulated reinforcement. The influence of the Lou- 
vcftcin faiStion began to revive by the intrigues of Lewis, and mar¬ 
red the alacrity and unanimity with which the States had entered 
into the war. The perfonal diligence and ability of king William 
alone compenfated for thefe advantages, by bringing over new fup- 


* Barnet, 


® Memoirs of Europe. 
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plies of ftrength to the confederacy, and animating the vigour and ^ 
refohition, of all its members. As he had been the inftrument of u- 
fixing the duke of Hanover and the cledlor of Saxony, in the in- 
tereft of the confederates, fo to his prudent counfel was aferibed the 
appointment of the eledtor of Bavaria to be governor of the Spanilh 
Netherlands; a mcafiire which, by transferring into Flanders a con- 
fiderable portion of the treafure and force of his eledlorate, put it into 
a better pofture of defence, while the influence, derived from his 
official connexion with Spain, was employed to promote fuch a fuc- 
ceffion to that monarchy, as was agreeable to the views of William 
and the confederates 


The campaign of one thoufand feven hundred and ninety-two did Short rccoi Tt 
not diminifh the difeontents, or raife the hopes, of the nation. Namur, ^632 ^ 

one of the ftrongefl: cities in Flanders, I'urrendered to the French king. 1 “”^' 
William, at the head of the principal army of the confederates, attacked Augurt. 
the French, commanded by Luxembourg, near Steenkirk. The French 
kept the field: the lofs of the allies amounted to above five thoufand 
killed and wounded. Upon the Rhine the duke of Wirtemburg was 
furprifeJ in his camp, near Edelfheim, by the marquis de Lorges. September. 
A thoufand of bis men were killed, he himfelf made a pii/bner, and 
the neiglibouiing country of the States laid under contributions. 

The fuccefs of the allies was not fufficient to counterbalance tliel’c 
lofles. In Flanders, a few villages in the poflelfion of the French 
were bombarded. In Spain, things remained in the fame ftatc as in 
the former campaign. The duke of Savoy opened the campaign 
with great adlivity; he entered Dauphine, and had made himfelf 
maftcr of Ambrun and Gap, when he was feized with the fmall- Auguft. 
pox, which obliged his army to retire and evacuate the places they 
had taken. A ftrong fufpicion that he availed himfelf of the pretext ■ 
of dil'eafc to fpare France, deprefled the fpirits of the allies, more 
than they had been raifed by his former exploits and glory ", 


7 Ralph, vol. ii. p. 341, Sec. Burnet. 

* Life of William. Hilloircde France. Monthly Mercury. 
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compliance with neceflfity, it muft be admitted, were often of an 
ambiguous complexion, and might, according to the prejudices of 
fpedators, be traced to the love of power, or the didates of wifdom. 
Of this nature was his oppofition to fome of thofe bills, which were 
introduced in the true fpirit of the revolution ; and which feemed 
effential, in a more fettled ftate of government, to the pure admini- 
ftration of juftice. A bill for amending the laws with refped to 
treafon, a bill for controlling the extravagant prerogatives of the 
court of chancery, and for eftablilhing the independence of the 
judges, were defeated, by the indired influence, or open negative, of 
the king. This unwillingnefs, which he difeovered to extend the 
liberty of the fubjed, was imputed to the fame principles and temper, 
which had generated the grievances of the former reign. The em¬ 
ployment of perfons who had been odious inftruments of the word 
meafures, and the example of feverity in tlie trials of lord Prefton, 
and Mr. Alhton, were produced as corroborating evidences of the 
arbitrary difpofition of William. Nor were thefe circumllances 
more ofTenfive, than the diftinguiflied confidence with which he 
treated his Dutch and foreign officers All thefe caufes of dif- 
content were foftered by the enemies of adminiflration, and circu¬ 
lated in publications, which, in number and acrimony of ftyle, ex¬ 
ceeded all of the fame nature which had appeared fince the re¬ 
volution 


9 ThisconduSofWilliam, procreding partly fuperior genius, fnrpafled all his contempo- 
“ from the prejudices of his education, feems at raries of the military profeflion, it may be 
the fame time to have been jufliflable from con- qucilioned if there was another Engliih oiEcer 
fidcrations of ufcfulncfs and expediency.' The fit to be intrufled with an independent coni- 
long continuance of peace in England previ- tnand. 

ous to the revolution, occafioAed a real want Publications of the Times. Somers’s 

of accompHlhed and expcrienccfl commanders. Collciflions. State Papers, T. W. 

Except lord Churchill, who, by the force of 
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The coalition of individuals and parties, hitherto oppoflte and ir¬ 
reconcilable, gave a deep wound to the influence of the crown, be¬ 
fore the opening of the fourth feflion of the fccond parliament. In 
the two firft feflions of this parliament, divifions in both houfes were 
regulated, in a great meafure, by the motives and principles of 
party ; and whigs and torics ranged themfelves, with more cxadncfs 
and confiftency, under their refpedive ftaridards. As the Jacobites, 
and whigs out of doors, had of late concurred in arraigning the mea- 
fures of government, and the conduiSt of the king, fo the whig 
members, and the torics out of place, often ftood upon the fame 
ground, and coincided in opinion upon thofe queftions which came 
under the difcuflion of parliament. The difcriniination of parties 
grows more faint, and their aniinoflties more languid, in proportion 
to the clifiance from a general elediion. On the approach of that 
event, members of the fame party aflbeiate and confult together, and 
reciprocally impart a zeal for their common principles. Rival can¬ 
didates find it their intereft, during a canvas, to cherilh every idea 
calculated to imprefs their cledtors with the opinion of their wide 
and irreconcilable oppofition. From repeated promifes and decla¬ 
rations, they often catch an enthufiafm for the principles of their 
party, and engage, perhaps fincerely, to fnpport them; but when 
intercourfe with their conftituents becomes lefs necelTary and fre¬ 
quent, various circumftanccs co-operate to abate the ardour, and 
confound the diftindion of parties. Queftions often occur, in which 
their [iiinciples and political interefts are at variance. Some adhere 
to their principles, others, perhaps the greater number, fall in with 
thole meafures which tend to fecure the pre-eminence, or gratify the 
refentment of their party. On fuch occafions the influence of party 
is impaired, both by internal divifion, and by the lofs of reputation. 
The ininiftry, the parliament, and parties, were all, at this period, 
in fuch a fituation, as to exhibit the full operation of thofe caufes 
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which have a tendency to extlnguifli divlfions, and reconcile fuch as 
had formerly been of oppofite opinions and intcrefts. 

Another feflion of this pailiaincnt was opened on the fourth of 
November, The king thanked them for the fupplies he had for¬ 
merly received, and exprefled his hope, that they would continue 
their advice and afllftance, and take the inoft proper meafures for fup- 
porting their common intcrefts againft the exceflive power of France. 
He mentioned the vidtory at fea as ground of joy, and wifhed that the 
fuccefs by land had been anfwerable to it. The diligence of F’rance, 
in rejiairing her fleet and augmenting her armies, was urged as a 
reafon for maintaining the forces of England entire, and granting 
fuitable fupplies. A defeent upon the coaft of France was propofed, 
and fuch care and application promifed, as were likely to enfure 
fuccefs. 

This feflion was opened in both houfos with evident fymptoms 
of difrefped to the court. Circumftances trivial, and apparently 
unworthy of record, often indicate the temper both of individuals 
and focieties more exprefsly, than thofe interefling fadls which belter 
fiipport the dignity of hiftory. Parliament met, as has been 
oblcrved, on the fourth of November, the annivcifary of the king’s 
birth-day, and of his arrival on the coaft of F.ngland; a day, 
which feemed to call for fonie external teftimony of gratitude and 
rcfpcift: to their deliverer. So far, however, was it from being 
didingiiiflied, that both houfes adjourned for fevcral days, and the 
lords, after meeting again, iiiftead of confidcring the king’s fpecch, 
entered with great heat upon the defence of their privileges. 

This fubje«ft w'as brought before them by a complaint of the lords 
Huntington, Scarfdale, and Marlborough, who had been committed 
to the Tower upon the fufpicion of treafon. The ground of their 
complaint was, that information had not been given againft them 
on the oath of Uvo witnefles, according to law'; and that, at the 

beginning 
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1)Cp:nming of Michaelmas term, they were continued under bail, 
though the parliament was iuon Ir) meet". After various debates 
and refolutious pafLd by the lords, the king puidcnily difeharged 
the prifoners, in order to remove a fubjcdl which was likely to be 
made a handle of violent meafurcs againll: the couit. It mull have 
been painful to him upon this occalion to fird, that apparent ingra¬ 
titude towards Mailhoroiigh, whom he knew to be treacherous, 
contributed not only to wa'akcn the interell of the court in the 
liuiife cd' loids, but to impair his rcjnitation among the pcojde'*. 

T’he king in his fpccch had mentioned the advice of his parlia¬ 
ment, as well as their allillance. 'I'hc party in oppofition in both 
hotil'es clung to this exprellion, and annexed to it fuch a latitude of 
interpretation, as might authoril'c the moft fovcrc and pointed cen- 
jin’cs ot the meafurcs of the couit. It was moved in the lioufe of 
lords, tint a joint committee of both lioufes Ihould he appointed 
to confer concerning tlie Hate of the nation, and to confidcr what 
advice they ought to give the king. The fimilarity of this mcafure 
to that which had been adopted, upon the dllfolution of govern¬ 
ment, in the reign of Charles I., as well as its obvious confcqucnccs, 
lillcd the court with the hlghcfl alarm. As the ohjedls to whieli it 
referred were indefinite, and arbitrarily fcicdled, it miglit cafily be 
employed as a warrant for intruding into the moll delicate and 
retired departments of government, while the rcllri«flcd number of 
a committee, comprehending the authority of both houfes, would 
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" yriiirn. 7th and i |tli Novc'idicr. 

X hele loid-- had been font to the lowoi 
upon the actufation of one Voiiiip, a in.in of 
an infamous charafter, who had himfelf been 
conmitud to prifon for forgery. With the 
■id.ihincc ol anoilier prifonetj he framed an 
afTbciition againll government, to which he 
.an^c^ed the iubiciiptions of Salidiury, 
boioiigh, the aichbidiop of Canterbury, the 
bilhop of Rocbellcr, i«c. in charadXcis fo lil:c 
tlinr h.and-\\riung, as not to be dillinguilhablc 
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fiom their true fL.!jfciiptiom Tl»e villainy 
w.is detcdicd ft) the fatiaaition of the privy 
council by .Sprat, bilhop of Kochefter, when 
confronted with Blackhead, the allbciaie of 
Voung. State Tri.iU. 

The confinement of Marlborough after tins 
deteftion had an ill appearance, but tlicre wi. 
too good reafon for it, a-, is evident fioin the 
difeoveries lately publilLcd i.i Mi. M.icplnr- 
fon’s Slate Papers. See chap. xv. 
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give iikdijiiuity and vigour to their proceedings. The utmoft Influ- 
ciKC of the court was exerted, and with difficulty procured the 
rcjeLliun of this motion, by a majority of two votes 

But though it was over-ruled, yet the fubjedl of giving advice 
^vas, from time to time, refumed in both houfes, and became ex¬ 
tremely vexatious to the king, as it proved a vehicle for convey¬ 
ing the mod dil'rcrpcdlful infinuations with regard to his meafurcs 
and attacinnents. It was refoivcd by' the commons, that his ma- 
jelly Ihould be ailvilcd, to fill up vacancies among the general 
odiccr.s vifh fuch only as were natives of liis dominions; to con- 
dltutc coinmiHioncrs of the admiralty perfons of known experience 
in maritime aft’ain’; and to employ in his councils fiuh peil'ons 
only, whole principles obliged them to dand by his rights againd 
tlic late king James ‘h 

The fubjcdls contained in the addrefs of the lords were not ItTs 
peifonal, and dill more oftenfive to the king. They prayed that 
no foreigner fhould be of the board of ordnance, or keeper of dores 
in the Tower of London j that tlic chief governor of the Englilh 
forces und(?r the king ihould he a ful^jcdb born in their majedies 
dominions; and that he would be plcafed to give the precedency to 
Englifli officers, and to leave in England, for the defence of the 
kingdom, none but Engllflimcn 

In the courfe of the debates on thefe refolulions, illiberal rcHcc- 
tions were thrown out againd the foreign generals. All the calami¬ 
ties and difappointments the nation had fuflered during the war, 
were imputed to the ‘prevalence of a foreign influence, and the 
defeat of the confederate army at Steenkirk ; particularly, to the mif- 
condufl of count Solmcs. The date of alliances, and the reports of the 
conimiffioncrs of accounts, laid before the houfc of commons early 


Journ. Lords, and Lords’ Debates, yth December. 

Journ. Commons, November, December, paflim, and nth January 1693. 
>5 Jouiu. Lords, iSlh February 1693. 
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. in the feflion, fuggefted materials for cenfuring the coiulu£l of the 
allies, the exorbitant cxpenccs of the war, and the inilinanagcinent 
of the public funds. While James, it was faicl, had been ruined 
by fubmitting his affairs to the dircdlion of men deftilulo of prin- 
ci[)lc, William followed the advice of ininifters who had avowed 
the moll dangerous principles; and that the coidlituiion was in 
elfe^^l changed, while the moll important tneafures were direiled by 
a few, obl’ccjuious to the arbitrary jjlcafurc of the king, without the 
participation of the privy council, who were his natural and re- 
fj.)onfiblc advifers 

Notwitldlanding the determined face of lioftility to the court, with 
which both Iioufes had cjitcred upon the public bufinefs, yet tiicy 
nut only defilled frdin the profecution of harfla mcafurcs, but dif- 
].!aycd inll.inces of a coinitliancc, highly gratifying to the king. 
•Several bills liir retrenching the iniluence of the court proved abor¬ 
tive TIic fupplics, though for fome time delayed, amounted to 
the film of five millions feven liundrcd and fifty thoufand pounds. 
The fame laud force was continued, and the navy confidcrably 
augmented. This cliange in the temper of parliament, and the 
final triumph of the court, arc to be aferibed to great induftry and 
addrefs on the part of the king, aflided by a concurrence of foitu- 
natc events. He now began to perceive the necedity of throwing 
himfclf again into the arms of the whigs, who dackened their oppo- 
filion upon the intimation of their approaching pre-eminence. Lord 


Crroy’s DLliatr"-, \ol. x. p. 2J2, .^-c. 

' ’ 'l''hp fill- of the hi!l for amending ihe laws 
refp^iting tre.ifon was reinark.ahle : .'fierhc- 
ji,<> puiiueJ niih great zeal by oppofition, it 
wa-. not only dropped, but made the founda- 
tmi of a bill for the better prcfervation of his 
majelly’s pcifon. 

'J'iit complaif.i'.ce of the rommons, with rc- 
fped to the hill for afcertaining tiic filarns of 
judges, was Hill more unaccou! tabic. It h.id 
paffeJ both houhs in the laft feflior., and was 
rgefted by the negative of the king. As it had 


origin.ated with the commons, their honour was 
paiticulaily aflefled by iis rejcAion. Here 
then they h.aJ an oppoitunity of contending 
againd the ciown with every advantage ; the 
llrength of their caufc, the appi obatlon of ihcir 
conflituents, their former fucerfs, tluv.ari».d 
oi’ly by a mcafure which the king durd not n - 
pcat, without lofing more th.nn he couhl gau,; 
yet this bill was tlirovvn out by the coirniori. 
after a lecond reading. Joorn. Connnui., 
i-th December. 
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SiiixleilAnd, whofe political talents obliterated former criminality, . 
bad now infinuated himfelf into the confidence of their leaders, and 
proved a luccefsful agent for the king, by foftening the violence, 
ami reconciling tire affedlions, of that party A breach between 
the lords and commons, occafioned by an inquiry into naval affairs. 
Interrupted that unanimity which fubfifted between them, and at laft 
engrofied that zeal which was at firfl; devoted to the deprcfllon cf 
the court. After the vidory at La Hogue, the inadivity of the 
Englilli fleer, duiing the remainder of the feafon, exceedingly dif- 
appointed and provoked the nation. All parties agreed, that there 
had been fomc mifinanagement, though on whom it was chargeable 
a dii'erfity of opinions prevailed, fomc alcribing it to the com¬ 
manders, and others to the court of admiralty. The houfe cf 
commons, by a vote of thanks to admiral Rufl'el, dlfcovcrcd a pre¬ 
cipitate and partial approbation, wliich involved the cenfure of the 
earl of Nottingham, who conduded the naval department, and was 
therefore fuppofed to be anfwcrablc for that mifinanagement, of 
which Ruffel was thus virtually acquitted. The lords, exafperated 
by the vote of the commons, Ihcwed the mofl: anxious concern to 
vindicate the carl of Nottingham. To accomplifli this witli a fliid 
regard to jufticc, they examined the various orders which had been 
ilfiicd by the admiralty, and the feveral letters which had puffed 
upon the fubjed of thefe orders between lord Nottingham ami 
Ruffel; after which they came to a refolution, that an account cii 
their proceedings, together with the papers on which they were 
founded, fliould he fent to the other houfe, thereby infinuating 
that the commons had decided without information. The commons, 
angry at a refolution which implied fuch an impeachment, repeated 
their approbation of admiral Rufl'el, and declared, that, during the 
laft fummer’s expedition, he had acquitted himfelf with fidelity, 
courage, and condud. The lords demanded a conference. With 

this 


Burnet. 
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. tills demand the commons complied ; but in a way flill more con-*- 
temptuous and irritating, than if lliey bad vefafed it; for they in- 
Ilrudled their commiflioners to make no reply to any arguments, 
and only to report what they heard '®. It was probably in refent- 
ment of this difrefpc£lful treatment, that the lords made an attempt 
to interfere with the commons in a department, which the latter had 
always confulcred as their foie and peculiar province. When the hill 
for the land tax was brought up to the houfe of lords, it was moved 
and cairiccl, that the lords diould allefs thcmfelvcs, and name a col- 
ledor of their own This amciuhncnt was rijeded by the com¬ 
mons with great heat, and a conference demanded upon it; and 
lliough the amendmeut was defended avith ability, yet the emergency 
cd' the ftate, and the difapprobition of the people, obliged the ina- 
joiity in the houfe to recede from it, and afford a new triumph to 
the commons. 

This flucbuatloti of feutlments, apparent from the condud of indivi¬ 
duals and of parties, excited great complaints of corruption, and con¬ 
vinced both lioufes, that fome meafures were neceflary to maintain the 
purity and reputation of parliament A bill for this purpofe having 
pafled the houfe of commons, and been thrown out only by two 
votes in the houfe of lords, o})pofition was again encouraged to in¬ 
troduce another to the fame effed in the upper houfe The fub- 


■> Ralph, vol. ii. p. 397. Burnet and all 
the «hi" hidorian? have added tl v-n tediivonj, 
in licJialt ot Rid‘I, to tint of the commons; 
and tlic Authoi ut tin Live-, of the Admirals 
lias adopted theii tiew , vol. li. p. ■567. ^7;. 

X'lom the papers piodaccj in that inquiiy it 
appears, tn„t though a difccnt upon the coaft 
Cl hi.incc, as pLinncd by the minillry, was at¬ 
tended with d.dieultics of which they were not 
aware; and tint, in feme in dances, their in- 
lliuihons to the comin.andtrs were long delay¬ 
ed, and after all wcie not perfpicuous ; yet, on 
the other hand, RulTtl, and the commanders 


under him, were exceedingly difpofed to ex- 
aggeratc the difiiciiltics of the cxpcdiiion, and 
liie nrors of the minillry. They did not 
m.akc the exertions which were in their power, 
and alh-gtd the mod fiiiolous excufes in 
their vindication. From hue difcovcrics there 
is too much rcafon to fufpedl the conduct of 
Ruflel at that period. See chap. xv. 

Journ. Lords, i6th Jan. 

*' Burnet. 

“ Journ. Commons, 2zd Dee. Journ, 
Lords, 3d Jan. 
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ftance of it was, that a new parliament fhould be aflembled every . 
three years, and a fcflion held every year. The efforts of the court 
could not prevent its paffing in, both houfes ; and the king, appre- 
henfive of its reducing the power of the crown, was forced to have 
recourfe to the unpopular method of I’lipprefling it by his negative. 
This feflion of parliament was concluded on the fourteenth of March. 

Admiral Ruffcl was difinilfed from his majelly’s fervice on the 
twenty^fourth of January, and the command of the fleet gi\en to 
admirals Killigrcw, fir Ralph Dclaval, and fir Cloudcflcy Shovel. Sir 
JohnLowther, Henry Prieftman, lord vifeount Falkland, fir Robert 
Rich, fir Ralph Delaval, were appointed lords commiffioners of the 
admiralty. Although this choice was iiippofed to have been dirctlJcd 
by lord Nottingham, yet a greater intcreft was throviii into the fcale 
of the whigs, by putting the great feal into the hands of fir John 
Sommers, and appointing fir John Trencherd Iccrctary of flate. As 
fomc compcnf'ation to Ruffel, as well as to avert the rcl'cntmcnt of 
his frieads, he was appointed treafurer of the houfeholcl. 

The confederate armies were chiefly employed in a defenfive war 
during the campaign of 1693. In the Netherlands, Charleroy and 
Huy were taken by Louxembourg. In the Palatinate, Heidelberg, 
Spire, Manheim, and Frankendale fell into the hands of tlie Frencli 
army under the marquis de Lorges. The marflial Lou.xemboiirg 
attacked the allies commanded by king William in their camp near 
Landen. The advantage of the ground, over-rated by the latter, 
induced him to decline the advice of his generals, to retreat. His 
army, though compelled to give way to fuperior numbers, made a 
brave refiflance, and difappointed the enemy of the fruits expected 
from their victory. The confederates loft feven thoufand men, and 
count Solmcs, an experienced general. In Piedmont, the allies, com¬ 
manded by the duke of Savoy, were defeated by the French, under 
the marfhal de Catinat. Marfhal de Noailles took pofTeflion of Rofes, 
a feaport town in Catalonia. The fuccefs of the French fleet, as it 


was 
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* was ihe Icfs expelled, was the more mortifying to England. The ® 
French had not only refitted their (hips, but made a confidcrable ad- u 
dirion to their navy, by arming the largcfl merchantmen. The lofs 
of trading vcfiels to England exceeded that of any former yeaV: 
eighty of them, amounting to one million fteriing, were taken and 
deftroyed, off Cape Saint Vincent’s, by the Toulon fquadron. Two 
Dutch fhips of war and one Englifli, belonging to the united fleets 
under admiral Rook, fell into the hands of the enemy. Fotir of the 
largcft Smyrna flups, and one Dutch man of war, were burned or 
funk at Gibraltar; and fevcral Englifli and Dutch fliips deftroyed by 
the French fleet at Malaga, Sz-int Maloes was bombarded by captain 
Bonibow, whicli was the occafion of alarm and terror, rather than 
of any nnteiial injury to the enemy. I'o conclude the difafters of 
this campaign, fir Francis Wheeler, who had been fent out, early in the 
feafon, with a fquadron againft the French iflands in the Weft Indies, 
was rcpulfcd in fcveral attacks, and many of his men periflied by 
fickncfs, as well as by the fword 

Such accumulated lofles could not fail to difpirit the nation. In 
former campaigns fome ingredients of profperity had been inter¬ 
mingled w'itli misfortunes, and contributed to alleviate the dif- 
appointnicnts, and fuftain the fainting hopes, of tlic people j but 
now, every clement, and every region exhibited calamity and dis¬ 
grace. 

When the king returned to England, he found it neceffary to make aSth oa. 
a partial change in adminlftration, in order to blunt the weapons of changes ia 
oppofition, whetted by the ill fuccefs of bis affairs. Admiral Ruffel, 
whofe caufe the whigs had efpoufed, was again appointed to the com¬ 
mand of the fleet, and the earl of Nottingham was difmiffed from 
his office of fecretary of ftatc 


** Life of William, vol. ii. Hiftoire de the direSion and influence of James. "James,” 
France. Lives of the Admirals, vol. ii. fays he, " reqaefled admiral RufliJ, who had 

I'hc rcftoi.ition of Ruflel to the command ** continued his communications with the court 
of the fleet, is imputed by Mr. Maepherfon to " of tit. Germains, to endeavour to procure 

" the 
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The Icing met his parliament on the feventh of November. He 
regretted their loflcs by land and by fea: the former he imputed to 
the fuperiorforce of the enemy; the latter he flyled milcarriages, 
and promifed his endeavours to bring the authors of them to pimiHi- 
meht. He urged the necefllty of increafing the land and naval force, 
which muft require a liberal fupply. 


“ the command of the fleet. He defired liim 
** to fopprefs his rcf..ntment for In', late dil- 
** grace. He intivated him to command his 
" temper, to rcgul.atc his conduct with pru- 
" dcnce .and referve,and to ralfc no enenucs that 
miglit oblliud lus defigns. The iutrigues 
“ of J.lines prevailed. William evidently fell 
“ into the fuaie. The adherents of the l.iic 
“ king infinu.ited, that to leiloic Rulill to the 
“ fleet, was to foothe the nation foi the mifear- 
“ riagesat fea. He vv.as accordingly placed in 
“ his former office 6tli November.” Mac- 
pheifon, vol. li. chap. i. 1693. This account 
of Mr. Macphcifon is founded upon a paper, 
cntlilcd, Tnilrudions to the Coiintefs of Shrewf- 
bury, to the Eail of Shrewlbury, &c. &c. d.ated 
iflth Oftober 1693, in which are the following 
words: “ It is his niajelly’s plcafure, that you 
let admiral RulTd know, that his maje'lly de- 
” fires him to get the command of the fleet 
from the piince of Orange, &c.” M.ac- 
plicrfon's ^tate Papers, ift Oitober 1693. 

A few remarks on titis fubjcfl will juflify an 
obfervation that has already occurred, namely, 
how ready authors arc to over-rate the import¬ 
ance of fafls which they have been fo fortunate 
as to difeover, and to Ibetch the conclufions 
drawn from them. 

It may be difputcd, whether James and his 
friends copld have more rcafon to rely upon 
Ruflcl’s fcrviccs, than thofe of the principal 
admirals in commiflion laft feafon. Two of 
them were certainly in his interell, and there¬ 
fore he could have no reafon for wifhing Ruf- 
fcl to be employed, in preference to them. It 
is evident that James’s friends entertained 
great fufpicions of Ruflel. See chap. xv. Nay, 
the refolution which RulTel himfelf avowed 


WiuL' intriguing wi h James, that If lu* met 
the French fleet he mull fight them; and ilie 
fat.nl c.xpcucncc James had acquired of Ruf- 
fcl’s aJheicncc to tin.s refolution when he de¬ 
feated the French fleet at La Hogue, muft hav e 
rendered the confcquencc of Rufi'd’s bting em¬ 
ployed c.vtrcmely doubtful, and indeed, moft 
probal'Iy, advcrl'e to the iiittieft of J.’mcs. 

Wfie pot the fosmer fuccefb of Rpflil, Ids 
pnpul.vilty, a..d the ofie.ice occafioned by lus 
difiniilion, fuflicient reafons for detcimining 
William to recal hi 11 10 his fctvicc, inde¬ 
pendently of any dited and trcaclierous influ¬ 
ence employed by the friends of James for 
•hat putpofc f J.s there any evidence lor tlia 
aflertiun of Mr. Maepherfun, “ that the ad- 
“hertntsof ilie late king laftnuateil, th it to 
" rcllore Ruflel to the command of the fleet 
was to foothe the nation for the niifc.irriagcs 
" at fea f ” Do any of the cotc.mpora'y Im'Lo- 
rians authorife thij .-iflcilion, or afcribe lA’il- 
Iiam’s replacing Ruflel to the advice of any 
perfon whatever ? The authenticity of the In- 
ftruflions to the countefs of Shrew Ibuiy is not 
Ciilled in queftion; but it does not follow, that 
thefc were the caufe of Ruflcl’s being em¬ 
ployed. The co-cxiftcnce of events is no evi¬ 
dence of caufality, or recipiocal influence. It 
is fubmitted to the decifion of the impaitial 
reader, whether the great piobability of Ruf- 
fel’s being again employed, for the ru.il'ons 
already mentioned, might not be the occafion 
of James’s- anticipating the rcqiieft of Ruflel, 
if he was engaged in correfpoiKlcncc with him ; 
and of alluring him to his fervice, by giving 
him his fandion, or rather his advice for doing 
a thing, wliich he was of himfelf very much 
difpofed to do. 


The 
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, The commons, after an unanimous refolution to granj a fupply, C H 4 p. 
and to fupport the government, apparently entered with’ great ear- ■ —r 
neftnefs upon an inquiry concerning the mifcarriage of the fleet. inqSy 'L. 
They examindfi the petitions of the Turkey company to the admi- tJfta 
ralty for convoys, and copies of the inAruftions and orders fent to the 
commanders of thefe convoys, and the commanders themfelves; and 
they at length rcfolved, that there had been mifmanagemcnt, but 
virtually acquitted the admirals, by putting a negative upon a motion 
to cenfurc them **, The lords proceeded a ftep farther in favour of 
the admirals, refolving that they had done well in the execution of 
their orders In the courfe of the debates upon this fubjed, there 
appeared a great pronenefs to render it fubfervient to the intereft of 
party; the whigs evidently wifliing to throw the whole blame upon 
lord Nottingham, and the tories upon Mr. Trenchard. The court, 
diflatisfied with this partiality, became more referved in giving the 
information called for by the lords. They themfelves began to grow 
weary of the bulinefs, and it was at laft fuffered to drop, vvithout 
yielding cither to the nation or the court tjhat fatisfadion which 
they expe(3:ed, from the earneftnefs of both houfes in beginning an 
inquiry 

If the commons had been inclined to be troublefoine to the court, Conaptioa 
they would have found ample materials in the reports of the commif- 
fioners of accounts. From them it appeared, that above a million 
ftcrling of arrears of wages was due to the failors; while lord Falk¬ 
land, one of the coramilTioncrs of the admiralty, obtained for him- 


Joum. Commons, 17th November, 6th that the admirals had been negligent in not en- 
December, 1693. deavouring themfelves to obuin intelligence 

Journ. Lords, lotb January, 1694.. concerning that event; that after they had un- 
*7 Upon a full and candid examination of all cxpeftedly met the French fleet, they had afted 
the fa£ls rcl.itlng to this buflnefs, it appears, with great prefence of mind, and had done all 
that there had been either negligence or trea- that could be done to fave the tranfports. 
chery ia the admiralty, who did not communi- Ralph, vol. ii. p. 470-1. Lives of the id¬ 
eate to the commanders the intelligence they mirals, vol. ii. p. 392. 
had received of the failing of the Brcll fleet; 
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felf a grant of two thoufand pounds, out of money levied for the 
ufe of the navy. Large fums had been expended for fecret fervices; 
penfions had been granted to many, to accommodate the king’s poli¬ 
tical arrangements. It was matter of aftonifliment to obferve, that 
admiral RuHTel had received ten thoufand pounds for his fervices, at 
a period when the merit of them had been called in queftion, and 
when it was believed tliat he had fallen under the royal difpleafure. 
Confidcrablc fums had alfo been iflued, to aflift candidates in the in- 
tereft of the court, in defraying the expense of their eledlions **. 
Thefe difcovcries gave occafion to debates, in which the condudt of 
individuals was fevercly eenfured ; but the adlual inflidtion of punilh- 
ment was confined to lord Falkland; who, after being reprimanded 
by the houfc, was committed to the Tower, for having been guilty 
of a mifdemcanour and breach of truft But neither the difeo- 
very of internal corruption, nor the recent experience of public mif- 
fortunes, had any effeft in reftraining the liberality of the commons, 
or difeouraging their compliance with the court. In conformity to 
the king’s dcfirc, fix raiments of horfe, four of dragoons, and fif¬ 
teen of foot. Were added to the army. The whole of the fupplies 
granted by this feflion amounted to five millions four hundred and 
forty-feven thoufand two hundred and eighty-two pounds. A film 
of fuch extent was the moft fubflantial evidence of the good difpofi- 
tion of the commons towards the court; nor was this difpofitlon lefi 
confpicuous by what they did, than by what they avoided to do* 
Though the complaints from Ireland referred to ftrlking examples of 
the mifapplication of the forfeitures, and of abufes committed by the 
agents of miniftry there, yet every motion to inquire into them, or 
to redrefs them, was over-ruled No objection was made to the 
continuance of the war, which, it was believed by many, might at 

*' Journ.Commons,November,December, *9 Journ. Com. 9th, i6tb, I9tb Feb 1694. 

paiEm. Grey’s Debates, vol. x. IbiJ. December and January, pailim. 

that 
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'Jiat period have been brought to a conclufion, upon terms honour- ^ P. 
able and advantageous to England v— 

A fliort interruption to the good underftanding which fubHiled TheEuig re- 
between the king and the houfe of commons, was occafioned by fcMioaplxe 
the rcfolutions adopted by them, after he had a fecond time refufed 
his a (Tent to a place bill, prefented with fuipe money bills, which 
were extraordinary expreflions of their bounty. A committee was 
appointed to confidcr the ftatc of rfie nation; and they addreffed the 
king, exprefling tlicir grief for his having prevented a bill nccef- 
iary to the vindication of their honour: but when a motion was 
made to addrefs him again upon the lame fubjcdl, it pafled in the 
negative, by no Icfs a majority than two hundred and twenty-nine 
againft eighty-eight . 

The moderation and good temper difi)Iaycd by the commons in 
the courfc of this fcflTion, could not be owing to any want of oppor¬ 
tunity, or arguments of complaint againfl: adminiflration. The mif- 
fortunes of the nation abroad, the difeovery of corruption at home, 
and the oppreflions exercifed in Ireland, afforded abundant materials, 
if parliament had been difpofed to ufe them. Cirfumftances, in 
every view fo favourable to oppofltion, were however countera<fled 
by peculiar caufes, which operated ftrongly upon individuals and 
parties. A concife detail of thefe circumflances may not be un¬ 
worthy of attention, as they difplay the charadler of the times, and 
exhibit a (pccimen of what may be expeded, in Cmilar fituations, to 
produce the fame effeds. 


'I’lic toriesin general wrre believed to be 
averfe to the continuance of the war ; and yet, 
ivhcthei it was fiom the dretd of public cen- 
fure, or of the ii retiievablc lofs of power, by 
tliLb'iging the king in his fai uurite point, they 
accjuiciccd in the moll liberal grants of money, 
the augment ition of the army and navy, and 
all otiicr meafures tending to the prolongation 
of the war. 

The internal diUrefs of France, occaiioned 


by famine, rendered the French king dclirous 
of peace. Monthly Mercury, December 1693. 
A n1cmar1.1I A as prel..nied to the court of Eng¬ 
land, fpeclf} ing termr, which amoiMIted nearly 
to the rLiloiation of the moll important places 
taken from the allies; but there was no men¬ 
tion of acknowledging tlie title of William, 
which probably was the caafe of their not be¬ 
ing Itllened to. 

Journ.Commons,77t’.J.in. iftlYb. 1694. 

I. The 
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I. The interval between the removal of one adminiflration and 
the eftabliihment of another, is favourable to political tranquillity 
and the authority of the pourt. The approach of profperity, or the 
recent attainment of it, naturally excite, in perfons of every ftation, 
a flow of good humour, which difpofes them to civility and kind- 
nefs towards all with whom they are connedted, in the intercourfe 
of converfation or bufmefs. The fmiles of the court, turned to the 
party in oppofition, are confidered as a token of future favour, and 
. invite fuch returns of complaifance as open a channel for an entire 
and a cordial reconciliation j while thofe, who are threatened with 
the lofs of power, become affiduous in expreffions of refpeil and obe¬ 
dience to the prince, as the moft probable means of preferving or 
refuming their ftation. The court, the miniftry, and oppofition, 
were exactly placed in the circiimftanccs now deferibed at the open¬ 
ing, and during the continuance, of the fifth feflion of this parliament. 
The expeftations of the whigs had been induftrioufly cherifiied, and 
at laft their intereft was confiderably advanced, by the appointment 
of lord Somers to the great feal, and of Trenchard to the office 
of fecrel;<^ry of flate. But ftill the refolutions of the court feemed 
to^ be ^<Yeririg; and lord Somers complained, that, in the dif- 
Iribu^op of law offices, he did not enjoy that influence which be¬ 
longed tq his appointment The hopes of the whigs were how¬ 
ever ftill kept alive, while the tories were not immediately driven 
to defpair. The lieutenancy of London, which had been changed 
in favour of the latter at the beginning of this parliament, was 
gradually reftored to the former; and the afcendency was again 
iQ their hands at the qpening of this feflion. The removal of lord 
Nottingham, upon the eve of the feflion, feemed to confirm the 
moft pfeafing expectations of Uie whigs; but the protradled va¬ 
cancy in that office again excited fufpenfe, and promoted an emu- 
Uljon of both parties, in fubmiflive and compliant behaviour to the 

Sofliers'letter to king William> MirepUaneoas State Papers, vol. ii. p. 426. 


court. 
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court. The tories maintained a majority in the houfe of commons; ^ 
but the whig intereft was increafing in the adminiftration, and — * 

among the people. If the former had oBflrudcd the bulinefs of the ^ 

nation, and thwarted the meafiires of the court, it might have pro¬ 
voked the king to diflblve the parliament, by which the pre-emi¬ 
nence of the whigs would have been confirmed. 

2. The tones, at the prefent interefting crifis, had not merely to 
ftriiggle for the retention, or the recovery of power; but to exert rio 
fmall degree of addrefs and accommodation to circunaftances, in order 
to fereen the moft j-efpedable members of their party frOm legal 
cenfure, and public difgrace. The misfortunes, or mifearriages of the 
campaign 1692, had been divided between lord Nottingham and 
Ruflcl, and the people acquitted o? condemned, according to their 
perfonal or political attachments: but the mifearriages of the laft 
naval campaign centered entirely in the tories. Of the three com¬ 
manders ot the fleet, two, namely Killegrew and Delavai, were in 
their intereft. If the commanders were acquitted, the guilt reverted 
to lord Nottingham, who was the head of their party. 

3. The correfpondence carried on at this period betlv^^ James 
and many perfons in England who were either Canl^ates for 
office or already invefted with it, promoted conceilions to the '^ill of 
the court; which could not have taken place, if cofifeious innocence 
had emboldened them to avow fuch principles,^and purfue fuch mea- 
fures, as they believed to be agreeable to the intereft of the kingdom. 

None are fo ftudious to maintain the appearance and external forma 
of honefty, as thofe who are fecretly conviii^d of tranfgfeflioH. It 
has often been obferved, that thofe fervants, who have been afterwards 
dete<fted in fecret fraud and breach of truft, had long deceive theft 
mafters by the apparent exaftnefs of their fidelity, and the often- 
tatious difintereftednefs of their condu^, in the difidiargo of ordi¬ 
nary and frivolous duties. Treacherous minifters will be always 


See Chap. XV. 
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^ XIV ^ forward In profeflions of loyalty and attachment to their prince, 
u.—u—-/ There were few about the court of William, who were not occa- 

4. 

fion-illy inveigled by the agents of James. Confcious of engage¬ 
ments to him, they muft have lived in a perpetual dread of detedion, 
which rendered them anxious to preferve fair appearances; and to 
catch every opportunity of diverting the fufpicion, and obtaining 
the confidence of their mafter. This corrcfpondcucc did not elude 
his penetrating eye ; but, dexterous as he was in the ait of political 
chemiftry, he cxtradled medicine from poifon ; and made their tiea- 
chery the means of counteradling the purpofefor which it was encou¬ 
raged by his rival. By generofity, by threats, by availing himfelf 
of the intelligence of confpirators, he conftrained thofe very pcifons, 
who were the moft able and the moft difpofed to pull him from his 
throne, to become the chief inftruments of fccuring his pofrefFion 
of it. If there had been more integrity in his miniflers, and more 
attachment to his perfon, his life and government might have been 
expofed to lefs hazard; but he would not have enjoyed the lame free 
and uncontrolled fcope for purfuing his favourite raeafures, as he did, 
while thofe who ferved him were under the perpetual alarm of being 
detected, and becoming either the vidtims of his vengeance, or the 
monuments of his mercy. 

4. There is ftrong reafon to conclude, from external appearances 
and from the efFedls produced, that not only fair induftry and ad- 
drefs, but that indiredl means were employed by the court, to pro¬ 
cure the confent of the leading members in both houfes, to meafurcs 
which did not accord either with their private fentiments, or with 
the views of their party The marquis of Carmarthen Hill con¬ 
tinued at the head of the council, and fupported the couit. The 
carl of Rochefler, increafing in favour with the queen, was not likely 
to thwart the inclinations of her hufband, to which fhe wase\er fub- 
miflive. The marquis of Halifax, who had entered altnofl cn cvciy 

Barnet, 1692. 
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occafion into the views of oppofition, fince the commencement of ^ p. 

this parliament, now Rood forth an advocate for the necellity of -- - 

taxes and the continuance of the war Thefe, and many (imilar 
circumftances, created a fufpicion that expedlaiion was fed, or pre- 
fent intereft gratilicd, in a way not lets clTeftual, than by the open 
diflribution of pcnfions and offices. 

TIic hing put an end to this fe/fion of parliament; and, foon after, iVefeiment* 
the viv-tory and triumph of the whigs were completed. Lord Shrewf- the «iiigs. 
bury had already accepted the feals: the admiralty and treafury were 
changed in favour of the fame intereft: Mr. Montague was made 
ehanctllorof the exchequer. Even titles of honour, diftri&uted with 
a profufe hand, were almoft entirely confined to this party: of five April, 
dukes now created, four were whigs ”. 

The king failed for Holland' in the beginning of May. The con- 3d May. 
federate fleet was eaily at fea, but did not perform any important 
fervice. The French fleet induftrioufly avoided coming to an en¬ 
gagement. A^ attempt to deftroy the harbour of Breft, conduflied 

|b 

by lord Berkley and general Talmafh, proved unfuccefsful, from the 
intelligence of that defign having been conveyed to James by the 
earl of Marlborough The bombardment of Dieppe i«and Havre 
dc Grace fpread great alarm over the adjacent coaft of France; but 
redounded little to the honour, or advantage of the Englifh nation. 

The only naval fuccefs was the deftru^ion of a' large 'fleet of mer¬ 
chantmen in Bertram bay, by captain Pritchard of the Monmouth, 
attended by fire-fliips. 

No important action happened in Flanders. The French army 
under the dauphin, by expeditious marches, obtained pofteftlon of 
ibmc advantageous pofts on the Schcld; and prevented the allies Augufl. 
from accompliflftng their defign of.penetrating into French Flan¬ 
ders. 


Ralph, vol. ii. p. 467. Tindal, vol. ii. p. 469. 

Letter of lord Cliurchill to James, Maepherfon’s State Papers, 1694. 
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A detachment from the allied army, commanded by the prince 
Tfcrclaes de Tilly, took the town and caftle of Huy; and drove the 
French out of the biftioprick of Liege. 

In Catalonia, the Marflial de Noailhs, with a fuperior army, forced 
the Spaniards to retreat; Oormed and plundered the town of Palamos, 
bcficged and took Gironne, Oftelric, Caflle-folet; and intended to 
have finilhed his career of vidtory with the fiegc of Barcelona; but 
was prevented by the arrival of the Englifli fleet, commanded by ad¬ 
miral RufTel. 

In Piedmont, fecret ncgociations, carried on between the French 
and the of Savoy, rendered both armies inadlive. 

On the Rhine, prince Lewis of Baden failed in repeated attempts 
to bij^lg the French army, commanded by the marquis de Lorges, to 
an 4 ^agement. He was fuccefsful^n getting pofrefllon of ^^i]■e-■ 
lock; and, after deftroying fome of the French magazines, repafled 
the Rhine 

The king arrived from Holland on the 9th of Mcy|bmber ; and the 
parliament met on the 12th. He referred to thei^eefs of tlie cam¬ 
paign in expreffions of moderation, fuitable to the true date of 
events. The neceffity of large fupplies was urged j and it foon 
appeared, that the king was determined to make a very defirable 
conceffion f^on, in order to encourage their liberality. An 

a£l for Ihortening the duration .of parliaments rim through the forms 
with celerity; and almofl without any oppofition in either houfe 
The fupplies kept pace with the triennial adt, and exhibited the re¬ 
ciprocal good will, which now fubfifted between the fovereign and 
his parliament. Near five millions were cheerfully granted for the 
expences of the war 

Life of William, v(d. iu Hilloire <le naed. if the king pleafcd, till the Aril of No- 
France, tom. ill. Liveii of the Admirals, vember in the following year. For this reafon 
vol. ii. a proteft was entered againft it in the Journals 

^ Though it was enafted by the bill, that of the Lords, but it was figned only by four 
no parliament, after the preAnt, Ihould be peers. Joum. Lords, iSth Dtc. 1694. 
continued more than three years; yet the Journ.Commons, Nov.Dec. 1694. Jan. 

prefent fubfiAing parliameat might be conti- &c. 1695. 

The 
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The death of the queen, on the twenty-eighth of December, in- ^ ^ * 

terruptcd the puoccedings of parliament, and was fincerely lamented, ^ 1 *6 97 *^ 
both on account of her private virtue.'?, and the lliock which it was Death of 
likely to give to the new government. Few charadlcrs have been rjeVebwac^’ 
more ex,tollcd by friends, or more virulently traduced by enemies, 
than that of Mary. Unconneded with, and uninfluenced hy party, 

\vc can be at no lols to perceive, that her friends have founded their 
encomiums, upon the evidence of a temper and qualifications ho¬ 
nourable to the human charadcr j while the detradion and calumny 
of her enemies referred to fads e.\tremcly doubtful, and to circum- 
ftances, occafioned by the peculiar diflicullics of the part flie was 
called upon to ad. She poflefled, in' an eminent degree, all tliofc 
accomplilhments and graces, which conflitute the meiitof her fex in 
domeflic life. Her all'ability, mildnefs, and delicacy, captivated the 
afledions of her companions and dependants. Such dexterity and 
jiiudcnce in the management of parties, fuch diferetion and adivity 
in the moft critical ftate of affairs, have rarely been found in a per- 
fon, fo little addided 'to oftentation, and fo averfe to interfere in 
public bufinefs. So devoid was flie of ambition, and fo indifferent 
t^perfonal grandeur, that (lie not only rejeded the ferviccs of thofe, 
who were difpdfed to prefer her right to the crown before that of 
her hiilband, but flie would not even participate of the adminiftra- 
tion while he was in the country, nor did /he fo much as afpire at 
the influence, to which her ftation and merits entitled her. Her ex¬ 
emplary devotion, her zeal for the proteftant religion, her confeien- 
tlous difpofal of ecclefiaflical preferments, her patronage of ufeful 
defigns, and application to good works, render her memory precious 
to the friends of religion and virtue. If, upon particular occafions, 
natural affedion feemed to be languid, or fufpended; if/he appeared 
harflt and undutiful, by confenting to the dethronement of her father, 
or by efpoufmg, with apparent animofity, the quarrel of her hufband 
with her fifter, her condud in fuch inftanccs may be fairly aferibed, 

3 C not 
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net only to a refpedl for her duty as a wife, but to the fingularly 
critical fitiiatlon of him^ to wliom fhe flood in that relation. No¬ 
thing lefs than the moft cordial and unequivocal approbation of the 
condnd of her hufband, could have obtained, or preferved to him, that 
authority, which he derived from his relation to her. Whatever 
painful emotions (he might feel, from the difgrace of her father, or 
from coming to a breach with her fifter, yet prudence required the 
concealment of them, to fecure the reputation and fafety of that per- 
fon, who was the deareft ohjccl of her affedion, and the profperity 
of that caufc, which, from the pure influence of principle, 1^ was 
zealous to promote. * 

The death of the queen gave a new fpring to the hopes of James 
and his friends Her popularity, and her prudence in do- 
meflic life, and in the excicifc of government, had hitheito divided 
the aftedions of many, whofc principles were favourable to the 
lineal fucceflion, and difeouraged the exertions of her father^s ad¬ 
herents. The members of the prefent parliament, deeply involved 
in the fuppofed crime of William’s ufurpation, by the meafures they 
had taken to eflablilh it, and by the ofliccs and emoluments which 
they derived from his authority, were induced, by every confider- 
alion of fafety and intereft, to keep a vigilant eye upon the friends 
of James, and exercife their public and private influence, to defeat 
every plan for reftoring him. But it was naturally expeded, that, 
upon the death of Mary, a great proportion of the influence, whicli 
had hitherto fupported her hulband, would revert to her father. 
Under this imprefTion, the approach of a new eledion was deemed 
ail event fingularly favourable to his intereft; and it was believed, 
that reprefentatives'would be returned, unconneded with the prefent 
govermneut, and free from all ties to give it any fupport. The tri¬ 
ennial bill, however, as we fhall foon have occafioii to fhew, con¬ 


tributed, 


Life of James, 1695. ' 
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tributecl, with other caufes, to produce elfedis, thereverfg of thofe, 
which Teemed To piobable in fpeculation. 

An unfuccefsful attempt was made, in the courfe of this feSIon, 
10 caft an odium upon the king and miniftry, by bringing under the 
infpctSlion of pailiament a profecution, carried on the preceding Turn* 
mer, at the inftance of government, againft fcveral gentlemen of 
Lancafliire, for receiving commiflions from James, and making pre¬ 
parations for an infurredlion in his favour. The profecution had 
failed for want of evidence of the charges, and one of the informers 
h^|||i|||||ared, under the folemn profelhons of repentance, that the 
wHIPPpas a malicious plot, which they were encouraged to invent 
by the folicltatlons and rewards of government. The trials were 
dlfcontiniicd, and unfavourable impreilions of the king and his mi- 
nifters left upon the minds of the people. To render their triumph 
more public, and more difgraceful to government, the gentlemen, 
who had been profecuted, now brought their complaint into par¬ 
liament, under the aufpices of oppofition. They were - difap- 
pointed of fuccefs j for, after the examination of evidence, and 
of various papers relative to the fubjed, both houfes agreed, that 
there had been fufHcient ground for inllituting the proCecutiens, 
though they had not terminated in the convidion of the perfons 
fufpeiSted t 
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4 * In political hiilory events often occur, 
fo myrtertous and perplexing, as to exercife in¬ 
genuity in balancing the weight of evidence, 
in order to fix an opinion concerning any mat¬ 
ter in dilputc. The Lapcalhice plot tva< of 
this kind, and divided, not only, the fenti- 
nicnti of the nation, but of men of the fame 
political principles. Moll: of the friendf pf 
William, notwithftandtng the ifliie of the trials, 
gwe credit to the exiftence of the plot. The 
partif ins of James, many who flood neutral to 
any paity, and even fom'’ of the friends of Wil¬ 
liam, di(bclic\ed it. As the infamous charac¬ 


ter of Tafte, *wlio flrfl Jdihed tn the informa¬ 
tion, and afeenyard; ifttra^cd,, qot without 
fufpicion of his being difappointed pf the re¬ 
wards he expefled, or brl^d by tne friends 
o£ the Lancaihire gentlc^dn, flUl Ipft/r^ay in 
doubt with refpcdl to the innocence of the 
latter, notwithftandiog defiddhey of proof, 
fo the coincideo/ce of dte foppip^e|^unfs, with 
the adluil intrigues of tbe agents t>f Jame>, in 
England, and with the tenopr Of the correTpond- 
pnee held with bis friends ^here at that j>enod, 
will now remove every ‘doubt concerning its 
realitjr. 
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Some remarkable dircoverie$, in the courfe of this fellion, made it 
evident, that the jealoufy of the nation concerning the prevalence of 
corruption in parliament, was but too well founded, and incrcafed 
their impatience for its diflblution. The unexpedled and fiidden 
conclufion of the bufinels of the Eail-India company, and of the 
London orjihans, which had been depending during fucceffive let- 
fions, awakened the fufpicion of corrupt influence. From an infpec- 
tion of the books of the Eaft-India company, and the examination 
of witnefl'es, it appeared, that great fums of money had been paid to 
members of parliament, and perfons of intcrefl at court, fc^||j|||||||||in> 
ing the renewal of their charter: and that particularly five fflllllind 
pounds had been left with a Icrvant of the duke of Leeds, upon 
llrong circumftancea of fufpicion, that it had been done with his con- 
fent, or accepted by him. The commons drew up articles of im¬ 
peachment againft the duke j but were prevented from proceeding In 
them, by the diffolution of parliament. 

The fame laudable fpirit of inveftigation brought to light another 
example of corruption, which, as it was attended with clearer evi¬ 
dence, reflected at the fame time more immediately upon the houfe 
of commons. The feltlement of the debt, due to the orphans by the 
city of Loudon, which had been folicited in vain during feveral fef- 
fions, was at length obtained. The credit of parliament for inte¬ 
grity and juftice muft have been funk to a low ebb, when fufpicion 
went abroad, that this had not been accomplifhed without nefarious 
influence. The fufpicion was but too well founded, for fufficient 
evidence was produced, that flr John Trevor, the fpeaker of the 
houfe of commons, had received a bribe of a thoufand guineas, for 
the fervice he had done in this affair For this oflence he was 
juftly expelled the houfe. 

This 

*♦ Journ.Com. I2fh,i3ih, 14th, i6:KMai'c’i. large funds, which had been bequeathed for 
State Trails, T. W. The perfons in the go- the maintenance of orphan children. It is af- 
\crnmcnt of the city of London had fpent very ferted, that chefe funds were intamouily Iquin- 

dcred 
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This feffion of parltament end<*d by prorogation 6n th& tbiifd of ^ ^ A P, 
lM<iy; and the king, after having veiled the regency in the lianda of ’ 

commiflioners, departed to Holland. 


Parhumcnt 

prorogued. 


d ltd in e\tra\aj»au entcrtunnients and re- retcle t fund fur the nifing money topiythe 
j lui.,'. m the. cit), on the relloration of annuiUntctcft, at lour pcscenL foi the whole 
L nriib 11 Cocko’s Det^dlion. By the act debt, 
no o'uuncd, the lord nnyor was enabled to 
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Ohjervatlons upon political Revolutions in general.--^'Peculiar Dangers vehuh 
threatetied the Revolution in England,—Correjpondence with the Court of 
Saint Germains.—Evidence of it,—Reafons for Caution in drawing Conclii- 
/tons with re/peSt to the Guilt of Individuals engaged in that Correfpondence. 
—■Their different Motives and Intentions.'—Doubts of the Sinceri^ of his 
Correfpondents, expreffed hy James dnd his Agents.—Strong* Reafons for 
fufpeiling that fame of them were not fincere.—Concluftons from the whole. 
—Caufes of preventing the extreme Dangers impending over the Government 

of England.—Backwardnefs of Lewis in affijling James _ Divifion of Sl nti- 

ment among his Friends,—Increajing Reputation of William—and Contenft 
for the Charalier of bis Rival.—Various Events which contributed une.:- 
peEtedly to Jirengthen the new Government. 


C P. EVOLUTIONS in ftates and kingdoms exhibit both the 
1.—Xv moftpleafing, and the moft difgufting portraits, of human cha- 
upoS p£?ai fader. When artificial lubordination, eflential to regular govern- 
genwj?"**" meat, is fufpended, genius and abilities are called forth to a fair 
competition for the prize of hohour; and afeend to the highefl 
pitch of improvement, and fplendour. The hiftory of every country, 
in this fituation, abounds with examples of eloquence, courage, inte¬ 
grity, and patriotifm. But the fame caufes alfo operate, in the fame 
fituation, to increafe corruption and crimes. Every example of 
change, by weakening the authority of government, removes one of 
the moft powerful reftraints upon the untuly paflions of men j and, 
by prefenting new temptation? and covers to ambition and avarice, 
conduds their votaries to the moft confummate depravity. 

The fudden elevation of individuals, from the moft obfeure fta- 
tion, to power and profperity, excites the envy and emulation of thofe 

who 
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who flood originally, and ftill rcm&in, upon the fame level. It is only ^ 
by the continuance of anarchy, that fuch perfons can hope to gratify "v—^ 

thcfc paflions, and to raife their own importance; and hence, an in¬ 
terval of confufion and violence ufually takes place, between the 
downfal of the ancient, and the eftablifhment of the new government. 

Many, who begin oppofition to eftabliflied government from the 
pureft principles of patriotifm and virtue, afterwards come to dread 
excefs of innovation; and to difeover fuch felfiflinefs and treachery 
in their alfociates, that they grow weary of the ftruggle, and are 
tempted to refign more liberal plans, for fecuring perfonal fafety, 
and the intereft of their families. • 

The difappointm'ent of the multitude, who had been encouraged 
by their leaders, to expert a total exemption from inconvenience, or 
a pcifedlion in executive government inconllflent with the infirmities 
of human nature, render them at laft cold and indifferent about 
fupponing thofe mcafures, which were firft promoted by their zeal 
and activity. When the fermentation, ejtcited by tyranny and op- 
preflion, has fubfided, a veneration for ancient cuftoms refumes its 
influence over the mind, and cherifhes a geriertil inclination in the 
people, to return- to the civil inftitutions and hereditary authority, 
which have been confccrated by the remote and uninterrupted fub- 
miflion of their anceflcfrs. Hence the great uncertainty of the fuc- 
cefs of thofe, who embark in any plan for accompKfliing a revo¬ 
lution in governraem, or of maintaining fuch a revblhtion, after it 
has been acoompliflied. 

With thefe general caufes peculiar circiimflances concurred, to Peculiar dan- 
endanger the flability of the new fettlement in England, and .to r^ii- SiTwreS 
der William’s tenure of power extrer)iely difficult and precarions. lio^in’^Eng- 
A juft eftimate of thefe is neceflary, to underftand the true ftate of 
political affairs, and the chara^ers of the moll celebrated perfons, at 
the period of which I treat. I have therefore referved the detail of 
them for a feparate department of this Work; in order that I might 

exhibit 
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**• exhibit them with mofe perfpicuity and minutenefs, than what 
^ could have. been done ^n detached vitv/s, and by a Ibidt adlK^rence 
to chronological order. 

William’s afpiring to royal dignity, leemed inconfiftent with the 
terms of hU declaration, and planted the feeds of difeonteut in the 
breads of many, who had heartily concurred in folicLting his in- 
tcrpofition to obtain the deliverance of the nation. The l«.ttlement 
of the Clown upon his head, independent of the right which he de¬ 
rived from his wife, had been long oppofed by one branch of the le- 
giflature ; and their confent to it at lad was yielded with rcludance, 
and ill compliance with neceflity. 

The preferment of feme, who had been acceflbry to the mod 
rcprehenlible mcafures during the preceding reign, and the difap- 
pointment of others, who had been iifeful indruments in the i evolu¬ 
tion, provoked the refentmeiit of many of his new fubje^ds. 

Where neither claims to favour, nor complaints of dilappointment 
fubfvded, motives of prudence might induce perfons of the fird in¬ 
fluence, to whhhQkl their, fupport from a government furrounded 
with hodUity and ,danger. The conditution of the king, feeble 
and fickly; his fatigues and dangers, in the camp* and in the lielJ of 
battle; the formidable preparations of France for redoring James, 
and the drong attachment of a great part of the nation to bis fa¬ 
mily, were circumdances, which, at a fair rate of calculation, de¬ 
preciated the condition of thoie, whole profperity or expeidations 
depended upon the fafety, and continuance of the new government. 

In the progrefs of this reign, events unavoidably occurred, which 
produced a great alteration in the fentiments apd attachments, both of 
individuals and parties, with re4>eid to the new fettlement; and 
which emboldened the refolutions, and encouraged the confpiracies, of 
the diiadeded. The early diflblution of Ihe convention parliament, 
however neceflary that meafure might be, rankled in the breads of 
the whigs; and, for fome time, threw the king into the arms of a 
6 party. 
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, party, who fupported him from flu<£luadng motives of intcrefl;| or ^ P. 
from the more laudable principle of pefpedl to their religion, without any t,. —.1—..■J 
tie of perfonal attachment. The apparent violation of external forms of 
jullice, and a neceflary feverity, exercifed in the punilhment of feme 
of tbofe perfons who had been coavi<S!ted of confpiracies, were un¬ 
fairly compared with examples of tyrannieal oppreflion in the pre¬ 
ceding reign, and, by changing the obje^ of indignation,^impaired 
that fecurity, which the new government wotild otherwife have de¬ 
rived from the coniidence and good opinion of the people* 

The nation in general had conneded the idea of fettling the crown 
upon William, ^with that of humbling the power of France’, and they 
had fondly propiDted his elevation, as he appeared to be the htteft 
indrument of gratifying their ambition or refentmentBut the 
immenfe burden of taxes necelTary to the fupport of a war, little 
compenfated by the glory of vidory, or the profped of future and 
fubfliantlal advantage, made the continuance of it unpopular, and 
divided the fentiments of the prince and his fubjeds* The detedion 
of grofs corruption and peculation in perjpons vefted with the higheft 
minillerUl offices weakened the reputation orgovernment, and ren¬ 
dered the virtuous and independent part of the* niuion lefs anxious, 
when they heard of the dangers with which it was mreatened* Upon 
the review of all thefe circumdances, we arc lefs furprifed, whcajre 
read of the variable fentiments and inconfiftent condud, arcrinK 
individuals and parties, or of the plots, the conrpiracies, and nnar 
approaches to another change of government, which fill the period 
immediately fubiequent to the Revolution, 

The early and uninterrupted correfpondcnce between the exiled 
prince and many perfons of the firil rank and. Influence in England, court pfSt. 
perfons who were employed in the court oj^ WUliaiUi Ji| well as *' 

# » 

■ The people of England in general en- laid in muiy hnndred wagCri, that king Wil. 
tertained the mod (angiune ezpe^ioni of the Uaa would In France before Chriftmas 1689. 
fuccefs of the war with Franco: odd* were Oldmixoo, vol.ii. 
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thofe who were in oppofidon to if, is a difcovery lately opened to the 
^ public; and, in alt its circumftances, may be conlidered as one of 
the moft curious and interefting occurrences in the political annals 
of any nation. While the obfcurity, "which has hitherto refted upon 
this fubje£t notwithftanding multiplied chances of detection, excites 
lurprife j ^he number and eminence of the perfons engaged in a corrc- 
fpondence with the court of Saint Germains; and the contradidion 
it exhibits, between their true and aflumed charadlers, give rife to 
feme of the moft unpleafing, though, perhaps, if properly improved, 
not the moft unprofitable feelings and refledlions that can occupy 
the mind. • 

“No fooner was William placed upon the throne, than James re¬ 
ceived the ftrongeft afliirances, not only of the fteadinefs and perfe- 
vering loyalty of thofe who never had deferted him, but of the re¬ 
pentance and returning afFedions of many perfons of diftindion, 
who had been moft active in accomplifliing the Revolution. Indi¬ 
viduals of every party were addrefied by the agent% of James in 
England, and feemed to liften, with a favourable ear, to propofals 
for re-eftabliihingliis authority. Stated meetings were held in Lon¬ 
don, to which pdifons, whofe loyalty to William was not fufpeiled, 
and who were invefted with offices of the higheft truft, reforted, and, 
in^Jl^ert with the known friends of James, confulted concerning 
thwHoft effedlual plans for promoting his intereft. 

Others gave a more unequivocal and dangerous teft of their at¬ 
tachment to the exiled king, by entering into epiftolary correfpond- 
ence with him, and foliciting *his inftrudions with refpeft to the 
conduct he wiihed them to obferve, in order to afford them an op¬ 
portunity of confirming the fincerity of their profeffions, by aiftual 
obedience to his wlll,^, Many original letters, now publilhed, place 
beyond poffibility of doubt, the duplicity, felfiftineft, and treachery, 
of fome of thofe perfons, who are held forth by contemporary hif- 
torians, as liaving the ftrongeft claim to the praife and gratitude of 

their 
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their country, for their fervices in accojnpli&ing and mid^ainlng ^ 
a 1 evolution of government, fo important to national liberty and 
bappinefs *. 

However unwilling we may be to yield to impreflions, which Evidence of 
not only tarnilh chara^lers recommended to us by the prejudices 
of education and by patriotic gratitude, but which bring difgrace 
upon human nature, yet there is not the ihadow of reafon for fuf- 
pc<Sling the authenticity of the collection of letters between James 
and his correfpondents, and the various papers and memorials relative 
to his affairs, lately publiihed by Mr. Maepherfon. From evidence • 
as clear and fatisfadory as the nature of the thing can adnut» we arc 
bound to receive thefe letters, as genuine copies of original letters writ¬ 
ten by the perfons to whom they are aferibed. If the hypothefisof 
their having beeni||brged, either at an earlier or later period, could enter 
into the imagination of any candid enquirer after truth ; if any pur- 
pofe of ftich forgery cotild be alllgned; yet there are various coned- 
mitant circumftances, which, together with ftrong internal evidence, 
confirm their authenticity, and demand a due refpe^ft from every 
peifon defirous to imderlland the hiftory and tranfa£tions, to which 
they relate. Anecdotes, which have defeended to the prefent times 
through the channel of tradition, the teftimony of contemporary au¬ 
thors, and the light which the contents of thefe letters throw upon 
political events, myfterious at the period of their occurrence, all 
confpire to confirm the accounts of the intrigues, the treachery, and 
the plots, which they contain, and warrant our admiflion of them, 
with certain qualifications, as a legitimate proof of liiftorical fadfs. 

Befides the evidence of attachment to James, derived from the 
letters of fo many perfons, who were in the courfe of correfponding 
with him, his agents in England tranfmitted the names of others, 
whp had repeatedly given the ftrongeft verbal alTurances of their wil- 
lingnefs, to co-c^erate in any plan for promoting bis views of rcco- 

* Life of Jame»y 169Z, Extrtft ift. MacpUMfoa’i State Pipers, 6 , 
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' vering the throne.' ^molig^ti]«re ^ find the namesi not only of 
' perfons of noble rank, 'aodrof *c;a^ea€ve property and influence, but 
of feme, who were xatvufted with refponfible offices and enjoyed 
the power and opportunity of carrying their treacherous defigns into 
execution.' Lords lieutenants of counties, admirals, generals, privy 
counl^ilcHrS,’ are mentioned as ripe for revolting againft the prince 
under whom they held their conimiflTons. Many of the clergy who 
had taken the oaths, as well as thofe who declined to fwear allegiance 
to William, are reprefented as fo defperatety dilkffefled to his perfon 
and government, that fir John Friend, who afterwards fuifered for 
treafon, undertakes to bring a whole regiment, confiding of that 
order, to fupport the titl6 of James, as foon as be ffioUld fet his foot 
in England. The army and navy are deferibed as prone to revolt; 
the former difguded by the partiality of their fovereign to fo¬ 
reigners, the latter juftly irritated by thp irregular and deficient 
payment of their wages. The moil opulent and populous cities 
fwell the catalogue of the friends of James,’ and it fhould feem^ 
that nothing but his own courage and exertion were neceffary 
to xe-eftabliffi him in the authority from which he had fallen 

Such is the general tenw of the letters and memorials, which 
pafiTed between James and his correfpondents and agents in Eng¬ 
land, publiflied by Mr. Maepherfon in his firft volume of State 
Papers. 

Although there can be no reafon to fcruple about admitting thefe, 
agreeably to the aflertion of the publiflier, to be fair copies of the 
original letters and papers, the titles of whiclSj^hey bear, yet very 
different opinions may be entertained of the meafure and force of 
evidence they conVey, either with refpe£t to the date of political 

events, or the chara^ers bf perfons concerned in them. If circunl- 

* 

* sir George Barclay’s Mcmonal.sSthDec. ’pc^s fivm the earls of Mootgomery. Ailef- 
1693. Capuin WUliams, ibid. Memoriat bury, Yarmouth, &C. Maepherfou’s State 
prcfentedatVerfaaies, 4th jmiuary 1694. Pn>. Papwi. > 
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* fiances, recently Ibroug^t light, have, in iny one iafiaacc, ecuS^ 
drained us to renounce an opinion, to 'nliich we formerlyiadhtfo^ 
with fondnefs and obftinacy, this may be a reaibn fw our being 
more diffident with refpe£l to ocher opinions, to which we are 
equally partial; but it cannot be a fuffidient reafon for utterly re* 
figning them, till we have icVupulouily eitamined every argument, 
which tends either to fupporC or coitfute their authority. Few per- 
fons, however, are fo guardejl, as to reftri^ the influence of ana¬ 
logical reafbning within its proper limits, and to make a dUlin^ion 
in judging of cafes, where the fame external appearances prefent 
themfelves to the eye, though the intrinf# circumftances would 
often be found, upon patient invefligation, to be totally and ef. 
fentially difl^rent. A perro||), who haa»>had the misfortune to de- 
ted the dlflionedy of a fervaht in whofe fidelity he abfolutely con¬ 
fided, is too ready to harl^our fufpicions and mifconflrue appear¬ 
ances, to the interruption of his own tranquillity and thjs in¬ 
jury of others, who have been invariably^ faidiful and difinterefted 
in the difcharge of the trufls committed to them. The palpable and 
incontrovertible treachery of a few individuals, who had been long 
dignified with the name of patriots, too readily diipofes the^mind to 
acquiefce, without Waiting proof, in the groundlefs calumnies, 
which have been levelled againfl; immaculate xharaders. In order 
to form an impartial judgment of the flate of politics, and of the 
condud of individuals and parties, we ought to weigh, with fcru* . 
pulous exadnefs, every particle of evidence adduced upon either fide 
of controverted queflions, and carefully to difci iminate between tbpie 
circumflances, which eflabiifh a fimple, pofitive, and dired proc^f 
and that fpecies of evidence, which arifes from the optmon^ pre* 
judices,.and fanguine views, of perfons deeply intprefled in the fcenes 
which they defcribe, and vrfio muft have been convided by their 
jfown minds of Aat guilt, in which they ate fo anxious to aflbriate 
others. A great diftindion ought therefore to^be made,, between 

thofo 
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thofe a^hially found hi correfpOndenceVith the court of Saint Ger- 

% 

^ niain») and thofe, who are only mentioned by agents as favourable 
to that intereil, and approving of plans commonicated to them for 
promoting it* There may be various reafona for fufpe^ting the fin- 
cerity of perfons of the laft' defcription, in the fentiments and at¬ 
tachment! they profeded, while theri can be little «or no reafon for 
entertaining any doubt, with refped to the guilt of perfons of the 
firft clafs, who were perfonally engaged in correfpondence with 
James, and fpooraneoully tendered their fervices. The agent! of 
James, defirous to fet oflf their own merits to the beA advantage 
and to obtain his approbation, were under a Arong temptation 
to deicribe their fuccefs in the moA flatteiing ArAi<QS> A fincere 
zeal for the intereA of their maAer would naturally render them 
leffr .fcrupnlous in adhering to truth,* while they tranfmitted to 
him fucli accounts of his affairs as were calculated to encourage his 
hearty naturally prone to defpondency, and to allure the aid of the 
French king, cffential to the fuccefs of any plan for raifmg their de- 
pre^ed fortune *. Had Lewis believed that the number of James’s 
adherents was fp confiderable, and their zeal as ardent, as reprefente J 
by hU agents, it is difficult to conceive, notwitbAanding the defeat of 
his fleet at La Hogue, why he ffiould mpe fo long delayed, and, after 
all, with fo little earneAnefs attempted a fcccmd invailon of England* 
How coisld be have turned bis arms to better account, than by re- 
. Aofing James to the throne of his fathers, an^ transferring the re- 
iburces of England, from, the difpofal pf an irreconcilable and power¬ 
ful enemy|) into the hands of his flrmeA friends 1 Would not fuch a 
meafurc, more ej^e^ually than all his vidories ttj|Km the continent, 
have overturned Jd^at confederacy, of which William was the life and 
ijpirit i and whp^ wfpsn than all the other members of it, controlled 
and thwarted his anil^tious plans J Some of the perfons in England, 
who were affe^ticmately attached to the intereA of James, but wbo^ 

* Mr. Nofewttth*s ftepoft t5$4. Cbaraeck’t Report 16^5. JbiJ. 
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»cxercifed greater csuHon and ddibeiattoa in conducting 4 litir in<|Ui* ® 
ri^s about the ueeiper and inclinations of the people, or who'lind w v *^ 
better c^portunity of information, are far from holding out ah> 
luring views of fucceis, or maintaining fuch confidence in the power 
and multitude of his friends, as are conveyed by the general firain 
of the memorials and letters tranfmitted to him by his agents *. 

Tlwre ate alfo obvious and piaufible reaibns for calling in queftion the Their diffe- 
trnc intention of many of thofe, who are enrolled amoOg the partifans 
of James, and even reprefented as taking a more aCrive part in his 
caufe, by admitting his agents into their company, and occafionally 
confulting with them upon the ftate of his affairs. Perfbas of a tisud 
difpofition, or anxioufly attentive to their private intereft, whatever 
their affeflions and wifhes might be, would be extremely fearful of 
incurring his refentment, left he ihould again fill the throne of £ng« 
land; and they would be equally cautious of excluding themfelvet 
from future preferment,either by openly difapprdring of, or reveafing^ 
any fehemes imparted to them by his fiends,* in full confiden!be of 
their being faithfully attached both to h!s^ pcifon and the Intereft Of 
his familyt It ought alfo to be obferved, that the connection of 
blood and alliance would naturally have a conffdeMile influence in 
directing the folicitations, and raifing the hopes, of the family at Saint 
Germains. The earl of Marlborough was uncle to the duke bf Ber¬ 
wick, and married to the fifter of lady Tyrconnel. Lord Middleton, 
one of James’s fecretaries, was uncle-in-law to the earl of Shrewfbury, 

The intimate connexion of thefe, and others in adminiftration, with 
perfons who adhered to James in his exiled ftate, would etpofe then 
to the more frequent accefs and importunity of his agents, 

. fiom the motives already recited, we may believe they would be nn- 
willing, if they could avoid it, to fall into deaerate terms vJith that 
intereft, which might, in the courfe of prevail. From all 

^ f 

* An anonymous Letter from a Perfoa in Eoglsad to Faeni at 4*aniu AugaS, 

1691.. Mr. Mac Adams’s Letters, ibid. 
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CHAP. th«fe confidcrallons^l^''^* ** ejcp«aed, that huHvIduaii, 

V , who were adchtfiS^ hf the wotdd often berepre- 

fented' as conft!titihg'to,*t>r pdtftdpating oft meaSures, to whttih they 
were by rto ilneans fHendly in their Hearts « 

While the.agentt of Jatnes in England embraced every opportu- 
, nity to avail themfelves of the difappointments and paffions of private 
perfons and parties, it is no wonder, if, in an unguarded mi^pent, 
and under the impreffion of refentment, their tddreObs were fome- 
times entertained.with fifch apparent approbation, as encouraged them 
to add, to the lift of their friends, the names of individuals, who pro¬ 
bably foon repented of any rath refolution they might have formed, 
and would not have ftood to it if they had been aOually put to the 
trial. For feveral years after the Revolution, a change of government 
in England was an event at icaft as likely to happcoi as a change of 
miniftry is now, in our prefent ftate of political tranquillity. No won- 
derithen, if perfons, who were not fufccptible of ftrong attachments, 
ihould be difpofed to do yery ahing for fecuring their own future 
fafety and intereft, whattA the^ovent might be. It may be farther 
obferved* that men of very good intentions with^ped to the public, 
who were ftrangersln^ that fecret information, which was the ground 


* Nothing can place in a ftronger light the 
infincerity.or the want of power, of Jynes’sa^ 
herents, than the incoafijfency of «hpw Wmomw 
with their own profeffioni, an(i with the in- 
AruQioiii which they received from nihi. Take, 
for an eitampte, the ^th feffion of the ftfond 
parliament, which met 7th November, 1693. 
During the whole of this* feffion, the commons 
wcreobfe^iHOM tS tboii npli aanons of the 
and moft Rberal in granting ruppljes; while the 
tnftrufrionti'iEent by Jisnes tt> his friends at this 
very period, fuppofe their lote^efr to^have been 
confiderable, and require them lo exert them* 
felvel'in oppofidon u the 
by obftroamg the fnppUes. all the 

** ways yo^i can to hinder the ^i^noe df Orange 

general 

.7 


“ exclfe: and, if it be not poffible to hinder 
him fioni getting money, endeavour to re- 
« tard It, thata^ may make all bis preparation? 
V for the next pampaign as late as may be ” 
InftrufriOns to the Church of England, i6cb 
OAober, 1693, 

•• Endeavour by all means to embroil the 
» affairs of the priuooi^ Orange, and that bis 
•• s^ajeEy’s friends joi^ heartily b^her to 
<• cn^i his inclinafron and intereft ih all things, 
« and^that they he ready a join with any, 
pam which ft^ appear againft him, &c. 

MaephOriba^s State Papers, 1693, 
•Eo tho fipne poipofr* a paper entWed, In- 
ftrufrions to the Eitl of l^anligrj Lord GodoU 
|duo, and CharchiQ» 
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of public meafuresy migH ^ >>10^ wherfe to (ix their wUhes, 

or what coodu<2 they oii^ to puefue^ as molt efi^gal to proq&obe ^ 
the wdfare of'theiti country. The critical ftate of government fomc- 
times obU|fed the king* to take meafures apparently contradictory to 
that patriotic iyftem, whidi he profefled to eftahhlh. Such perfons 
might perhaps think it probable, that^ by a new revolution, more li* 
berai conceflions miglit be obtained from tfalp crown m favour of the 
people, and the co^iCution farther improved. But what we are 
principally to attend to, with refpeC; to thofe who did not aC from 
the pure influence o|gptinciple, is, that their compliance with the 
engagements, into wKicti they entered with James or .his agents} was 
evidently to be’guided by the ftream of accidents, and the views they 
entertained of his future fuccefs. If an opportunity CKcurred, of ac¬ 
quiring emolument and honour under the prelent government, they 
would not negleA it. This Was certainly the fafe lide. Should go¬ 
vernment change, they might (dead neceffity, perhaps even con*- 
feience, for having been faithful to^tbc trnft repofed in them. Under 
thefe impreflions, the earl of Marlborot^^' Rnflel, and others, ad¬ 
vanced their own fentune and tepii^ion, and the glory and prolpe- 
rity of England; and contributed, without intending it, to the exciti- 
lion of the prince and family, whom they Wiflied to replace on the 
throne. " **■ 

Coincident circumftances produce diflerent degrees of belief, witft 
refped to the guilt of the perfons, acculed'of having carried on (eefet 
correfpondeace with James, while they maintained^ the profeflioii of 
allegiance to WilUam, and even held oflSces of truft under him. The 
condu^l of Marihorougb, who had formerly* defeated James,* after 
having been loaded with favours, would nacuraify have pfepered the 
mind for givbg mefre eafy credk to his treaChtfy to WilBam; though 
the evidence^of hadmo^been fo accumuia&id and powerful as to 
overcome the moll Inveterate fc^ticlfm. Admitring that Marlborough 
renewed his correrpoodence with Jamei, with the iincere purpofe of 
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ferving him, we wiH not either be fi)q}riied or inctedulout* when we 
read, in the Cqjle^ion of Stat^ Pap(^» ib often referred to, a letter, 
from the princeia Anne^co her father, expreffing the deepeft concern 
for having defented him; and, with the moft anxious folic^ude, im¬ 
ploring forgivehefs and reconciliation ^ The a&endency of Marl¬ 
borough over the mind of that princefs, the rupture which happened 
about that time between the royal fiftera, and the indecent animoil- 
tics which attended it, are ftrong corroborative evidences of the truth 
of the fad, though the authority, upon which it is delivered to us, had 
not been fufHpient to exclude every poiTibilit)^ doubt. 

There are alfo many circumftanccs, which, if fairly and minutely 
attended to, render it extremely doubtful, whether other perfons, who 
are named in the lift of corre^mhdents of James and who converfed 
with his agents in England, were iincerely and fteadily attached to 
his intereft. James himfelf, after receiving the moA: Battering ac¬ 
counts concerning the aifediioa and power of his friends, expreiTes 
didruftful apprehenftons, their profellions of fxiendihip ihould 
be employed fg? the infidi^MI purpofe of deteding and fruftrating 
his defigns. He appears to have been fufpicious of the lincerity 
of Ruflel, notwitbftanding the ^repeated and warm declarations of 
attachment, which tha^commander made to his agents *. Colonel 
Sackville, the faithful and afllduous of them, in a letter to 
the earl of Melfort, e^re^e# bimfelf in the following words: “lam 
“ hot deceived, in tl^e Judgment I formed of RuBel; for that man 
has not aded fincerely^ and I fear he will nevw ad other wife 
Lord Marlbgrpugh complains to Jaines, that RuBel had concealed 
from him the moft important namely, the defttnation 

of the EngUfli fleet to burn Breft, and the time of its fliiling 

It may be farther obferved, that there are vei^r fpecious reafons 
for fufpeding, that fbnie of thofe peifops, who at firft embraced the 


^ Life of James. 1691. 'Ibid. ** Chur^i]L*s Letter to King James, May 

9 Leit^ tb hMSartg fi May 1^094. Mac- 1694. | ibid. 
pber(bB*s State Papers. 
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• <)pporcutiit7 'c]SfJftmeB mi alfifting hb 
might contimie Mrreipondenoe, after iheir uiteatiotia 
changed, perhapi, for tfhe very pucpoft ofliebg ufeful to Wtiliam **. 
The earl 0^ Shrewsbury and <Iord Godolphin 'were both deteOed in 
their corre(|»ondettce with James; and, if WiUitm had been of a dif> 
pofition refentful or fanguinary, might have been conGgned to the 
Lift difgrace and punifhment human iavprs can Infii^. With unpara* 
lelled generofity, he not only pardoned, but employed them: he not 
only employed, but trufted them Siq[>pdft^tthat thefe perfons, mo¬ 
numents of his mercy, had been dead to every feeling of gratitude 
and generofity, was it poilible, if they had been endowed with the 
fmalleft portion of prudence, that they cmild ever have ventured to 
tread again in the dark path of treadheiy ? The eym of William, they 
rauft have been aware, would ever after be fixed upon them with fuf*^ 
picious circumfpeftion. He was vigilant, inquifiti^e, penetrating. 
At no period was the reftoration of James an event fo probable and 
near, as to induce them to Incur any emiq^nt hazard fcdkn tbe,expefl>- 
ation of its taking place. Nay, fo entit^y was Bhrewfl>ttry*i:eftored 
to the confidence of William, that he was always confulted by him 
in the feafon of perplexity and diftreis, when afiedion principally 
directs the choice of counfellors* If Shrevvibury and Godolphin are 
recorded among the friends of James after the event mentioised, it is 
natural to conclude, that James and his court were deceived by their 
profeffions made to him at an early period; or, if they again entered 
into correfpondence with him, the fafn6 reafons will incline us to be* 
lieve, that they muft have done fo,' with the connivance of William, 
and ^H^th the purpofe of rendering it fubfervient to hts intenduns abd 
defigns. 

The name of Sunderland, recorded in the lift of the correfpondents 
of James, ralfes the authority of thele dpnjcdui^s; and can hardly 

*' Flojrd't Account! carried to Yeifnlle!, ift May, paraj^rapJl 7th| cottpaml with CJiorchill’a 
Letters, 6th May 1694. Dabyinplo^ Memoirc, vol. 1. p. 499. 
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^ *X^ i«d«edl>eacc<niWlc4'ISA<>lhef!«df<^tl^i^lhefi!^j^ 

aifcorrefpoiMleaGe iWM William ami eitcmuraged iby faim. 

From th« paft epndad); SirnddHan^ ^anuliar to the rcadei*^ it will 
not b« £i|il^cded> > that any-ingtedient of honour or genentfiily could 
enter intO'hU chaita^c^* Froih noimotive of intereft colKd he poffi- 
bly'be iHdoeed to jtenewv his conrefpondence ^itfa Jame&. Though 
the door of the court Had faetn ihut againft him in London, yet there 
femained tO'him no< ground for hope, > of profiting by another revolu¬ 
tion, and of recovering the confidence and favour of James if ever 
treftored to the throne. But when It it oblerved, that, at the very 
period in which Sunderland waa engaged in correfpondence with 
James, and tendering hi8\|^rvices to that prince, he was afeending 
in infiuence ^ith William, and that he idaeady enjoyed the oppor¬ 
tunity gratifying every vdlh of amindon and intereit, there fcarcely 
can remain a doubt, wkh refpe^ to Sunderland*s having renewed his 
coire^ondenee with the permifiion and authority of William No 
motive,'.but the.fuigoiar ui^lnefs of Sunderland, could have induced 
fa perfon,' ofiWiniaauVfa^scky and caution, to give any fhare of his 
iconiideBce to a manifo deeply criminal, and fo odious to all parties 
in'the nation, ^ vlt is no objeSion to the fuppofition now made, that 
we find the ead^of Arran, the unfiifpefted friend of Janies, attefiing 
the ihttsirity of Ssiadexlkad^ who was hia relation; or that,Sunder¬ 
land advlfiss Janies to make a defeent upon the coafi; of England, as 
the nlofl; fpeedy^and meafure to reftore his fi^rtune Ar- 

.rBn,'n^mdfe.dildiagmlhed(;by acutenefs of difeemment, might bim- 
ielf be'tkf 'dope of'.Sunderland’s intngues; and, with xefpeft to 
Sutui^kildi^‘^tefiSng cm iinvafion of England, it was the oMmmon 
advice of all the agents of James at that time, and the moll; ac¬ 
ceptable fubje^that could be introduced in acprrelpoodence with 
hiov Notwithftanding repeated prpfpfiieni ^ of romance by 

»> ^HToflu *69S* ^ , , 

^ •* Macph«r{bii*s State PapO>« Jasaary 1694*;. Letter to Jamea, 1^5. 
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Sunde#and,' ^nd the'totfcftafidha bf hb fincerfty; ^ t. 

jAti^es’s'fctretarffes, WifriA hb ^^rieilds in England t6 W 

guafd agaiiA tlifc treaclierf of fotnt, ’Who had dftcctVdd thibi ttftdir 

the profe^ori ti friendfhif^; and, in an altegorkat letteV to an Eh|^ 

peer, hin^Pbis fafptcions of the'treachery of Stihdi^and '*» 

But, after all the refearches that have been made, and the various Conciufions 
conjedlures that may iJe formed, it mllft be acknowledged, that great whole, 
darknefa and myftery ftill reft upbn the period and tranfadions, of 
which I have been giving an account. Enough, however, appears 
to fuftain the following conclufions; namely, that, during t£e whole 
reign of William, his perfon and government were expoied to ex¬ 
treme danger; that, from his coror||||||||||Ri till his title was acknow¬ 
ledged by the French king at the p«Wof RyfWicfc, a correfpond- 
ence was conftantly carried on between James and many perfons of 
the iirft rank and influence ih England; thtfl Individuals of every 
party, and even fome of thofe, who had beetf’the moft zealous agents 
in the reVblution, were acceflary to tba|jCOite^ondence j that many 
confpiracies were formed, and very OOftlSderaUe preparations made 
for refloring the authority of James; and that, even the moft bafe 
and atrocious defigns we^e fet on foot, to put an' end to the power 
and life of William. While we trace the dilkppoiutment of thefe to ^^ufes of 

* * preventing 

the fuperitttendency of Providence, it will be both inftrui^ve and Je extreme 
entertaining, to attend to the external means, by which the defigns of penfing over 
Providence were effected; or to inquire into the caufes, which, from ofEng- 
time to time, counteraded, and at laft furmounted, the moft compli- 
cated and enormous dangers impending over the new government, 
and rendered its prefervation no lefs extraordinary, than the fruits of ^ 

it have been precious. 

I ft, The expectations of the friends of James, and the'execue Backward- 
tion of all their plans and confpiracies to recaii him to the throne, m aVifting*^** 

James. 

Letter from Middleton 40 monfieor ?on- the note, letter of Middfeton, sd Augaft. 
chattnun, a^th June 1694, paragraph 5th, u Maepheriba’t Sute Papers, 1695. 
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^ xv^ **’ depended, in a greirt mcafure, upon the aid of Lewia* whofc at- 
^ tachment, they found, after various trials, to be neither fo difinte- 
refted nor fo active, as they fondly believed. The liberal grants 
of money to William; an army numerous, well difciplines^ and con- 
lifling, in a great proportion, of foreigners; difcouraged#ny attempt 
of the adherents of James, to eredl his (landard in England, with- 
ot^i: a confiderable reinforcement of French troops. To the Frencli 
king, therefore, they turned their eyes, with confident expectation: 
becaufe he feemed to be ftimulated, by every motive of affedion and 
intereft* to efpoufe the caufe and wilh for the profperity of James. 
If Lewis was perhaps the only fovereign in Europe, who lamented the 
degradation of James, fo |j|||||Iatter was the only prince, led by in¬ 
clination, to prefer the almKe of the former to that of the confe¬ 
derate dates. .The one was almod afTured, that, by reftoring the 
power of the other, .Jfie would detach England from that alliance, 
which was formed to obftrud: and defeat his ambition. Notwith- 
ilanding the importance of the objed, j^nd the reciprocal 4)rofe0ions 
of attachment between thd?e princes, Lewis feems to have liftened 
with coldnefs and dUrelifh to any propofal made to him, for co¬ 
operating with the friends pf the dethroned monarch l5e was 
dilatory and reludant in the execution of any enterprife, which had 
for its immediate objeCI the reftoration of James. After^ the defeat 
of the French fleet at La Hogue, no ferious plan, for effecting that end, 
feems to have been pioje(a:ed by the court of France, till the begin¬ 
ning of the y:e#U5 1696, when a large body of troops was drawn to¬ 
gether on the Pppofite coaft, in order to embark for England. The 
abrupt flefertioa of this expedition, under pretence that the friends of 
James in England had not performed the condition, upon which 
the embarkation of the French army was promifed, awakened in 
their breads diftrelsful fufpicions of the French kiu'g* and almoft 

“ Letter of Midt^con to^l'abbe Henaudot, ad Onober 1694. Maepberibn’s State 
Paperf. , 

extinguiihed 
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X cxtingulihed their hopes of ditWing sriy fuiinre aid from ^ 

terpofition* ^ ' t 

The pt^ferice, and behaviour of JameS, were ill calculated to kC- 
quire the -5fteem or affection of thofe among whom he lived. White 
an abje£l fi$erftitiOn, and an afcetic devotion, procured him the un¬ 
profitable adulation of fequeftered monks and bigotted priefts, they 
expofed him to the contempt of the warrior, and the ridicule of the 
courtier, who alone, by their exertions and intereft, could efife^ually 
contribute toward the reftitution of his depreficd affairs. A certain 
malignant deftiny feemed to blaft all his projeds, and hanifhed the 
hope of fuccefs from every cnterprife, in which he was perfonallf 
engaged k. 

t ^ * 

The accounts tnwifmitted to us, concern- James himfelf feemi tojiave entertained 
ing the behaviour of James after he left Eng- mortifying fenfe of his own bad fortune. In 
land, by thofe who meant to praife him, ex- his letter to Lewis, after the defoat of Li 
hibit the moft dcfpicable and ludicrooR pifture Hogue, hp fays; “ I know too welt, dpt py 
of cnthufiafm and fupcrftition. JHe ufed to " unlucky ftar kaa drawn down this misfor- 
thank God, foriiaving taken frop him three tone am your forces^ always viaorknii.** 

kingdoms, and awakened him from the le- this paq^lted of« the evil deiliny 

thargy of fin; and that, if it had not been for of his family, which appeared Co uncoromoiv 
that event, he would have been loft for ever. to attraA the notice of kiftorisMt at an early , 

He fobmitted to the moft fevere faftings and P^lod, J»irieii|Wng an account of James IV. 
mortifications: he cairied certain days a chain having been ilain in the batdeof Plooden, ufes 
of iron, with very lharp points, fafteited about the following ewpreffibns r •• Cadavei rcgii, 
his body; he performed this fevere dUcipline “ poftremo die a pacree repertum, et jervi- 
with fuch humility, that he was put into thO ** com delatum, ubi din fiMuItura caruit; ab 
greateft eonfttfion, when he happened one day ** Anglis, quod GaBia pt -^ifmatkis foviiet 
to be difeovered by the queen ; he ufed to ex- " funeris,, fepul<brique honore, ft 

prefsaftrongdefireofdeath, and held it to be " Chriffianis cerempniis indignus putabatur.’ 
the duty of evdsy Chriftian to do fij. Abrege ** Adnotabant pleiiqoe, ntpcttituiOipenDt^Hli 
dc la Vie de Jaqur 11 . par le Fere Fraiicois " tegum nciUoriaA Jacobnm ipfelici popna 
firetonneau, Paris 1743, pages 6a. 70. te “ Stuardae fiuniHc faio, q^am' fuo cecHifth: 
pafGm. “ (luod pachr, avuiMt'|aofMu, «ademr|}«iiti, 

A French author, Le Compte BoiTyRubutin, *' regno, atqiie idem fortiti foqien, ante dietn 
fpeakmg of the mifearriage of La Hogue, ufes “ ferrb perempti mortem oppftiUuiit.^’ ' 
thefe expreflions; *' La roaUmareufe etoiie da The malignant defliay pf- fof houfo of Stu., 

** roy d’Anglcterre fit echoiifr ce projet. Si la no left ftiikiiigly iBuftratad by the fate 

*' roy (via. Louis) I’euft Conduit toot feul, o^ktlattCr liyrBfeBlbtiVesi dameljr, Jafties V. 

" la fortune, a fong ordinaire, auroit vrai- Mary, Charles I. and James VII. with whom 
•• femblableme&c fiiVorift fa bmme tondinte, tbe topaf power tenDimKid. 

“ p. 3x6.” 
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^ The advantaj;e3, J«?hich Trance miglit exped from placing James ^ 

i n > on the throne of England, wcae neither fo eminent, nor fo certain, as 
to juftify the attempt, where the expence was fo great, and fuocefs 
In the iiTue fo precarious. Lewis might have every reafc^i to be af- 
furcd of the attachment and gratitude of James, if ever he refumed 
his authority; but the independent fpiiit of the Englifo, illuilrlouUy 
diiplayed by the _ late revolution, and their inveterate averfion to 
Trance, might be expeded to thwart the inclinations, and bridle the 
exertions, of their fovereigfi. 

The ambition of Lewis was fo entirely direded to the extenfion 
of his dominions upon the continent, that, without looking forward 
to remote confequences, he was averfe to every plan, which required 
a temporary diverfion of his forces,, or tended to give any inter¬ 
ruption to th& fondeft objed of his delire. Hence, though memo¬ 
rials of James to the court of France were ftill received with ex¬ 
ternal approbation, and the hopes of his part^ kept alive by fplendid 
promifes, yet various pretexts were contiivpd to poftpone or elude 
the performance of them. And, when the friends of James began 
to he weary of the evafions, and to complain of the delay, of France, 
the latter alfo ^ retorted* in the llrain of Compl&int, and transferred 
the blame of 'all their misfortunes to their own negligence and mif- 
condud. Tlj^cy were indelicately reproached, for wahJjpf adivity; 
for having failed to produce evidence to fatisfy the court of France 
of their ftrengtti aiftd numbers; and for not' having ufed that influ¬ 
ence, which focy ipttight openly and fuccefsfully have done, to flop 
the liberal of |}'arli’ament for fiippbrting the authoHty and en- 

terprifos of Wiiliam James, in the meanwhile, had a difficult part 
to ad,' in order to preferve any meafure 6f gbod underftanding with 
Lewis, and to cheriih the hopes of his Englifh friends* He was not 
iu a fituation to upbraU^ or to complain of ill Both his pride 

Letter of Mid^fetoD to Caijrl. 1596. J«au4fy« Jebniary, Mar.h, 

16^. Maepberfon’s State Paper*. 
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and intcreft debarred him from the confolation of opening, to his 
fiicnds, the mortifications and treachery which wounded his Ipirif, 

He was conftrained, on the one hand, to do violence to truth and to 
his own feelings, while he vainly hoafted of the attachment* and 
kindnefsof the French court, in order to animate the cxertionf. of 
his fiicnds, fretted with difappointment, and ready to fink into a 
flothful defpondency. On the other hand, that he might avoid the 
humiliating difeovery of his entire dependence on the arms of 
France, he WaS at pains to' conceal, from that court, his fulpIcton:> 
of the coldnefs and defedion of his partifans in England, and 
to make fpecious apologies for their going into the lervicc of 
William. 

2. The friends of James ih England were divided in political 

•' ^ ^ ^ fcntiniPDt 

fentiments, and the different conditions, upon which they propofed among his 

to reftore him to the throne, greatly embarrafled and obfiruded the 

plans laid down for accomplilhing that event. 

Some, who were warm in their attachment to James, were, at 
the fame time, fteady friends to the conftitution; and therefore 
wifiied to reftore him upon terms, which he held to be encroachments 
upon the unalienable prerogatives of the erdwn. Thefc wd're called 
Compounders, and comprehended the moft refpedable, and the moft 
numerous 'clafs of his adherents There i^ere a few of this num¬ 
ber, who thought that a new revolution might contribute to the 
farther, improvement of the conftitution, by procuring regulations 
with refped to the monarchical branch, more reftridivc than thqfe 
which had been fpccified by the bill of rights. there v^as ^fo 

a great proportion of zealous adherents, to James, who lia^ em¬ 
braced the moft fcrvile actions of prerogative, and whp thought it 
no lefs prophane than difloyal, to narrow its limits or lop off any of 
its branches Such therefore confidered themfelvcs as bound, by 

>9 Memorial to Lewis. Nov. idgz. Maepherfon’s State Papers, 169 
Memoiials fent to James. Ibid. 
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C P. equal obligations, to reftore the king to his throne, and to the undi- 
* minidied amplitude of prerogative. The leaders of thefe parties 
diftradked him with the oppofition of their fehemes and their coun- 
fels, and contended with emulation for the empty honors of an 
exiled court, Tlic partiality of James to the counfels of the non- 
compounders j his addrefs, in contriving the moft plaufible pretexts 
for delaying or eluding to publilh a declaration in moderate terms, 
accommodated to the inclinations of the greateft number of his 
friends j evince, more than all the abufes of adual authority, his 
unabating paffion for arbitrary power Many of his friends, how¬ 
ever, ftill continued, with inflexible folicitude, to urge conceflions 
adapted to the temper of the people and the conftitution of England, 
as indirpenfably neceflary for recovering his throne. Lord Marl¬ 
borough, well acquainted with the predominant paflTion of his mafter, 
and, at the fame time, of the ncceffity of his making conceflions, was at 
pains to allure his confent, by reprefenting that he might eafily break 
them, when he came to the throne, as being extorted by the necefliity 
of his affairs James at laft began to yield to the importunity of 
his friends; and publiflied a declaration, promifing to call a free 
parliament, to remove all grievances, to confent to whatever bills 
were neceflary to fccure the frequent meetings of parliament, and 
to maintain the church of England ”. He difmifled IVfl'Ifort, who 
was at the head of the non^compounders, from Ike oflice of fecretary 
of ftate, and appointed, in hiS room, Caryle, who was known to 
maintain principles more moderate, and confonant to die Ipirit of 
the Englifti conftitution. It is acknowledged, however, by one of 


Extracts from Nmm's Papers, 169s. 
lames aQegc<i, that his promifing coticelQans, 
if he returned to> the throne, would alarm 
William, and render him more anxious to 
maintain an armed force in England ; that it 
u ould aflbrd bis enemies a handle for reply ; 
and, by fevere criticifms upon his pad errors, 
and miireprefentarions of his future intentions, 

I I 


counteraA the effedt of every thing he could 
propofe for conciliating the afPeSions of his 
people. Mhcpheribn*s State Papers, 1692. 

*• Life of Jatnes, by himfelf, 1693, Ex- 
trad! zd. Meraoifal concerning Scotland, 
par. 16. Mac|>herfon’s State Paper!, 1690. 

Lifocff James, London, 1703. 
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the agents of James^ that the diflrud of his veracity and honour 
were now fo deeply rooted, and had fpread fo far, that^thefe con- 
ccHlons had but little influence in fatlsfying his friends, or gaining 
any new Converts to his intereft**. Under the fame impreflion, 
many, who Rill maintained their attachment to the principles of he> 
reditary right, and who were claifed with the friends of James, be¬ 
came cold and liftlefs about his perfonal intcreft. They were divided, 
in their affedlions, between loyalty to their lawful fovereign and 
zeal for the church of England, lliefe intereds, apparently at va¬ 
riance, Teemed at laft to be in fome meafure reconciled, by thchr con* 
fiderlng the abfence and depofition of James as an interruption, 
rather than an extinftion, of the hereditary line of fucceflion. They 
entertained little doubt, that the Ton would be recalled to tlie> throne 
of England after the death of William; and they fuTpended, for a 
feafon, the duties of loyalty and allegiance, from a relped to the 
fubflantlal intereds of their country and religion. 

3. The government of William in E^l^nd grew more firm, the 
hopes of the friends of James more languid, and their edbitis to re^ 
dore him more remlfs, while the former every day gained, and the 
latter lod reputation among foreign princea. Thtcmgh the arma of 
the confederates were not attended with exposed fuccefs, yet fucb 
was the addrefs of William, in maintaiob^g their union, and iovigo* 
rating their refolutiofts, in contriving expedients to repair their mif- 
fortunes, and, above all, fuch was the indefatigable perfeverance of 
his fpirit, that he dill rofe in their edeem and conddepce,. Not only 
the confederate princes, united to him by intered, but his eneihiei 

** Anonymous l4<^r, 17th Auguft, 1694. •• king’s lafl declaraiiob, and obferve the pro- 
Maepherfon’s State PaperSf „A«?nd pattica- " mifes tbercki made, sod yet doubt, cither 
larly to the foUowU^ wor^s.h ** 'Hie common " of the eftabUibrneah^ov (raaquilJity, of their 
** people own their prefent Jb|9f4tas arc very own church i They tniwer, that being cer- 
heavy, yet profefs openly, that they would *» tiin fome of the piomifes will be broken, 
rather carry it on and on, tbon lot poptry, '* they find reafoa to doubt, wlietiier any at 
“ by reftoring the king. Heal,in upon them. thw wiJJ be kept. &c. Aic/* iMacphcn- 
•• And when aficd, how they can read the fon’s State Papers, 1694. 
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themfelves, gave various and ftriking teftimonies of their being afto- 
nillicd and overawed^ by the greatnefs of his defigns, aUd the pre¬ 
eminence of his abilities. Upon a falfe report of his death, the moft 
indecent expreflions of joy and exultation were publicly ^hibited in 
I'rance, as if, by that event alone, the whole power of the confe¬ 
deracy had been annihilated, and the only obftacle to the ambition 
of Lewis removed **. The ambafladors of James could not reftrain 
themfelves from the moft peevifli complaints, when they beheld the 
veneration and awe, with which the character of William had im- 
prefled the court of France. Such fingular evidences of refped could 
not fail to raife the dignity of his charader at home, and to givi 
energy to his government, both in Holland and in England. On 
the other hand, nothing can convey a more lively picture of the hu¬ 
miliating iituation and debafed credit of James, than the coldnefs 
and contempt, with which his name and his bunuefs were treated at 
the court of Rome. No fubje^ was more irkfome to fucceilive 
popes, than any application in his behalf. They waved any con- 
verfalion that tended to introduce it. They excufed themfelves 


** Returning from Scaux, with the mar- 
** quis of Scignatai, in the evening after the 
*• news of the prince of grange being killed, 
" we were Ibrprifed to find the ftreecs filled 
with bonfires and image* of the prince of 
Orange in Araw, which they threw into the 
fire, while they drank to the health of die 
king, and compelled all that pafled to do 
“ the fame. Thie general rejmeing was not 
difeonhtenanCed by the court, where the 
“ principal nAmilefa were under the fame 
“ iniftakc. Nothing could more emphatically 
“ exprefs the terror of the nAme of the prince 
“ of Orange, than the extravagance of joy 
•• with which his enemies.received the news of 
“ his death.*' Memoires et Refleftions for la 
Regne de Loais XIV. p. *56.. 

** The confederates confefs, that had the 
“ prince of Orange been driven from Namur, 
*• they would have abandoned him; but now 


“ he is their faviour, proteftor, and idol. 
*' Alt the heroes of antiquity were but his pre- 
** curfors, and to triumph over the king of 
** France’s fbrefight, and Villeroy and Bouf- 
" flers, is fo great a fupport to his reputation, 
'< that all here^onclude, that he will unite 
'* the league, and get from England to their 
«<■ bodkins and thimbles. All our conver- 
“ rations are bringing the king^to Rome, 
which God forbid, and' eAablifliiiig the 
** prince of Orange in England for all lii, life. 
“ Some, who appeared very fixed, begin to 
" fay, that he muA be a great man, who 
never gives oveVk but pufhes on, though 
«(. repelled again and again ; and that, at laA, 
** fiich a one moft accomplifh his defigns, 
** which is to hqmble the king of France, 
" and to trmtsfer all the glory of that king’s 
•* fortunate reign to hifflfelf.” Penh’s ItUer, 
zyth Sepcember* 1695. 


from 
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from giving him any pecuniary afliftance; and ill concealed the con* ^ 
tempt of their hearts, while they fubftituted prayers and exprejTiona of \ 
pity iiidieadi of folemn execrations of his enemies and more fuhflan^ial 
refentmen^fexpe^ed In return for a zeal, which had facrificed all to the 
intereft of popery. The carl of Perth, the ambaflador of James, expreiles 
follow and indignation, upon finding that the charader and exploits 
of William were mentioned with admiration by the minifters of the 
pontifical court; and, that fomc of them were fo indelicate, and even ■ 
fo prophane, as to infinuate their good wilhcs for his fuccefs, and 
their expcdlation of deriving more benefit to the papal doininion 
from the continuance of his authority, though he yvas an heretic, 
than from the reftpration of James, who hold been a martyr to.J^beir 
faith. He defires to be furnifiied, with accounts and proofs ofjthe 
feverities exercifed againft the Roman catholics in Ireland, in order 
to open their eyes, and to roufe the court of Rome from that criminal 
ftupidity, which rendered her at once fo unconcerned about the fate 
of James and her own deareft interqfts Such experience of dcr 


« The declaration here was juft fitted for 
“ the prefs, but Mr. Caprara, after the ad- 
“ vanccs he himfelf made to get it finifticd* 
“ alleged uii^xpe>ftcd difficultiesi fo that it is 
“ now laid afide. Many here pretend ^eat 
« inward zeal in their prayers for the king; 
“ but, if they do pray, they do it fo as n6t to 
be feen of men, either is|4heir clofcts, or, 
perhaps, the primitive grottoes .and cata- 
“ combs.” Litcott’s Letter to Melfort, June 

17th, 16^. ' , - ... A 1 

“ I took occafion to fiiow mylelf laft week 

« to the pope; who, havir® been prepoflefled 
« by the houfe of Auftria in feme points of 
« news to James’s difadvantage, healkedwhat 
my letter faid', cxptefflng at the fame time 
“fomc difference as to Ae -Fronch. an- 
“ fwered the belt I couTa, but all by conjee- 
“ ture. h.aving. any lofdi, hot' hJfti thd^leaft 
“ word of any thing fincc I came thither. 

Id. Z4th June, i6y2. . „ . 

“ I can eafily perceive, tbst-all. who are 

** well affeSed to the Houfe of Auftria, try, by 


** all meant, to perfuade the pope, that the 
” prince of Orange is no enemy to the catho- 
” lies; but only ftrives to maintaini his acqui- 
“ fition of the government of Engtand. ” The 
EaiJ of Perth’a Letter from Rome, 9th May, 
169c. Macpheifon’s State Papers. 

Innocent XI. received coldfy an application 
made by Jamc»» to give father Petre a cardi* 
nal’s hat. Innocent XL and Alexander VI, 
abfolotdy refufed to. contribute, by pecuniary 
aid,-to the refloration of Jamesj.anrf Inno¬ 
cent XI I., who was better affedted to J)iro,,often 
Waved his applications, and alfifted,bisp;i 9 m'o-> 
ncy, only, with,a penurious hand. iiMopthly 
Mercury, December 168S, April 1^89, and 
pafUm: . 

f Give me a fure account ^ what is doing 
•'* to binder T;he children of catholics from be- 
“ ing bred up'inidtOjcathoJ|c religion, and you 
“ would furnith me with a new occafion of Ibr- 
“ ring up his holinefs to mind' the conferva- 
tion of that little remnant of truili tliat refts 
»« among you.” Perth's Letter, 1695. 
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fertion and contempt, where James expected applaufe and cordial ad¬ 
herence, tended to fubveit all refped for his charader among his E^ng- 
lidi fubjeds, and to checlk that boldncfs of enterprife, which alone 
could Retrieve his intcreft from the low ebb into which iNiad funk. 

4. Some of thofe events, which were deemed moft propitious to 
the views of James, operated to a contrary efied; and, by diininilh- 
ing the number and influence of his remaining friends, Anally con¬ 
firmed his degradation and exile. If the frequent abfence of Wil¬ 
liam from the feat of government invited the difafleded to confpiracy 
and infurredion, the prudence and moderation, with which Mary 
difeharged the truft of the regency, gained friends among every party 
in the natiou. By devolving the reins of government into the hands 
of the queen, William not only enjoyed a refpite from the turbulence 
of fadion, but, upon his return, found the violence of parties abated, 
and the vigour of government renewed. The executive government, 
occafionally delegated to the daughter and nearefl heir, more eafily 
reconciled the friends of hereditary right to the new fettle ment, be- 
caufe it required only a flight deviation from their principles. A zeal 
for the proteftant religion, and a foftering attention to the church of 
England, accompanied with exemplary piety, gained the political 
Support of the hteyarchy, and the afledions of the true friends of 
religion and virtue. In thefc views, the death of the queen was na¬ 
turally confldered as an event fatal to the new fettlement, and Teemed 
to open certain hopes of fuccefs to thofe, who were interefted for the 
exiled king. So much did they calculate upon the augmentation of 
ftrengtb, which was likely to redound from the death of the queen, that 
they began to lower their demands for foreign aid, and reprefented 
in their memorials to the French king, that the friends of James, re¬ 
inforced only with ten ihoufand men, would be fofliciehtly powerful 
to reflore their mailer to his rights and dignity ,*’^. But in this, as 

I 

well 


** Middleton’s Letter, ijd) January 169$. ter. he had bnj^ conferences with the king 
" When j antes heard of the death of his daugh. " of France, and letters were immediately dif- 

»* patched. 
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well as in othet conjectures, the correfpondents of the court of Saint ^ P. 
Germains were deceived; and from the death of the queen, the new « —* 
fettlement ^ived the acceiHon of a party, who were fecretly hoftile 
to the perlbnal intereft of the king, and who publicly oppofed thofe 
political meafures to which he was partial. During the life of her 
filler Mary, healthy and little fuperior to herfdf in age, the princefs 
Anne entertained a very dill’ant and precarious profped of ever inhe¬ 
riting the crown of England. At an early period after the revolu¬ 
tion, the relentings of affeftion began to work upon her mind, and 
at lafl: Teemed to have fubdued the impulfe of ambitmn. She wrote 
to her father, earneftly imploring forgivenefs and reconciliation, and 
promifed to confirm the fincerity of her repentance, by a firm adhe¬ 
rence to the duties of loyalty and natural affeClion. While flie rje- 
mained under the impreffion of thefe fentiments, a numerous body of 
the lories, attached to her family and iiiterells, oppofed the inclinations 
of the court; and fome of them confulted with the friends of her, father 
about meafures for his reftoration The death of her fifter, and the 
near profpeft of a crown, threw out new and powerful temptations to 
roufe and adtuate the ambition of the princefs Anne. Refolutions, 
which could only be fulfilled in the humble ftation of a fubjedl, 
were renounced, and all the fcheme and addrels of her friends were 
employed to remove every obftrudion to her approaching dignity* 

From that moment the political intereils of William and the princefs 

patched, to try vdiether any tares might be So fanguiDd were the expeAadons of the 
ibwa among the Engliih.’' ^Monthly Mer- correfpondents of James, uponth9 deatho(tiui 
cury, January 1695. queen, that they wrote to him in the following 

« The French believe that they Ihall gain worda : ‘‘.Thegreat alterations, ocdifioned by 
•« more by the death of the queen of England, ** the death of the princefs of Oran^, have fo 
than tliey have toft by die death of marflial’ •• broken and divided the ftrength of the go- 
Luxembourg. They io^ upon this accident « yernment, that tlfn thoufaisd then are more 
not only as an obftacle to prevent the king of “ now in proportion toip prefent ftrepgih than 
“ England’s return into the Low Countries; “ thirty thoi^ahd were before. Sec.” Realbns 
“ but as an opportunity to fow new feeds of dif- offered for making a Defcent upon England. 

“ cord, and to find the Fnghfh work enough Maepherfon’s State Papers, 1695. 

“ at home among thctnWves.”. IbW. 1695. ** Life of Jaacf* paffim. 
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C P. Anne wcfe interwpvfen; 

L. —v — / plaiT?-, and by the fam^infttutoents. The recognition W tlie right* 
of the princcfs Anne was the (irfl: link in that chain fuct^mon, 
which Wifliam dcfircd to eftablifli, not only ibr hi? own lafety^,.%nt 
for the future fecurity of that fabric of goveinraent winch he had 
favcd from ruin. It was only by adopting the fame principles by 
approving and extending the A<fl of Setileineht, and b^y ftipporting 
the title of William, that the piincefs could hope to afeend the throne, 
in cxclufion of her father. Hence an exteinal reconciliation, which 
anfwered all the purpolcs of cordial attachment, took place between 
her*aod William after the death of j and tbeii fiicnds co-ope¬ 
rated in the fame«|>^itical tlcfigns. This cbai?Ei«ii@pbt only fixed a 
great proportion of that mtereft, which, in thQ^early part ofliis reign, 
had been vibrating betw cen Anne and the baniflied king} Init became 

p 

productive of meafuies, which effectually baired the ictuin of the 
latter and feciired the eafy defeent of the crown to a line of pio- 
teftant fueCeffors. ^ 

The diffolution of the fecond pailiament, oi the triennial bill, 

which accelerated that mcifure, was coincident \vith the death ot 

> 

Mary, and productive of fimiki efie^s; becaufe it opciated, con¬ 
trary to the expeClation of the iiialecbntents, to ificreafe the friends 
and Itiength pf the new fettlement. Though a poweirfuT party in 
the common^ oppofed^Hc indinations of the court, yet, by a fierics 
of refolutions and'^oTeafures, in the courfie of ^five fucceffive feflion'!, 
the fecond became ib far en^gjaged.-Upon tbe'lide of the 

rdf tipdn the 


upon 


prefent govern rtiertt, tliiit it w&s'not^ to**be e? 6 ^^t^df tipdi 
event of James’^ laiidii>g*rn En^n^i^ thiy . 

cither to acknowledge or Sncf^Cll^fd'^pi'o^*!^ his irttfirlft, by 
withholding from Wi^am \tie^ they 4 i^d been 


accuftomed to grant ^tb a^ lil^tlf 
particular^ a principal obfiiruClion to 
jority of both houfes hatl approved'oij^ 


<tV 


in 
tna- 

'Irem^ inclined to 
fupport. 
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fupport. .It th«r^ ^ 

of the couet channels of parliamentar)f|iit#fli|/^ u . i-m—■* 

theihfp^nr^I^Q'Of thefe favour, for thc Ypace of tiv.e<yeat 9 » mtlR 
ncce(lai;ilyma]r,e .p|o^u^e4 ^ powerful influence over the 

prefent |epj^1itat^s;^C;|^.|:^lpn^ vvh^ch loft and de¬ 

ft royed in a new^pai^iainent, phinCer^fted in (he paft meafures, and 
imbiafled by the experienced bounty of- the court. Attending to 
thefe cii'cumftanceSi we are not furprifed to And, that James and his 
friends conftdered the continuance of the fecond parliament as ati 
unfurmountable barrier to their expedations'; and that, in many 
of the memorials tranfmitted from Saint Gefm.ains, it is earneftly 
inculcated upon, tfie agents of that court, to clierifh the difeontents 
in England, and to exert their utmoft endeavours to accomplifti a 
general elediofi *®. The complaints of the people did not, at that 
period, require tjlie puk^r^jof foreign influence.. The luipicion, and 
at laft the detedion, pf eaormqus (;[orjcupJdt^,';foufed’the in^ioh, al- 
moft with one voice, to call for the difmiftioh of their reprefentatives. 

Both lioiijes were conftrained, by the importunity of the people, 
and a ^refped, tP’-to Introduce, as wc have feehi'-different 
meafurcs, for the' purpole of obtaining a diflToTlition of the fecond 
parliament. The death of the queen, and’ a. demand^ of large fup- 
plies, obliged the icing to confent, with reludancej^ tp a bill, which he 
confidered as equally, fatal to his prefent' influence and future power. 

In this apprehe^fton, borti the king and his enemies were raiflr.kcn, 
as foqi^apoe^ed ft'om the effcd; .of the triennial ad upon the temper 
of .the nat^n.; The near approach, and frequent return of clediona, 
obvioufly iidvanced the political confequence of all orders of men. i» 
the ftate. Whffe parliament fubfilkd during t|te pteafure/Oif the fo- 
vereign, its conncj^ioti with the people wfti .gradually If^lb'ned,- its 
obligations attdi «ttt«hmcut to the 

and a qualification ^ to 4^ a;.r^rdi€|(t2k;It1s might remain 

»; Miiidletm'J letter,. I jth Jaanarjr, 1695. 
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dormant with the pofleflbr, without his having onct, in the courfe ' 
» of his life, an opportunity of exercifing it, either for the purpofe 
of private advantage, or the control and chaftifemen'^ of abufed 
power. The ?ittention and diligence of the difaffcdted, nithcrtd oc¬ 
cupied in thwarting government, and contriving meafures for the 
reftoration of James, were now transferred to a nearer and leJs dan¬ 
gerous ol)je£t, while many of them became candidates for a fliarc of 
political influence, from which they had been hitherto excluded. 
The greater number regarded the queftion of a perfonal right to the 
crown, abftraded frdm the interefl: of the nation, as a difpute fri¬ 
volous and uninterefting. They could not hefitatc for a moment 

« 

about preferring an imperfeft and exceptionable title, fraught with 
lading benefit to the conftitution, to the claims of hereditary right, 
involving prerogatives undefined and deftrudllve of freedom. Such 
a deep infringement upon the influence of the crown, as was ob¬ 
tained by the triennial bill, they were well aware, a monarch, of 
James’s arbitrary principles and temper, would never endure. If he 
regained the throne, he would reclaim, under a fpecious rcfpedl: to 
judice, fuch prerogatives as had been torn from it, without the con- 
fent, and during the expulfion, of its lawful pofTedbr. A new pillar 
of liberty was ereded, which, conneded with the occupancy of 
the prefent king, fortified his throne, both with the aftedlions and 
intereft of his people. After this period the friends of James de¬ 
clined in infiuence and zeal; correfpondence with him was inter¬ 
rupted ; the peace of Ryfwicfc was the decifive crifis, wl^h ratified 
the authority of William, and enfured the benefits of the Revolution 
to pofterity. 
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Dijfolution of the ficond Parliament.—Summary View of its Proceedings and 
CharaSler.—The third Parliament meets.—Bill for regulating Trials in 
Cafes of Treafon ‘paffes.—~The Commons addrefs the King to withdraw a 
Grant in FavdUk of the Earl of Portland—he complies.—-Proceedings of 
both Houfes with refpeSl to an A 5 l of the Scotch Parliament for extending 
the Trade of that Kingdom.—Bill for a Council of Trade to he nominated 
by Parliament—the King offended at it.—An Invaftqn of England and an 
InJurreSlion of the Malecontents projected—prove abortive—in confequence of 
Lewis and the Malecontents having been deceived with refpebl to each other's 
Intentions.—A Conjpiracy to affaffimte King PVilliam. — Addreffes^ Affdcia- 
ttonSy and other Meafures forfecuring the Government.—Trial of the Con- 
fpirators.—Bill for attainting Sir John Fenwick—Debates on it—it paffes. 

—Campaign 1696.— Meafures to relieve the Emlarraffments of the Reve¬ 
nue.—Inquiry concerning Mifearriages at Sea, 

I N the campaign of one tlioufand fix hundred and ninety-five, q h yv p. 

the army of the confederates was fuperior to that of the French. 

The retakincr of Namur turned the balance of fuccefs in favour of ^ 

L.'tnip.iigii 

the former, and greatly advanced the military reputation of William. 

yiuifuft. 

In Italy, Cafal furrendered to the duke of Savoy; in Spain, the 
decline of the French power was manifefted by their deferting 
Palamos, and contrading their frontier to the town of Gironne. Augurt. 
The Engliih and Dutch fleets were every where an over-match for 
the French, though many merchant fliips of great value fell into the 
hands of the enemy, and marred that general fatisfadlion, which, 
otherwife, mud have arifen from the profperous turn of affairs '. 

The king returned to Kenfington on the tenth of Odober, and of 

the next day iffued a proclamation for diffolving the prefent parlia- parliament. 


Augiirt. 


* I.ife of William, 5:c. 
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menf, and fummoning another to meet on the twenty-fecond of 
November. He had obftinately ftruggled againft the- triennial bill, 
not only to avert an encroachment, as he believed, upon his prero¬ 
gative, but from the apprehenfion of not finding a new parliament 
obfequious to his will, particularly in adopting his lyftcm of foreign 
politics, and approving of the continuance of the war. But, as 
there was no profpcfl of bringing it to a conclufion before the 
definitive expiration of the prefent parliament, thane occurred obvi¬ 
ous and ftrong reafons for anticipating that event. However great 
the influence of the court in the prefent parliament had been, yet 
it was naturally to be expeded, that the immediate prorped of de- 
pendance upon their conftituents would operate upon the members, 
to the diminifliing of that influence, and induce thofe, who wiflied 
to maintain their political difiindion, to humour the prejudices of 
the people, rather than to ftudy the inclinations of the fovcrcign, or 
to purfue more liberal views of public good. The dilTolutlon of 
parliament, impatiently defired by the people, would be reckoned a 
gracious exertion of the prerogative, and ftrengthen the intcreft of 
the crown at the approaching general eledion. But what, perhaps, 
as much as any of thefc confiderations, determined the king to dil- 
mifs his fecond parliament, was that perplexity and interruption to 
public bufinefs, which he forefaw would arile, at a feafon eminently 
critical, from thofe difagreeable inquiries into which the commons 
had entered, with refped to the corruption of feme of their mem¬ 
bers, and from which they could not recede, without forfeiting all 
claim to honour and confiftency 

The bufinefs and proceedings of the fecond parliament of William 
furnilh the hiflorian with events and materials, diflingulflicd not 
only by their importance, but by their novelty, from what had 
occurred in any former period. Though foreign war, and the cx- 
tetifion or defence of their dominions upon the .continent, form in- 


/ 


* Burnet, 169;. 
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tcrefting feenes of the Eoglifh hiftory, yet the meafures, relating to 
them, proceeded from the ambition of the prince, rather than from 
any conccr^d plan of national advantage, and were dire£l:ed by the 
inclinations of the court, ^independently of the advice of parlU'** 
ment, which had not then attained to any regular influence. By 
this parliament, foreign war, and continental connexions, were firft 
adopted as a capital branch of the political fyftcm of England. A 
fyftem, fo complicated in its nature and fo comprehenfive with 
rcrpe£t to its objedl, involved increafe of expence, and required 
expedients and relburces, which, before that time, never, had been 
devifed or exemplified. Hence the plan of borrowing and funding 
was introduced; and, inftead of raifing the fupplics neceflary for 
carrying on the war within the year, funds were eftabliftied for pay* 
ing the intereft of them annually, and for difeharging the capital at 
a remote period. The fupplies, raifed upon this plan, in the courfe 
of the fecond parliament alone, amounted to more than the double 
of what had been granted in any preceding reign. 

As it is not be expedled, that either individuals or focieties Ihould 
acquire great expertnefs in a bufinefe, with refpedl to which they have 
derived no inftrudion, either from their own experience, or that of 
their anceftors, fo the fupplies were conduced with great error and 
extravagance by this and fuccccding parliaments. The ways and 
means propofed were fcldom adequate to the Aims to be raifed upon 
them ; and, as nccellaiy confequenccs of this error, the operations of 
government were crippled, its credit deprefled, and the article of 
future fupplics fwdled to an enormous pitch, from the neccifity.of 
making good the deficiency of the former. Pofterity muft lament, 
that many millions of the nationil debt, with which we are lo^ed, 
might have been ^ared, while the patrimonial intereft , of our an- 
ceftors, who were then upon the ftage, would^ have been promoted, 
if calculations had been made with exadnefs, fupplies obtained at 
a reafonable premium, and the taxes levied with ftridnefs and jus¬ 
tice. 
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P* tice*. Tlie difpofal of an imraenfe revenue, and the numerous of- 
fices to which it gave birth, brought a great acceffion of influence 
into the hands of the crown ; but which perhaps was more than 
fuflicient to fupport the new government under the hard ftrugglcs to 
which it was neceflfarily expofed. Unfair advantages were taken of 
the ftraitened circumftances of the nation, which ftill augmented the 
burden of the taxes. The amplitude of the revenue excited the 
murmur of thofe, from whom it was exacletl, and the av'arice of thofc, 
who were employed in levying or dilburfing it. The fhare, which 
the rapacious politician dcllined for his private emolument, appeared 
only a mite, taken from the prodigious mafs of the public treafurej 
and no more than a juft compenfation for that liberality, which he 
exercifed at the expence of his conftituents. As parliament acquired 
more regular and extenfive power by being convened annually, and 
by not only granting, but by appropriating and reviewing, large fup- 
pllcs, fo the feat of a member became, more than ever it had been, a 
lucrative object. Hence the number of candidates, and the ardour of 
their competition, were incrcafed, when any vacancy in the repre- 
fentation happened. The eledfors foon perceived their own confe- 
qucnce, raifed the price of the favours for which they were folicited, 

and thus the chain of corruption was completed. From the difeo- 

« 

veries made by the committee and commiffioners appointed to inquire 
into the public accounts, it was too evident, that corruption had en¬ 
tered into every department, and that individuals of every party were 
ftained with peculation, which threw a blemifli upon the body to 
which they belonged. There can be no doubt, that mercenary con- 
fiderations contributed, with their avowed principles, to render this 
parliament favourable to the continuance of the war, Thai war, as 
ncceflary to fupport the revolution, brings no diferedit upon thofe 
who approved of it; but, at tlie fame'time, it is probable, that it might 
have been carried on at lefs expence, and terminated at an earlier 


^ Sinclair. 
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period, with equal advantage to the nation, if powerful individuals 
had not been interefted in its prolongation. 

The puW^ adls, paflcd by this parliament, related more to the 
redrefs of grievances, than to the encouragement of trade and ma- 
nufadlures. The hufinefs of the war, and of the fupplies, occupied 
fo much of llieir attention, that it may be confidered as an apology 
for their not having direded their thoughts to objeds of internal 
improvement. 

ThougJi they did not gratify the king, by granting that extent 
of toleration which he wiflicd to eftablifli, yet they difeovered lei's 
fcvciity againfl. tip Roman catholics, than what prevailed in the 
former and fucceeding parliaments. 

']^Jic feeond parliament of William is entitled to the grateful ac¬ 
knowledgments of poftcrity, for their repeated efforts to fecure the 
purity and independence of their fucceffors; and the triennial bill 
will remain an cverlafting trophy of their patriotic fiiccefs. At the 
faindHime, it cannot be denied, that inquiries into corruptions and 
public mifcaHiages were not only infliuited, but conduded, fo much 
in the temper of party, and from the influence of fadious motives, 
that they were as little produdive of honour to thofe,' who profe- 
cuttd them, as of ad%'antage to the nation. 

In the interval between the diflblution apd the meeting of par¬ 
liament, the king made an effort to extend his pcrfonal influence, by 
mixing, more than he had hitherto done, in public companies and 
amufements, and by vifiting fome of the nobility and gentry at their 
country feats. Such, bow«’<ter, was the incorrigible drynefs and re- 
ferve of his demeanour, »tnat his pcrfonal converfation and addrefa 
added little to his popularity *. 

Few perfons, fiifpeded of attachment to James, were return^ in 
ttH^ third parliament of William ; but in the lift of the new mem¬ 
bers were many difgufted whigs, who, though fuflSciently inclined 


* Burnet, 1695. 
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to thwart the meafures of the court, did not mean to carry their op- 
pofition fo far as to injure-the fafety of the government 

No material change in adminiftration had taken plaj^e during the 
recefs of parliament. The principal offices remained in the hands 
of the whigs, who pofTeiTed the greateft fliare of the confidence and 
private favour of the king. 

The third parliament of William met on the twenty-fecond of No¬ 
vember. M. Foley, who had been chofen fpcaker of the houfe of 
commons upon the expulfion of fir John Trevor, was again pre¬ 
ferred to that honour. The king exprefled confidence in the good 
difpofition of his new parliament, and of their Unanimous zeal in 
the profecution of the war. Fie praifed the braverg of the F'ngliffi 
troops, which had fo eflentially contributed to the profperous change 
of affairs. Fie regretted the neceffity of demanding as large fupplies 
as had been formerly granted. Fie complained of the deficiency of 
the funds, and of the debts upon the civil lift. Fie recommended 
the French proteftants to the generofity of the nation. He <l^re- 
fented the ill ftate of the coin as sen additional, but Iteceffary ex¬ 
pence, which demanded the attention of the commons. 

As the former parliament had clofed their fcrvices with a popular 
ad, fo the prefent commenced their political career with a meafurc, 
no Icfs confonant to juftice, than to the general defire of the nation. 
The arbitrary fpirit of the court, during the two preceding reigns, 
had beeti moft fignally and fatally difplayed, by the partial condemn¬ 
ation, and cruel puniflimenti of perfons accufed of treafign. Though 
popular indignation, in the firft inftanccy turned againft the court 
and thofe judges, who infamoufiy had Admitted to be the inftru- 
ments of its corrupt meafures, yet to the impartial inquirer it ap¬ 
peared, that the diftemper had a deeper root; and. that the ftatutes, 
as they ftood, afforded unfair advantages to the prince and his 
nifters, againft the unhappy fubjeds, who fhould fall under their 


! Burnet. 
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fufplclon, and become the defllncd vidims of their refentment. To ^ ^ P. 

remove or to mitigate thefe feveritics, the commons, in every fiic- i——^^ 

celTive feflior) of parliament fince the revolution, had propofed fuch 

amendments and regulations icfpedling trials for treafon, as were 

conformal)!c to the pradice and laws of England in the cafe of other 

Climes. 7'he jealoufy of the court, kept alive by peculiar circum- 

ftances of danger, and the oppofilion of the lords, covered under 

the pretext of amendments, had hitherto fruftrated every bill framed 

with this view; and difappointed the reafbnable e.vpcdations of 

many true friends to the conflitution. The fubjed was now'refumed forrcjru. 

• . . . . . rt r J.uing ti i:’.K 

by the commons, with a fpirit, which evinced their carneftnefs and mcaicsof 
refolution to purfue it; for they introduced it in preference to all 26th Nov 
other bufincfs, and while the grant of fupply was yet depending. 

The lords debated on various claufes in the bill, and propofed, as an 
amendment, that all the peers Ihould be fummoned to the trial of a 
peer ®. The commons, anxious to obtain the objed of the bill, 
agreed to the amendment. The king, unwilling to enter into hof- 
tilities with a new parliament, aflented, though he privately wilhed 
to poftpone the reformation of the treafon laws, till government had 
attained to a more advanced ftage of vigour and tranquillity. The 
important claufes of the new ad were, that perfons indided for high 
treafon Ihould be furniflied with a copy of their indidment five 
days, and with a copy of the panel of the jurors two days, pre¬ 
vious to their trial: that they Ihould be admitted to make their de¬ 
fence by counfel: that the oath of two witnefles (hould be neceflary 
to found an indidment: that every indidment fliould be reftrided 
to crimes committed within the period of three years preceding the 
time of its being found, and the evidence confined ftridly to the 
charges exprefled in the indidment: that the accufed Ihould have 
like procefs to compel their witnelTes to appear for them, as is 
ufually granted to witnefles againfl; them: and finally, that no evi- 

^ Journ. Lords, 23d December. 
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cicnce fliall be admitted to any overt a£t that is not exprefsiy laid in 
the indidment. 

Elowcver much this bill may appear to be founded jmpon the ef- 
feniial principles of juflice, yet the fuccel’s of it was coiilidcrcd as an 
evidence of the declining influence of tlic court. 

The unfavourable temper of the commons towards the king was 
difplayed by a meafure, which at once controlled the gratilication of 
his private aiTedion, and limited the cxcrcilc of his prerogative. 
After the laft prorogation of parliament, he had conferred, upon the 
earl of Portland and his heirs, a grant of the lordfhips of Denbigh, 
Bromfield, and Yale. The gentlemen, whofe Interclis were imme¬ 
diately affeded by this grant, petitioned the lords of the trenfur^', 
during the king’s ahfence, reprefenting, that the property transferred 
was unalienable ; that tJie grant bellowed an extent of influence 
dangerous in the hands of a fubjed, and was already appropriated, 
in part, to the falaries of judges, and other effential ofllces of go¬ 
vernment. The commiflioncrs of the treafury were fo much iin- 
prefled w'ith the arguments produced in fupport of thefe allegations, 
that they engaged to recommend the fitbjed to his majcfly’s ferious 
conlidcration. As more than a month had now clapled fincc his 
return, and the gentlemen concerned in this bufuicfs had received no 
fatisfadion with refped to his purpofc of recalling the grant, they 
now applied by petition to the houfe of commons. After due con- 
fidcration, the commons unanimoufly agreed to addrefs the king to 
put a flop to this grant to the earl of Portlandand with their peti¬ 
tion he complied, profcflTing not to have been aware of the objec¬ 
tions to which the grant was liable k If the excefs and irregularity 
of his majefty’s bounty, in this inftance, excited popular clamour, 
and expofed him to the mortification of being difappointed, the early 
and impoitant fcrvlccs of the carl of Portland juftified a more than 
common attachment, leflened the impropriety of the method by 


’’ Journ. Commons, iph, 17th, 23d January. 


which 
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it was exnrclTcd, and ought to have prevented that pcrfonal 
al'perity, with which tlie oppofition to it was condadLcd \ 

To iippealV* the difeontents of the Scots, the king had been per- 
Liadcd to approve of an aifl of their parliament, cicCLiiig a com- 
j' Lny for trading to Africa and the haft Indies. T'liis iiidnigcncc to 
Scotland had immediately excited general alarm among his Lnglifli 
fubjcfls, and was grievoully complained of by the Kaft India com¬ 
pany, as a violation of their charter, and ruinous to their intereft; 
and it was cxpcfled, that parliament would embrace the firR oppor¬ 
tunity of reprefenting to the king the feiitiments of his people. The 
lords entered at an early period upon the conlideration of this bufi- 
vicl's, and agreed upon an addrefs, in which the commons alfb con¬ 
curred, fctiing forth the fevcral claufes of the aiSl confidcrcd by them 
as prejudicial to the trade of England, in general, and to that of the 
j’aft India company, in particular The king vindicated himfclf, by 
throwing the blame of this ad upon his Scotch mlniftcrs, whom he 
immediately difmiired; and exprefl'ed his dcfire, that remedies might 
be found out for preventing the ineonvenienccs apprehended by his 
fubjeds. I’lic commons, not thinking thefe conceffions fuflicienr, 
determined to exercife their refentment againft the diredors of the 
Scotch trading Company; and refolved that they fliould be impeached 
•of high crimes and mifdemeanours 

The fevere lofs which the trade of England had fuflained in every 
preceding year, and particularly the laft, had brought heavy reflec¬ 
tions upon adminiftration; and feemed to require an eftahlifhed plan 
for calling to account thofe perfons, who, by treachery or negled of 
truft, were acceffory to the public misfortunes. The commons, after 
confidering the flatc of the nation with refped to trade, refolved 
that a council fhould be eftabliflicd for fuperintending it; and that 


C H A 1‘, 
\v\. 


I’l OCfc'ditl’' s 
t f !i ptii 

w nil; ■; i'j 

iill I'.vl i'F llio 
•Scoti.Ii p.ii- 
liainciu, lui 
ciftfiKlin" I he 
ti.Liie ()l ilal 
kingdom. 


nill for a 
council of 
tr.ide to be 
nemmated by 
parliament. 


* See Speech of Mr. Pi ice ; Ralph, vol. ii. 9 
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journ. Commons, i4thDcc. 1695. 
Ibid, ziit January. 
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^ ll'is council fljouM be nominated by paiTiamcntThis meafure was 

V— — V-— ^ con/icJered by the king and Ins friends as a direct invafioii of the 
Thekingof- prerogative; which, if permitted in one inftance, wouldjopen a door 
en c ati. future encroachments, highly pernicious to the influence of the 
crown. If parliament wrefled one branch of the executive govern¬ 
ment out of his hands, they might progreflivcly extend their aifaults 
to the utter fubverfion of the prerogative, and effed a total change of 
the conftitution In the courfc of the debates upon this bill the whigs 
generally oppofed it, and the lories fupported it: a ftriking inftance 
of the prevalence ofperfonal attachment againft the avowed principles 
of party. The fupport which the bill met with, and the averfion which 
the king exprefled againft it, would probably have been prodiuftive 
of great internal difeord, if events of a more ferious nature had not 
cngrolTed the vigorous application of both houfes of parliament 
Many circumftances concurred, at the death of the queen, to in- 
fpire the agents of James, in England, with more favourable hopes of 
the difpofition of parties towards the intereft of their mafter, and to 
ftimulate his friends to make fome immediate attempt for accom- 
pliftiing his reftoration. They were fenfible, at the fame time, that 
no fuccefs could be cxpedlcd without the aid of French troops; and* 
therefore, that it was in vain to lay down any plan for that purpofe, 
without the approbation of Lewis. Great pains were taken, to con¬ 
vey to him the moft favourable imprefTions of the number and 
ftrength of the malecontents in England, and to reprefent to him the 
advantage that would accrue to himfelf by overturning the govern¬ 
ment of William’*. Thefe reprefentations, however, did not obtain 
that attention, which was expe<fted by the perfons who urged them. 
The fuccefs of the French arms in Spain during the campaign of one 
thoufand fix hundred and ninety-four, the iriadivity of the troops 

** Journ. Common!, 21ft Jan. 12th and iSth Feb. 3d March. ** Bumet, 1696. 

Ka}ph, vol. ii, p. 624. Maepherfon’a State Papers, 1695. 

of 
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oFtlie empire, far fuperior in numbers, and the profpeft of detaching C P. 
the duke oC^avoy from the grand alliance, flattered Lewis with the ^^ 
expedations of victories and acquifitions upon the continent, which 
would more immediately redound to his own perfonal glory, and the 
extcnfion of his dominions. The death of the duke of Luxembourg, 
the ableft general in his fervice, the adverfe events of the campaign 
of one thoufand fix hundred and ninety-five, and particularly the 


lofs of Namur, difappointed thefe hopes; and gave a turn to conti¬ 
nental affairs highly favourable to the allies. In this fituation the AninvaGoa 
French king began to liften to the fuggeftions of the agents of James, 
who affured him that the malecontents in England w'ere ready to 
make an infurredion, provided they could be affured of his rein- 
forcing them by a defeent upon their coaft. Preparations were now ^ 
made for that purpofe: tranfports were provided; troops, to the 
amount of twenty thoufand, were drawn from the garrifons, and 
ordered to march to the vicinity of Dunkirk and Calais; the French 
fleet from Toulon was ordered round to Breft. James repaired to 
Calais, to be in readinefs to embark for England as foon as his pre- 
fence fhould be required there 

This expedition, prepared with great induftry and at great ex, confe- 
pence, and brought to the very eve of execution, proved abortive, nd 
from a miflake on the part of Lewis, which James had neither the 
firmnefs nor the candour to corred. The more readily to allure the in^been dc- 

* , , j r ceivcdwith 

affiftance of Lewis, James had rather exaggerated the dcfcriptions of refpeft to ^ 
the ftrength and profperity of his friends; and had even gone fo far intentions, 
as to affurc him, that they were prepared to begin an infurredion, 
as foon as they fhould be encouraged to hope for any reinforcement 
from France. The commencement of an infurredion in England 
was therefore underftood by Lewis to be the condition and fignal of 
his interference; and he never intended that his troops fhould em¬ 
bark, till he had received information of that event having adually 


•s HiftcOTC de France. Old Mixon. 


taken 
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A confpiracy 
Co aH'aflinate 
JiingWiUiam. 


taken })1acc. The malccontents, on the other hand, were led to be¬ 
lieve, that tliey were only expetSted to take up arms whe’^-thc French 
/iioLikl appear on the Englifh coaft. James was not ignorant of this 
inill.tke; but he was afraid to undeceive Lewis, left it iliould occa- 
lion the interruption or difcontinuance of thofc preparations, which 
were cffential to his own fuccefs In the mean while, the duke of 
Berwick, the natural fon of James, was lent into lingland, to flimu- 
late the refolutions and a<ftivity of liis father’s friends, and to per- 
fuadc them to go beyond their firft engagements, by taking up arms, 
without waiting for the arrival of the French fleet, in afllirance of 
Jlipport before they could be in any danger of being attacked by the 
army of William. The duke of Berwick, though neither clef!clcnt 
ill the fpirit of enterprife, nor in anxiety to extricate his father from 
the perplexity in which he was Involved by his referve with the 
court of France, war. fo much convinced, from near obfervatlon, of 
the wcaknefs of his friends, and their incapacity to render him any 
cflcdual fervicc, that no attempt was made by him to excite an iii- 
furredion*’; and the preparations made W'ith that view were unem¬ 
ployed and unavailing. 

Another intcrefting event concurred, with the clrcumftances already 
mentioned, to put an end to this and every future attempt for rc- 
ftoring James by foreign arms, or internal infurredions. A confpl- 
racy to aflaflinatc the king, probably fuggefted or liaftcncd by the dif- 
appointment of the iiivafion, was now deteded, and many of the 
principal confpirators were apprehended This alarming difeovery 

not 

** MacpTierfon’s State Papers, 1696. It is afTerted by Burnet, and his tranferiber 

Memoirs of the Duke of Berwick, 1696. Tindal, that the aflaflination of William was 

** The delign of the confpirators was to concerted at the court of Saint Germains, and 
alTaflinaie king William, as he returned from that fir George Barclay received a coramiflioii 
hunting, in the lane between Turnham-green from James to carry it into execution. Bur- 
and Brentford. Two of them, captain Filher net, 1695. Tind.al, vol. iii. p.201. In fup. 
and Mr. Pendergrafs, difeovered the confpi- port of this aflertion, thefc authors adduce the 
racy to the earl of Portland, by which means teftimony of fir John Fenwick • whofaid, that 
it was prevented. he had heard feme of the fi lends of /antes, 

lately 
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nTjt^oiily turned the tide of oppofition which was fet in acjainfl the ^ 

m. y * * ^ & XVI. 

court, bn^bccame produdivc of events highly fortunate for William v_— 
and the government. Afi'etSlionate addrefl'es were prefented by both AJdrefles, 
houfes of parliament; and the aflurances which they contained were auiroiher* 
realifed, by the iinmccliatc profccution of vigorous mcafurcs for the 
enCuring of his fafety and the {lability of the condiiution. His lua- L'^vcimiunu 
jelly was empowered to feize all fufpc< 5 lcd perfons, and to baniflt all 
papllls from London and Weflminfler. It was enaded, that, upon 
tlic event of the Ling’s death, the prefeiit parliament fhoiild not be 
diirolvcd. Both houfes concurred in an aflbeiation, bindinj^ them- 
feivcs to (land by and aflift each other, in defence of his perfon and 
govcniincnt, againll king James and all his adherents; and, in cafe 
ins m.’jcrry fliould come to a violent death, to unite in revenging it 
npv-):! hi.', enemies, and in fupporting and defending the fiiccc/fion of 
i''j crown, according to the ad of the lii.d: year of the reign of 
■ iiliam and Mary. It was declared, that no perfon who did noc 


' ''I; ,1 fiom Trance, .aflitni, that they 

111 ! K.ri a crj'.T*milT!on figned by James, for 
uir'Ling .iri ,i.;i.inpi to the abova effedt. 

1 >o'. 1 ”. i>. 102. 

A ['k i:h liiUCP.ia.i a!fo accufes Jamrs of 
’•ai. I 1’cret commidioii :t» attack the 

piinte ui' Ur,.’gc, afr^r 'i.'ving lieci wearktl 
-i.'ith fo u.i-.y fund'fs attempts for recovering 
J’.i'j t'li.j" , by I'.iir ..III open force. Abrege 
c: Kii'.,' dc i’l.ulonc de Fiaoec; tom. 

p -'j 

‘■ill .ii-c .;'on or confent of James to the 
a’ , of '.Viili.’m, i-. infiiiii'.ted in a mc- 

nion'i .Mil-h v.ai to liaie been li'-'Jivtud at 
t'lL pe.’.ce t;t 1'vei'Wi.k, in lindioJiion of Wil¬ 
li rn’;. govoii’inriit. Soi/icii’Colledlions, vol. i. 
p. joi. _ 

'I'l’is charge, however, is by no means 
ii'p/-.rud with evidence deferving of credit. 
Lrijj f.apitires the uitnoll hoiror at being 
/Liip(.ru-d cl A’ch .a c'lmc; affii.-ns, that he had 
often n j.-.nei! propofals made to him for alTaf- 
fl'ijiii'','' Wiili.im; .md inf.nuatcs, that thefc 
p.'opofais proci-eded from the i.tlligatioa of 


Ilia enemies, vvith a defign to iuliiaic him. 
Life of James, 161)6. 

It is evide;''’, that the authors, who accufi 
James, f.ill into miccniaty, by roiiiie.iling the 
commands heg.ivc to promote a general inl'ur- 
reiftioii, vvith the iDleniions cf thofe vviio con- 
fjiicd to .i/IiifTina'e William, 'il'lie tLfLimor.^ 
of fir John Teiivvick, when circuin/lnuccs art; 
attended to, .appc.irs to be of no weight i;i the 
fc:de of evidence. Under the dread of death, 
he wiOted to adv.incc Tome d.iim to merit 1 
and, to move llie comp.ij'lion ol William, lent 
his Jady to Dr. Bui net, dctlariiig that he had 
been fhoeked with tJie preyed of the aflafiiiirt- 
tion, and tl:re.ite.,eJ to bre.ak with .his party 
if they peTfiiled in fueh an atrocious defign. 
And, after .dJ, his belief of the aflallinjtion 
was founded upon hearfay evidence. 

All the confpirators, who were coiivldul, 
folcmnly acquitted James, before their execu¬ 
tion, of any knowledge or participation of thij 
defign of afrafTin.aiing Willum. '‘linJ.d, vul. 
111. p. 23/j 
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XV[. 

V.—--^ 

t6(j6. 


Trial of the 
confpirators. 


Bill for at¬ 
tainting fir 
John Fen¬ 
wick. 


• lubfcilbc It, ihould be capable of holding any public office or truit *. 
The example of parliament was followed by all the coujitVi-s, corpo¬ 
rations, and fubordinatc daffies of citizens. The founds of loyal 
affiociations were heard in every corner; and exprcffiions of attacli- 
ment to the prefent government, and to the perfon of the king, 
were daily prefented to the court The fupplies this year were 
granted with great readinefs, and amounted to five millions twenty- 
four thoufand eight hundred and fifty-three pounds. To affift the 
credit of government, a new bank was eredled, which was called a 
land bank, becaufe the fecurities were to be upon land; and, as it 
had been projeded and patronifed by the leaders of the tories, it was 
expeded that it would anfwer an important political purpofc, by 
rendering them more obfequious to the court. Parliament was pro¬ 
rogued on the twenty-feventh of April. 

After the conclufion of this feffiion, many perfons were appre¬ 
hended and tried ; fome for being acceffory to the intended invafion, 
and others for being concerned in the confpiracy to affiaffinate the 
king. Among thefe, the moft diftinguiflied were, fir John Friend, 
who had acquired great wealth as a merchant in the city, and fir 
William Perkins, a gentleman of landed property, and one of the 
clerks in chancery. Of ten who were condemned, eight were exe¬ 
cuted, and two pardoned It Is fomewhat remarkable, that all the 
perfons apprehended upon fufpicion, were convided upon the cleareft 
evidence, and according to the forms of law, except fir John Fen¬ 
wick, in whofe cafe government found it neceffiary to have recourfe 
to a bill of attainder The fentiments of the nation were divided 
with refped to the propriety of this meafure, and the feverity of 

Journ. Lords and Commons, 24.th, 25th fervice when and wherever he (hould command 
and 27th Febraary, &c. them. 

Among thefe addreiTes there was one ** State Trials, vol. v. 

fubferibed by an hundred young gentlemen, ** The attainder of fir John Fenwick did 

bcfeeching his majelly to receive them as a not pafs till the next feffion of parliament; but, 
troop of guards for the prefer vaUon of his per- upon account of its connexion with the hiflory of 
iipn; and devotbg themfelves entirely to his the confpiracy, I have introduced it in this plaie. 

7 admini- 
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aJiifiiijftratlon was generally condemned. The reader will judge ^ P. 
for hiiiifeifi^by attending to the following coneife detail of the cir- u— 
cumftances of the cafe, and of the arguments upon which the attain- 
dcr was either judified or condemned. 

Againfl; fir John Fenwick, only one wltacf^ was produced; another Debates on it. 
witnefs had fled, but had prcvlouily been cxainhud by one of the 
fccretarics of (late; and his evidence, together with the record wf 
the convidion of Cook, one of the confpirators', alfoided a fliM'ig 
prclumption of fir John’s guilt. 'J'he giand jury h.id found the 
bill, but his friends ufed many artifices to delay the trial; and, as at 
laft the evidence of two witnefl'es in court was wanting, there re¬ 
mained no other method of procuring his condemnation, but by a 
bill of attainder. 


It was argued by thofe who oppofed the bill, that fucli a mode of 
trial and condemnation ought to be reforted to only in cafes of tlic 
higheft importance, where circumftances rendered it impoffible to fol¬ 
low the courfe of law. Wlien perfons accufed of treafon made their 
cfcape out of the country, which was a tacit acknowledgment of 
guilt, there was no other remedy; or when, they were found in 
arms, as was the cafe of the duke of Monmouth, no injuflicc was 
done in eftablifhing their condemnation by the interpofition of Icgif- 
lative authority. A departing from the ordinary methods of trial, 
without the plea of necefllty, was one of the raoft dangerous c.\pc- 
dients of tyranny that had been pradifed in the preceding reign, 
and had often been made the inftrument of llrcdding innocent blood. 
The avowed rcafon for moving a bill of attainder, was not becaiifc 
fir John Fenwick could not otherwife be tried, but becaufc he could not 
olherwife be condemned. The evidence which la^v required to convld 
any perfon accufed of treafon, and the advantages which it afforded him, 
were entitled to facred refped, not on account of the mere authority of 
the law, but on account of the conformity of that law to the eternal rules 
of equity and juftice. Admitting that the parliament had the power of 

2 I dlfpcnfing 
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^ xvf ^ tiiTpciifing with the ordinary forms of juftice, yet it would be dap-l^^efous 
--- > to do fo, except In cafes the mofl: urgent; and it would be p,^*5iiiarly in- 

^ /"* /I • 1 • • 

eonliitent, in that very parliament, which had reformed the laws of trea- 
ion, to fet them alidc by the wanton exertion of legiHativc authority. 

They, who contended for the ait of attainder, founded their argu¬ 
ments entirely upon the extremely perilous litiiation of the kingdom. 
It was notorious, that, wliile an invalion from France was impend¬ 
ing, many perfons at home were confpiring agalnfl the government 
and the life of the king. It would be eafy for fnch to dude punilh- 
ment by removing wltnefl'es, and to carry on their trcafcnable de- 
figris with Inch addrel's as might fcrccn them from danger, if there 
were no means of conviction, but tliofe which were publilhcd, and 
therefore guarded agaiiifl by the forcfight and caution of the cri¬ 
minal. Sir Jolui Fenwick’s condemnation w'as not defired by go¬ 
vernment from any motive of refentment, but on account of its in¬ 
fluence as an example; to fliew that there was a remedy In cafes, 
where ingenuity might take advantage of the forms or lenity of law. 
In point of eflential jufticc, it made little difference, whether the per- 
Ibn fufpeCted fled from his country himfelf, or removed the wltnelfcs 
againft him; or by any other method deftroyed the means of convic¬ 
tion preferibed by the ftatute j while yet there remained fuflicient proof 
to fatisfy every confeientious perfon of his guilt. Both parties agreed, 
that the legiflative authority might difpenfe with the ordinary forms 
of law in cafes of extraordinary importance. The only queflion, 
upon which they could differ, was, Whether the prefent cafe came 
under that defeription, and whether palling the prefent bill would 
contribute to the benefit, or injury of the conftitution ? It was a pre¬ 
cedent, which eveti the movers of it wilhed never to be followed, 
except in cafes like the prefent, where the very exiftence of govern- 
It paflls. ment was at flake **. The bill was carried in the houfe of commons 

Journ. Lords and Commons, November, December, and January, 1697. Lords' De¬ 
bater, vol. ii. Ralph, vol. ii. p. 693. 

by 
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^I57^n liimdred and cighty-ninc votes againll one hundred and fifty- 

fix, aIW,,Jn the lioufe of lords by fixty-clght votes againft fixty- 
'"‘'f 

one. 

Though it may be candidly admitted, that principle, and a true 
regard to the intereft of the nation, had great inllucncc on many 
who voted for this bill, yet there Is great rcafon to fufpctl:, that Icfs 
honourable motives operated upon the minds of Ibinc, who appeared 
moll anxious for its fiiccefs. Sir John Fenwick, in hope of obtain¬ 
ing a pardon, had not only made an oficr of important difcoveiies, 
but had named feveral perfons of rank, and fomc in office, as con¬ 
cerned ill the late confpiracy. This information, though cenfured by 
the houfe of commons as falfc and malicious, and reprefented in 
the I'amc colours by the molt rcfpcdlablc hifiorians of that period 
appears,* from the evidence lately publiflicd, to have been well 
founded, and could not fail to provoke the refentment of indivi¬ 
duals, whofe fafety depended on removing, at any rate, and by 
any nicafurc, fuch a dangerous inftrument of difeovery and accu- 
fatioii 

The campaign of the year fixtcen hundred and ninety-fix, as it was 
In clfedb the lall, fo it was the moft inadlive and unintcrefting whicli 
happened in the courfe of tlie war. The operations of tlic allies 
were greatly cramped, and the Ipiiit of the Englilh army, in parti- 


’I Journ. Commons, 6th Nov. Ruinct. 

Mr. Maepherfon, upon the .luthoritv of 
the Life of James, imputes the attainder ol fir 
)ohn Fenwick to a pcrfonal enmity of Wil¬ 
liam againll him. Macplicrfon’s Hillory, 
vol. ii. chap. 3. Life of James, 16^6. 

If the Life of James is admitted as .autlien- 
tic, on the one h.ind, with refpedl to eveiy 
allegation and f.idl f.ivourahlc to Iiis oivn cli.i- 
I after; and as equally authentic, on the other, 
in cllablifliing every infiuii.ition rcpioachful to 
tlie char.ifter of William ; it is ob\ious what 
the confcquencc mull be, and how unfairl) a 
perfon, milling to fuch information, mulljudge. 



concerning the conduft of James and William. 
The attainder of fn John Fenwick is an ex¬ 
ample of the prudence of William, in rc/li.lin¬ 
ing his lefentinent. lie w’.is not ignor.int of 
the trr.achcry of fomc of ihnfc* pcifons, whom, 
at rli.it lime, he lionoiired .mid cniployctl. Had 
he been prone to refentment, he miglit hai r 
gratifitd it more exleiifively and efttftii.illv, 
by f.iving fir John Fenwick, and admitting hmi 
as an evidence agiinfl thofc men, wliofc ti'-.i 
dicry was .iggr.ivated by ingratitude bu', 
upon this and many other occ illons, U il- 
liam f.iciificed refentment to coi.fid'.r.ilmrs <‘! 
prudence and giuciofitv. 

2 ci'lar. 
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^ **' tlq'»rc/retl, by the failure of the fupplles voted by parliam'jtiT,*' 

--1 Tlic ])i())edl of the land bank, upon which great expeQatipifiS were 

founded, had utlcily nrifgivcn, and the recalling of the d^iafcd coir,, 
in obedience to a rcloliuion of pailiament, made fuch a fcarcity of 
current money, and fuch a ftagnation of trade, as ruined many pri- 
v.iio fortunes, ai\d daggered the credit of the nation at large. The 
whole addref;, aT\d ingenuityof commanders, were employed to fuf- 
talii the army, under detlining credit, and to keep them in good 
temper, under the haril/hi})S which they fulfcred from want of pay. 
Fortunately, the cxhauflcd date of the French finances, as well as 
great internal fcarcity of provifious, difabled them from taking any 
advantage of tlic didiefs of the allies; and, except the withdrawing 
of the duke of Savoy from the confederacy, no material event hap¬ 
pened in the courfe of this campaign. And as that event had been 
forefeen, it was wifely provided againd by our generals; and did 
not produce the alarm and confufion which nd;dit liavc arifen, if ic 
had been conducted in a private and conceal-. '.i n.,. .^ci, and taken 
them at furprife 

Sir 


The duke of Savoy was attached to the 
court of fiance; but, under the impulft of ic- 
fentmciit .igauill Louvois, tlie French minidcr, 
lu- ioined tlic confederacy. The French agents 
had been ftcretly tampering with him, ever 
f nee tlic commencement of the war : the al- 
1.C3 irUileJ him witli rclerve andjealoufy; and 
wire fonun.itc enough to delay the payment 
of tlie fubiidy due to him according to tiea- 
ty, w'hile he, on the other hand, in order to 
obiinri it, endeavoured to conceal the negoci- 
atior.3, row advancing, for a fep.iratc peace 
between him and France. He obtained the 
rcflor.ation of all the places taken from him 
during the war, and tour thoufand livres for 
nparation of the damages which he had fuf- 
tained; bat what, more than thefc advantages, 
contributed to aggr.ir.dize his family, was a 
niairiage conlraflcJ between his daughter and 


the duke of Burgundy, eldcfl fon of tlie d.iu- 
phin. Anna's of I’oiitics lOyfi. 

Lamberii gives th. fol'c-wirg curious ac¬ 
count of the duke’s defeftio') . “ A miflengcr 
“ was difp.iiclK d by tlie court of Funce, to 
inform ilie duke of Saioyof the iit.ndtd 
“ affaflinaiion of king Willi.ini; and to lepre- 
“ fent to him, that this notice, was g - m fn m 
“ motives of fjientllbip. Ji was liiggefted 
" to him, that he might now obtain advan- 
“ tageous terms from France; but if Wd- 
•' liam, the keyflone of the alliance, ftiould 
“ fall, what could he do i The duke was 
“ ftruck with alloiiifliment; the niclTenger 
“ took advantage of this, and declared, in a 
“ pcrcmjstory marner, that he mull imme- 
“ diately take his refolution, and return his 
" anfwer. The duke begged to be indulged 
“ in a ftiigle half hour to deliberate : he walked 

about 
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vSiV'Oeorge Rooke, who had failed with a large fleet from Cadiz, ^ 
was recalled>-iipon the difcovery of thcconfpiracy. The Engllfli fleet 
afterwards failed under the command of lord Uerklcy, and made 
fome depredations uiion the coaft of France; but this advantage was 
balanced by the fuccefs of the French admiral, Du Bart, wlio fell in 
with a large licet of merchant flnps belonging to the Dutch, under 
the convoy of fix frigates. The frigates were taken, and four of ihetn 
burned. Ihiity of the merchant fliips were deftroyed 

T he fecond fcllion of the third pailiamcnt of William met on the 
twentieth oi Otltobcr. The preceding campaign, barren of events and 
fuccols, afforded the king no materials for congratulation in his liicceh 
to the parliament. lie was happy, he obferved, that the year had 
palled, without any difadvantage abroad, or diforder at home, con- 
fulcrliig the diliippointmcnts arillng from the funds, aiul the di/li- 
cLiItics will Ji had attended the recoining of the money. Tliis, con- 
ii'Jeied as a proof of the dlfpolitinn of the army, and of the flcady 
aUctflinn ol liis j'eonlc, gave him great filisfadion. lie accpiaintcd 
tlwm, 'll't If'nc overtures had been made for a general peace; not¬ 
wirl. !l'- y ; v-iiich, he urged the ncce/lity of liberal fupplics, for 
CJ1/ ’ ' i.it. war, and making good the funds already granted. 

Ill, .linen. led to their condderalion the inconveniences which 

flill .-..mained with refpedt to tlic coin, and hoped they woukl litid 
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'■ .-.bout for .1 'itilc while in hij clofi't; aiuI 
then .iiciptiJ of the co'iditioiis of pc.ice 
“ offcicd to him liy Fr.incc.” L.iinbciti, 
1696 

I'hc follovtinf^ paragraph, much totlicfame 
purpofc, occurs in tlic Monthly Mercury of 
April 1696, under ihj irticlc Italj . 

“ The new piojcdl of the French king, and 
" of upon England, was as fcon 

known in Italy as in Holland. A coutier 
was difpatched from the duke of Orleans 
“ to the duke of Savoy, his fon-in-I.aw, to lay 
before him the projefts of the king of 


“ France and of J inv's; and without difco- 
“ voting till toiifpiiacy, at the fame time f*t 
" on foot ..gaud tlie ]ic, I'oa of Wilhnin, told 
“ him tnily, that mi liuri. w ^' t - t .'o n f >r 
" rtfloriiig Jim., v.linli w-erc ii.i.. . lilc; 
" and tli.Tcruie exlio'tcJ him i.i t to ha’c a 
“ minute's ti.nc in ni.ikn g .a private and 
" advantag'-ous peace, to p.^vint him from 
" being invelopid in the ruin of the coiifede- 
“ Kites, whicn would be furc to follow the 
" ipproiching revolution.” 

Lives cf the Admirals, tol. ii. p. 473, 


out 
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out the bcfl expedients for recovering public credit, abfoh?f!5Ty nc- 
cclfary for maintaining the war, and carrying on trade.*'' 

The patriotic exertions of the commons in this fehion, deferve 
to be remembered with the warmeft gratitude by poflerity. Both 
admiration and cllccm are called forth, while ^vc confidcr the inge¬ 
nuity of individuals, in devifing expedients, to deliver the nation 
from the moft jncffing cmbariafrmcnts ; and the generoflty cT parties, 
in fufpending animorities, and cordially adopting tliofe nicafurcs, 
which were eH'catial for rclloiing national credit and iirorncrily. 
While the example of their wifdomand fuccels inculcates tliis encourag¬ 
ing maxim, that the patriot ought never to dct'pair under tlie daikell 
and mofl peiplcxiug afpc^l; of public affairs, the rcfolutions and mca- 
furcs, which they purfued, exhibit fpccifc remedies for hmilar cala¬ 
mities, if they fliould occur at any future period. I fhall only, 
in general, mention thole fa^ls which give an aftoniflung view of 
the Ipirlt and wHuom, difplayed in the houfc of commons. Every 
former feilion of parliamenr, iince the commencement of the war, 
Jiad never propofed any thing farther, than to impofe taxes adequate 
to the intcrefl. of the principal fums borrowed for the ferviccs of the 
year; .and they had often failed in this purpofc, through the infuf- 
fieii-ucy of the funds for the fiayments afligned to them, and exchequer 
tallies were dircouiitcd at tlic rale of thirty or forty per cent. The 
houfe of commons, during this fcfllon, not only provided funds 
for ralfing the whole fupplics within the year, but alfo for difeharg- 
Ing the deficiencies of all former fupplics. The fuin of five hundred 
and fifteen ihoufand pounds w'as voted for the relief of the civil lifl:, 
which w^as in arrears, and the i’um of one hundred and twenty-fivc 
ihoufand pounds, for making good the deficiency in rcccining 
the money. Thefe rcfolutions, and the mcafures by which they w^erc 
accompliflied, while they refieiE honour on all who acceded to them, 
confecratc the namcof hlr. Montague, the chancellor of the exchequer, 
9 to 
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to cliflinguiflied and lafting applaufe. PoflcHcd of an underftanding 
penetratinj^ and comprehenfive, he devoted himlclf, with intenfe appli¬ 
cation, to theftudy of finance; and iiiggcficd expedients and rcfourccs, 

■which not only eluded the relearches of the mofl ingenious fpe- 
culators, but exceeded the compreheiilion of many, who were far 
from being ignorant or inexpert v/ith rcfpcQ to the ordinary buli- 
nefs of the revenue. The names of the celebrated lir Ilaac Newton, 
and Mr. Locke, arc alfo tranfmiltcd to our gratitude, for having 
cf'iUiibutcd their ainihincc to Mr. Montague in tins aiduous bufi- 
; and it is a plcafurc to j>ubliih every ciroumllance, vvliieh adds 
to the meiit of thole, vvliofe memoiyis fo precious to cveiy fi-iend 
of iuence .nid viriue At the lame time it may be obl'erved, 
that all theii ingenuity would have been cxcrciled in vain, and 
all their expedients and rtfoiirces imill have failed, if the means 
and faculties of the nation had iU)t been in a hate of progrellivc 
improvement. A I'uin exceeding ten millions, railed within the 
Ipacc of one ye.ir, in a nation which had already lu]'poried leven 
expenfive campaigns, allords the mofi; unei[uiv()C.d prool of the 
incrcafe of national profperity in conicqnencc of the revolution ; 
and founds a jull expc(flaflon that fuch })rofpcrlty will he progrel- 
five, as lcm':> as tlic foimdnels and vi'gour of the Ihllilh coullituiion 
arc prcrer\ ed 

At the heginuing of this lefiion, an incpiiry was iiifiltutcd w'ilh ii,fj h, ron 
regard to the milLairiage of the llect. Sir Cieorge Kool:e had I)ccii 
ccnfuicd, for not having intercepted the 'Ibulon Icjuadron heforc it ‘ '• 
had got round to Brell. Agreeably to an order of (lie honie, he 

CuniiJt'.liani, vo! i. p 155. “ .U nic i.imc tin;” tli.it I'/cic- in A t (,iit 

Drake’s II1IK17 of tin- I'll I’uk.imciu. “ /leei. .ti.d ju/ li'in'n! !j(i of a finl- 

“ Tlic of tlic money of F-njll'iiid, “ ilen tin / .veit. ii>.Itiiii< i!n, n ahiioll .ill tiie 

" i'o di'Daliil and counterfeited a‘. it w i , v^lll “ mom y ol tlie I 'iiir \ pi , c:e • I’f tl.iy 
“ corfiiiily be one of the inoil rcmaikable oc- “ ili.,ii pii,\;dtvi Sir ,il! tlic i Mije-ntie. of ilp, 

'• cuircnces for future hi/lorians to take notice “date." Monthly Mercury, Aiij^uil i^X. 

“ of; an eiitcrprife which equally piovcs the ariicle E.ighm.l. I pue tin'' -P' .01 I'u.i' 1 ■ oi 
“ puifl'.incc .iiid wifdom of tlie nation. There the ojn.ip).. which foreipucr'. e, ten. ti’n” nf [in; 

*• IS III it fonietlung moic than ufiially rreat. 'ji’-'-tnel-. acd iinpoitante ol thl- n mih. iici. 

produced 
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jproduccd his journals, and the inftrudllons he had received the 
admiralty. Sir Cloudefly Shovel alfo laid before the commons copies 
of the orders fent to him, relating to his Jundlion with fir George 
Rooke It does not appear that the prejudice or fpirlt of party 
entered into thefe inquiries; and, as no refolutioiis rverc formed 
upon them, it is fair to conclude, that no ground of criminal charge 
could he found. The attainder of fir John Fenwick, tlie account of 
which has been antici]''atcd in the preceding pages, cenfumed a great 
proportion of the time of both hoides in this feijion, whicli termi¬ 
nated on the hxteenth of April, one thoulaiid fi:: hundred and iimcty- 
feven. 


Journ. Commons, November, paflim, 
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Symptoms of the Approach of Peace.—Plenipotentiaries meet at liy/iL'tck. _ 

7he Emperor and the King of Spain averje to Peace.—The latter brought 
over by the Stuccfs of the French Arms.—The EleSlton of a King of 
Poland makes Levels more defircus of Peace.'-^Articles figned.—Merits 
and EffeBs of the Peace.—Mijunderftanding among the Allies the Caufe of 
circumferihing the Advantages of it.—No Toleration obtained for the Pro- 
tefiants under the Dominion of France.—Charge againft King inUiam fa 
conjenting that the Son of fames Jbould fttcceed to the Crovon of England — 
founded upon the Conferences between the Earl of Portland and the Marfjal 
Boufflers.-~Conj€Bures of contemporary Hiforians concerning the SubjeB of 
thefe Conferences.—ExtraS from the Life of James, charging King IVilliam 
with having confented to the Succejfion of bis Son.—Reafons for calling in 
quejlion the Authority of this ExtraB.—Circumfiances which render the 
Fact alleged improbable—Origin of this Afperfton upon the Memory of 
William,—The Succejfion of the Son of fames deftred by Lewis.-Conjee- 
ture founded upon the Authority of the Duke of Berwick.—The SubjeB of 
the Conferences between Portland and Boufflers.—Information of Burnet .— 
His CbaraSler as a Hijlorian.—Account given by the Marquis de Torcy 
concerning the Conferences between Portland and Boufflers.—Inferences from 
the Memorials and InftruBions fent to the Plenipotentiaries at Ryfwick. 


A S fome of the events of the preceding year tended to difpofe chap. 

the inclinations of the contending powers to peace, fo fteps . . 

had been aftiially taken to circumfcribc the operations of the war; 
and various circumftances concurred to excite the hope of bringing 
it to a conclufion in the courfe of the next campaign. 

The defection of the duke of Savoy, while it reftored peace to Sympiom^ of 
Italy, fpread a fpirit of fear and diftruft among the confederates orpMcc-r 
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The clirappolntment of the French invahon, and, In confequenre of 
this, the failure of the confpiracy intended by llic friends of James 
In 1^'nghind, cxtinguinted the hope of rc-eftablilliing his power by 
the continuance of the war*. The ambition of the French king was 
ftill alive, but the object of it was changed, and appeared to be 
attainable only through the medium of peace. ITe infirm conftitii- 
tion, and precarious life of the king of Spain, flattered Lewis with 
the near profpcvn: of advancing the honour and dominion of his 
family, by the acceflion of an extenfive and opulent empire. But 
his claim to it, though founded upon the right of lineal fucceflaon, 
was cut oft* by former treaties, which would certainly be enforced 
by the arms of the confederacy b 

Influenced by thefe confidcrations, the French king fent Monfieur 
Callieres to the Flaguc, to propofe overtures for a general peace to 
Dykevclt, miniftcr of the States; who had been warned by William 
to liften to them with referve, and upon the exprefs condition that 
nothing fliould be concluded without being communicated to the 
allies \ One important article was contained in thefe preliminary 
overtures, namely, that the title of William to the throne of Eng¬ 
land fliould be acknowdedged by France in the moft explicit terms; 
and tliio alone, notwithftanding other circumftanccs of difagreement, 
gave the fairell hopes of approaching peace The king of Sweden 
was alfo engaged, by the folicitation of France, to offer his medi¬ 
ation for procuring a general peace; and plenipotentiaries were ap¬ 
pointed ?)y England and France to enter into negociations for that 
purpofeb After no fmall altercation about the place of meeting, 
it was agreed, that the conferences fliould be held at Newburg-lioufe, 


* T.ife of James, i6^. ciations for peace ; but the meJiition c‘f/’ "i 

^ \ ari-itioni de la Moiiarchie Fran^oife. fucccflbr, Charlej the Twelfth, was orteicd .u .I 

tome iv. iCrjy. accepted. The call of Pembri)l:c, v,i’c. 

Itrdph, ■voi. ii. p. 677. Villiei':, and fir Jofepli Willi.i'Mfop, w^e 

* Ililloria'i:, of tlie'I'lmes. named plenipotcnri.uks by tlic king of En^- 

‘ Chatlcs the Eleventh, king of Sweden, land. To Callieies, the freucii king added 

«llcd befoie the commciiccmcut of the iicgo- Crecy and Il.irlay. 

a palace 
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a palace belonging to the prince of Orange, between the Hague ^ Ha 1*. 

Y 11» 

and Delft, and clofe by the village of Ryfvvick \ The conferences » ^ 

began upon the ninth of May, one thoufand fix hundred and ninety- 

feven. 

As the emperor and the king of Spain had been brought with dif- The emperor 

_ , 1 ' r • • .. king 

ficulty to conlcnt to the commencement ol negociations for peace, fo of Spam 
they both difeovered repeated inclinations to difeontinue and thwart 
tlicm *. The avciTion of the emperor to a peace may be traced to 
the fame caufc, which rendered the king of France fo folicitous to 
obtain it. Upon the death of the king of Spain, thefe two princes 
were to enter the lifts, in competition for the Spanifti monarchy; 
jnd, conbdering the advantages the French king derived from the 
argument of natural jufticc, from proximity of fituation, and mili¬ 
tary force, the emperor could entertain no profpccl of fuccefs, with¬ 
out the aftiftancc of a confederacy, formed upon a jealoufy of his 
rival. Such a confederacy, already fubfiftiiig, might with promp¬ 
titude and vigour; but, if once dillblvcd, it was evident that the 
renewal of it w'ould be difficult and uncertain; and that, in every 
view, it muft be attended with delay which might prove fatal ta 
its dcfigii *. 

The ambiguity with which France treated concerning the reftoration 
of fome of the places taken from the emperor and Spain in the courfe 
of the war, and the propofed fubftitution of an undefined equiva¬ 
lent, afforded a more colourable pretext for oppofmg the peace. 

The rclirtfiancc of Spain was at firft chcrifticd by the influence of a The Utter 
fadion at court, adverfe to the claim of France upon the Spanifti b^the^ilt'ccft 
monarchy; but this, as well as other motives of oppofuion, was 
furmounted in the progrefs of the treaty, by tlie ill I'uccefs which 
dill attended her arms The Ioffes which Spain had hitherto 
fuftained, during the courfe of the war, in diftant regions of the 


7 Monthly Mercury. 

* IliJloirc < 3 c France, tom. iii. 


* Torcy, vol. r. 
Ibid. 
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empire, were eafily concealed from a prince, whofe mean under- 
llanding, and bodily infirmities, rendered him incapable of receiving 
imprellions of calamity or danger, which did not immediately fall 
imder the obfervation of his feiifes. But when Barcelona, fituated 
in a contiguous province, was invaded, and at laft yielded to the 
arras of France, the confternation, which agitated the court, quickly 
dilperfed every fcruple and objection to the general pacification 

In the courfc of the negociations an event occurred, which ren¬ 
dered France flill more eager for the attainment of peace j and dil- 
pofed her to relax fomewhat of the rigour of thofe demands, which 
evidently militated againft juftice, and the intereft and honour of 
the allies. She had exerted her utmofi; influence to obtain the 
vacant throne of Poland for the prince of Conti, whofe elevation 
(he expected would contribute to ftrengthen her hands againft the 
allies j and flie was juft upon the eve of eftabllfliing his fuccefs, by 
the influence of the cardinal primate, when, the cledor of Saxony 
became a competitor, and, by declaring his converfron to the Roman 
catholic religion, detached the cardinal from the party of France; 
and, by engagements to the Polilh nobility, fecured their fuffrages 
for him at the elcdion 

I'he peace now advanced without any material interruption ; and 
the articles of it were figned by the Englifli, Dutch, Spanifh, and 
French ambafladors, on the twentieth of September, one thoufund 
fix hundred and ninety-feven. The imperkl and eledoral am- 
bafladors, by the inftigation of the emperor, entered their protefta- 
tiou againft it It was impoffible that the emperor could ftand 
Angle and unfupported againft the power of France. His pride and 

'* Spain alfo loft Acth ki the courfeor thefe not known till after the peace was figned, yet 
negociations. The king was fo Ignorant as to the fear of it may be fuppofed to have had in- 
(iclkve that Mons belonged to the king of iluence upon the court of Spain, 20th Sepcem- 
England, and to pity that prince when it was, ber 1697. 

taken by i.ewis. Torcy, vol. i. p. 8. A Hifloire de France, tom, iii. 

French fleet was fent to the Weft-Indies, and ” Ralph, vol. ii. p. 753* 

took Carthagen.t; and, though that event was 
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obftinacy were, however, in fome mcafure fatisfied, by the reluc¬ 
tance and hefitation of his conceflions to the conftraint of political 
neceflity. He firll confented to a ceflation of hoftilities with France; 
he next accepted of Brifac and Frifburg, as an equivalent for Straf- 
burg; and, at lad, he put the finilhing hand to the peace, by fign- 
ing the articles, with expreffions of difeontent, a month after the reft 
of the confederates 

By the terms of the peace, no new or ftriking advantage was ob¬ 
tained by any of the contending powers; and the political ftate of 
Europe was placed nearly in the fame pofturc as that, in which it 
had ftood at the commencement of the war. In this fimple and 
general view, the treafure and blood of the confederates may appear 
to have been wantonly and unprofitably laviflicd; and England, 
which contributed more than her proportion of both, though flic had 
leaft to expe<ft from the fuccefsful iftue of the war, may appear to 
deferve the greateft (hare of that cenfure which is due to rafli and 
deftrudlive policy. 

In order to eftimate, candidly and truly, the merits of the peace of 
Ryfwick, fo far as. they relate to the intereft of England, it is nc- 
ceflary to recoiled the motives, which engaged her to enter into the 
war, and the advantages flie expeded from the profecution of it. 

There were, evidently, two principal objeds of the war, intcreft- 
ing both to England and the allies; jft, It was intended to control 
the ambition and deprefs the power of France: 2 dly, It was neceflary 
to confirm the revolution, and to fecure to William the pofleflion of 
the throne of England. In the firft of thefe, England was iuterefted 
more remotely, and conjundly with the other confederate powers; 


'♦ By the fourth article of peace, the French 
king promifes, for himfclf and his fncccnbrs, 
that he will on no account whatfoever difturb 
the king of Great-Britain in the pofleiTion of 
the kingdoms. Sic, which he now enjoys ; and 
therefore engages, upon the faith and word of 
a king, that he will not give any aHiftance to 


any enemy of the faid king of Great-Britain ; 
and that he will in no manner whatfoever fa¬ 
vour the confpiracies which ill-difpofed perforu 
may, in any place, contrive againll faid king. 
See the articles of the peace. Life of William, 
vol, iii. Appendix, p. zz. 
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• but the other, namely, the confirmation and permanent cflabllflimcnt 
of the revolution fettlement, was her peculiar, appropriated concern; 
though, by its immediate efiedts, it was intimately connc(^Led with the 
former, and fo far reckoned an objedl: of general concern to the al¬ 
lies. The zeal of William to humble France, fupjjorlcd by the 
wealth and power of England, it was believed, would fully anfwer 
the nioft fanguine expeftations of the confederacy. It has been c b- 
ferved, in preceding pafliiges of this hiflory, that the power of 
France, from a variety of incidents, had afeended to liich a pitch as 
to excite univerfal jealoufy and alarm. From her repeated incuiTions 
into the frontiers of Holland, as w'cll as from her intrigues with in¬ 
ternal fadlions in the Slates, it could not be doubted, that they, 
after the conquefl: of the Spanifli provinces in the Imw Countilcs, 
w'crc deftined to be the vidlims of her ambition. If the power, and, 
particularly, the maritime power of France, had been augmented by 
the conquefl of Holland, or even by its rediufbion to a Hate of de¬ 
pendence upon her, the commerce, the opulence, and the force of 
F.ngland, muft have been, in proportion, rellriiHcd and diminifhed. 
Nay, there was ground to apprehend, that, in confcqueuce of fuch an 
event, the independence and conftitntion of Fingland w’oiild have 
been c.vpofcd to extreme hazard. Attending to thefe circumflanccs, 
it is natural to fuppofe, that the patriotic anxiety of William for 
Holland rendered him fedulous to propagate a terror of the power 
of France, in order to affociate neighbouring princes in a common 
fcheme of defence; and particularly to cherifli, as far as his influence 
extended, in England, an impreffion of the infcparablc connedion 
of her interefl; with that of Holland. Ills elevation to the throne 
of England augmented that influence: but it is evident that he did 
not plant or infpire thofe fentiraents of oppofition between the 
interefl of France and England, or of a connexion between that of 
England and Holland. From the whole tenor of the preceding 
hiftory we have feen, that a jealoufy of France was the predominant 

paflTion 
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paffinn of the Knglilli, that the oppofmg this pafTioti was the caufc of C A 1*. 
flic clifcontent and failions, which diftiirbcd the reign of Charles the 


Second; and that the well-known conformity of the fciitimcnts 
and affbC-ions of William to thofe of the Knglifli, with refpc£l to 
foreign poliiic«, firft excited the ftrong prejudices of the nation in 
favour of that prince, and paved his way to the throne of Knglaud. 
Tlie deriic of reducing the power of France was not, therefore, fug- 
gcilcd by William to the people of Fhigland j but was already cn- 
gravcMi upon their hearts; and difpofed them to enter, with full ap¬ 
probation, into the war; and, in the pvofccution of it, to fubmit to 
public burdens, unexampled in any preceding period. How far then 
was this o!)jc^^F attained by the war, or finally fecured by the peace. 
It will be readily acknowledged, that the fucrefs of the war was not 
adccp.iate to wliat might have been expeded from the colleded forces 
of the confederal cs, and the fpirit and views with which they entered 
into it; and, in the fame proportion, the terms of peace fell flrort 
of thofe views, which had been generally indulged at the com¬ 
mencement of hoftllities; and were found, after the experience of 
a few years, inl’ufficient to refirain the ufurping fpirit of Lewis. 
But ftill, though the territorial dominions of France were not im¬ 
paired, nor her ambition extingiiifhcd, nor the power of gratify¬ 
ing it, in future, annihilated, there remained obvious and impor¬ 
tant advantages, which ought fairly to be aferibed to the war, and 
which were fufficiently fecured by the articles of the peace. The 
encroachments, which the French king attempted to make upon 
the provinces of Spain, of the empire, and the States, were pre¬ 
vented: their frontiers were defined, and better foitilled againft any 
future afiaults from France: her internal power was weakened; 
her rcfources were exhaufted ; and (he was reduced to a Hate lefs for¬ 
midable to Europe, than that, in which flie ftood previous to the 
refiftance flic met with from the arms of the confederacy. 

As 
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THE HISTORY OF 

As titc oppofidon of France to the revolution in England, and 
the anin,ant:e Ihe promifed to James, was another caufe of the war, 
fb the acknowledgment of the right of William, in the moft explicit 

terms, and the renunciation of any future fupport to the dethroned 

« 

prince, which were fully obtained and fecured by the peace of Ryf- 
wick, gave confirmation and ftability to the revolution. In this 
view, its merits muft ftand liigh in the eftimation of every friend tn 
liberty and the conflitution. If the revolution was indilpeniablc to 
the attainment and prefervation of thefe; if the fruits of it, which 
w-e ourfclves have reaped, exceed the moft fauguine hopes and cal¬ 
culations of thofe, who were the inftruments of promoting it, can 
we heiitate to pronounce, that it was impoftible for the nation to pay 
too great a price for fucli ineftimable bleflings; and, that it w'ould 
have been daftardly and treacherous in our fathers, to have ftirunk 
from expcnce and dangers, which were neceffary to render them 
fecure and permanent to their pofterity ? 

Though thefe fubftantial advantages were obtained by the w^ar, it 
muft be regretted, that an unfortunate mifunderftanding among the 
allies, after the commencement of their negociations for peace, was 
not only the occafion of their facrificing the interefts of their com¬ 
mon friends, but of their tliwarting one another in articles, in whicli 
the honour of the principal members of the confederacy feemed to 
have been deeply engaged. The dutchy of Lorrain was reftored to 
its proprietors, in that difmembered, dependent condition, to which 
it had been reduced by the peace of Nimeguen; and to which his 
predeceilbr never had confeoted The ^^peiftations of the French 

proteftants 

The duke of Lorrain has rendered his country. To thefe terms he had refufed to 
elTenual fervices to the emperor and the confent. Upon the commencement of the war 
States, in the war conclnded by the peace of 1689, he was appointed to the chief command 
Nimiguen 1678; and yet, by the terms of of the imperial army ; and, at the fame time, 
the peace, he was almoft entirely fubje<^ to he pubUlhed a manifeAo, declaring war againll 
the diferetion of France, which infilled upon Frimce, in his own right. His death, April 
retuningtheproperty of lands running through 1690, when he was juft preparing to take the 

held. 
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proteftants were fatally dlfappointed by the concliifion of llie peace. 
They ImJ met with a kind reception from the kino; and the people of 
Km^land, and were encouraged to hope, that tlieir reiloration, and 
the free cxercife of their religion, would have been made a condi¬ 
tion of the treaty; but, as if it had been a matter of infciior mo- 
ment, of, perhaps, from a foreboding of difappointment, their bufmers 
was poflponed till the clofc of the treaty. Two days befoie figning 
the articles between England, Spain, Holland, and Prance, a me¬ 
morial was prefented by the Dutch plenipotentiaries, in favour of the 
protcftjnt refugees. The Prcnch king received the propofal v ith 
difpleafure, and declared, that he confidered it as an invaflon of 
his prerogative, for foreign princes to prefume to interfere in 
any fnbjctt conneded with the iitternal government of his king¬ 
dom ‘k 

The proteflant religion fuflalned a fliock in another inflancc; after 
it appeared fecure, by the full fteps in the negotiations for peace. In 
conformity to the articles of the peace of Weftphalia, admitted as the 
bafis of the prefent treaty, as well as the fundamental laws of the 
empire, and repeated and folemn ratifications, it was demanded by 
the ambafifadors of the proteflant princes, that the Lutheran rc- 
li^^ion fhould he tolerated in Strafiaurg, and other cities of Alfatla, 
left in the pofTeffion of hrance ; but this demand, however juft, and 
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field, was reckoned ominou-: to the allies; as 
lic was edeemed a gallant foldicr and able ge. 
iiPi'.'il. '1 he defertion of the fon, who was a 
inmor, at the peace of U>fwick, biought a 
great Ham upon the allies. 

The queen of Poland prefented a memoiial 
to the plcnipotcntiaiics, reprefciuing, in fpinted 
.01(1 pathetic tc'.m^, the injuAiec done to lier fon 
.and family. The reftoration of Lorrain to her 
fyn, Ihc demanded as a preliminary to the pc.acc. 
• > I plead,” r.‘ys (lie, " in bcdialf of four or- 
phati chddrcn, ot whom the eldeft is Leo- 


pold duke of Lorrain, dcfccndcd fiom fi.xtv- 
“ levcn dukes, one afi-r another, of this aa- 
“ gull nice, and fo illuRrious, that there is 
" not any king cr priiKC now living in Ku- 
“ rope, no not the king of ITance himfelf, 
« but has fome of their blood lunning in his 
veins.” Monthly Mercury, July 1697. 
'i’lie until .ariiclc of the treaty relates to Lor- 
rain; but does no more than renew what was 
agreed to at Ninilgucn, to which the iaic duke 
never had confented. Ibid. 

•T l indal, vol. iii. 

I. 
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however 
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however much defired by king William and the States, was defeated 
by the bigotry or ill humour of the emperor, who agreed, by the 
fourth article of the treaty with France, that the Roman catholic 
religion Ihould remain in the fame ftate, in the places reftored, as it 
then was. A joint remonftrance againfl this article was prefented 
by the rainifters of the proteftant princes, but could not procure the 
fuppreffion of it; and, of confcqucnce, a great number of proteft¬ 
ant churches was condemned 

Whatever demerit was contraded by the negleift of the proteftant 
intereft, and whatever injuries it fuftained, in the inftances now 
mentioned, at the peace of Ryfwick, they are equally chargeable 
upon all the proteftant powers who were engaged in the confederacy. 
A charge of a more heinous nature, and deeply affeding the veracity 
and the honour of William, was obliquely infmuated immediately 
after the conclulion of the peace; but met with little credit at that 
period. It has been again revived by a late hiftorian, and affirmed 
with fuch pofitive aflurance, and with fuch pretenfions to proof, as 
require a full and accurate difeuffion, in order to form a juft opinion 
of the charader of William, and of the internal ftate of politics in 
England The charge againft him is this; that, by a fecret article 
of the treaty with Lewis, he confented that the fon of James Ihould 
fucceed to the crown of England after his own demife; and that, 
upon this exprefs condition, Lewis engaged to acknowledge the title 
of William, and to give him no difturbance in the poffellion of the 
crown during the remaining part of his life 

That the reader may be enabled to judge, after full informa¬ 
tion, concerning the nature and evidence of this charge, I Ihall now 
recite the circumftances from which it arofe, and attend to the dif¬ 
ferent inferences drawn from them by contemporary authors. 1 
Ihall next give a fair account of the authority and evidence, upon 


Barnet, 1697, 


** Maepherfon, vol. ii. c. 5. 


»» Ibid. 

which 
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'which th€ opinion of Mr. Macphctfon is founded; and fiiall flate ^ P. 
the objc<fIions, to which, both that evidence, and his conclufions, are 
liable. ■ 

After the treaty of peace had been carried on for three months, 
without the near profncdl: of a concliilion, the curiolitv and exnefl- be- 

* * ^ * tween the 

ation, of all the different parties concerned in it, were attracted by a cad of Port- 
new and unlooked-for feene of negotiation. The earl of Portland, mariiui 
the confident of king William, and inarfhal Boufflers, one of the 
generals of France, often met between the two armies near Ha!!, 

. without attendants, and continued for a conlidcrable time in conference. 

The firft of thefe conferences was held on the tenth of July, one thou- 
fand fix hundred and nincty-feven; they were repeated on the fifteenth, 
the twentieth, the twenty-fixth, of the fame month, and concluded 
on the fourth of Auguft; when, after having remained fcvcral hours 
lit the field, the earl and the marflial retired to a houfc in the 
fuburbs of Hall, called for pen, ink, and paper, and, it is fuppofed, 
reduced to writing the fubjeift or terms of peace, which they had pre- 
vioully difeuffed and fettled in the field Tlie day after this laft 
interview the king left the camp, and retired to Loo; and the earl 
of Portland was font to acquaint the commiilioners of the allies, that, 
fo far as concerned his maftcr, every thing was fettled between Eng¬ 
land and France; and to recommend to them, and particularly to 
the agents of the emperor, who had hitherto appeared tardy and 
diflatisfied, to haften their endeavours to bring about a general 
peace 

It never was clearly afcertaincd, whether thefe detached confer- .♦ 
cnees, between Portland and Boufflers, were firfl; propofed by Wil¬ 
liam or Lewis; and, as the fubjedl of them remained a profound 
mvftery, not only to the world, but to the plenipotentiaries of 

J ' _* * , aiib, conCiTn- 

the confederates, they proved the occafion of various conjeftures, in^thp/ ib- 
and excited the hopes and the fears of diflerenf parties. Dodor a nftrencus. 


Ilillorians of the times. 


*' Vie dc BoulHers. Life of William. 
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Burnet aflcrts, that the earl of Portland told him, that the fubjc£t 
of theic conferences was concerning king James Kennct informs 
ns, lliat many of king William’s friends cntcitaincd a l'ul[)ici(Mi, tliat 
iic had entered into a private agreement with tlic king of France 
about king James, or his iiltie, upon conditions of having the peace¬ 
ful enjoyment of his dominions during life, and of being acknow¬ 
ledged king of Great Britain by his Chriftian majehy; that fome 
were of opinion, that thefe conferences related to the dowry of king 
James’s queen ; and that others again, at a later period, coujetftured, 
that they were the foundation of the partition treaty, afterward^ 
concluded between William and the king of France "I’lie author 
of the Life of William adopts the narrative of Kennct'‘b In an 
extrad of the Life of James, publiflied by Mr. Maepherfon, it is j)ori- 
lively aflirmed, “ That the king of Fjance had undcihand prevailed 
“ with the prince of Orange, to confent that the prince of Wales 
“ fliould fuccccd to the throne of England after his deatli.’’ But, 
according to the fame c.\trad, “ the propofal was rejeded by James, 
upon the fcore of confcience. Fie could not fupport the thoughts 
“ of making his own child an accomplice to his unjuft deihronc- 
“ ment Upon the authority of this extrad, Mr. Maepherfon 
admits it as a fad, that the fuccefiion of the fon of the exiled king 
was the fubjed of the fecret negotiations, carried on by the earl of 
Portland and marflial Boufflers; that William confented to the fon 
of James fuccceding to the throne of England after his death ; that 
Lewis engaged, upon this condition, to acknowledge his title, and al¬ 
low his reign to elapfe in peace; and that thus, a myftery, long impe¬ 
netrable, is now clearly developed. From thefe conclufions, this hif- 
torian declaims, with pointed invedive, againft the hypocrify, the 
ambition, and the treachery, of the man, whofe adions have been 
hitherto aferibed to public fpirit, and zeal for the caufc of civij and 


“* Barnet, 1697. *♦'Life of William, vol. Hi. 1697. • 

Kennel, vol. iii. p. 737. Life of James, 1697, Extratt 2. 

religious 
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religious liberty. In order to fuftain the charge, and, perhaps, to 
cxiemiatc the guilt involved in it, he enumerates the motives, whiclt, 
juoli.ibly, prevailed with William to facrilice honour, principle, ami 
confirtency cf cliaradler, to political advantages Hut if the fad):^ 
is once admitted, the propriety of the detradion will not be contro<- 
verted ; and the charader of William muft link, in the ehiination of 
thofe, wIk), however much they may be warped by the pn judicc of 
party, (lill maintain inflexible piinciples of ntorality, and a fnpicnie 
veneration for immaculate examples of honour and patriotlfm. 

^t the very tlii'cHiold of this dirpnte, the caiidiii irKjuircr’will And 
hinu'elf ftaggereJ wlilt thofe circundbinees fuggefled by Mr. Mae- 
pherfon, with reaped to the authority of that information, W'hich is 
the folitaiy Kalis of Inch deep criniinatioj), imputed to the charadcr 
of William. It is acknowledged by aiitlur, that the Continu¬ 
ation ( f the Life of James, from whiel. ‘he exlrad, containing this 
rcm.iiLahie information, is tranlcribcd, was written or compofed, 
not hy J.nnc'-. himfelf, but by another hand liut he adds, “ As 
it was (lone under his inioedion, and correded by himfelf, it 
“ pofll-ll’es as mueh auihoiity as if it had been written by him, in his 
“ own hand”.” To every iiuiuiftlivc reader the following queflions 
will fpontanconlly ncctn-, as tlie foliitlon of them appeals moll im¬ 
portant, to dired his jiidgtnenfiipon the fubjed now ujidcr cur con¬ 
templation. Who was the author or writer of the Continuation of the 
Life of James? From whom did he cleiive his information? From 
what evidence is it concluded, that the work was revifed or correded 
by Jarries ? Can any fatisfadory reafon be a/Iigned, why James, 
who furviVed four years after the peace of Ryfvvick, and who had 
committed to writing, w'ith incefTant labour, many trivial incidents 
of his former life, fhould have laid down the pen, and difeontinued 
his journal, when an event ftarted up, fo interefting to his family, fo 
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ISIacplicrfon, vol. ii. c. ill. Life of James, 16^7, Ii:;ftraa 2, in the no‘e. 

Life of James, 1697. 
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reproachful to the charadicr of his antagonift; an event which af¬ 
forded fo honourable a teftimoiiy, as he imagined, to the Headinefs 
and purity of his own principles; and which, in various points of 
view, mull have appeared a diftingu'iflied fubjedl of record ? 

But fuppofe again, lliat the propofal, of fecuring to the family of 
James the fuccellion to the crown, had really been made by Lewis, 
agreed to by William, and imparted to James, is it credible, that 
it could have been concealed from the friends of the latter ? or, if 
the fad had been made known to them, that it iliould not have en¬ 
tered the circle of converfation, and added to the mafs of political 
intelligence, among all parties iri France and England ? It is not al¬ 
leged, in the Life of James, nor pretended by Mr. Maepherfon, that 
Lewis exaded any obligation to fecrecy from James; nor was there 
any reafon why he fliould have come under fuch an obligation, 
fince the tranfadion was begun and finifhed without his know¬ 
ledge or participation Befidcs the difficulty of keeping a fccrot, 
fo well calculated to gratify curiofity and excite aftoniflimcnt, whiuli 
arc ftrong temptations to reveal fecrets, various and preffing motives 
muft have induced the friends of Lewis and James to divulge it to 
the world. The latter were deprefled and offended by the coldnels 
with which the affairs of their mafier w'crc treated, during the pro- 
grefs of the negotiations at the congrefs, and at laft driven to defpair, 
and filled with indignation, when they found that his intcrefts were 
treachcroufly neglc^led by Lewis, at the peace of Ryfvvick. After 
repeated and flattering promifes, Lewis did not fo much as infill, 
that the commiffioners of James ffiould be acceffory to the negoti¬ 
ations for peace. Even his memorials were excluded from confider- 
ation, nor did it appear, that any remonftrance or proteftation was 
entered, in the name of the French king, in order to palliate the 
indignity of the affront, or any condition or advantage obtained by 
his interceffion for James, to mitigate the feverity of a lentcncc of 

Life of ficntinck, Blugraphia Bntannica. 
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degradation and exile, corroborated by the folemn engagement* of ^ P* 
the moft confiderable princes of Europe’". If the French king had ^ —1 

ftipulated for the fucceflion of the fon, and, more cfpecially, if the 
rejc<ftion of this article no loiter required it to be locked up in 
fecrecy, he would have had fomething to plead with the friends of 
the father, to appeafe their refentment, and to vindicate the honour of 
his friendftiip. It might have been reprefented, fairly, in behalf of 
Lewis, that, when the circumftances of his own fubjedls were taken 
into confideration, difeouraged, drained of money, depopulated by 
war and famine, the compromife he obtained for the family of James 
wa^^si fufficient apology for a temporary, external derelidion of 
his intcrefl:. 

But, fuppofing that James neither chofe to admit nor to furnifh 
others with any apology for the condudl of Lewis, by accepting 
his ofier to fecure the reverfionary fucceflion of the crown of Eng¬ 
land to his family, while his own perfonal title was formally dif- 
claimed and abandoned; yet, what reafon could he have for making 
a fecret of a tranfadion, the difeovery of which muft have fo highly 
redounded to his private advantage, both as it eflablillied the refined 
integrity of his charader, and might have effeiSlually adminiftereci 
to the confolation of his friends, and the future fupport of his in- 
tereft, ready to expire by their deljxmdency, in confequcnce of the 
peace ? James, according to the account extracted from his Life, re¬ 
jected the propofal of Lewis; becaufe it was fraught with injuftice, 
and muft have loaded his fon with guilt. His friends, who boafted 
of his moderation and difintereftednefs, in declining to accept the 
crown of Poland muft have liftened, with applaufe and delight, to 

3 * Tindal, vol. iii. engagements to rcllore him t* the throne of 

>* After the death of SobbeiUci, 1696, James England. James refufed the offer, hecaufe he 
waspropofedjby fomeoftheeleftors, to be his thought it would imply a renunciation of his 
fucc«,ffor to the crown of Poland. Lewis made right to the crown of England. Lifeofjamci, 
intimation of this to James, and probably wifhed 1696. 
fumfuccefs, as it would relieve bimfelf Irom his 
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a more faiklng example of the fcrupulous rigour of his jufticc, ar.cl 
the power of his faith, by fpurning at indire£l means to eliablilh a 
righteous caufe, while he rciicd entirely upon the juftice of Provi¬ 
dence, for the refloration of the dignity and lights of his family. 

In a political view, the communication of this impoitant feercl 
mufl: have been fakitary to the intcrefts of James. How mueh 
would it have contributed to raife tbc drooping hopes of his friends, 
and to keep alive among them the fjiirit of union and enterprife, to 
have been informed, that the reftoration of the royal family was pro- 
pofed by Lewis, and that every obftaclc to that defirable event would 
be removed by the death of William ? The accompliflnncnt of ilwir 
fondeft wifhes wnis only for a fliort time to he delayed. 'I'he know¬ 
ledge of fuch an important fccret might eafily have been improved 
into an anticipation of the cbjedt, which wms yet dillant and un¬ 
certain. If it had once tranfpired, that William had confented to 
the reftoration of the exiled family, the difappointment and rcient- 
ment of one party, no Icfs than the hopes and afledions of another, 
muft have proved fatal to his dignity and life. All parties would 
have contended, wnth afllduity and zeal, to make their court, hy 
wdiatever means were moft acceptable, to the hoiifc, to which the 
royal pow’cr was to return and be attached. 

If no other purpofc but the gratification of malice could have been 
obtained by it, yet that would have been fuJlicient inducement for 
proclaiming to the world a fad, fo deftrudive of the reputation of 
William. He would have been held forth as the bafell impoftor, 
tliat ever made any pretenfions to principles and patriotifm. Con- 
fidcring the hazards to which fuch a compad muft have expofed his 
dignity, his reputation, his life; he muft have appeared, not only 
devoid of principle, but what his enemies never alleged, unac¬ 
quainted with human nature, and utterly deftitute of the ftrft prin¬ 
ciples of prudence and policy. Would he have confented to a 
mcafure that put him fo much in the power of his enemies ? He 

well 
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xvell knew, that any conceflions made by France, for his dignity and 
peace, were merely compliinental, and conftrained by neceility j and 
that no obligation to honour or fecrecy would have rcllrained Lewis 
from empio)'ing fo fit an inftrument to gratify his refentinent, againft 
a perfon, who fcemcd to be vaifed by Heaven to be a check and 
feourr'e to his ambitioil. 


H A P, 

xvn. 


1697. 


The lilence of later authors, no lefs than the fentiraenis and be¬ 
haviour of contemporary hiflorians, heighten the incredibility of 
William’s having been acceffory, or confenting, to any propofal 
for rcftorlng the exiled family. The malice of his enemies did not 
ceafe upon the expiration of his life and power. The rancour of 
a party, irritated by the fuccefs of his enterprife, and by their own 
dil'appointmcnt in repeated attempts to overturn his power, was 
tranfmittcH, with unabated vehemence, to the reprefeutatives of theif 
families, and the fuccefTors of their principles; and the condud: of 
William has been fifted with all that feverity of criticifm, and attacked 
with all that afperiry of invedive, which are ufually levelled againR 
perfonal enemies, and the living authors of recent injuries. Is it not 
amazing, that a tranfadion, fo decifively fatal to his reputation, fhould 
never have reached the ear open to the whifpers of fcandal, nor met 
the eye intent on the page of defamation ? Among the multitude of 
feverc inquifitorial fcarchers, who have ranfacked every fcqueftered 
repofitory of information, nothing but the rnort: profound filencc 
remains, with refped to the fad: now in queftion. Which then, let 
the judicious reafoner pronounce, which of the alternatives is beft 
entitled to belief; that a fad fo extraordinary and intcrefting flxould 
have efcaped the obfervation and refcarch of the curious, inquifitive, 
and malicious reader; or, that it fhould have been forged and inter¬ 
polated at a later period, by enemies to the perfon and politics of 


William ? 


Nor, upon the fuppofition that this calumny, fo injurious to the 
charjdcr of William, had fpread immediately after the date of the 
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tranfadlon with which it was connedled, would it require any ftretch 
of ingenuity to account for its origin and currency, without admit¬ 
ting it to have cxilted in fa£t. The plan of reftoring the feepter to 
the family of James muft, unavoidably, have entered into the mind 
of Lewis, when he found it neceflary to depart from his promife to 
the father, and formed the refolution of acknowledging the title of 
William. Afliamed of having deferted his friend, but unable to ad¬ 
here to his firft engagements, he might, for the purpofe of giving 
confolation to James, as well as for his own vindication, fuggeft the 
profpeft of the fon’s elevation. He might undertake to lend his 
hand to accomplifh it. Nay, he might probably proceed farther, 
and propofe this compromife, at the congrefs of Ryfwick, by way of 
peace-offering to James, indignant and humbled becaufe his dethrone¬ 
ment and exile were to be ratified in the terms of the peace. It was 
of little importance to Lewis, whether it was agreed to or not. His 
intention was anfwered; his breach of friendfliip, in fome degree, 
expiated, if he had it in his power to fiiy that he had made fuch a 
propofal. Indeed, from the influence of contingent circumftances 
in England, it was, at leaft, not an improbable event, that, without 
the mediation of Lewis, the fon of James might fucceed to the throne 
of his anceftors; but the confent of William, upon all rational 
grounds of political calculation, would have tended to obftrudl:, rather 
than to promote, that event. The ambition of the princefs Anne, 
which often fuppreffed the returning emotions and ftruggles of natural 
affedion, would inftantly have taken alarm; the ftrenuous exertion 
of her friends would have been employed : every intereft improved, 
and every party Invited, to fortify the ad: of fettlement. Nor is it 
in the leaft degree probable, confidering the antipathy of the Englifli 
nation to France, that they would have confented to receive a 
prince, upon the ftipulation of the French king with William, in dir 
red contradidion to the avowed principles of the latter, and to the ad 
of fettlement promoted by hiS influence. The confent of Lewis to ac¬ 
knowledge 
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knowledge tlic foil of James, as king of Britain, four years after¬ 
wards, upon the dcniifc of his father, roufed the indignation of the 
people in England ; and conftrained a tory ininiftry, in oppofition 
to their political prcdilcilions, to enter into the fccoiul grand alliance. 

The teftiinony of a rcfpc£VahIe contemporary author adds great 
weight to thefe conjeflures, concerning the origin of the flory, rela¬ 
tive to the fucceffion of the Ton of the abdicated king. In the Me¬ 
moirs of the Duke of Berwick, we meet with the following rcmaik- 
ahlc paflage, dire<ftly applicable to the faiR under coiitrovcrfy: “ A 
“ little while after the peace of Ryfwick, his mod chridian majedy 
had propofed to the king of England, that, if he ivould fufter the 
“ prince of Orange to enjoy the kingdom in quiet, he would enfure 
the polfedion of it, after his death, to the prince of Wales. The 
“ queen, who was prefent at the converfation, would not allow her 
hudiand time to anfwcr; and declared that die w'ould rather fee 
“ her foil dead, than in pofledloii of the crown to the prejudice of 
his father; upon which his mod chridian majedy changed the 
“ converfation. It is probable, that what he had faid, had been pre- 
“ vioudy confulted with the prince of Orange ; and it was, if I may 
“ venture to fay it, a great imprudence to refufe Aicli an offer 
The attentive reader need not be direded to ohferve, that the ac¬ 
count given by the duke of Berwick, in thefe fcutences, concerning 
the propofed fucceffion to the crown of England, differs, in very ma¬ 
terial circumdances, from’ that which is publldicd by Mr. Maepher- 
fon, in the Continuation of the Life of James. The latter fuppofes 
this propolal to have entered into the ncgociations for peace at Ryf¬ 
wick. The former dates it to have been poderior to that event. 
If it had been fird darted at the ncgociations for peace, it is not 
probable that the duke of Berwick could have been ignorant of it. 
A more driking difcrepancy dill occurs between the accounts f>f tlicl’e 
two authors. The duke of Berwick aferibes the rcfufal of this oli'u' 
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Memoirs of the Duke of Berwick, vol. i. p. 157. 
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C H^A p. made by Lewis, not to James hlmfelf, but to his queen. James 
V —- ^ afTiimes the foie merit of the refufal to himfelf. The duke of Ber¬ 
wick indeed adds: It is probable, that what he faid had been pre- 
“ vioufly concerted with the prince of Orange But this is merely 
a matter of conjecture. If it had been known to him as a faCt, he 
would have mentioned it as fiich, and, probably, w'ould not have 
mifTed fo inviting an opportunity of blackening the character of a 
peril n, whom he confidered as the ufnrper of his father’s throne. 
As the dnkc of Berwick was a man of veracity and honour, and as 
there is norcafon for furpeCllng the authenticity of his memoirs, it is 
probable that his ftory is grounded upon faCt; and it is juft w’hat 
might naturally have been expeCled, from the pofture of political clr- 
cLimllances, and the temper and views of the French king, already 
deferibed. Confeious, of having fo deeply wounded the feelings of 
James, to footh his anxiety and reftore his hopes, Lewis had recourlb 
to this expedient; and, in order to give the colour of finccrity to 
his fricndflilp, he might Boaft of having mentioned the fubjcCl to 
William, and of having obtained his confent. Let the impartial in¬ 
quirer, after due attention to thefe arguments and obfervations, de¬ 
cide, Whether the authority of the dnkc of Berwick, thus fairly con- 
flriied, onght not, in the fcale of evidence, to overbalance the talc of 
an anonymous author, contradicted by the face of external circiim- 
ftanccs, and by all the motives, which can be imagined to have operated 
upon the parties concerned in this tranfaClion ? 

So much in fiipport of the negative conclufion, that the conferences 
between the carl of Portland and the marfhal Boufllers did not relate 
to the fucccfiion of the printc of Wales; and the argumenti for tliis 
conclufion would have maintained their force unbroken and entlic, 
upon the fuppofition, that the fuhjcCt of thefe conferences had re- 
Thc fubjeft mained under the fhadcs of impenetrable darknefs. But if wc attain 
fcrctvcc'^bc po^’^tivc cvideiicc to afeertain the fuhjeCls of ibem, and il they were 

Mtucirs of ilic T)iikc of Bjiwick, p. 13S. 

• 5 of 
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ef a nature fo delicate and interefting, as to juftify the anxiety and ^ h a p. 
privity with which tirey were conduced, we arc warranted, with t. — -j> 
greater aflurance, to contradii^l the fufpicions and reproaches which twcrifpolt- 
they have excited, to the difadvantage of a charadcr, fo eminently KfHerf. 
entitled to the refpedl and gratitude of every BritiHi fubje^t. 

Bilhop Burnet informs us, that the fubjc<a of thefe conferences Information 
was concerning king James and his queen; and this information he 
gives, not upon private opinion or conjedure, but upon the autho'*' 
rity of the earl of Portland, who managed them upon the part of 
tlic king of England. “ That lord told me himfelf, that the fuhjed 
“ of thefe conferences was concerning king James. The king dc- 
“ fired to know how the king of France intended to difpofe of 
“ him, and how he could own him, and yet fupport the other. The 
“ king of France would not renounce the protcding him by any article 
“ of the treaty; but it was agreed between them, that the king of 
“ France fiiould give him no afllfiance, nor give the king any dif- 
“ turbance upon his account; and that he fiiould retire from the 
“ court of France, eitlier to Avignon or to Italy. On the other 
“ hand, his queen fhould have fifty ihoufand pounds a year, which 
“ was her jointure fettled after his death ; and that it fliould now be 
“ paid her, he being reckoned as dead to the nation; and in this 
the king very readily acquiefeed. Thefe meetings made the 
treaty go on with greater difpatch, this tender point being once 
“ fettled 

Whatever exceptions may be made to the tellimony of Burnet In ni, 
particular infianccs, yet few perfons of candour, who have taken 
pains to inveftigate his cliarafler, will be inclined to deny, that he 
revered the authority of confcicnce; and therefore, fiticerely declared 
avhat he himfelf, often with much picjiidice, believed to be the truth. 

From the celerity with which he wrote, he is inaccurate as to dates, 
and often confufed, from his lumping analogous events and meafurcs, 


(t 
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• wlilch were fc'parated by a long interval of time. Natural keenne£» 
I of temper, fharpened by the zeal of a parftTan, rendered him cre¬ 
dulous of whatever information redounded to the honour of his own 
party, or to the diferedit and reproach of his political antagonifls. 
A reftlcfs curiofity made him bufy in prying into reclufe fcencs, and 
picking up malignant and frivolous anecdotes, degrading to the dig¬ 
nity of hiftory. An uncommon fliare of vanity rendered him eager 
to embrace every opportunity of advancing his own confcqucnce, by 
communicating to the world rare and curious intelligence, and to 
make the moft of what he had gathered from channels of informa¬ 
tion, to which few had accefs. From thefe infirmities, he was liable 
to believe precipitately, and to judge uncharitably. Fie may be fome- 
times blind to the hypocrify of his friends, and fometimes indulge 
in the tone of encomiaflic declamation j and more frequently he may 
degenerate into the mean feurrility and virulence of libel. With 
fuch imprelfions of his charader, impartial inquirers after truth will 
be fcrupuloufly cautious in attending to the evidence of the fads he 
brings forward; and they will often find reafon to withhold their 
aflent from the conclufions he draws from them, and from the 
opinions he delivers upon his own judgment, efpecially with refped 
to fubjeds relating to the charader and the meafures of parties. But, 
after 'all thefe dedudions, no inconfidcrablc degree of refped will 
be found, upon reafonable grounds, due to the information of Burnct- 
Of his- fmcerity, or intended veracity, we have no reafon to doubt. 
If he mentions any fad, w^ich he either faw or heard from others, 
we may believe that he either faw or heard it. The earl of Port¬ 
land was the moft competent perfon to inform him concerning the 
fubjedof the fecret conferences carried on at Flail, between BoufHers 
and himfelf. That nobleman, who could have no motive to deceive 
Burnet, told him, that thefe conferences, related to king James and 
the jointure of his queen. 


But 
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But the evidence of the fiibjeQ: of thefe conferences does not reft 
upon the teftiniony of Burnet, or upon Information flowing only 
from one of the parties concerned. The marquis dc Torcy men~ 
dons thefe conferences, in order to confute a vulgar opinion, that the 
regulation of the Spanifh fucccflJion made any part of the fubjed of 

them; and he affirms, that they related to three other articles: his 

« 

account of the firfl of which prccifely coincides with the inform¬ 
ation which Burnet received from the earl of Portland. “ By the 
“ firft,” fays he, “ William infifted that his enemies fhould rc- 
“ ceive no affiftance from France. In particuhr, he mentioned 
“ his father-in-law, king James. For the farther fccurity of his 
“ maftcr, lord Portland demanded, that this unfortunate prince 
“ fliould be obliged to remove from France, and to follow his 
“ unpropitious ftar to Rome, or whatever other part of the world 
he chofe 

The authority of Burnet, with refped to another fubjed of thefe 
fccret conferences, namely, what related to the queen’s jointure, is 
alfo corroborated by the tenour of different memorials and inftruc- 
tions, given to the plenlpotendaries, when treating about the peace 
of Ryfwick. From the perufal of thefe, it appears, that the jointure 
of king James’s queen was particularly recommended to the attention 
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The other two articles, which De Torcy 
reprefents to have been infilled upon by Bcuif- 
fltrs, were, that a general aft of grace fhould 
be granted to the Engliih who had followed the 
fortunes of king James, and that they ftiould 
be reftoreJ to the poll'eflion of their ellates. 
And that none of the fubjefts of the French 
king Ihould be allowed to enter, or to fettle in, 
the city of Orange ; becaufe his nisijeJly forc- 
faw that the new converts. Hill attached to 
their former errors, would flock from the pro¬ 
vinces boidcnng upon Orange, and, if leave 
was given them, would fettle there. Torcy, 
vol. 1. p. 25. ^ 

Though Burnet docs not refer to thefe ar¬ 


ticles mentioned by De Torcy; and, on the 
other hand, though Dc Torcy does not refer 
to the queen’s jointure, as malting any part of 
the conferences, yet it does not follow that 
they were notaftually mentioned and treated of. 
'I’Jic earl of Portland probably communicated 
to Burnet, and Burnet to the public, what je- 
lated to tJte intcreft of England. Torcy, who 
had his information from BoufUers, mentioned 
only what more immediately related to France. 
While therefore thefe authors mutually corro^ 
borate one another in what relates to James, 
fo their filence or ignorance docs not impeach 
the truth of the other articles mentioned, five- 
rally, by each of them. 
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■ of the agents of France; but dill, that there were clrcumftances of 
dilTicuIty, which retarded the progrcfs of that part of the bufinefs; 
and which required a more minute and private difcnflion, than wliat 
could be accompliflicd in public conferences, and in the prefcncc of 
the ambafladors, met to negotiate for peace. Obvious circumftances, 
relative to the fituation of James, as well as the expreffions and hints 
contained in thefe memorials, enable us to form flrong conjectures, 
concerning the caiifes of feparating the affair of the queen’s jointure 
from the other articles, fpccificd at the general meeting of the ambaf- 
fadors, and publiflied to the world,- Whatever the former impru¬ 
dence of James may have been, yet his fituation, at the commence¬ 
ment of the negotiations for peace, was fo humiliating and didrefi- 
ful, as to engage the compaflion of all parties concerned in it. la 
the drain and exprcfllon of his letters and inflruiStions to his friends, 
wc fee a mind agitated and didradled by the different emotions of 
pride, refentment, and intcreft. Mortified and angry, bccaufe his 
commiflioners were excluded from all accelTion to the peace, and that 
the reftoration of his dignity was not made a principal and indifpenfablc 
condition of reconciliation between England and France, he could al- 
mofl; have found in his heart to have fpurned at the offer of the French 
king’s mediation, to piVmote what were, comparatively, mean and in- 
I'crior concerns to himfclf and his family. The ncceifity of his cir¬ 
cumftances, or rather a ftrong attachment to money, and the habit 
of improving every fource of emolument, controlled the hafty re- 
folutions of paffion, and made him anxious to fccure the regular pay¬ 
ment of the queen’s jointure, upon fuch a plan as might reconcile 
his honour and Intereft, by fparing him the mortification of acknow¬ 
ledging the lawfulnefs of the power which conferred it. If the 
queen was required to grant difeharges for her jointure, they muft 
be drawn up in fuch a form, as to arriount to an acknowledg¬ 
ment of an ufurped government. If truftecs, vefted by the queen 

with 
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with the pofTefllon of her cftate*!, ftiould decline or delay to transfer 
her propci’ty, flie coaid not refort to the courts of law, which implied 
the fame abhorred conceffion. There feemed no other expedient, 
but that the honour of theprefent king of England (hould be pledged. 
A matter of fuch nice and dcKcate confequence, evidently, required 
the moft private difcuflion, and the management of prudent and 
confidential agents. As thefc confidcrations fufllciently efiablifli the 
propriety of referring this fubje<a to a private and detached negoti¬ 
ation, fo the previous memorials of James, compared with the lettci s 
of Middleton, de Torcy, and Lillicrcote, the mediator of the peace, 
abundantly confirm that it was a^ually the cafe 

The following extra^s from the inftrue. preffes the embarraiTtnent that rofe upon tli- 
tlons and memorials referred to in the text are alFair of the queen’s jointure, either fi om the dif- 
produced, in fuppert of the obfervations it charges being drawn up in fuch a form, “ a* 
contains. In the Indrudlions to Mr. Dctn, the " Ihe could not fign them, or, in the .iltcr- 
agent of James at the Hague, during the ne- “ native of putting perfons in poffellion of 
gotiations for peace, 18th July 1697, arc the “ her ellatc, and tenants refufing to pay, 
follcnving words : The affairs of which you “ the impoflibility of her having recourfe t« 

are to treat with monfieur de Croiffy, or “ courts of law whofe authority flie could not 
" the other pJenipotentiaries of France, arc, •• acknowledge." After which Middleton 
« ift, Hermajefty’s appanage; for the do- adds, “ So that there is no expedient, but 
“ ing of which, you are referred to the " that the prmce of Orange (hould oblige 
“ paper concerning it. See. In cafe the " himfclf, by a fccret article, to pay the funs 
** prince of Orange’s agents (hould deny or " mentioned to his moll Chridiaii majefty, 
" qucllion any matters of fa£l, as they ate “ and his fucceffors, during the life of the 
“ fet down in that p.ipcr, which fo plainly “ queen. If the prince of Orange adls (in- 
" piove the queen’s right, even according to “ ccrcly, he will accept this propofal; if it is 
“ their own prefent law, you muft aver, that " rcjcdled, the affair, in all likelihood, will 
" both your patent, under the broad leal, " be of no confcquence; and yet there is no 
« and the a£k of parliament, which fettle and " doubt but his moll Chridian majclly is very 
confirm that eftate upon the queen, during " careful to put on a folid foundation a thing 
“ her life, are upon record in the regifters of “ fo honourable to himfclf, and ncccirary to 
" the crown oiHce of the parliament, to which *' tlie queen of England.” Ibidem. 

*' we appeal; and that the queens of Eng- A memorial and letter, Odobcr 7th, fent 
“ land, independently of the king, have a by Lewis to his plenipotentiaries at the li.igur, 
right to their cllaies lu fettled upon them, refers to the fame fubjeft; and in the letter 
“ the plenipotentiaries of the prince of he mentions the diiKcultics the queen of Kni^- 
" Orange tliemfclvcs, cannot be fo ignorant land had reafon to expefl;, if fl-,e ihoulJ be 
or fo wilful, as to deny." Macpherfoit’s obliged to receive, in her own name, the re¬ 
state Papers, 1697. venues (he had a right to enjoy, in conle- 

Thc earl of Middleton, James’s fccrctary, quence of Englilk aiU of p.irliaaieiit 
ia a letter to De Torcy, 5th Odlober 1^7, e.\'- Ibidem. 
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P. The af.enfion paui to this fubjeft appears, 
fi.jai an cxtiadl-o/ the Piotocole, of tlte me- 
<liarion belli atityfwkk, zoth September 1697, 
piiblilhcd by tlie I’.imc author. 

Ivlonlieiir Lillieiootc, ambafiatlor for the 
mediator, in a letter to monficur de Harley, 
tine of tlie b'rcnch plcnipotcnt^aric^, dated 23d 
November 1697, refer'^ to a private coiiverfi- 
tion he had with hnij; William about the queen’s 
jointure} and fays, that he, king VVdJiam, is 
willing to hand f.iithfally by what he h.i-. jiro- 
mifed. 

It ii remlikable, that the Continuation of 
the I.ifc of jaiiK";, in the pafiage immediately 
following that vvhidi Mr. Macphcrfon has 
cited, as the evidence of William’s confent to 
the fucccllion of the fon of James, mentions 


the removal of James from France, and the 
fctilemeni of the queen’s jointuic, as having 
been the fiibjcfl of the fecrct conferences be¬ 
tween doufhers and Portland; and that it was 
underllood by Portland, that the latter was 
fufpended upon the former. Life of James, 
1697.' 

Sir John Dalrymplc fay^, that he has feen 
an original letter from loid Poi eland to king 
William, after the peace of Ryfwick, in which 
lie informs him, that, according to hia oiders, 
he offered a penfion of 50,000!. per annum 
to king James. Dalryrnplc’s Appendiv, 235, 
2}.6, 'Phis piobably refers to the queen’s 
jointure, as it was more delicate to confer it 
in her name, and under the foim of liglit. 
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Ohfervatiom with reJpeB to the political Sevtimevts and temper of the People 
in Scotland after the Revolution.—Seffton of Parliament. — Adjournment .— 
Confptracy againji Government,—A Meeting^of Parliament.—fhe Lords of 
the Articles,—the King’s Supremacy,—and the Law of Patronage aboUfljcd. 
—Chara£ier of the Prefbyterian Clergy.-^T^heir Severity agatnjl the Lpij- 
copals,—hurtful to the Reputation of the King.^ Change of Alinijiry .— 
Dangerous Slate of the Government in Scotland. — Alaf,ate of Glemo.— 
Sejfion of Parliament.—Its Compliance with the Court.—Difeontents in 
Scotland.—Another Seffion of Parliament.—All for extending the Trade of 
Scotland.—Hard Treatment—and Misfortunes of the Scotch Darien Com¬ 
pany.—Mifery and Di/affefJion of the Scots.State of Ireland.—Articles 
of Limerick—cenjured by the Irip ' Protcjlants and IVbigs.—Confiderations 
tending to vindicate the Propriety and Juftice of them.—Abufes committed 
by his Majejly’s Servants in the Government of Ireland.—Peaceable State 
of Ireland.—No bold Efforts made by the Irijb to affert their Independence. 
—Reajons for this. 


T HAVE, in a preceding chapter, mentioned various caules, 
which rendered tfic political ftatc of Scotland more fludluating 
and irregular than that of England j and from wliich it might na¬ 
turally have been inferred, that the revolution there would not re¬ 
main fo firm and fecure as it did in the latter kingdom. "While the 
revolution in England dciLvcd fupport from the common interefts, 
and obligations of all the parties which had co-operated in accom- 
pliaiingitj in Scotland it was chiefly, if,not folcly, the work of 
the prefljj'terians, who wcic inoi c anxi 9 us to cftahliili their own 
power and religion, than to extend and confirm the liberties of the 
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A change of government, openly withftood by fome, and fecretly 
condemned by others, was likely to be fupported with vigour and 
perfcverance, by the party which effected it, only fo long and fo far 
as its views of a feparate intereft were gratified. 

The people in Scotland having been only acceflbries to the revo¬ 
lution, which was planned and completed by the Engliil), were not: 
bound, by the fame ties of honour and fidelity, to defend and main¬ 
tain it. They neither had an equal claim to ifierit, nor were they 
expofed to the fame degree of cenfure, with the neighbouring king¬ 
dom, in whatever light it might be afterwards confidered, according 
to the fuccefs of William, or of James. Many perfons of rank and 
fortune in England, who had been the firft movers in the oppofition 
to James, were fo deeply criminal in his fight, that their perfonal 
fafety was involved with that of the new govcimment. Should it 
fall, they muft unavoidably be cruflied under its ruins. There can 
be no doubt that this confideratlon prevailed with individuals of 
great influence, to concur heartily in fiich meafures as were neceflary 
to prevent the return of the banifiied king, though they were often 
fretted by difappointment, and offended at the conduct of William. 
The revolutionifts in Scotland might plead, in extenuation of their 
revolt, fhould James refume the crown, that they were not the 
authors, but the followers of a bad example; and that fear and 
ncceflity had compelled them, contrary to their rooted inclinations, 
to depart from their allegiance and duty. Tlie applications of the 
late king to his fubje«Sts in Scotland, were adapted to this flrain of 
argument. They were reminded of his ancient, hereditary claim to 
the loyalty and affedion of the Scottilh nation. Great pains were 
taken to awaken the refentment of individuals, on account of the 
ill returns they had met with, for their rafli fervices to the prince of 
Orange; and to footh them into repentance, by the hope of pardon 
and reward. 


8 


There 
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There were many Scotchmen, who bad contraSed a warm af- ^ 

fedion to the prince for his virtues, and tlie protedion which he u-—» 

had vouchfafed ta thenr, when they were driven into exile by the 
perfccution of government. His confidence in them, and the pre¬ 
ference with which he diftinguifhed them, in the diftribution of of¬ 
fices, tended to weaken the attachment of fome great men, who 
claimed the merit of raifing him to the throne, by their influence 
and votes in the convention; and rendered them eafily fufceptible 
of that difaffedion, which was artfully infufed info their minds by 
the adherents of James In this number were the defeendants of 
noble and wealthy proprietors, whofe eftates had been forfeited iiv 
times of violence, and transferred, by the gift of the crown, to the 
reprefentatives of other diftinguifhed families, who had fupported ita 
intereft. In fome inflances, fuch degradation of fortune and honour 
might be imputed to the imprudence, or the crimes, of the fufferera 
themfelvesj and, in others, it had proceeded from the refentment of 
the prince againft individuals, who had bravely and honourably refifted 
his ufurpattons. The reftoration of thefe eftates was expeded hj 
the defendants of the ancient proprietors, and dreaded by the prefent 
pofleflTors. To determine, in what cafes, thefe forfeitures were legal 
or not, and where the line of diftin^llon ought to be drawn, fo aa 
neither, upon the one hand, to ratify opprefllon, nor, upon the 
other, to eftablifli a precedent for flighting the authority of law, 
were matten of delicate difculfion; and required the moft cautious 
deliberation in the new government. But this very deliberation,, 
however neceflfary and prudent, was held forth as a ground of of¬ 
fence; and evidently difeouraged the ardour and perfeverance of the 
king’s firft friends *, 

• Thofe, who had appeared at an early pe- than thofe who came over with him; the latter 
riod for William, who had been chiefly inftru- having only afted from neceflity; being for 
mental in raifing the rabble at Edinburgh, and the moft part forfeited perfons. Balcarra»' 
who had (hewn their zeal for him in the con- Account of the Affaib of Scotland, 
vention, thought they had better preienfions * Ibid, 
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Some of the conditions, upon which William had received the 
J crown of Scotland, were attended with difficulties which he did not 
forc'fee j and the commendable anxiety which he difeovered, as well 
as (he prudent incafures, which he purfued to overcome them, were 
dirpleafing to many who had attached themfelves to his intereft ^ 
The great fcrvice the Englifli bifliops had performed, by prepar¬ 
ing the nation for his interference, raifed expectations, impof- 
fible for him to gratify, without departing from thole principles 
of toleration, which did honour both to his underfitanding and his 
heart. They confidered him as bound by gratitude to protect the 
church of England, not only by excluding the Roman catholics, but 
by depreffing the proteftant diflenters. His engagements to abolifh 
prelacy in Scotland overturned thefe expectations, and were con¬ 
fidered as irreconcilable to the very end of his expedition to England. 
From a ftrain of reafoning the moft illiberal, though fpecious, it 
was inferred, that no faith could be placed in the man, who had en¬ 
tered into contrary obligations, of fupporting certain forms of reli¬ 
gion in one part of the ifland, and of abolifhing them in another. 
Awaro of thefe cenfures, William exprelTcd great folicitude for efta- 
blifhing uniformity of religious worlhip and government, in both 
kingdoms *. Independently of refpeft for the prejudices of fo power¬ 
ful a body as the Englifli liierarchy, he perceived unfurmountable 
objedlions to the demands of the Scotch prefbyterians. With the 
eftablifliment of their religion they had connedled the idea of 
fiich cxtcnfive and independent jurifdidion, as encroached deeply 
upon the prerogatives of the monarchy. Their clergy, narrow and 
intolerant, were contriving the fevereft meafures againft their brethren 
of the epifcopal order ; and were impatient to execute them under the 
fandlion of lawful authority. Firm and true to his principles, Wil¬ 
liam was content to forego their good opinion and confidence, rather 
than to appro.ich to the borders of pcrfecution. At the fame time 

3 Maepherfon’s State Papc«, 1690. + Neil’s Hift, of the Puritans, voJ, ii. p, 806. 

it 
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it may be obferved, that the claufe contained in the claim of rights, ^ 
relative to religion, and accepted by the Icing as the condition of v ——'—-J 
his reigning in Scotland, was fo ambiguoufly cxprcflcd, as to vin- 
dicate him from any charge of inconfiftency or duplicity; becaufe 
he deliberated about yielding to thofe demands which the prelbyte- 
rians grounded upon it. Admitting that prelacy, as formerly efta- 
bliftied, had been a grievance, did it follow that the fupremacy of 
the prince was to be abrogated, or its influence excluded, in any fu¬ 
ture modification of ecclefiaftical government? Did it oblige him to 
deprive all the epifcopal clergy, without exception, of the emolu¬ 
ments, which they had enjoyed under a legal eftablifliment ? T he 
backvvardnefs of William in complying with the wiflics of the pref- 
byterians, from whatever motives it proceeded, occafioned a coldnefs 
in their affedlions towards himj and fuggefted, to the abdicated king, 
the policy of throwing out baits, for alluring the aid of thofe very 
men, who had been chiefly inftrumcntal in degrading him. Corre- 
fponding with thefc obfervations are the political events, which imme¬ 
diately followed the new fcttlcment of the government in Scotland; 
nor was the authority of William more endangered by the open re¬ 
volt of Dundee, and his adherents, than it was by the emulation, 
the treachery, and the mutinous fpirit, of fome of thofe, who were 
numbered among his friends. 

The dnke of Hamilton, though preferred to the high oflice of Sifimnof 
belng the king’s coramilfioner, was ftill diflTatisfied, bccaufc a greater 
lhare of fubordinate places was not difpofed of among his partilans, 
and according to his recommendation. Some, who had taken the 
moft adive part in the firft; fteps of the revolution, became peevifh 
and intractable; while others harboured machinations for overturn¬ 
ing it. The fupcrior confidence, which William placed in Dalrymple 
of Stair, proved offenlivc to many of the whigs; and was fuppofed 
lu betray him into unpopular notions of government ’. Hence, in 


’ Ralplij vol. ii. p. 10j. 


the 
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^ j?vm ^ refllon of the Scottifli parliament after the revolution,, the 

- - - friends of the court were over-ruled; and a ferics of meafures purfued 

*7th juiic. vexatious and alarming to the king. Together with a lift of grievances, 
whicli he was willing and prepared to redrefs, the parliament peti¬ 
tioned for the abolition of forms, and the repeal of ftatutes, which, 
had been confidored as the ftrongeft fences of the monarchy. 

The influence of the court, in the decifton of all political quef- 
tions, had advanced to fuch an enormous pitch, through the channel 
of the lords of the articles, as was incompatible with the ancient in¬ 
dependence of the parliament. The king would cheerfully have 
agreed to an abridgment of the power of this committee, fo far 
as to remove every complaint of its reftraining the members at large, 
either with refped to the choice of bufinefs, or the freedom of de¬ 
bate ; but, as the abolition of it had not been inferted in the enu¬ 
meration of grievances, he hefitated about parting, altogether, with 
fuch a powerful inftrument of authority 

To 

^ ** The lords of the articles were a com- ** articles; and. when they were in uk, they 
** mlttee of each eftate chofen by thetnfelves, *' were chofen by the advice and confent of the 
to prepare matters, and to determine upon «' whde parliament, till the year 1617, when 
•* the articles propofed by the king ; but the « the biihops took upon them to remove out of 
•* ellates were at liberty to recede from thofe »» plain parliainent to the inner houfe, and 
propofals and their determination upon *• chofe kmc of the noblemen, and the noblc- 
them, as they themfelves thought fit; which " men them; and they two chofe the commif- 
fully proves that the eflates had a negative •• fioners of the articles of fhires and boroughs, 
upon the king. Thus, in the preface to as may be feen in the reprefentation of the 
*' the a£lt of James the Firft. it is faid, EleAx “ kingdom of Scotland by the eftates auM 
** fucrunt certae perfonae ad articulos datos per ** 1640, p. 21. From all which it would feem* 
dominum regem determinandos, ^a/a t^tnru •• that the articles delivered by the kings were 
hcentia rtetdtndi. Members of parliament «* inltead of the fpeechet now in ufe by them- 
had power to propofe what was thought meet '* felves, their commifSoners or chancellors, 
and necefiary for the commonwealth. AAi " which propofed what was thought jit to be 
** James I., chap. cxii. in the old aAs; cii. in *' done on the part of the crown, but did not 
** the new. " hinder the parliament from propofing what 

*' The lords of the articles were never men- “ they thought fit for the benefit of the coun- 
** tloned, till the time of David Bruce; nor ** try.” Hiilotical Account of the ancient 
" was there ever any ftatnte-law enjoining Rights and Power of the Parliamentof Scotland, 
them. Of to determine their power and man- printed 1703. p. 27. For a particular account 
ner of procedure. There were likewife fe- of the variations which afterwards happened in 
veral parliaments, after the time of David this committee, and the enlargement of its in- 
*• Bruce, which had none of thefe lords of the fluence, to a degree iaconfiftent with the free¬ 
dom 
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To his majefty*s confcnt to the condemnation of prelacy, the pref- 
byterians thought themfelves warranted to annexe the claim of a ju- 
rlfdidion feparated from, and independent on, the civil government. 
A vote pafled for abrogating the a«S:, one thoiifand fix hundred and 
fixty-nine, averting his majefty’s fuprcmacy in caufos ecclcfiaftical, 
as dangerous to the proteftant religion, and iuconfiftcnt with the 
eftablifhment of church government. A difpute, more immediately 
affeding the internal order and peace of the kingdom, made a breach 
between the court and the parliament ^ William, after his accept¬ 
ance of the crown, had given coramiflions for filling up the vacan¬ 
cies among the lords of the feflion, by virtue of his prerogative, and 
upon the fuppofition that a quorum of their number ftill exifted \ 
T’he convention however infilled, that the court of feflion was anni¬ 
hilated, and that the new judges ought to be tried, and admitted or 
rejedied, by them; and they even announced threats againfl the 
judges, who had accepted the king’s commilTions, if they fhduld 
proceed to the difeharge of their fundions. As tliefe demands ex¬ 
ceeded the inftrudions, which the commiflloner had received from 
the king, he adjourned this feflTion to the eighth of October*. 

The difcontinuance of parliament exafperated the minds of every 
order of men. A remonftrance, fubferibed by a majority of the con- 

t 

vention, was prefented to the king, containing a repetition of the 
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dom and privileges of parliament. SeeRo- 
bertfon’s Hlftory, vol. i. p. 69. 

^ Ralph, vol. ii. p. 103. 

* The convention admitted, that the nomi¬ 
nation of the judges, in the cafe of any [Sarii- 
cular vacancy, belonged to the crown ; bjt 
contended, that, upod the event of a total va¬ 
cancy, or the diflblution of the court, the re¬ 
newal of it belonged entirely to the States, 
agreeably to its original inflttution, and to 
former precedents, in the year 1641 and 
1660. 

That there was now a total vacancy or dilTo- 
lutum of the couit of fellion, the convention 
fupported, principally, bv this argument; that, 
i; the crown had been I'ou.id vac.int. all com- 


miflions flowing from it, by f.iir deduflipn, 
were nullified. 

It was ttident, that this .irgumcnt, if fol¬ 
lowed out, would Inn!• deprived the king of 
his moll valuable pirrog.itivcs. The new aii .1 
exti.iordinary circ’uinfl.i'.ice^, which happened 
at the revolution, might well juflify a devia¬ 
tion from rules, properly .and eafily obferveKi 
in timis of peace and older. The Icing’-, 
right to name the judges in England wa. no'- 
queftimied; and the difciciion, with whkti he 
had exercUed it, gained him meiitcd apj l -iii'e 
Not only his honoar, but his future intereil .1 id 
faff-ty,depended upon hi. in.ilting a like '-hoice 
ifi ScotLandi 

*' Rilp.*-, vcl. ii. p ir-j. 
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grievances, ■which had been brought forward by the parliament, and 
complaining of the evil counfellors who directed his meafures 
The king’s withholding his aflent to their petition was reprefented as 
a breach of the contra£t, between him and the States, which founded 
his right to the crown of Scotland. 

A corrcfpondcnce was opened between the late king and fome of 
thofc perfons, who had complained of the oppreflion of his govern¬ 
ment, and promoted the revolution with the greateft: zeal". The 
conditions of his reftoration were fpccified, and the meafures, by 
which it was to be effeded, were concerted and agreed upon. He 
engaged, to cflablifli the prefbyterian form of government, to pardon 
paft offences, and even promifed to confer honours upon indivi¬ 
duals who had taken part againft him. A coalition of parties was 
to be formed in defiance of the laws of honour and religion. That 
the apoftates from the prefent government, and the friends of 
James, might co-operate, the latter were to depart from their reli¬ 
gious fcruples, by taking the paths to king William, and endeavour¬ 
ing to fecure feats in parliamentAfter being made acquainted 
with the conditions of this confplracy, we are the lefs furprifed, 
when we find that it was promoted by fir James Montgomery, 
formerly diftinguifhed by his zeal for the revolution. He was dif- 
appointed of the office of fecretary of ftate, and offended at the 
king for his rehujlance to eftablifh prefbytery, which was the idol 
of his own heart 

The great difeontent of the people of Scotland, and the neceffity 
of obtaining a fupply for the army, conftrained the king, not- 
withftanding thefe ominous circumftances, to allow the parliament, 
after feveral adjournments, to meet for the difpatch of bufinefs. 
Every thing at the opening of this feffion appeared unfavourable to the 
court. The duke of Hamilton declined the honour of reprefenting 

** Ralph, vol. ii. p. 105. 

»’ Memorial concerning Scotland, 18th April 1690. Maepherfon's State Papers, 

’* Ibid. Burnet, 1689, 

his 
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his majefty’s perfon. Many of tlic nobility arj gf?ntiy, lufpcdcd 
of difaffedion, took their feats in parllainci.t. It was evident, that 
the utnioft latitude of conceflion was nccciTa.y to cnfiirc tlic peace 
and ftability of the government. The lords of tlic articles were 
aboliflied. A compliance with the dciirc of the nation, more dif- 
trefsful to the king, was extorted: prelbytcry was cllablilhcd in all 
the plenitude of its claims : the king’s fuprcmacy was given up; and 
the law of patronage w^as repealed The laft of thefc concelTions 
gained the people entirely to the fide of government, and the 
majority of parliament voted in conformity to the wi/lacs of the 
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court. I’his fudden change in the temper of the nation, and the 


defeat and death of Dundee, cllabliflied the revolution in Scotland, 


and gave the utmoft alarm to all who had entered into confpiracies 
againfl: it. Many perfons, who had fallen under fufpicion, fought 
to make their peace by frankncls in difeovering their plans and 
accomplices. 


13 ut, notwlthilanding thefc immediate cqnfequenccs of lord Mel- 
vilfs concelfions, they were produdive, in a fliort time, of other 
effeds, which gave great uncafinefs to William, and difturbed the 
tranquillity of his government in both kingdoms. The general 
^Mtoer of the prefbyterians, as well as the education and charadcr cimraftcr of 
<^^eir clergy, arifing from the peculiar circumftances of the times, tenin dergy. 
rendered them incapable of ufing, with difcrction and generofity, 
the fuperiority in which they were now placed. The extreme 
feverities, they had fnffered under the dominion of the hierarchy, 
were frcfii upon their minds, and too much difpofed them to reta¬ 
liation ; not only from tlie mean gratification of refentment, but 
from a perfuafion, that their own pre-eminence and fafety were 
precarious, while any mcafurc of indulgence was excrcifed towards 
their antagonills. The generality of their clergy were not pof- 
fcllcd of fentiments more refined and enlarged than thofe of their 


'* See Appendix I. at the end of this Chapter. 
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peopiL'. Excluded, after the reftoration, from enjoying the legal 
provlfion of the church, they fubfiftcd entirely by the voluntary 
contributions of their congregations. Their tempers were foured 
by dependence, and exafperated by pcrfecution. Their acquaint¬ 
ance with human nature was contradled; their fentiments and de¬ 
meanour were accommodated to the tafte and prejudices of the 
lower ranks, with whom they were chiefly converfant. Their 
ingenuity and their ftudics were principally direded to the defence 
of thofc tenets, which diftinguifliicd their fe<5t. Hence controverfies 
W’erc too much fubflituted in the room of the fimple and inftriidivc 
dodrines of the gofpel. The divine authority of prefbytery, the 
herefles of epifcopacy deferibed as little removed from the fuperfti- 
tion and idolatry of Rome, were the common topics of their public 
difeourfes, upon which themfelves and their hearers were often 
wrought up to a fpirit of violence, hardly confident with refped to 
the civil government By the early regulations of the prefbyterian 
church in Scotland, a certain proficiency in literature and knowledge 
was required as an indifpenfible qualification for the miniderial 
office'®. Unfortunately, however, the many vacancies, occafioned 
by the fudden cxpulfion of the epifcopal clergy, required a perio¬ 
dical relaxation gf that dri^l attention to literary acquifitions, 
are, at all times, eflential to the dignity of the clerical charadler, and 
the credit of religion. Of the old prefbyterian miniders, who had 
been deprived of their livings at the redoration, threefcore only 
remained to refume their charges; and fome of them were difabled, 
by the infirmities of age, from attending the church judicatories at 


** It is a/Tertcd, that feveral of the Camc- 
jonians, or Cargillites, entered into the church 
after the revolution. Their cliftinguilhed tenet 
was, that Charles the fecond had forfeited his 
right to the crown by his renunciation of the 
covenant; and iheir argunicnis upon this fub- 
jeft we:e fo far llrciched as to imply, that 
{wearing, or taking the covenant, was necef- 
lary to confer a right to the crown. Some 


of the Cameronian leaders and preachers had 
early maintained a coi refpondence with Wil¬ 
liam, and were now difpofed to officiate in the 
cftabliihment under his aufpiccs. Their fuf- 
ferings entitled them to refpe^ and grati> 
tude. 

Book of Common Order, article iii. 
Firft Book of Difcipline, chap. iv. 

a period, 
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-T period, which rc(|uiied all the wifdom and cooliiefs of experience 
and of years. Young men,, diflinguilhed by zeal more than by 
abilities and knowledge, prelTcd forward into the paftoral office ; and 
not only over-rnlcd the opinions of their prudent and moderate 
brethren, but became the tools of htdlion, and kept the minds of 
their people in a continual ftate of jcaloufy and ferment 

To letain entire and unretracled the privileges which they had 
obtained, and to fliut the door for ever agaitill: the adherents to 
cpifcopacy, w'as the principal objedt, to which prefbyteriana, verted 
elthei with temporal or ccclefiartlcal authority, dircdlcd their attention 
immediately after the revolution. The moft: rigorous mealurcs were 
purfuetl by the privy council againft the epiibopal clergy, who rtill 
continued to officiate in their charges. The people were encouraged 
by their minifters to inform againft thofe, who had difobeyed the 
orders of the convention by ncgledling to read the proclamation, 
which declared the prince and princefs of Orange king and queen ; 
or by omitting to pray for them in the performance of public 
worfliip ; or ncglccling to obferve the public farts. Upon thefe in¬ 
formations, and charges of a more frivolous nature, many were 
deprived of their livings, and debarred from any future opportunity 
of conforming to the new eftahlifhment 

Though the violence of thcTe mcafurcs was repugnant to the 
principles and dilpofuions of William, yet it was all laid to his 
account, and, by conveying an unfavourable impreffion of his 
government in Scotland, contributed to thwart his liberal deligns 
towards the diftentbrs, which were at tliat time agitated in the 
Lngliffi pailiainent‘®. How hard his fiMiaiion ! every favour to 
prclbytcrians in Scotland* and to difl'enters in Lngland, awakened 
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17 Halpli.vol ii. Salmon'i ModernHiftory, Soraors’ Col. vol. viii. There were even 

Vfil. xxiv. 1691 2. Uurnet, 1689. fome, who profefTcd to be ferioufly alarmed led 

•=' The Calc of the afflifted Clergy. Ralph, the prelbytcii-nc, bent upon the extupatK.n 

vol. II. p. 274. Letter from a Clergy- of cpifcopacy, fliould again intrude into Ivng- 

man. S.dmon, vol. xxiv. p. 87. land to reform it. Cunnmgiiam's liikoiy, 

*'7 Bujnet, 1689-90. Querela temporum, vol. i. p. 106. 
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tlie jcaloufy of the Englifli church ; and every indulgence to the ad- 
j herents to cpifcopacy in Scotland, that of the prefbyterians there; fo that 
lie loft the aliedions of both eftabliflimcnts. Attendint'; to thefe fads, 
we arc deeply impi efted witli a fenfe of the inherent and unchangeable 
malignancy of bigotry, wherever it is found, and whatever the caufc 
may be to which it is attached. It levels all diftindion of principles 
and charaders; it is equally pernicious and deteftablc in the philo- 
fopher and in the prieft, in the proteftant and in the paplft, in the 
epifcopalian and in the prefl^ytcrian. It is the molt pclUlential of 
all hcrefics, bccaufe it deftroys that chailty, which Is the glorious 
charadcriftic of a chriftian. AVhen impelled by the ardent fpirit of 
reformation, let us beware of bigotry, the banc and difgrace of 
every virtue with which it is aflbeiated. 

The king endeavoured, by a change of Ins minlftcrp, to procure 
a more lenient treatment of the cpifcopal clergy. Lord Mclvlll, 
who had offended him by ftretching his power to gratify the prclhy- 
terian party, was removed from being fccrctary of ftatc The carl 
of Twecdalc was made chancellor; the carl of Lothian commiffioncr 
to the general afl'embly. To this fnpreme judicatory of the prclhy- 
terian church, the king recommended fuch a temper and fuch ixib- 
Iiitions, as might tend to unite the affedions of his fubjeds; and, 
particularly for that purpofe, to admit into parochial charges fuch of 
the epifcopal clergy as were willing to comply with its govern¬ 
ment The imprudence of the cpifco})allans themfclvcs, not Icfs 
than the narrow fpiiit of the prefbyterians, fruftrated every feheme 
for peace and accommodation, and difappointed the fondeft wilhes 


Doaor M'Conri.k f.iysj “ That, by an 
“ .TiithLiiilc p.i|ivn in the eml of I. even’s 
" pofltficn, it r.ppv.ais, tli.it loi'J Melvill 
“ wis ir.Hi lifted to p.ifs an aft, abohihing 
“ p'lt'.'r'ges, providid the parli.iment 
" fr^d It.” Life of C.iillaies, p. 51. As 
Doflor M'Cormlck acknowledges th.at this 
paper is of a date prior to the remarks font 


down by Willi.-im upon the aft for fcttlinrr 
cliurch gdveininent in Scotland, in which 
(aiticleti. ibid. p.'i;.) I'c dcfircs, that tiic 
right of patronage m ly hs m.iintaincd, it is 
obvious, th.at laid Melvill went Ivyonvl the 
king’s defirc, or exceeded hi.' power, as is 
obferved by Diirnct, i6yo. 

** Uuinet, 1692. 
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of the prince. Elated by his intcrpofitlon, the former boafted of ^ p, 
his fccrct fa^'orir, and of their approacliing jiic-cinincncc, while 
the latter, jealous of any motion or dclirc of kindnefs towards their 
anlagonifts, became more eager in the purfuit of incalures calculated 
to coniinn their deprciliou, and to widen tlicir fcparaiion from the 
cftablilhmciit. The change, which the king had made in the 
miniftry, now appeared to be an error in policy. The pvclbytcrians 
migh.t, perhap":, have been fofteiied into compliance and lenity by 
the addic'^ of their own leaders, but, alarmed, upon any Ibarc of 
power bein'; withdrawn from ihcm, they were immoveable, either 
by the proi iiif or threats of mi fdcers, of whom they were fu/pi-' 
clous, 'riiey eciitcnded, tliat the inherent prerogatives of their con- 
flitutiori, ratilied by the lail felFion of parliament, could not be 
icfl:.lined by the civil autlioiily. "VVlicn the eonimillioncr, agree¬ 
ably to his indiudioiis, dilVolved the general afienibly in liis mujcflys 
thu/iCj they adjourned thcinfclvcs in the name of Chrijiy as the king 
anil head (f the church 

'['he intcTcd of William, at tlic period to which thefe obfervations D.nnr^cronr 
refer, was in the moll critical lituation, and unfortunately led him to Jlovxin-nc.a 
yield too implicitly to the advice of his Scottilh minillcrs, and to adopt 
ineahircs, wliieh terminated in efieds equally criminal and impolitic. 

The french long was engaged in the mod diligent preparations 
for invading England, and rcdorlng James to the pofleffion of tlic 
crown. I’iie hcaddrong, pccviili dlipofition of the party intruded 
with the management of ailairs in kScotlaiid, ever ready to withdraw 
their allegiance from William upon tfic lliglitci'l: oircncc, not lefs 
than the number of thofe, who waited an oppc.rlunity to make an 
infurreCtion, were drongly urged ivith Lew^is for feuding a detach-’ 


It has been obftr^cd in a rntj, pcndancc is full rct.iincd, and, after ids ma- 

tliat this inJcp'-nJenc jiiiildudion, derived j.'dy’s commiHioncr diflolvcs the a/itnildy in 
fioni the .lutiiou'.y of Cln.li, svas the ia- Ins name, tlic moJfratoi, or pr.-iident, dil- 
voutite tenet of t'.ic pielbvt.Tl'.n;., and what felvi s it in the p«// 7.-ry //r Ln,.l j.j.'s Chi 
they had obUin.Uely coraci'ided lor in tlic rujrn m the tuly king, t,nj Um' tf t” nh. 
ot Jainei the firll, Tiic form of thii mde 
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ment of his fleet to the northern coails, while James landed in 
F.p.gland with a larger body of the French troops Whatever 
might be the fuccefs of that expedition, yet the diftance and natural 
fortifications of the mountainous parts of Scotland, as well as the 
bravery and difaffedtion of the inhabitants, opened to James almoll: 
t!ic certain profped, of recoveriirg a part of his ancient dominions, 
and of laying the foundation of more extenlive fuccefs. To prc< 
vent this danger, William cheerfully Ililencd to a plan for cou- 
filiating the FlighLnd clans to his government, by the diftribution of 
money among their chiefs. I’hls having failed of fuccefs, it was 
next propofed to work upon their fears, by holding out an example 
of terror, which was alfo authorifed by the king, and carried into 
oxccutiori, with fuch treacherous and atrocious circumflanccs, as 
filled Scotland with horror, and gave a deep w'ound to his reputa¬ 
tion, both at home and abroad, 

A proclamation was fet forth, offering a free pardon to fuch of 
the highlanders as had oppofed his government, provided they came 
in and took the oaths, before the firft of January one thoufand fix 
hundred and ninety-two; but containing a pofitive threatening of 
military execution againfl tbofe who did not comply. The procla¬ 
mation anfwcred the defired effe<il; all the Highland chieftains made 
their fubmiflion to government within the day preferibed, except 
Macdonald of Glenco, who, by a train of fatal accidents, and, only 
by the moft fevere conftrudion, became chargeable with the guilt, 
and liable to the penalties, of a rccufaiit**. Though his deliii- 

Ralph, vol. ii. p. 427. Colin Campbell, the (hcrilF, who, not with- 

Macdonald of Glenco, upon the 31ft of out fcruple and hefitation, yielded to the moft 
December, wJiicli was the laft day of mercy, pathetic and importunate folicitations of 
according to the tenor of the king’s procia- Glenco, and adminiftcred the oath of alle- 
iii.-ition, .-ippliod to the governor of fort Wil- gi.incc to him, upon the 6th of January 1592. 
ham to .idiiiiniilcr the oaths to him ; but the A certificate of his h.'iving done tins, with an 
governor declined doing it, and laid it was account of the circumftances which liad occa- 
tlie bufmefb of the civil migifirate. Glenco fioneJ tlic delay, wms tranfmitted to Cam ph.'ll 
hartened to Invcr.try with as much evpeditlon the llieiift'-cleik of Argyleniiie, thi n relid- 
.as the leserity of the (cifon would admit ing at Kdinburgh, in order to be I nd hduie 
The day of ineicy h iJ t-xpiicd. A faither the privy council there. 
del.»y was occafioncd by the ablcr.re of fir 
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ijiicncy, if dcfcrvliig of tliat name, was attended with every clr- 
cumftance of extenuation, yet it was lefontecl with foverlty which ex¬ 
ceeded the threats of the proclamation. A party of Argylc’s regi¬ 
ment v.'a? fent fi-om Vort William into the valLy ol' Clenco. The 
fcaifol apprclienlions, excited by the news of ilieir approach, were 
removed hy tlie moll folemn alfuranccs from the oflicers, that they 
came iijion terms of peace; and to conlirm thefe, they produced 
■wriLtem orders, rnbfciibed by their commander, colonel Hill, to 
(jiiarter in tiic valhy. A more bafe, ungrateful fpcclcs of treachery 
lulled t!ic iLifpieion, and fixed the fatal doom, of the men of Glcnco. 
The olhccrs acccj)tcd the prolfercd hofpitality of their chief, daily 
frequented his tab’e, and, with a gay and undefigning countenance, 
pat ticip-ated in the converfation and ainufcments of his family. 
Upon the tiuiieenlh of February one llioufand fix hundred and 
ninei}-Lwo, the very day tlie olliccrs had been invited to dine with 
Clenco, lieutenant Lindfay entered his hoide, in the morning 
before the dawn of light, fired upon him, and killed him as he was 
riling out of his bed*’. Above thirty men were put to the fword, 
and in tliat number fomc wlio w'crc under, and fomc who w'cre 
above, the age preferibed by tlie wxinant. Bloody as this tragedy 
vns, yet it fell Ihort of the barbarous intentions belli of thofe who 
ordered, and of thofe w'ho conduded it. On the day preceding 
the riaughter, colonel Hamilton was difpatchcd, with a parly of 
foldiers from Invcrlochy, on purpofe to block up the paflages from 
the valley, that none might ci'eape by flight The feverity of the 
weather retarded his march, and fortunately faved fomc hundreds 
deftined to deftrudion. A fccnc of plunder foliowx-d the maflacre; 
all the cattle were carried awxay to the quarters of the troops, and, 
as if it had been intended to devote the valley to perpetual ddbla- 
tion, the houfes and villages were burnt by the foldiers 
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State Pap^r*;, T. W. \ol. iii. p. 604. Major Duncan’» Lettc;, ibi-!. 

'' See Appendix II. at the end of this Cliapter. 
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The general odium againft government, too juHly excited by this 
inafTacre, added to the experience of the ill humour of the States, 
inede the king dcfirous to poflponc, as long as poflihle, the meeting 
of another fcHion. The urgent occafion for fupplies, and for aug¬ 
menting the army, conftrained him at length to have rccoiirfc to a 
meeting of parliament j when an event occurred, which encouraged 
him to expect a more ready compliance with his mcafures. By the 
victory at La Hogue, the malecontents in Scotland were over-awed, 
while fneh of tiicm as were confeious of guilt were at the mercy 
of the court from the difcovcrics, which luul been made by fome of 
the perJbns, who were convicted of confpiring againft the govern' 
merit. The profpcCl of commiiTions to their friends in the new 
levies, and the promife of profitable commercial ad\antagc‘', wcie 
held forth, to engage the Intereft of perfons of family cii the lidc of 
the court. To gain popular favour, the prcfbyteilans were again 
diflinguifired by his majefty s attention, and their friends wcie put 
into the principal offices of the ftate. 

The duke of Hamilton reprefented his inajefiy in the third feffion 
of the convention parliament, which met on the eighteenth of 
April one thoufand fix hundred and ninety-three. The king, in 
Ills letter to parliament, exprefled a ftrong defire to have opened 
this feffion in perfon, hut that he was difappointed by the continu¬ 
ance of the war, which required his prefence on the continent. 
The commiffioncr and the chancellor, in their fcvcral fpccches, 
dircClcd the attention of the members to the great lines of bufinefs 
which his majefty wiflicd them to purfue, and particularly the im¬ 
portance of putting the nation in a proper ftate of defence by addi¬ 
tional forces, and by raifing the fupplies neceflary for that end 
The wiflies of the court feemed to have been fully gratified by the 
compliance of this feflion. Four regiments of foot, and two of 
dragoons, were added to the Handing army, and a fupply of one 


Ralph, \ol. ii. p. 426. 
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lninJrcd and fourteen tlioufand pounds voted for maintaining tlieni. 
An acl allb paffed approving of, and ratifylitg the mcal'iires, of the 
privy council, which had exceeded its lawful power hy levying 
men for the navy iluiing the recefs ot parliament. For fecuring 
the government, fucli members, as had not taken the oath of 
lldeliiy, were expelled the houfe, and the trials of thofc perfons, 
who had been apprehended upon fufpicioii ot confpirauy, were 
ordered. An aiS; allb was palled, making it trenfon to go to France, 


C II ^ 1 ’. 

x\ in. 


1693. 


or to hold correfpondcncc with any perlbn refiding there. The 
rerolutions of this fcllion with icfpcd^ to the cplfcopal clergy, if 


they did not fully conel'pond w'ith the liberality of the king, feemed 
to have been formed upon the di^flatcs of jnhicc, and calculated to 
redrefs thofc, who had been deprived of their livings by tho violence 
of mobs, or by the precipitate rcfolutions of the privy council. 
Such of them as took the oaths, fubferibed the confcflion of faith, 


and acknowledged prelbytcry to be the only ccclcfiahical govern- , 
ment, were to be admitted into the church; and if the general 
ailemhly fnould refufe to agree to this, they were allured of being 
protctSled by the king, and continued in their livings 

Neither the mcafures nor example of this fclTion of parliament Diicontenu 
produced any permanent in allaying the difeontents of the 

people in Scotland, or lixing their attachmcjit to government. F'evv 
of the expelled clergy complied with the conditions retjuired for 
being admitted into the ellablillied church. While the refufal of 
thcL, rcll gave a fandion to the rigorous proceedings of the ccclc- 


liaftical courts, it expofed the king the more to popular jealoufy and 


cenfure, for the protedion and indulgence, which he llIJl vouchl'afed 


to tliofe who had forfeited all legal claim to liis protcdlori. Iijftead 
of admiring his liberality, the generality of the clergy and the 
people were angry and allonilhed, bccaufe he neglcded fo fair an 
opportunity of diftrelTing perfons who were known tp be difallc'^lcd 


Burnet, 1693. 
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• to Ills government. His conduct in this inftance was laudable j 
but it was jiiftly cenfurable in other views, and contributed to 
foment that ill humour which prevailed tlirough the greatefl: part of 
tills reign. It was with rclinflance that he gave hio attention to the 
peculiar bufinefs of Scotland; his anlwcr to petitions and ajipllca- 
tions of iinjiortance was unaccountably delayed ; the great lei vices 
of this feflion were not acknowledged with that forwardnclb and 
alacrity, which were expected by thofe who had contributed to tliem. 
Their cxpcdlations were difappointed, and their gencrolity abufed, 
■while the levies, made for the declared purpofe of augmenting the 
Scottilh army, w-cie fent to recruit the regiments in Ireland and 
Germany. Thcfc topics were but too fiiccclsfully employed to 
chcrifh the growing difafleiftion of the people. The cfl'eds of .1 
feditious fpirlt appeared in the corporations in every part of the 
country, and it w’as only l>y the illegal exertions of the privy 
council, that a majority in fav^oiir of government could be main¬ 
tained in the town council of Edinburgh 

In this Ikuation of the kingdom, parliament was prorogued 
from time to lime, till the expiration of the funds, and the dtath 
of the queen, rendered it dangerous to carry on public buiinols 
without the acknow'ledgment and interpofition of the States. 

Another I'cHion of the Scottilli parliament commenced upon the 
rlnlh of May one thoufand fix hundred and ninety-live. The 
iivuquisof Tweedale was appointed his majefiy’s commillioner, and 
ilrongly recommended by him, on account of his capacity, zeal, 
cxp.ciicnce, and fidelity. As the raofi: fucceEful expedient for 
fj-mlug the compliance of members, the chancellor lignified his 
miiv.'ly’s inclination to approve of any rcaibnable plan lor extend- 
'u\r the trade of Scotland, and cftaltlilhing a plantatiou in any part 
<'f tlv; w'cvM where it might be lawfully acquired. 


rio, 
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The frequent intercourfc, between the inhabitants of England and ^ P- 
Scotland after the union of the two crow'ns, exhibited to the latter 
the moll firiking evidence of the influence of trade in promoting 
national profperity. But this difeovery tended to excite envy and 
dcl'i)alr, rather than to encourage hope and indullry, while want of 
capital, and limited channels of commerce, precluded them from 
tlio means of api'roaching to the independence and wealth of their 
fcllow-fulijcQs. A lhare in colonial pofll-flions, under the protec¬ 
tion (-'f government, was an objc<S:, to which every cntcrj>rirmg 
Store liman looked forward with fond dclirc, but with little hope of 
iii:cc'h. A toncnrrcncc of incidents feemeJ at length to enfure tlie 
ecriainty of projcCls, wlfuh had been confldcred hitherto as fpccula- 


livc and d(nibtfnl. 

The rcnev.’al of the cliaitcr to the Eafl India company was a Mii.'’(n-. 
giicvons (lii.ipj;oIntmcnt to many of the Etiglilh merchatit-, who 
had anticipated the mod advantageous comiricrcc, upon the idea of 
ihcir being allowed a free tiwde to India, or oi’ obtaining a charter 
for the ereding a new comiiarry. To them it was (uj2g(.lled, that 
their projcCfLs iniglit llill bo roalired, anti th^ir higbell. expeiTialions 
gratUieil, throujgh the circuitous channel of the neighhoniing king¬ 
dom. It was at the l.imo time rcprelcntctl to the J-ingb mini^lcrs in n 1 fi i-i- 
^ic^'tl ind, as well as to many pcri'ons of influence liicie, lhal, If a ^ 

rliartor could be obtained ft)r tlie protcflion and cncouiagcnicnl of a 
Scotch trading company, the Ihill and capital t-f many I'ngjilh 
merchants would readily be proffered, to allifl: tlnli infnit elfoit;:, 
and to raife them to a date of o])ulcncc, equal to tl.at c-f tjicir 
envied neighbours. The plan w-as laid behne tlu king by ft>hn- 
ftone, fccrciary of date for Scotland, and wms urged as an iuftHiblc 
mcadiie Jbr conciliating the loyalty and aficclions of’ the nation. 

Happy to provide a new fund of favours, in a part of his domi¬ 
nions where the demands made upon him were fo many and Im- 
portiuuUe, and the means to gratify them fo extremely limited, he 

now 
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\\ in autliniifcd his comminioner to make propo/als for extendinj; 

—t their commerce. A committee of trade was accordingly appointed 
by parliament, which prepared an ad to conftltutc a company, wiili 
certain privileges, for trading to Africa and the Indies . 

The immediate effeds of this ad, though afterwards fatal to 
Scotland, were fully anfwcrable to the CNpcdations of the court. 
i:ci,rroI. The fum of one million four hundred and forty thoiifand pounds 

Ln^h.h. Scotch, was voted for the maintenance-of the land forces, and pro¬ 

viding cniifcrs and convoys for the defence of the coalls. V/hat 
was no lefs agreeable to his majefty, an ad was obtained for allow¬ 
ing fuch of the cpifcopal clergy as took the oaths to the king, to 
continue in their parifhes without being fubjeded to the preihy- 
tcrics 


11.11 J tiL.u- No fooncr Iiad the Scots, in profecntlon of the late ad, adopted 

*" file plan of making a fettlement in the IRhinus of Darien, than the 

king became fcnfiblc of the impropriety of the indulgence he had 
granted them. The Spaniards were alarmed at a fettlement adja¬ 
cent to their colonics, and their ambaflador prefented a memo¬ 
rial, to the court of England, remonflrating againft it. The 
French king, extending his views to the reverfionary advantages of 


By rills aifj, certain perfons namcJ, and 
fneh as llioiild join them before ilic ill of 
Auguft 1696, were conftituted a body corpo- 
laie, b) the name of The Company of Scot¬ 
land trading to Africa and. the Indies, pro¬ 
vided that one half of the fund, or capital 
flock, rtiould be .advanced by Scotchmen, &c. 
&-C. 'I'liju ther with the rights and privileges 
vlually given by law to other mercantile or 
inanufatluring companies, tliey were em¬ 
powered to plant colonics, hold cities, &c. in 
Afia, Africa, or America, in the places not 
iuh.ibitcd, or in any place, by confenC of the 
natives, and not alrc.iJy pofllffcd by an Euro¬ 
pean fovereign. All the powers and prero- 
gauves, accclTary for interna] govenunent and 


defence, were granted them. 'I’liey were alfo 
exempted from all impolitions 01 taxes for tin 
fpace of twenty-one years. 

** In confequence of this aft, which was a 
conhrmation of wh.u had been promifed by 
the lad fcilion, about feventy of the cpifcopal 
clergy, who took the oaths, continued to exer- 
cife their minifterial funftions, and to enjoy 
the legal benefices. In p.aiiflics where they 
had gained the afFedions of their people, the 
continuance of their padors would, wc m.-iy 
believe, be highly acceptable; but, ns the 
generality of the people were zealous fur 
prelbytery, the old cpifcopal incumbeijis were 
often looked upon with an evil eye, and con- 
fidered as a buiden upon the cdabiidiinent. 
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tlie Spanifli fucceflion to his family, oflcrcd a fleet to drive the ^ A r. 
Scots out of their fettlemeut. The Englilh were jealous of it, left 
the profpeeft of wealth fliould drain their plantations in North 
America and the Weft Indies. What was believed to go Hill nearer 
to the heart of William, it was reprefonted to be injuiious to the 
intcreft of the States”. The Fnglilh pailiaiucnt had early tjftllicd 
a dli'approbation of the indulgence vouclil'afed to the Scots, and, 
though a tory inlnlftry prevented that pcrfevcrancc in oppoi'ulon 
to it, which was expeded from their hrft refolutions, yet it was 
known to be highly offenfive to their conftitiients. Kvciy incaliire 
was iKJw purhied by the court, to frullrate the projeds and fuccefs of 
the Darien adventurers. The ininifter at Hamburg prefenred a 
incmoiijl to the fenate to prevent the pecuniary aftiftance, which the 
company derived from the fubl'criptions of the meicluuts there 
Orders were tranrmltted to the governors of the Knglilh colonics in 
America and the Weft Indies, forbidding all commerce with them, 
and proclamations were lirued to that purpofe. 

The clleds of thefe ungracious meafurcs of the court were what .ui j mi for- 
mlght naturally have been expeded. Three fucceflive colonies, fent 
from Scotland, perilhed under the complicated calamities of difeafe, l^niuicom- 
famiuc, and the fword Some of them, who were taken by the ' ^ 
Sj)aiilards, dragged out a miferable exiftcncc in prifons, iubjeded to 
all the infults and cruelties, which are ufually inflided on pirates and 
robbers; and thus the lofty expedations of the Scots were laid in 
the dull. The lofs of two hundred thoufand pounds, fuhfcribed by 
a nation fo low in fortune, occafioned almoft an univerfal bankruptcy. 

It was faid, that the Dutch from twelve hundred men, dcpai ted from Leith on 
Cuio/.io carried on a lucrative coalUnp; trade the z6th of July i6ij8. Soon after, a fecond 
among the Spanifli plantations, which they and a third, confilling nearly of the fame 
were .ifiMid the Scotch colony would draw numbers, followed. 'I'hc (irft and fecond colo- 
entircly to thcmfelves. nics walled away with famine and difeafe. 

Life of William, vol. iii. State Trafts. The third fell into faCtion a,id difputes among 
X'C. themfelvcs, were attacked by die Spaniards, 

•’* The firll colony, confilling of about and furrendcreJ to them. 
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Tlicrc were few families which did not feel in a more tender point, 
and lament the lofs of relations, who, indend of returning to their 
country loaded with wealth, had, through tyranny and treachery, 
been expofed to a premature deatli, attended with uncommon cir- 
ciimftances of horror. 

From this period to the death of William, the hiftory of Scotland 
prefents one uniform face of wretchednefs, difeontent, and tumult. 
The depreflion, occafioned by natural calamities, unavoidably leads 
the mind to view in dark colours, and to fed, more intcnfdy, thofe 
evils, which are brought on by imprudence, or by the malevolent 
agency of others. A fucceflive run of bad fcafons and fcanty crops, 
at a time, w'hcn want of credit and cliinculty of importation ex¬ 
cluded any relief by a foreign fupply of corn, completed the mileries, 
and inflamed the indignation and complaints, of the Scots. Many 
families of the lower clafs periflied by famine ; and thoufaiids w'erc 
daily emigrating from their native land. Difeontent and clamour 
pervaded the whole body of the people. Their minds were exaf- 
perated againfl: a fovercign, who, like a ftep-father, invefted with 
the authority, without feeling the affcdlion, of a parent, w'as par¬ 
tial and oppreflive to them, whenever their interefls came into com¬ 
petition with thofe of England or the States. Their hearts were 
alienated from the After kingdom: the jealoufy, rancour, and anti¬ 
pathy, which had agitated both nations in a ftate of hoftility, began 
to revive, in all their vehemence. The contempt, the humiliation, 
the miferies, with which they were now overwhelmed, were traced 
up to that inaufpicious event, which had united them under the do¬ 
minion of one fovereign. While the minds of the people in general 
were prepared for a feparation, the friends of James, who never had 
deferted him, were mortified, by the coldnefs with which their ad- 
flrelfes were now entertained, not only by their ancient fovereign, 
but by the court of France, ever open to the fupplications of the 
Scots, and ready to vouchfafe them protedfcion, before their fatal 
6 jundion 
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jundion with England Nor were their difafters, from a foreign ^ P. 
caufe, foothcd and alleviated by internal harmony, and that l»otherly o 
affedtion, which is naturally ftrengthened by a community of fuf- 
ferings. The pride, the rivalry, the hatreds, of their chieftains, were 
ever and anon produdlive of difcords, which embroiled the fubordi- 
nate claffes of their dependants. The bigotry of the prelbytcrians, 
armed with legal authority, omitted no opportunity to vex and to 
harafs thofe, who did not conform lo their worfliip and govern¬ 
ment. Incendiary papers daily iflhed from the prefs; aflbciations 
were formed ; riots and mobs in the metropolis, and under the very 
eye of the chief magiftrate, exhibited the fury of the people, and 
the relaxation and impotence of government. Minillers and judges 
reciprocally upbraided and accufed one another of imprudence, 
timidity, and treachery. Various attempts 1 were made to appeafe 
the difcoiitents of the people, and to reftore the dignity and autho¬ 
rity of government. Great induftry was ufed to gain perfons of in- 
tereft and family: penfions were bellowed j and titles were conferred. 

The moft flattering promifes, of his majefty’s refolution of doing 
every thing in his power for the relief of Scotland, were contained 
in his letters to the parliament. Thefe attempts only .ferved to 
evince the inveterate and univerfal difaflfedion of the Scots. Re- 
monftrances and addrefles, from parliament, complaining of griev¬ 
ances, fruftrated the expe^ations of the king, and repeatedly ob¬ 
liged his commiflioners prematurely to adjourn it. The malecontcnt i;o?. 
members threatened to fit by force, and in defiance of the king’s 
adjournment. Petitions, in the fame ftrain with the addrefles, ai^d 
praying for a meeting of parliament, were prefented by many of the 

Lewis advlfed James at this time not to his authority. This advice of the court of 
enter into any terms with the tnalecontents in France probably proceeded more from a re. ' 

Scotland, becaafe, on account' of the iiicrea- ^rd to its own interett, than that of Jamef. 
fing rancour between the two kingdoms, it would The parritibn treaty, which was now nega- 
render him odious to the Englilh, who were tiating, would have been fruftrated, if France 
the moft powerful ; . whereas, if he reg^ned had provoked William by ftirring up a rebel- 
England, the Scots niuft neceflarily yield to lion in Scotland. 

3 Q_ 
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^ xvm **' boroughs. It was dangerous for any perfon, in the 

' ' courfe of converfation, to fay any thing in defence of the king or 
1 ^ 00 # , , 

his miniflcrs ; or to cxprefs himfeif, with refpe<9: to the affair of 
Darien, contrary to the general fcnfe of the nation *\ 

In this fituation, it became evident that the ftrength of England was 
impaired, and its profperity endarigered, by a connexion with Scot¬ 
land. A difunion of intcreft and affection, between the two 
nations, indicated an approaotung disjun<fl;ion of their government. 
The extenfion of the a£t of fettlement, deemed eflential to the 
fafety of the government and the proteftant religion, was not adopted 
by the Scottifh parliament. After the death of William, it was 
obliquely rejected by their aA of fecurity **. That fagacious 
prince had forefeen all thefe evils, and often expreffed his wilhes for 
an incorporating union between the two kingdoms, as effential to 
the happinefs of both. The enlightened and difintercfted friends of 
their country were more and more convinced of the importance of 
this objeft. Their wiflhes and endeavours were at laft crowned 
vnth fuccefs by the adit of union, paffed in both parliaments in the 
year one thoufand feven hundred and ieven. 

As the fruits of this event, after the experience of near a century, 
have been fully anfvrerable to the fondeft expedtations of its promo¬ 
ters, it will be the ardeftt prayfir of the generous patriot, that every 
recolledtion may be obliterated, and every inequality and diffindtion 
abolifhed, injurious to the continuance and perfection of that union, 
which is pointed out by the hand of the wife Creator of the univerfe. 

For the proof and illaftradon of thefe parliament of Scotland in 1604, it wa» 
fads relative to Scotland, the reader is re< provided, that, if the queen died without 
ferred to a valoable Collection of State Papers iflue, a parliament Ihould immediately meet, 
and Letters, addrefled to Principal Cardarcs, #nd declare the fucceflbr to the crown, who 
and publiftied by DoAor M'Cormick 1774; ihoiild not be the^mr/rf/in who was podelTcd 
which exhibits a more 'di(tin£): and ftrildng of tbe -crdivli of England, unlefs,' before that 
view of the temper and political date of Scot- time, there dtould be a fettlement made in 
land, than what can be conveyed by any parliament of the rights and liberties of the 
general hidory. QatiOD« tn Englijb cauntiU, 

's* By the aA ef fecurity, palTed in the 
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To complete this work, it is nccefTary to give a fliort.account of ^ 
the political ftate of Irelaud from the period, at which we it, 
to the end of this reign. staA'ios- 

The war there was ternuuated, as I have ohfervcd, by the furr Articles of 
render of Limerick on the fifth of Odober one thoufand fix hun- 
dred and ninety-one. By the articles of capitulation, the Roman 
catholics were eftablifiied in the privileges which they enjoyed in 
the reign of Charles the fecond. All the garrifons, which had de* 
dared for king James, and all officers and fddiers, bearing his com- 
miflion, who were willing to take the oatfis to William and Mary, 
were to enjoy the eftates which belonged to them before the com¬ 
mencement of the war. The fame benefits were to be extended to 
merchants and other perfons who had gone abroad within that 
period, provided they Ihould return within eight months, and fubmit 
to the government. Such as declined to do this were permitted to 
leave the kingdom, and to go beyond fea to any place they chofe, 

England and Scotland excepted. To facilitate the tranfportation of 
officers and foldiers in the fervice of James, the EnglKh general 
engaged to furnifh fifty ihips of two hundred tons, and more, if 
neceflary, upon condition of paying the expcnces of their provifions 
at the place of difembarkation. 

Thefe were the principal articles, agreed to at the furrender cenfuredbj^ 
of Limerick, boafted of by the friends of James as the moft advan- [eS/nts^an™* 
tageous capitulation recorded in the annals of war, and condemned 
by the Irifh protefiants, and many of the whigs in England, as 
difhonourable to the arms of William, and unjuft to his heft friends 
in Ireland 

The reduction of that kingdom had been confidered, by the pro** 
teftants, as affording the moft favourable opportunity for impofing 
fuch reftridtions upon the Rexnan catholics, as might remove any 
future danger arifing firom the great'fuperiorhy of their numbers. 

** Orleans. Burnet, 169.1. 
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^ ^in- ^ feftoration of property to the perfone, who were in atms 

againft the revolution, the Ertglifli nation was deprived of confifca- 
tions, which, though turned to the beft'account, muft have proved 
an inadequate compenfation for the burdens they had endured in 
accomplifliing the tedudion of Ireland. By fecuring to the rebels 
not only the pofleffion of their original property, but, of their eftates, 
at the time of the treaty, as well as by the pardon of trefpafles com¬ 
mitted during the war, the moft oppreflive injuftice to individuals 
was confirmed; and thofe, who, upon account of their early zeal for 
the revolution, had been moft expofed to violence and depredation, 
were abandoned to irreparable lofs and fufferiilg. 

No article of this treaty was more feverely cenfured, than that, 
which ftipulated for the tranfportation of the Irifh officers and fol- 
diers into France. What more acceptable fervice could have been 
rendered to the French king, than to furnifli him with a choice 
body of troops made defperate by exile, and prepared, when an 
opportunity occurred, to invade their native country with advan¬ 
tages, which no foreigners could poffefs ? Nor would the benefit, 
which France was likely to derive from this conceffion, be confined 
to the fervices, or terminated by the lives, of the perfons who were 
firft tranfported fromlrekind. By maintaining a corrcfpondence with 
their relations, who remained in their native country, they would 
entice many to follow their example. The fpirit of emigration, to¬ 
gether with attachment to a foreign intereft, would be chcriflied, 
and, in fucceeding generations, the armies of France would be re¬ 
cruited with the fubjetfts of England. 

However plaufible thefe obfervations, yet ftrong reafons, arifing 
. from the circumftances of both kingdoms, recommended to William 

the propriety 

andjuAiceof the moft liberal conceffions £br obtaining the early fubmiffion of 
Ireland. The parliament of England, rccoHedling the enormous 
profufion of blood and treafure wafted in fubduing the Irilh rebels, 
ia the rciga of Charles the fiife, granted fupplies for the prefent war 

with. 
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with reludance and,.penury^ and,.yet, fuc^ grois. abi^f^honh 
Gurred in the expenditure of then), as furniflaed the pai^y If oppc^T 
fition with the mod ^ecious grounda, for arraigning the condu.fl pf 
the king and his miniders» He forefaw with regret, in the pro^ 
longation of hodilities in Ireland, a dlverflon of the revenue and 
force of England, which he wilhed to employ more diredly againd 
the armies of Erance upon the continent. 

Nor was there any jud reafon for treating the Irilh as rebels againd 
the government of England, and for infiding upon thofe hard terms 
of fubmiillon, which were preferibed by the fears, the iutereds, or 
the refentment, of the Englifh protedants. James had not abdicated 
or defevted the throne of Ireland. So long js a deputy held the 
reins of government in his name, the mod obvious duty, as well as 
a regard to perfonal fafety, recommendcu the continuance of al¬ 
legiance to him. His afluming the government in perfon, while 
England dill hefitated and delayed to fuccour thofe wbp had declared 
for the prince of Orange, neceflarily involved, in aAive hodility, 
many perfons, who wilhed well both to liberty and the protedant 
religion. 

The privileges, granted to the Roman catholics, were futjh as 
could not have been withheld, without invading the conditution eda- 
bliflied at the redoration j and giving the highed offence to the fo¬ 
reign princes, who were members of the confederacy 

The confenting to the emigration of the Irilh troops might allb be 
vindicated by the rules of prudent policy. Was it to be imagined, 
that fuch a numerous and gallant body, hodile to the protedant re¬ 
ligion and government, inured to plunder, and with arms in their 
hands, would have remained in a date of harmlefs ina^ivity i. In 
what lituation could they be more ferviceable to Lewis, or more dan¬ 
gerous to William, than by being planted in the bowels of their 
native country, and ready for an infurre^iion, whenever any leader 

4* Letters of the carl of Petth, Maepberfon's State Papers. 

ihould 
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Abufcs com¬ 
mitted by his 
jtiajefty’s fer- 
vants in the 
government 
ef Ireland. 


fhould offer to conduft them ? The traafportation of fuch a number 
of difaffci^ed fubjeds, was like giving vent to thofe deleterious 
humours of the body, wluch, if they dq not find a free difeharge In 
the extremities, will recoil upon the vital parts, and quickly put an 
end to its cxiftencc. 

Bpt however neceffary the articles of Limerick might be, for ob¬ 
taining the peaceable fettlement of Ireland, yet it might have been ex¬ 
pelled, that the cxcution of them would excite temporary difeontents; 
and even alienate the affections of many who firft fupported the revo¬ 
lution. The fchcines of avarice and refentment were not only de¬ 
feated, but, in feme inftances, the expectations of equitable in¬ 
demnification were cut off, by fuch a liberal remiflion of forfeitures, 
and fuch a comprehenfive extenfion of mercy. To reconcile fo 
many jarring interefts, and to foften the complaints of the difap- 
pointed, great firmnefs and difintereftednefs were requifite in the 
perfons, whom the king intrufted with the management of his affairs. 
Unfortunately, however, either from the original want of thefe qua¬ 
lifications, or the uncommon force of temptation, the meafures and 
example of his majefty’s fervants rather tended to inflame the difeon¬ 
tents of the Irifh, and to bring reproach upon the articles of Limerick. 
The perfons, whom the king appointed lords juftices or commiffioners*', 
difeovered an arbitrary fpirit, and great partiality, in the difpenfation 
of juflicc. The trial of crimes was often conducted in a fummary 
way, and without regard to the effential forms of law: evidence 
was fuppreffed with the connivance of the judges: the principal 
tranfgreffors were acquitted, while thofe, who aded under their direc¬ 
tion and influence, fuffered the extreme vengeance of the laws 
But, in no cafe, did the management of the jufticcs app^r more ini¬ 
quitous and oppiieffivc, than in regard to the Irifh forfeitures. The 




Oa 5tb Septe<nber 1690, tbe Icing cottftiaittd .lord l^daey and Hioinas Conningiby 
lords jttftices of Ireland, and aflerwards added others to the comimffioa. 

** JUl|rh, voK U. p. SSS* 
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mofl beneBcial leafes were nOt onl^ retained for themleived ai\d '. 1 ^ir 
friends, but, la the, cofApetittoni for eilate« and farms, tbe.lpw^ft tiid^ 
ders were fometimes preferred j' which, unavoidably, led to the fuf- 
picion of fecret cotnpenfadon being made them for flagrant breach 
of truft. Thefe mifdemeanours, and the grievances occafioned by 
them, produced compkints and difafFe^ion, which were suadd the 
ground of fpecific charges, prefented to the legiflature in both king¬ 
doms. Inquiries were infikuted: important discoveries were made; 
but the extreme intricacy and tcdioufnefs of this bufinefs, the private 
concerns of parties in England, and the induftry of powerful indi¬ 
viduals, who were not theiftfelvcs free from all acceflion to the guilt 
alleged, prevented any eHedual redreis of public abufea, and the 
punifliment of ftate delinquents 

Notwithkanding th^fe occurrences, it is remarkable, that no 
internal difordcr, affeding government, happened in Ireland after 
the furrender of Limerick. No fiiture attempt was made by Ja.me8, 
or his friends, to raife an infurre<kion there. In the confultations 
among his agents, and thdr correfpondehce with Saint Germains,- 
they do not feem at all to have reckoned upon the ftrength of Ireland, 
or to have expedied any material fupport BrOih it. The fubminion 
of the Irifh to the laws and government Was more prompt and re¬ 
gular, than it had been in any former reign* His majefty’s title was 
recognifed without any conditions; and, in five fucceflive feflions of 
parliament, which met in the Courfe of this reign, fupplies were 
granted, and meafures, in general, were carried on, agreeably to the 
wifhes of, the court. 

In attending to the hiftory of this period, we are naturally ftru^ 
with the remlfTnefs of Ireland, in having omitted fo favOUt4t>{i .am 
opportunity of meliorating her political fituatidn. If it Was 
to attempt an explicit declaration of her ri^t to anindependehi'iPP 
lature and jurifdidion, yet the example of the conventions, in Eng- 
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land. 


5th OOober 
1692, 27th 
Auff. 169s, 
37tn June 
1606, 27th 
July 1697, 
27th Sept, 
ber1693. 

No bold ef¬ 
forts made b^ 
thelriflitoal- 
fert their in- 
dependt-nec. 


** Journ. Commons, February, March, 1693, paflim; 
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T H E ‘ Irf d C Y O F 

land add Scotfand/ Ift^gcfte^ the'idea'iif 'ftlpulatton Sifritli 

the new govefh'ment/'^nd ^he'5pfof fixing limitations to the 
fuperioriry claiMdd'by’Ehpa’dd^; khd of ^^ardihg againft encroach¬ 
ments and abufes, to Which it'Wal ^iiranfoiit^ extended in the fuccced- 
ing'rel^s. ' " '' 

A flight acquainfithlft^With'the of Irdkttd ftirhiflies afatisfac- 
tor^ Explanation of that cohdn^,' which,’at ffril view, may be placed 
to thb kccount of negligence, Ot* Want'of puKliC fpirit. *l1ie preju¬ 
dices of education concurred with the immediate views ofintcreft, to 
difpofe his majefty's protdlamt fubjeEis, noW veiled with the ex- 
cluiive poflcflibn of power, to udopt meafares tending to increafe 
and ftrengthen, rather than to-relax or di'flblVe, the dependence of 
Ireland upon England. Ail the Engliih fatnilies tranfplanted into 
Ireland from the reign of James the'Firft, who profecuted by every 
method the propa^tion of the rClormed faith, had been taught to 
icohfider thefr religion and'their property as infcparably connected; 
and to prefer the fecurity and defence of the former to every other 
oonfideration. Thcife principles 'were inftilled into their children, 
with the fitft rudiiUcnts Of education'/ and became more vigorous and 
operate in thdr deTcchdkttts at the revolution, from the remem¬ 
brance of the horrors of the Ptq>iih maflacte, and their own expe¬ 
rience of alarm and danger in the preceding reign. Charles the Se¬ 
cond had been often inveighed agidnH for his indulgence to the Iriflx 
catholics; and James the Second, by the new* modelling of charters, 
bad openly and boldly transferred all the fundions of government 
into their hands. By the revolution thefe were again refiored to the 
proteftants. Far exceeded in numl^ers by the Roman catholics**, the 
Irifli proteftants confidcred, the msuatcnance of power and property, 
very fafety of their peVfon^'as depending upon their con- 
m. with England. All their ishemea and meafures were there- 





They wene calculated to have tieen in t^n; and]p,rol^^V 
the proponioD of four to obc« at the Rolfora. to tbe>Jtevplution^ 

fore 
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fore formed and dire^ed with a view to chcrifh this connexion, and ^ p. 
to enfure the defence of their religion. For this purpofe they fug- v— 
gefted amendments upon the ad of fettlcment; they objedled to the 
articles of Limerick, which, in their apprehenfion, fliewed too much 
kiiidnefs to the Roman catholics. A fullennefs and difeontent pre¬ 
vailed in the firft feflion of parliament, becaufe lord Sydneys the 
lieutenant, favoured the native Irilh and catholics- too much^'. 
Impreflfed^with thefe views, the proteftants in Ireland were afraid of 
incurring the difpleafure of England; and if more extended views 
of liberty, or a forefight of oppre0ion, inclined them to difown fub- 
jeflion to a foreign legiflaturc. and judicatory, or to propofe any 
meafure which implied the rejection of it, they were over-awed, 
and yielded to the*control of the Englilb parliament. Different 
meafures, purfued in the hrfl feflion after the furrender of Limerick, 
fulHciently afeertain, that the Irilh parliament was not ignorant of 
the juil claims of their conftituents to independence, nor backward 
in afferting it, though, for the reafons mentioned, they had not 
boldnefs, nor, as circumftances flood, the ability to follow it 
out The Englifh parliament was content, for a while, to pafs 
a£ls binding Ireland, and implying its fubordination, till at length a 
political pamphlet gave alarm, and occafioned the houfe of com¬ 
mons to make an explicit declaration of the dependance of Ireland 
upon England, with an addrefs to the king to ufe every method to 
maintain it 

So flrongl/. long after this period, did 174;, to obtain firlAer laws agunft Roman 
the fame temper prevail, that we iuid the catholics. 

Irilh proteftants attentively availing them,* ♦* They were offended at the privy coundl 
felves of evety incident and emergency in in England for prefuming to fugged particular 
England, to obtain farther iecurides agirinft the- taxea or means of fupply, and contended, 

Roman catholics. They knew how anxious that, notwitbftanding Poyning's law, it was 
the Englilh parliament was to obtmn the con- their privilege to tax themfelves. November 
fent of all the three kingdom* to the 6 f iSgz. They rejeaed three bills tranfmi^ 
fettleraent, and they agreed to it upon this from England, and gave it as their rcafon, 
condition, that Roman catholics fhould be dif- that they had not taken their rife in that 
qualiiied from ferving in parliament. In the houfe. 
fame ^irit they took advantage of the alarm Chapter xix. 
of England, during the rebellions 1715 and 
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^ xvm dependance of Ireland, the conduct of the 

% —1.- t Engliih minifters, in fucceeding reigns, was rigidly conformed. 
7-8/&c?&c. Harfli mcafures were often adopted, where her interefts were fuf- 
pe<Sled, ever fo remotely, to interfere with thofe of the parent ftate, 
and fometinies refirldions were impofed upon her manufactures and 
trade, without any certain advantage either to the commercial profit, 
or political flrpngth, of England. Ireland long complained in vain 
of the accumulated oppreflions which ihe endured under the Britifh 
yoke, till at length, finding herfelf in pofiefilon of a powerful mili¬ 
tary force, when the mother country was ovel’-matched by a com¬ 
bination of foreign enemies with her own difaffeCled children, Ihe 
feized the favourable juncture of urging her claims with an aflurance 
of fuccefs, and England yielded, from neceflity, what Ihe ought 
long before to have furrendered voluntarily, upon principles of 
jufiice and liberality. It is to be hoped, that the future profperity of 
Great Britain and Ireland, united upon equal terms, will inculcate 
Upon princes and legiflators, in ages to come, this important maxim, 
that, that policy is ever the mofl: beneficial, which is mod confonant 
to equity, and mod extenfively conducive to the liberty of thofe 
over w'liom it is exercifed. 


APPENDIX I. 

J N order to underftand the grounds and extent of the demands 
now made by the prelbyterians in Scotland, it is necefiary to 
attend to the early hiflory and character of the reformers there. 
The firft objcO: which they had in view, after obtaining the coun¬ 
tenance of government, was to aboUlh every remaining monument 
and vefiige of popery; and for this purpofe, they made application 
to the dates, to difcountenance, and infill fevere punilhments upon, 

all 
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all idolaters, or maintalners of idolatry', for fuch were the appella¬ 
tions they gave to thofe, who pratfllfed the worlhip and rites of the 
Roman cathe^ic religion. This obje^, together with the eftablilh- 
ment of their difcipline, and the appropriation of a certain part of 
the parochial benefices for the maintenance of the reformed preachers 
or minifters, {principally engaged the attention of the firfl: fifteen 
general afTemblies,'which met on the twentieth of December one 
thoufand 4 ix hundred and fixty, &c. &c. Keith’s Hiflory of the 
Church and State, p. 498, &c. 

Conneifled with thefe points, another obje£t was foon ftarted, 
and purfued with unremitting ardour through fucceeding afTemblies; 
namely, the maintaining and inuring to the ecclefiaflical courts a 
jurifdidion feparate from, and independent on, the civil authority. 
This jurifdi^tion they defcribe in the following words: “ This 
** power' and policy ecclefiaftical is different and diftin£t in its own 
“ nature from that power and policy which is called civil power, and 
“ appcrtaineth to the civil government, &c.** Again, “ This power 
** ecclefiaflical floweth immediately from God and the Mediator 
** Jefus Chrifl, and is fpiritual, not having a temporal head on the 
“ earth, but only Chrift, the only fpiritual king and governor of 
**• his kirk.” Second Book of Difcipline, chap. i. 

Two caufes concurred to ftimulate the prefbyterian clergy to the 
more vehement and indexible profecution of an independent eccle- 
(iaftical jurifdi^bion: 

I. The interference of the civil power, which invalidated and 
cancelled the fentences of their judicatories, and fometimes pro¬ 
tected perfons, who oppofed the interefts of the reformation, and 
contemned the authority of the church courts. A diftind and full 
view of this branch of eccleAaftical prerogative the reader, who 
defires farther information, may obtain, by pcrufing the folbwing 
papers—A Rcmonftrance of the thirteenth General Affembly anent 
the Commiflion of Jurifdiftion granted to the Bifhop of St. 

3 R 2 Andrews; 
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Andrews; Keith’s piftory, p. 5G6. The Cafe of Mr. Robert 
Montgomery; Spotfwood’s Hiftory, p. 318, &c. An Adi of 
AiTembly relative to the above Ci^fe; Calderwood's Hiiloryi p. 123, 
&c. The' Declinature of the Ring and Council’s judicature in 
Matters Spiritual, by Mr. David Blake, Minifter at Sc. Andrews, 
18th November 1596, approved by ComauiJioners appointed by 
the General Aflembly, and tranfmitted to Prefbyteries to be fub- 
fcribed by them ; Ibid. p. 338. Spotfwood, p. 419. 426. The 
Preface to Articles prefented to the King and States by the General 
Aflembly 1582. The purpofe of which articles is exprefled in 
the following words; “ That the a^ls of parliament concerning 
** the liberty and jurifdii^ion of the kirk, be fo plainly declared 
“ and enlarged, that, hereafter, no other of whatfomever degree, 
“ or under whatfoever pretence, have any colour to aferibe or take 
“ upon them any part thereof, either in placing or difplacing, or of 
“ hindering, haying, or difannuHing the cenfures of the kirk.” 
See, particularly, the I ft Article; Calderwood, p. 134. and the 
Remonftrance about the Popifli Lords, ibid. 142. 301. Patrick 
Adamfon’s Anfwer and Refutation, p. 263. Anfwer to the General 
Aflfembly at Perth, February 1596, particularly Anfwer to Quef- 
tion 2. Ibid. p. 383, and to Queftion 23. p. 385. 

By attending to the above papers the reader will perceive, that a 
jealoufy of prelbytery haunted the bread of James the Sixth of Scot¬ 
land. He bitterly complained of the infolence of the minifters of the 
kirk, and when they waited upon him to know the caufe of his ma- 
jefty’s difpleafurc againft them, he plainly told them, “ 'That there 
** could be no agreement between them, fo long as the marches of the 
“ two jurifdidions were not diftinguifhed; that they did convocatc 
** general aflemblies without his licence, conclude what they thought 
good, not once defiling his allowance and approbation; and in 
** their fynods, prefbyteries, and feftions, did meddle with every 
** thing upon pretence of fcandal.*^^ See A^s of Parliament pre¬ 
fented 
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fented to the General Aflcmbly at Dundee, April 1693; Calder- 
wood, p. 285. Spotfwood, p. 419. 

2. As the firft reformers, Knox and Mfelvine, founded the conftitu- 
tlon of the proteftant church iti Scotland upon the model of that of 
Geneva, they thought it of the greateft importance to exclude all con¬ 
nexion or a(rociation‘*mth the civil power;'and as they would not 
admit of its interfererice in their ecclefiaftical judicatories, they were 
no lefs anxious to debar thtlir own members from any participation of 
fecular authority, left it fliould feduce them into an approbation of 
an ccclefiaftical fubordination, which was the fond defire of James. 
Aware, that fuch connexion between the civil and ccclefiaftical judi¬ 
catories was really the moft likely means to overturn prelbyterian 
parity, and to render the clergy obfequious to the court, James 
laboured with perfevering diligence to introduce a reprefentation of 
them into the ftates. By profeflions of reconciliation to the kirk, edn- 
cefiions, and great addrefs in packing a commifiion, in the year one 
thoufand five hundred and ninety-eight, he obtained its confent to 
an a£t of parliament, “ that fuch paftors and minifters as his majefty 
“ fhould provide to the place, dignity, and title of a bifliop, or other 
“ prelate, at any time, fhould have voice in parliament, as freely aa 
** any ecclefiaftical prelate had in times paft/' Spotfwood, p. 448. 
But the refolutions of that commifiion were underftood to be fub- 
verfive of prefbytery, and accordingly the eftablifiiment of epifeo- 
pacy foon followed. Dependence upon the civil legifiature, in 
matters ecclefiaftical, was difclaimed; and the privilege of a feparate 
jurifdi^on was conftantly infilled upon, by all who profefied to 
adhere to prefbytery, according to its original and pure inftitution. 

With refpe^ to the other conceffion made by lord Melvill; 
namely, the abolifhing the right of patrons to prefent to vacant 
parifhes, it may be obferved, that it was not any efiential or funda¬ 
mental part of the conftitution and government of the prelbyterian 
church in Seotiand. Prefentationa were coeval with the legal efta* 

blifbment 
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c P. blifliment of prefbytfery. Thus, by an aft of the Scotdfh parlia- 
ApysNoix. ment, December, one thoufand five hundred and fixty-feven, it 
was ordained, “ that the examination and admiflion of minifters be 
“ only in the power of the kirk, without prejudice to the patrons^ 
“ who muft prefent a qualified perfon within fix months after they 
“ have knowledge of the vacancy,” &c. And again, by the aft 
of parliament, fifth June one thoufand five hundred and ninety-two, 
which contains the ratification of the prelbyterian difciplme and go¬ 
vernment, it is ordained, “ That all prelentations to benefices be 
“ direded to the particular prefbyteries, with full power to give 
“ collation thereupon, according to the difcipline of the kirk; /r<?- 
** viding the forefaid be bound and qflri^ed to receive and admit what^ 
fomever qualified minijler be prefented by his majejiy or laick pa- 
“ irons'' 

The order and progrefs of the meafures purfued by the convention, 
relative to ecclefiaftical affairs, afford indifputable evidence, that they 
did not confider the abolition of patronage to be founded upon the 
fame grounds with thofe other claims, which they annexed to the 
twenty-firft article, in the enumeration of their rights. They abro¬ 
gated the affertory ad, or the ad of fupremacy, paffed in the year 
one thoufand fix hundred and fixty-nine, as inconfiftent with the efta- 
blifliment of the church government they defired; they aboliflied 
prelacy; they reftored the prefbyterian clergy, who had been thruft 
out of their livings after the reftoration. So far the path was open 
and fmooth, and they advanced with expedition and affurance; but, 
when they proceeded to fettle the prefbyterian church government, 
upon the footing of the ad one thoufand five hundred and ninety- 
two, and to ratify and revive the fame in all the heads thereof, they 
paufed and hefitated with refped to that claufe, which fecured the 
right of patronage, and referved it for future confideration. They 
were aware, that this ftatute, which was to be the rule of tiicir pro¬ 
ceedings, contravened their own opinion andtlie popular defire. 

3 
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But, though prcfentations were thus interwoven with the legal efta- ^ P 
bliihnnent of prefbytery, it does not appear that they were agreeable Appendix. 
to the inclinations of the prefbyterian clergy, or that they would ^ 
have preferred this mode of fettling vacant pariflies, if it had been 
left to their choice. Early after the reformation, they exprefled an 
earned defirc, to abolilh this branch of the right of patrons, and to 
veil the eledtion of minifters in the pariflies, or the prclbytcries. 

Sec Firft Book of DifcipUnc, chap, 4* General Aflembly, 1560. 

Second Book of Difciplinc, chap. 12. Prefentations, however, being a- 
matter of civil right or property, could not be taken away, without 
confent of the ftates. Unable to obtain this, future general aflcmblies 
exerted their endeavours to prevent the abufe of prcfentations, to 
circumferibe the power-of patrons, and to fecure the qualilications of 
prefentees. Adhering to the fame fentiments, the church of Scotland 
availed itfcif of the deprefled fituation of Charles the Firft, in the year 
one thoufand fix hundred and forty-two, to obtain his confent to con¬ 
fine the candidates for vacant pariflies, to a leet; that is, to a lift, of 
fix, to be fent him by the prelbytery of the bounds. And they af- 
terwards propofed that their leet fhould be confined to three. After 
tlie death of Charles, the ftates^ of Scotland pafled an adf, on the 
ninth of March one thoufand fix hundred and forty-nine, abolifliing 
the patronage of kirks. 

As prefentations were aboliflied at that period, when prefbytery 
was confidered to have attained its purity, and revived, after the re- 
ftoration, together with the eftablifliment of epifcopacy, the original 
prejudices of the people in Scotland againft them were corrobo¬ 
rated, by aflbeiating them in idea with a form of religion which* 
was unpopular, and by invading that freedom of choice which they 
had long exercifed. It is alfo natural to conclude, that the prefby¬ 
terian clergy, who, during the late reigns, had fubfifted by the 
bounty of the people, would be partial in aflerting and contending: 
for what they believed to be the rights of their beoefatftors. 


After 
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After the aboiitioa of prefentations, the right of eleding minifters for 
fupplying vacancies was placed in the heritors; that is, proprietors of 
land, and the elders, or kirk fellion of the parilh. This plan of fettling 
minifters continued till the year one thoufand feven hundred and eleven, 
when, by ad of parliament, the right of patrons was again reftored. 
Though, from this period down to the prefent day, prefentations, 
together with collation by the preibyteries, have been the only legal 
method of conferring a right to benefices, the ecclefiaftical laws, 
which were adapted to the ad one thoufand fix hundred and ninety, 
remain unrepealed; and this jarring, between the civil and eccle- 
fiaftical legiflature, has . given occafion to divifions injurious to the 
prefbyterian eftabliftiment in Scotland. While the people are mif- 
led, by the forms of ecclefiaftical courts, to believe, that a call, that is, 
the confent of a great portion of the people, or at leaft a majority of 
the heritors dnd elders, is neceflary to complete the right of the pre- 
fentee; fo, when that is wanting, they think themfelves warranted to 
objed to his being collated, or ordained by the prefbytery; and ac¬ 
cordingly, as the preibyteries happen to approve or repel this ob- 
jedion, the caufe is carried, by appeal of the patron, or of the parifh, 
to the general aflembly, the fupreme judicatory, whofe fentence is 
final in all ecclefiaftical caufes. Bur, in this judicatory, a divei fity of 
fentiment often obtains among the members, who are equally entitled 
to credit for the purity of their motives; fome contending, that the 
ecclefiaftical laws ought to be the rule of their decifion, while others 
are convinced, that not only neceflity, but utility, requires obedience 
to the ftatute. 

It were earneftly to be wifhed, that the civil and ecclefiaftical laws 
were moulded into fuch conformity with each other, as to free the 
fentences oi the church courts from every handle of cenfure, which 
is not only hurtful to their reputation, but painful to individuals, 
who abhor even the appearance of any deviation from candour and 
juftice, either in their private or public condud. 
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A Commiflion was granted on the twentieth of June one thoufand 
fix hundred and ninety-three, appointing certain perfons to 
make inquiry concerning the daughter of Glenco, by whom and by 
what authority it was committed, and with full powers to examine 
witneflhs, and to tranfmit the true ftate of the matter to the king, 
that he might give proper direi^ions for fatisfyiug the nation. 

From the proceedings of this commiflion, and the fubiequent re- 
folutions of parliament, in May one thoufand lix hundred and ninety- 
five, we arc enabled to penetrate into the caufes of a meafure fo re¬ 
proachful to the government of William, and fo inconfiftent with 
the ordinary tenor of his difpofition and couduit. We evidently per¬ 
ceive a fcrics of malignant events, confpiring to the accoraplifliment 
of an atrocious adion, which could not have happened, if any one 
of them had been wanting; and unlefs an uncommon cordiality in 
cruelty had united the advifers, abettors, and executioners, of it. 

Private pique and refentment, arifing from an ancient and here¬ 
ditary feud, induced lord Breadalbane to give the inoft exaggerated 
account of Glenco’s difloyalty, and of the effeds of which it might 
be produdive. He was reprefented as the foie caufe of fruftrating 
his majefty’s plan of reconciling the Highland clans to his govern¬ 
ment j and as referving himfelf for fome future opportunity of rebel¬ 
lion. Thefe views were feconded by fir John Dalrymple of Stair, fe- 
cretary of ftate. When the king was advifed to offer, by proclama¬ 
tion, an indemnity to the Highland rebels, who fubmitted by taking 
the oaths, and threatening the moft fevere vengeance againft fuch 
as did not, fir John Dalrymple anticipates the difobcdiencc of Glenco, 
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P- and projcils his deftrudion. “ Since the government cannot oblige 
i'f- “ them, it will be obliged to ruin fome of them, to weaken and 
“ frighten the refl:and he adds, “ That Macdonald of Gleiico 
“ v’iil fall in the net.*' Letters of fecretary Stair to colonel Ha¬ 
milton, ifl. and 3d December 1691 j State Papers, T. W, vol. iii. 
p. 603. 

A concert feems to liavc been formed among his majefty’s mi- 
niflcrs in Scotland, to fupprefs the evidence of GIcneo’s having taken 
the oaths to government. The privy council refufed to admit the 
certificate of fir Colin Campbell of Ardkinlas, flieriff-deputy of Ar- 
glle, bearing that Glenco had taken the oaths. Individuals, who 
were members of the privy council, when applied to by Colin Camp¬ 
bell, the fherift’clerk, to receive the certificate, anfwered, that they 
could not receive it without a warrant from the king; and that it 
would neither be fafe for Ardkinlas, nor profitable for Glenco, to 
give it in to the clerk of the council. His words, upon evidence, are, 
“ That lord Aberuchil, one of the privy counfcllors to whom he 
“ applied, faid he had fpoke to feveral privy counfellors, and parti- 
“ cularly to the lord Stair, and that it was his opinion, that the forc- 
“ faid certificate could not be received without a warrant from the 
“ king.” Aberuchil confirms his evidence, but does not name lord 
Stair. After the news of Glenco’s delinquency, before any in- 
ftrudlions were received from his majefty. Stair writes two letters to 
fir John Livingfton, commander of the troops in Scotland, in which 
he expreffes the utmoft fatisfadlion at that event, and endeavours 
to prepare fir Thomas for the moft cruel orders, undertaking that 
his commiflion (hall contain fufficient authority. “ I aflure you, 
“ your power fhall be full enough, and I hope the foldiers will not 

trouble the government with prifoners.” Stair’s Letter, feventh 
January one thoufand fix hundred and ninety-two. In his letters, 
feat with the firft inftrudlions to fir Thomas, he exprelTes perfonal 
refentment againft Glenco. He fpeaks as if it was his own caufe, 

and 
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and enlarges upon the inftrudions given to the commander. “ I C H A r. 

1 J I L • 

“ have no great kindnefs to Kippoch nor Glcnco. Argylc tells me Ai-i-bnIux. 

“ that Glcnco has not taken the oaths; at which I am glad. It ^ 

“ is a great work of charity to root out that damnable fed; the 

“ worft of all the Highlanders.” I.ctter eleventh January. He 

afterwards writes on the fixtecnth : “ The king docs not incline to 
“ receive any after the diet, but upon mercy.” And adds, “ I cn- 
“ treat that the thieving tribe of Glcnco may be rooted out to pur- 
“ pofe.” He not only urges fir Thomas Livingfton to the moft 
rigid execution of the king’s orders, but, what is particularly re¬ 
markable, knowing that thefc orders would be committed by Li¬ 
vingfton to colonel Hill, he writes alfo to the latter, giving fuch di- 
redions as might render the execution of them more fatal and ef- 
fedual. “ When the thing concerning Glenco is rcfolved, let it be 
“ feerct and fudden, othervvays the men will fliift you; and better 
“ not meddle with them, than not do it to purpofe.” Letter thirtieth 
January. 

Sir Thomas Livingfton caught the bloody fpirit of Stair; and in a 
letter to colonel Hamilton, who was to execute the bufinefs, he re¬ 
peats all his exprefllons ; and obferves to the colonel, “ that he will 
“ have an opportunity of fhewing that his garrifon ferved for fomc 
“ purpofe.” See Letter from fir Thomas Livingfton to colonel Ha¬ 
milton, 12th Feb. 1692; State Papers, T. W. vol. iii. p. 608. 

When we obferve fuch a combination of malice, fuch premedi¬ 
tated and perfevering violence, in thofe who advifed and ferved the 
king, we need not have recourfe to the fuppofition of any inherent 
cruelty in his difpofition to account for the malTacre at Glenco. 

He muft have been, to an uncommon degree, fufpicious and wary, 
if he had avoided the fnare. After all, it is not intended to remove 
all blame from his conduct in this affair. He was guilty of indo¬ 
lence and careleffnefs, in confenting to inftrudtions fo horrid and 
barbarous; in not enquiring into the circumftances of this event 

3 S 2 imme- 
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^ happened, and in not'infliding puniflimcnt upon 

Appendix, the pcifons, to whom the guilt was applied by the commiflioners. The 
maflacre of Glenco, if not a crime in William, was certainly one 
of the greateft misfortunes of his reign. The commiflioners found 
that there was nothing in the king’s inftrudions to warrant the 
committing of the (laughter, and far lefs the manner of it; and 
that fecretary Stair’s letters were no wife warranted by, but quite 
exceeded the king’s inftrudions. State Papers, T. W. 609. See 
alfo De Foe’s HiAory, p. 70. Cunningham’s HiAory, vol. i.. 
p. 124. 
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Cirmmfimas unfiniomMe to lie Infimtce mi rranquillity of miltM 
after tie Peace of RyfaicIP.—Hit Mety to prevent lie lieiuam of 
tie Array.—Ariumentt agaiaft a flaaimg- Army-Argumente for it.— 

Reafons for tie King’s ReluBance to tie TUfbaniing of tie Army-Meet¬ 
ing of Parliament.—Refolutions of tie Commons to difiani tie Army.— 

Various Pretexts of tie King for not complying mili il.-Tie Ctvil Lifi 
augmented.—Refolutions mili refpelt to tie pahlic Debls.—EJIailiJlment of 
a new Raft India Company -Motion for appropriating tie Irifi ForfAtures 

,0 tie public Service-defeated.-Attack upon Mr. Montague.-ne De¬ 
pendence of Ireland on England aferled.-Difolulion-and Cbaraaer of 
the third Parliament of William.-Partial Change in AdmmiJiraMn.— 
ne Earl of Portlandfent Ambajador to France.-the IViigs prevail m 
the EUaions.-Fbe fourth Parliament meets.-Tie Army farther reduced. 

—ne Navy augmented.-Partial Change of Minifiry m favour of tie 
Tories -Second Sefion of the fourth Pcnrliamtnt.—Meafures of Oppofst,on 
direSed againfi tie Whig Minifters-and perfonalty agamji tie King.- 
ReduSion of the Navy.-Revocalion of the Royal Grants in Ireland. 

Severe AA againfi Roman Catholic,.-Refiemons—Addrefs and Infinua- 
lions of the Tories for prevailing with the King to bring them into I ower. 

-Lord Somers removed from Adminifiration.-Events contributing to a com- 
plcte Change of Minifiry.-Death of the Duke of Gloucefier. The Im- 
porta,ice of extending the 'Protefiant Succefiion.-The State of foreign 
^Politics.—Death of the King of Spain.—Dijolulion of the fourth Par- 

Jiamentu 

T he peace oCJlyfwlck clofed the military labours of William,, c A P; 

and confirmed his title to the crown of England, but it did. 
not promote hU tranquillity and influence at home. A cootradic 
tion to hia favourite meafures, infult to his affea.on.,, the faa.on, 

Jealoufy and ingratitude of hie fubjeOe, filled the remaining yeara »»«»« 
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of Ills life with anxiety and bitternefs. A war, popular at its com¬ 
mencement, had united the approbation and fervices of every party, 
and, during its continuance, fufpended and moderated animofitics. 
The return of peace gave new f ope to the proi'ecution of private in- 
terefts and refentmeiits, difturbed the harmony, and weakened the 
energy, of domeflic government. The frequent changes in admi- 
niftration, fmee the acccflion of Williamj indicated his indifl'erence 
or impartiality with refpedl co the two moft powerful parties, and 
<lirappointed him of the cordial and fteady fupport of either. The 
ftore of royal favours, a powerful attradivc ot homage and fupport 
to the crown, was impaired by a peace eftablilhment. I'he wliigs, 
who, independently on any motive of perfonal attachment, were 
the moft finccre friends to the revolution, and fiipportcd the autho¬ 
rity of William as it was connected with that event, had loft much 
of their reputation by the apparent inconfiflcuoy and fcUilhncl's of 
their condiuftThe tories, though they maintained more comtly 
principles than the whigs, had not fcrupled, while in oppofition, to 
make violent attacks upon the prerogative, and, bclidcs, were fo 
much mixed with the friends of St. Germains and of the princefs 
Anne, that the king could not rely with confidence upon their 
fupport. Tlie republicans, who had coalefced with the whig.s at the 
revolution, now began to refume the name and confequence, of an 
independent party. Many books in defence of their principles 
were now publifhed, and, by the applaufe with which they were 
received, it appeared that their favourers were neither few nor in- 
confiderable \ From this party, a ftrong reinforcement might be 
expeded in every queftion and refolution, framed for degrading the 
dignity, or contfading the prerogatives, of the crown. Tlic tumults 
and difeontents of the Scots were a fource of continual vexation to 


’ Buroet. 1697-8. dity at this time, and were fuppofed to make 

* Harrington’s Oceana, Milton’s Antimo- a deep imprclfion in behalf of the principles 
narchica! TreatHes, Ludlow’s Letters, Sydney which they inculcated, 
on Government, were Audied with great avi- 

the 
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the king, and the meafurcs, which lie employed to allay them, were 
turned into complaints againfl his government by his enemies in 
England. That jcalouly of the Dutch, which began at an early 
pcM'iod in this reign, retrained during the war by the affociated 
intercfls of England and Holland, now broke forth with the utmoft 
violence, trampled upon all the laws of decorum and gratitude, and 
gave a deep wound to the fcnfibility of the king*. At the fame 
time, the rivallhip and animofity of thofe> who had been the carlieft 
objeds of his confidence, difappointed him of that fympathy and 
united fiipport, which might have foothed him under the indignities 
w’licli he daily received. Thus the violence of fadion, a dillruft 
of every party, and the feeble and ftaggering influence of the court, 
cenftrained him to purfuc, in a clandeftine w’ay, thofe meafurcs, 
wliicli liie interert: of England, and the independence of Europe, 
required j and the detedion of them furniflicd his difeontented 
fubjeds with new materials for cenfurc and oppofition. Thefe 
obfervations will be illuftratcd by the events and tranfiidions of the 
remaining period of this reign. 

Having fettled the affairs of the States after the peace, William 
returned to England on the fourteenth of November. klc was 
received by the city of London with pompous exprcffions of con» 
gratulation, and the gratitude of the nation was teflified by addreffes 
iroin every corporation and county. As the j)eople in general 
rejoiced in the prol’ped of a ceffition from thofe heavy burdens, which 
had been accumulating fince the commencement of the war, fo they 
were more folicitous to enjoy the immediate fruits of the peace, 
tlian to render it produdive of durable and fubftantial advantages. 
The redudion of the army was univerfally expeded as the certain 
and happy confequence of that event; hut, unfortunately, was con- 
fidered by the king as equally fatal to his authority, and to the fecu- 
rity of England and the States. Aware of the prejudices of the 

3 See a pamphlet, entitled. The Dear Bargain. Somers’ Colle£l!on, vol. xi. p. 228. 
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people, he difcoYeredao anxiety, impolitic and premature, to recon¬ 
cile them to his private opinion and wiflves. A pamphlet, felling 
forth the dangers ^hi,cl^,.Would follow from diffcatiding the army, was 
traced to the infpiration of the court, and only ferved to fpread and 
to confirm the oppofitc opinion *• 

The anticipation of a queftion of Hich magnitude, and which 
conftitutionally depended upon the vote of parliament, awakened 
popular jealoufy, and difeovered the fpot in which the court was 
vulnerable. Whigs and torics, however much at variance in their 
political feniiments, had united upon this important point, and had 
publiOied to the world their decided pioteft againft a {landing 
army. The former, in t^c reign of Charles the Second, contended 
for the difmiffion of the life guards, as eflcntial to the fafety of the 

I 

confiitution and liberties of England ; the latter had meritorlouily 
fu^ported the militia in oppofition to king James, who, after the 
fuppreffion of Monmouth’s rebellion, wanted to ellablilh a ftanding 
army, as the fitteft inftrument for accompliftiing his arbitrary raea- 
fures *. A ftanding army was fo well underftood to be the darling 
objeii; of every ..ambitious prince, and fo repugnant to the liberties 
of the people, that it 'had been fplcmnly and exprel’sly guarded 
againft by the bill of rights, except with the confent of parliament. 
The feledl arguments upon this fubjed, which were dilated and 
placed ip a variety of lights in the debates and publications of the 
>may be cbmpi'dfled within a narrow compafs. 

The exp-fenlve ,of iiinaintaining .an army, the diforders and oppref- 
fion which* attktded the refidence of military men, the increafing 
power <Sf the crov/n, ariftpg' from the dftpofal of fo many com- 
miffiorts, wi»re confiderafwAs no lefe. obviws-than worthy of 
patriotic attention. ‘ 


* It was Ailed, A Letter balancing' the entiUed, ^ ArgOinent, fliewing, that a Aand- 
Neceffity of keeping a Land Force in time of ing Army is inconfiltent with a free Govern- 
Peacc; &c. and aferibed to lord Somers. tneht, and abfolutely dcArudtive to the Con- 
Very able pamphlets were publiAted on the Aitution of the Englilh Mdnarchy. 

.-fti^Affe, particularly one by Mr.Trenchard, * Ralph,.^vol. ii. p. 766. 
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No fa£l: feemed to be better eftabH(hed by the current teftimony of ^ 
Uiftory, than the iij|gnfiftcncy of a ftanding army 'with a free con- ^ 
Hitution. When the extenfion Roman empire rendered it 

ncceflTary to prolong the military fe#%>^8 of the citizens, until at 
length the army became ^feparate and diftin£t body from the civil 
members of the Hate, .it employed as an inftrument, in the 
hands jd £ afpiring individuals, to fdbdue thef libert^;of their coun> 
try. The freedom, which was eftablilhed* in the difi^ent dates of 
P^uropc, after the fall of the Roman empire, h^d expired, vrhen 
the military became independent on the citil auAority*. The 
recent and domeftic examples of the ufuipatiion of Cromwell, and 
of the reftoration of monarchy by Monfc, were peculiar warnings 
to E,ngland, that neither the regulations of government, nor the 
fentiments and habits of the people, could prove any defence a^nit 
the ambition of individuals, aided by the obedience and afFe£ltbhft 
of wcll-difciplined troops# 

To what particular caufe are we to aflign the pre-eminence of 
England, and its prefervation of a free conftitution, while nations, 
formerly in the fame political lituation, were bound by the fetters 
of defpotifm ? To its infular fituation, evidently, which fuperfeded 
that augmentation or uninterrupted eftahlifliment of military force, 
neceffary to proteft continental nations from the invafion of conti¬ 
guous enemies, or which invited them, in their turn, to an imme¬ 
diate and convenient extenfion of territory. Thefe local advantages 
of England ftill fubfifted, and were held forth as a fufficient argu- 

*> It may be afferted, that this argument is improvements into our conilitution, but planted 
happily confuted by our own expenenee. The the feeds Of expanding freedom; the libetjtl 
army .of iintatn has been gradually increafing fentiments, which are Uie&oits of thefe feeds, ' 
for more thaS a century, and yet no injury to have now pervaded every rank and order of 
liberty has arifen from it, nor indeed is any ibciety. The idea of » (bpanttion, or an in* 
danger apprehended. This very circinnftaoce terierenee of intercQs^ between the civil and 
nuy be fpeciiied among the pleit^ng effedb of military *prefeAoiis« “ Is now extinguiflied. 
the rcvolttuon; it has produced a remarkable Among the latter we iind the moft correit 
and happy change on the jcharadler of mill- views of our conffitltimi, and the moil ardent 
tary men. It not only introduced immediate enthaiiafm for the prefervation of it. 
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• ment for oppofing the increafe and maintenance of a land force, 
I proportionate to what had been adopted by its natural enemies upon 

the continent. A national militia, with fome improved regulations, 
might, it was afferted, at a fmaller expence, and without danger to 
the conftitiition, anfwer all the purpofes of a defenfive and righteous 
war'. 

The arguments, in fupport of a (landing army, retted entirely 
upon the plea of neceflity; nor was it fiippofcd, that any perfon, 
however well convinced of the propriety of the meafure, in the 
prefent circumftancea of the nation, either meant to conceal the 
inconveniences attending it, or to vindicate its perpetuity. While 
furrounding nations were augmenting their forces, England, by re¬ 
ducing hers, might not only lofe her weight in the political fcalc, 
but her conftitution and internal profperity would be expofed to the 
moft imminent danger, from the attack of foreign enemies. The 
ancient hatred, between the Englitti and French nations, fliarpened 
by the recent injuries of an expenfive.and bloody war,♦and by per- 
fonal animofity between their prefent fovereigns, was now more 
acute than had been known, fince the time that the former had re- 
linquilhed her conquefts and fiefs on the continent. The improve¬ 
ment and increafe of the French fleet, experienced in the late war, 
rendered them always prepared for naval hoftilities; while a ftrong 
party in England, attached to the abdicated king, and her defcnce- 
lefs date, (hould the army be difbanded, would invite Iier foreign 
and domettic foes to invafion and infurredion, almoft with the cer 7 
tain profped of fuccefs. The dangers, fo much apprehended, might 
be entirely removed, by fubjeding the military to a conftant and 

• ftrid dependence on the civil power. The number of troops might 
be reftrided to fuch a proportion as was barely fuflSdent for the 
defence of the nation, and retained only for a ftiort time, when it was 

* Ralphs vol. ^ Life of WilUain, vol. iii. 

hoped. 
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Iiopcd, that the circumftances of Europe might fafely admit qf their ^ *’• 

being difmifled *. » 

^ • *697. 

It is not furpriiing, that the king entered into the difcuuion of Reafona for 
this queftion, with more anxious and undifguifed folicitude than luftance to 
what feemed conhilent with his ufual referve and prudence* His in|of^he*^' 
domeftic fituation, at an early period, direffced the application of his 
genius to war, and inured him to military habits, his political 
principles, and his diRinguiihed talents, raife.d him to the illufblous 
ilation of being the champion of the liberties of Europe. His 
afeending the throne of .England did not fo much gratify a feliifh 
pafltori for power and fame, as it did the liberal enthufiaftn of the 
patriot, by adding the pecuniary and warlike aid, of an opulent and 
mighty nation, to a confederacy formed for the defence of civil and 
religious liberty. After eight laborious campaigns, he had humbled 
the ambition of France, ellablilhed the liberties of Eturope, fecured 
a crown to himfelf, and a free conftitution to England ; but, if his 
army were difbanded, all was undone. The projeds, the toils, the 
fuccefs, of his whole life, would be fruftrated. The death of the 
king of Spain was approaching, and would be followed by a con¬ 
troverted fucceilion. Should any one of the princes of France pre< 
vail by the right of blood, the whole power of that empire muft 
become obedient to the diredion, and fubfervient to the ambition, of 
Lewis. The barrier of Holland would be no.longer fecure; the 
revolution-eftablifliment in England would be precarious; and, the 
liberties of Europe brought to ibe extreme of danger. Befides, 
the feelings of Wiljiam, as a foldicr, muft have been deeply in- 
rerefted for the many brave eompanions, of his dangers and his 
vidories, who were not only to be degraded from their dignity, 
but deprived of the provifion, which was neceflary for their relpec- 
table fubftftence in the moft private and retired fituation. 

* Ralph, V0I. ii. Life of VVilUam, V0I. iiL Pablications of the Times in the State 
Trafli, and Somers’ Colleilions. 
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Tlie zeal of the king, for maintaining a large ftanding army, 
founded upon thefe^arguniientSf was at length announced in the moll 
public manner, by his fpeech at the opening of another feflion of 
parliament. He told them, that the circumstances of afifaira were 
fuch, that he thought himfelf obliged to declare his opinion,, that 
England could not be fafe without a landtforce. 

The foreftaUijjng, in this manner, an opinion upon a quedicn fo 
ambiguous and controverted, awakened a jealoufy of the influence 
of the court, and gave an edge to the keennefs bf thofe, who, either 
from the influence of principle or /adlion, were inclined to op- 
pofe it. * ■ ■ 

Both houfes addrcflcd the .king in high terms of refpedi and com¬ 
pliment ; but, at the fame time^ general and referved as to the point, 
upon which he was moft anxious to obtain their approbationIn 
the courfe of the debates upon this fubjeft in the houfe of com¬ 
mons, fome animadverted upon certain expreflions of his majefty’s 
fpeech as too pobtive and overbearing; and a great majority inti¬ 
mated their difapprobation of his fentiments, by coming to a refo- 
lution, without, a divifion, of paying off and difbanding all the 
troops which had been railed fince the year one thoufand fix hun¬ 
dred and eighty The .friends of adminiftration moved, in vain, 
that the queltlon might be recommitted. With as little fuccel's they 
propofed, that diredions (hould be given to the committee of ways 
and means for providing a fupply of five hundred thoufand pounds 
for the guards and garrifons. The defign of retaining, under this 
defeription, a reverfion of the army, was palpable; and, in order 
to defeat it,, an amendment was added, that the motion Ihould be 
purfiiant to the vote of the houfe, on the eleventh of December, 
which necelTarily reduced the army below the number of eight 
thoufand men 

9 Journ. Lords, 6th; Jonrn. Commons, 7th December. Journ. Commons, nth 

December. *' Journ. Commons, 8th Janaary, 1698. 
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The king iflfe'^Fefcbtiffe taTaiious apologies and pi^ekts to’‘el6de ^ 
or retard the execution of a meafure, which could not be Averted ^ 

* 1 AaR 

by fecret infl'u^Ce, ok* the force Of arghttient. ' He complained, Viiriou»p«- 
that by dilbanding all' the men' raifed fince the year one thoufand SJgfoVnM 
fix hundred and eighty; ' the defence of'the-hatibd would be thrown 
into the hands of the‘old troops, ■whofe principles and loyalty 
were fufpicious ”; Several fegirtiehts were tranfpdrted into Ireland, 
and in fome the priil^ates only Were dilblhded,'while the officers 
v/ere retained. The want of tnonfey, fufficient for difeharging the 
arrears of pay, ferved as an apology in anfwer to the addrelTes and 
remonflrances of the commons, ftill urging compliance with their 
vote till the fe/fion was clofed The king fondly hoped, that* by 
his influence in a new parliament, or by the occurrence of political 
events favourable to his fyftem, he might be jilflified for maintain¬ 
ing a larger force than what was warranted by confent of parlia¬ 
ment 

Bur, though the commons were inflexible upon the point of dif- The nVii lift 
banding the army, they feemed defirous to footh the king, by their 
liberality in augmenting his private revenue. Seven hundred thou- 
i'and pounds were t'Oterf’ for the CiVil lift during hiS niajefty’s life, 
and the favour was enhanced, by beiri^ afcribed to’a fenfe 'of grati¬ 
tude for the eminent ferviceS he had'dode to thif nation **. At the 
lame time, this itiCreafe of revenue was underftoOd to* be burdened 
with the payrterit' of ‘fifty thoufaUd pounds for the jointure of 
James’s queen, and thfe elfcpcnces of^tlie duke of Gloucefter’s houfe- 
hold The other filpplies were granted witli a difereet liberality, 

Ralph, voL ii. p. 76S.. .ill Dutch. Two reginwnt* of dragoons# 

Journ. Commons, 28th May; ift and amounting to 1400, and three of foot of 

lytli June. ‘ ‘ ' 3000, w«re entirely'com^fed of French re*- 

The jealoufy of the nation, in the courfe fugees. Thefe regimenu were all conTidored 
of thefe proceedings, was inflamed by the as perfonally attached to William, and dWoiJ 
liirge proportion of foreign troops in pay of all zeal for the liberty and intcreft of the 
of England, The icing kept one troop of nation. 

horfe, confiili'ig of 220 men, and four batta« *» Journ. Commons, 21ft Dccjaiber 1697. 
hoos of body guards, confining of 2670 men, ** Burnet, 1698. 
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and appropriated with a jtift arrangement to the TevoP claims, which 
depended upon the faith of parliament. 

The national debt< at the condition of the war, including the 
arrears of the army and navy, and the fubiidiea due to foreign 
princes, amounted to ten millions eight hundred and feventy-fix 
thoufand pounds five fhiUings and one penny half-penny. Tlii^ 
fum, contra^ed in the courfe of eight years, and little more than 
the half of what has beeri repeatedly raifed, in our own days, within 
the fpace of one year, was, in the cireumftapees of the nation at 
that time, reckoned fo enormous, as to render every plan for iui- 
mediate payment impra<ftieable.' The commons therefore with pro¬ 
priety preferred the arrears due to the army and navy, and raifed 
fupplies- fufficient to dlfcharge them within the year one thoufand 
fix hundred and ninety-eight . In order to foften the complaints 
of the reduced army, they voted half-pay to the commiflioned 
oflicers, fourteen days fubfiftence to every foot foldier and non- 
commiffioned officer, and fix days pay to .every trooper and non- 
commiflioned officer of dragoons The illiberal jealoufy of the 
nation, however, conhned this generofity to thofe officers who were 
bis majefty*<s* natural-bora fubjeCts of England. The accumulated 
Aims, voted for the Aipplies this feffiqn, amounted to four millions 
eight hundred and' fifty thoufapd one hundred and feventy-fouc 
pounds five fhillings. • 

The whigs availed themfelves of their fuperiority to ftrengihen 
their future intertft, by eftabUfifing a new Eaft India company 
The affairs of! the Eaff India company had been introduced in many 
preceding feffie^s, but were not materially connedfed with the 
intereft of parties, nor did they produce any regular influence upon 
the political fituation of the kingdom. From this period till the 
year qne thoufand feven hundred and one, when the two companies 


Journ. Commons, ift February.. loth March, AprU. May. pailim. Ibid. 

*9 Journ. Commonr. 26th May and t5th June. 
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were incorporated, the attachment of members of parliament to the ^ 
one, or other, of thsfe, became a criterion of their principles and 
connexions. The friends of the new company uniformly enlilled 
under the banner of the whigs, and the friends of the old coin|)any 
under that of the tories. While the latter.ufed their endeavours for 
thwarting a meafure, which, was to throw fo great, a proportion of 
commercial influence into the hands of their antt^oni^s, they ap¬ 
peared, at the fame rime, tp Hand forth ai^advocates for the,honour 
of the crown and the jufHce of the nation". In cpnfe^uence of 
the old Eaft India company having obtained a renewal.of their Nov. t6-;3, 
charter, many new adventurers had entered info a partnedhip. in 
their trade, and the property, of more than a thoufand families in 
the kingdom, was veiled in Eall India flock. Bcfides former expen¬ 
ditures, for which the profperity of their trade might be fuppofed a 
fuflicient corapenfatlon, a million had been lately difburfed in new 
fortillcations, for their fecurity in India, which could be refunded in 
no other way but by a monopoly, in terms of their charter. 

Thefe arguments, though deeply founded in jiiftice, were over¬ 
ruled by the liberal aid which the new company . had offered to 
government; and to palliate the oppreffion of rife meaftire, it was 
contended, that the king had no power to grant a monopoly witlv- 
out the confent of parliament, and that’ he had, in the charter, re¬ 
ferred the power of recalling it, upon giving them notice three 
years before-hand 

If the whigs, in this, as well as in the other feffions of parliament^ 
difeovered great libw'ality in granting fupplies, and ingenuity in 
finding the means of raifing them, their merits, 1 St the fame time, 
were tarnilhed, by foliciting and obtaining exorbitant grants and 

« Lords’ Debates, vol.^i. Jouru. Com- were to Teceive eight per. cent, .for their 
mons, 15th June. money, and enjoy an exclnfive ligMof trnd- 

•• The fubferibers to the new company ing to the Ball Indies; old company being 
obliged thcmfcives to raife two miilions for the allowed that privilege no longer tli m to tiie 
government, npon the conditiob', that they year 1701. • 
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penlions for tliemfelvef» The forMtures ia Irelao 4 had already 
furnifhed them with overflowing treafures, and, if left to the dif- 
pofal of the crown, promifed an inexhauilible fund for gratifying 
the avacice of their leaders, aOd fupplying the neceflities of their 
friends. To defeat this profped, their opponents brought in a bill 
for vacating all grants of forfeited eftates in Ireland, from the 
thirteenth of F<^ruary one thoufand fix hundred and eighty-eight, 
and appropriating them to the ufe. of tl^e public **. If this motion 
had been reftrided, according to the intention of thofe who fug- 
geftedivto fuch grants as bad pafied during the prefent reign, it 
might probably have met with fuccefs at this time, and might have 
proved a new occafion of afFfont to. the king, and of difappointmciit 
to his favourites. But when another bill was brought in, probably 
not without the inftigation of the court, to extend the revocation to 
all fimllar grants during the two preceding reigns, it colleded the 
united oppofition of jarring parties, and was thrown out by a gre.it 
majority. 

The tories made an attempt to hurt the influence and credit of 
the whigs, by propofing to impeach Mr. Montague, who was now 
at their head in the houfe of commons, for having obtained a grant 
upon one of the forfeited eftates, for his own benefit, iu the name 
of another perfon j but his diftinguifhed talents and ufefulnefs to the 
iiation made a fuitable impreftion upon the minds of its reprefeuta- 
fives, diisppointed the malice of his enemies, and even proved the 
means of procuring him public honour., Jhe commons voted, that 
he deferved his majefty’s favour upon account of bis good fervices 
to the government**.. 

With whatever violence parties might difagree upon fubjedls 
relative to internal policy, yet they cordially united in the fame 
fentiments, with refpefl to the dependence of Ireland on the legif- 

laturc of England, and the plan of retaining her in that dependence. 

« 

- »» Journ. Commons, 7th February. •* Ibid. i6th February. 

To 
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Ta have propofed any mktgttion of it, or any meafure for the ^ 
feparate improvement of Ireland, was a ftretch of liberality,^ ^40 ^ 
Tvliich, probably, few individuals at that period had attained ; or if 
tliey had, which no party could have dared to avow, from the fear 
of lofmg popularity^ as well as the favour of the court. Hence the 
houfe of commons unanimOufly otprefled their indignation againft 
a pamphlet, which maintained, that Ireland was not bound by ads 
of the Englilh parliament; and alfo againil'fome late proceedings of 
the Irilh parliament, tending to eftablilh its independent autho¬ 
rity**. After reading the exceptionable paflages of the-pamphlet, 
they refolved,* that it was of dangerous confequence to the crown 
and people of England; addrefled the king to take all necefiary 
care, that the laws retraining the parliament'of Ireland be ftridly 
obferved; and to dj|countenance every meafure tending, in any de¬ 
gree, to leflen its dependence on England **. This arbitrary fyftern, 
concerning the fitter kingdom, they feconded and fupported, by a 
meafure which deeply affeded her internal profperity, when it feemed 
to interfere with that of England. For, upon complaints that 
the woollen manufadure was carried on in Ireland, they ad¬ 
drefled the king, that' he would enjoin all employed by him there. 


*+ This pamphlet* afciibed to Mr. MoIy> 
ncujr, was entitled, the Cafe of Ireland being 
bound by Ads 'of Parliament in England. 
Several ads of the Engliib parliament had 
pailcd fince the commencement of this reign* 
binding Irel^d, and feme of them repeahng 
ads of the Irilh parliament., The tendency 
of thefe proceedings, and the effeds of their 
dependence on England, began to be ferioufly 
confidered by the Irilh; and the above 
pamphlet was exprclfive of the general fenti- 
ments of that nation. Their parliament, en¬ 
tering into the fame views, tranfmitted, to. the 
king and council the heads of a bill, which* 
under colour of giving a fandion to the 
ads of the Engliih parliament, was really 
meant to invalidate its authority; and which 


might have been ufed afterwards as a prece¬ 
dent for excluding it entirely. The com¬ 
mons* therefore, pmnted their ctiprure jointly 
againll the book and the parlW;ent* by re- 
folving* that the book was dangerous 
tendency* and that encouragement had been 
given to the iaiftammatory pofitions contained 
in it* by a bill, entitled, an Ad for the better 
Security of his Majefl^** Perfon and Oovern- 
mernt, tranfmitted under the feat of Ireland* 
whereby an. ad made in England was pre¬ 
tended to be re-enaded by an Iriflt pariia- 
ment. See ^ridures on the State of Ireland* 
printed with De P6e*s Hi (lory of the tlnion. 

** Journ, Commons* ai^May: aad, ayth* 
and 30th June. 
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^ utmoft dUlgenie'ibrfiriHWMSag ^ expomdon cf 'nnsbl, 

Wi unlefc^it ms brought ii^o^Engian^s i^od^forjdifeouraging the wooUen, 

and increaHagthe ^dten maau&^lurb : .1 r . 

J^iiToiuuon The king put an end to this reflidni on the liftb^ £i!ol7e4 the par¬ 
liament on the ferenth, of July $ hnd fismmoned a Ineur pariiamenC 
to meet upon the twenty-fburth of AuguH. 

Reviewing tithh impartiality the procetdiogs’tjf fho third parlia- 
^riiament of metit of William, we i:3iuil allow that it is entitled to ho fmall 
jfhare of praife, not only hn iuk:Oi|nt ^ tiie beneikial meafures which 
it adopted, but on account of the uncommon difficulties which it 
furmounted^ in order to carry them intoeffied. The ruccefsful plans, 
purfued in tl» firft feffioh jfer extiicihing the nation from the gyeat 
pecuniary diftrelTes in which it was involved, exhibit examples of 
ingenuity, refolution, and perfeverance, which reflect the highcft ho¬ 
nour upon thofe who deviled and coniduO:ed them 

Some ufeful Kiatutes were Hkewife ena^ed, for preventing frau¬ 
dulent bankruptcies and abufes in piivlleges, and for regulating and 
extending the trade of the nation. But what, above all, mull 
render the memory of this parHament precious to every friend of 
humanity and freedom, are its excellent amendments and regulations 
with refpe<^ to the laws of treafon **. 

During the continuance of the third parliament, Che whigs retained 
mod: of the minifterial offices, and fucoeeded in every meafure in 
which they were united. Tn the queftioii'^ abotit difbanding the 
troops, they feparated j and therefore it nvas carried againft their 
leaders, as well as againft the inclinations of the couffl Lord Sun¬ 
derland was at this time conAiHed by the kingin private, more than 
any of his Englifh fubjeffcs. To his inftigation the plan of mdn- 
taining a ftanding army was alerted; and. fq general an odium pur- 
a6th Dec. fued him, that he fouhd it nec^flary to relign his office of cham- 

1697. • . 

Journ. Cummons> 2 ift May }' zz6, zydi, ** Dralee’s HiAory of the laft Parliament, 

aad'joth Jane. iUd. 

berlain, 
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berlain, to pubUc <Ufgra(^ ^ patliaQi^litarf 

cenfure 

' Sir W£IHam Trumbull waa r^oved from bdng feeretary of ibite, 
and Mr, Vernon, who had great experience in bufinc^ by haUfing 
been employed under the duke of Shrewlbury, Was appointed to that 
office. This change waa-confidered as an indication of the declinsog 
inBuence of the carl of Portland, to whom fir William Trumbull 
was afiedionately devoted. It was beltev^ that lord Sunderland and 

^ > 4 . 

Mrs. Villlers, a lady to whom the king fhewed fbme partiality, ufed 

their endeavours to alienate him from Portland, while the frank man* 

hers of his firft page and frcretary Van .Keppel^ now carl of Albo'* 

marie, gained upon the eouitiws^ and rendered bin; ni^re a^eable 

companion to his mailer in hours of relaxation. It is evident, h(}w«> 

ever, from the important fervlces in which the king continued to 

« 

employ the earl of Portland^ that he frill entertained a very high 
efteem of the capacity and faithfulnefs of .that nobleman; for he 
was fent ambalTador to France foon after the eflabliihment of 
peace. He was inftruiled to urge the removal of king James from 
St. Germains, and to foUcit indulgence for the proteftants in France; 
in neither of which he was fuccefsful. It is probable, that the prin¬ 
cipal objeft of his embafly was to enter into overtures concerning 
the partiiion of the dominions of Spain, which were foon after agreed 
upon between William and Lewis 

From feme incidents, which happened after the rife of parliament, 
it was evident that a miftinderfranding ftill fubfifted between the king 
and the piincefs Aone. He controlled her inclinations in the ap¬ 
pointment of tutors to her Ton, the duke of Gloucefter, and re* 
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Burnet, 1698. Somers, ShirWlbiu-y, place between Sotneri and Sunderiand. See 
Portland, Oxford, and Mootago^, were, at lexers ki Hvrdw^ckc's Colleen, voi. ii. 
this time, united, to oppofe the influence of d" 7. 

Sunderland in the cabinet. A fincm friend* Compare IH Tore/, vol. i. p. 26. with 
Ihip, however, afterwards feetns to have taken Kennet, vol. iii. p. 754.. 
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ludantly yielded, for the fake of decency, to her choice of the in- 
■* ferior officers of his houfehold 

During the interval of parliament, William made a vifit to Hol¬ 
land, where he devoted his time to important negociations, the ac¬ 
count of which I defer till the pdfiod when they tranfpired, and 
became the fubjetSt of public difeuffioh. 

^ In the competition for eleftions, the whigs were fupported by the 
intereft of the court, the new Eaft India company, and the 
ftock-holders, who now formed a very numerous and powerful 
party in the nation. The weight of the landed intereft, on the 
fide of the tories, was not fufficient to balance thefe advantages; 
and the majority in the new houfe of commons favoured the 
whigs. 

Though the king had taken fecret meafures for preferving the 
peace of Europe, by the firft partition treaty, yet he was fcnfible 
that the fuccefs of them, and the adherence of Lewis to the ftipu- 
lations he had made, muft depend upon the military force of Eng¬ 
land. This therefore was the principal obje< 3 : which he recom¬ 
mended to parliament, aflembled for the difpatch of bufinefs on the 
ninth of December one thoufand fix hundred and ninety-eight. 

The commons immediately voted, that all the land forces, exceed¬ 
ing feven thoufand, fliould be paid off and dilbanded ; a mcafurc 
not lefs mortifying to the king, than the language and arguments 
which accompanied every previous (jjebate conneded with it. His 
condud in maintaining an army, epntr^y to the refolutions of laft 
parliament, was feverely cenfured : his attachment to ..the Dutch; 
his frequent vifits to the continent; his prediledion tp a foreign in¬ 
tereft, were arraigned with bitternefs and acrimony. Intimidated by 
the violence of oppoiition, the friends of the king ftood fiient, and 
feemed to abandon him in the moment of extreme diftrefs. His 
minifters were afraid to propofe any fcheme of mitigation or com- 

Burnet, 1698. joorn. Commons, 17th December. 
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promifc. The cenforious fpirit of the debate was transfufed into ^ 5 .,^ 

the refolution which the commons adopted j and it was determined, --/ 

that the army fl\ould, for the future, confift entirely of his majefty’s 
natural-born fubjedls After an hard .ftruggle with pride and in¬ 
clination, the king alTumed a compofed countenance, and gave his 
confent in perfon to the bill for difbanding the army”. The 
thanks which he received from both houfes, for his acquicfcence in 


this meafure, encouraged him to prefer a modeft, but earneft applr 
cation to the commons, that fomc method might be devifed for re¬ 


taining the Dutch guards in his fcrvice This meflage only ferved 
to aggravate his mortification, and to enhance the triumph of op- 
pofition, by producing an addrefs, which, under the form of an 
admonition, obliquely upbraided the king with the breach of his pro- 
mife; for he was reminded of the words of his declaration, that all 


foreign troops fliould be fent back after the fettlement of the govern¬ 
ment The difLianding the army might be confidcred as a patriotic 
mcafiirc by ihofc who promoted it; but the refufal of any in¬ 
dulgence to the affeftions of the prince, when the objeft was na¬ 
tural and honourable, can only be imputed to the ftubbornnefs and 
afperity of fadion. The affront made a deep impreflion on his mind. 
Agitated at firfl: by vexation and refentment, he refolved to abandon 
the government of an ungrateful people, and to fpend the remaining 
part of his life in Holland. The entreaties of his friends, and the 
calm fuggeftions of reafon, rcflrained the didates of paffion, pro¬ 
duced a prudent fubmifiion- to neceffity, and faved the nation from 
confufion and anarchy 

The fears of thofe who agreed with the king, in thinking that The navy 
England was'too much expofed by the redudion of the army, were 
in fome meafure removed, by an augmentation of the naval eftablifli- 


” Journ. Commons, 17th December. Ibid, aotli March. 

*♦ Burnet, 169S. Letter of king William to HeinHus, 

Journ. Commons, 18th March, Hard. Col. vol. ii. p. 362. and note at bottom. 
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ment. Fifteen thoufahd f^aiiien wef6 voted for the fervlce of : the 
jear, and the fum of one million four hundred and eighty*four 

i 

Choufand pounds was granted, in (he coUrfe of this feihon) fbc the 
maintenance of the fleet, difbanding the army, and other expences 
of government **. This feilion of parliament ended on the fourth 
of May one thoufand fix hundred and ninety-nine. 

The many evidences of the declining influence of the whigs, 
which had lately occurred, induced the king to transfer a confiderable 
fhare of executive offices into the hands of the cories. The earl of 
Jerfey was made fccretary of ftate, in the room of the duke of 
Shrewfbury; the eart of Pembroke fucceeded the duke of Leeds as 
prefident of the council, and lord Lonfdale the earl of Pembroke as 
privy fcalj Mr. Montague, againft whom the tories difeovered great 
perfonal animofity, quitted the treafury, and was fucceeded as chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer by Mr. Smith, and as one of the lords of 
the treafury by Mr. Hill. This change of admihiftratlon did not 
anfwer the king’s expedation, by fmoothing the current of public 
bufincfs. The zeal of the whigs for his fervice abated upon every 
concefliou to their antagonifte, who grew more bold in oppofition 
from the profped of their approaching afcendency. 

The king met the fecond feffion of the fourth parliament on the 
fixteenth of November one thoufand fix- hundred and ninety-nine. 
He began his fpecch vpitH obferving, that their common intereft re¬ 
quired a farther provifion for the defence of the kingdom j and after 
recommending to the commons, to make good the deficiencies of the 
funds, and to difeharge the debts contrafled in the courfe of the war, 
he concluded with thefc words: “ Let us a£f with confidence in one 
** another^ which will not fail, by God’s blefling, to make me an 
** happy king, and you a great and flourilhing people,” 

However unexceptionable thefe expreffions, or the fentiment con¬ 
veyed by them, yet they were made a handle of cenfure and re- 

** Journ. Common*, i8th February, and March, Apri', paffim. 
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proach agtinft the iniQiftry.„ The commops, under the name ‘C H X ». 
of an addreft to the king, prefcntcd a remonarancc, complain- vJSIfL. 
ing that it waa their misfortune, that, after the ample provifion *^'*^®*’ 
made for his feCuritjr, any miftruft of their affections ihould fuln- 


fift; and that it would conduce to continuance and ^abti/bment 
of their mutual confidence^ if he would fliew marks of dilpleafure to. 
wards all who milreprefented their proceedings This was a pre¬ 
lude to a more open and dired attack upon adminiftration; with a 
view to which all the meafures of oppofition, in the courfe of this 
feffion, were concerted. 


Their firft attempt was founded upon a charge againd captain Kid, Meafures of, 
who, having been difpatched by miniftry to fupprefs the pirates ®d agai^ft 
upon the American coafts, betrayed his truft, and, to the dilgrace 
of his employers, committed various piracies upon the English and 
foreign (hips in the Eaft Indies. The duke of 3 hrewfbury, the 
earls of Romney and Oxford,*'lord Somers, and fir Edward Harrifon, 
had agreed to advance contributions for fitting out Kid, under the 
condition of receiving an adequate proportion of the profits arifing 
from the captures of piratical fliips. Partners in his fuccefs, a fpe- 
cious opportunity prefented ilfelf to the enemies of adminiftration, 
for conjoining them in that guilt, of which he was now con- 
vidlcd The atrocity of the crime, without rclpedl to evidence, 
contributed to blacken the reputation of thofe to whom it was im¬ 
puted. lb accomplifti their public difgrace, it was moved in the 
houfe of commons, that the letters patent, granted to the earl of 
Belmont and others for piratical goods, were dilhonourable to the 
king, againft the law of nations, and the ftatutes of England, invafivc 
of property, and deftruflive of commerce As it appeared, upon 


Journ. Commons, 1 ft December. niftry. He wa» feat to England, tried, con- 

Kid was apprehended, upon lu^return to demiied, and executed. 

New England, by the earl of Belmont, go- Joum. Commons, 4th Dec. TindaJ, 
vernor of New York, who had been chiefly vol.iv. p. *3. State Traits, T.W. vol. iu. 
IniUumental in recommending liim to the mi- p. 240. 


invefti- 
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^ Xljf i^veftlgation, that Kid had been recommended to miniftry, by the 
* ftrongeft atteftations of his integrity, and of capacity for the bufmefs 

intruHed to him,' and as the commiHion granted to him run in the 
common form, the motion was rejeded by a great majority. 

Motions, in the fame fpirit of afperity and party refentment, for 
addrefling his majefty to difmifs bifliop Burnet from being preceptor 
to the duke of Glouceftcr j and to remove lord Somers from his 
prefenee and counfels for ever, were only the occafion of frefli difap- 
pointment to the tories **. 

and perfon- Other meafures of oppofition, more diredly levelled againft. the 

ajJv againlt y ^ o 

die king. perfon and inclinations of the fovereign, met with better fuccefs, 
and increafed the popularity and triumph of the party which moved 
them. 

Ueduftionof Thc confolation which the king derived laft feifion from the aug- 
d*tiu\y. mentation of the navy, in compenfation for the reduction of the 
army, was now denied him; and when the fupplies for the fervice 
of the year were granted, only feven thoufand feamen w^ere voted 
Relocation Blit the affair which moft deeply afiedfed the king, was an atJf for 
grants rcfuming the Irifh forfeitures'**. His right to difpofc of them 
Jieland. jjqj Q^ly ovcrrulcd, but his honour was wounded, by the rc*- 

jedion of a claufe for referving a third part of them to be be¬ 
llowed by him, as the reward of eminent fervices to tlie nation. In 
order more effedually to prevent any oppofition to this bill in 


** Journ. Commons, 13th Dec. loth April. 

Ibid. *ift December. 

*♦ With a view to this meafure, commir- 
lioners had been appointed, in the preceding 
feflion, to inquire into the value of the Iriib 
forf'eituics, and had reported them to amount 
to one million and half; though, upon farther 
inveiligaiion, it appeared that they were greatly 
over-rated. Journ. Commons, 15th Dec. 
Tindal, vol. iv. p. 27. 

Jn anfwer to the objeflion againlt the bill, 
from its encroachment upon prerogative, it 
Vvas urged, that his majcAy had alTurcd both 


houfes, Jan. 1691, that he would not make 
any grant of the forfeited lands in Ireland, 
till there fliould be an opportunity of fettling 
that matter in parliament. Although the 
Icing’s friends infilled that he was not guilty 
of any breach of promife, bccaiife that par¬ 
liament had omitted many opportunities of 
fettling this bufmefs; yet others were of opi¬ 
nion, that hepuglit not to have taken any Aep 
in thc difpofal of the forfeitures, without the 
confent of a liiture parUament. Ralph, vol. ii. 
p. 841. 
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tlie houfc of lords, it was confolidated with that of the fupply for^^ HAP. 
the fleet and army, and fcnt to the upper houfe at a late day of the ' 

fcfllon Prom thelc conflderations, the king, though with reluq- 
tance, found it expedient to reftrain the oppofition which it encoun¬ 
tered, from motives of perfbnal refpeQ to him; and confirmed it by 
his aflfent on the twenty-third of May. 

The cuftomary licence of political aflbeiations allows to every 
party, when it happens to be in oppofition, a certain latitude in 


waywardnefs and contention, which it may indulge, without lofing 
all credit for integrity and patriotifm. If the meafures, purfued in 


the courfe of this feffion, had been intended to produce no other 
cfie<fl, than to thwart the inclinatioas of the king, and to undermine 
the credit of his minifters, though perhaps in fome inftanccs they 


were neither ftridly juft nor expedient, yet would they not have 
brought upon the authors of them any deeper ftain, than what is 
contraded almoft by every party fretted with deprefiion and difap- 
pointment. But when the violence of oppofition precipitated them 
into a meafure, which breathed the fpirit of perfecution, and entailed 
a lading difgrace upon the Britifh legiflature, it cannot be recited, 
by any friend to liberty and his country, without unaiFeded detefta- 
tion and abhorrence. Ifcch was the fpirit and tendency of a bill. Severe .ift 
now introduced into the houfe of commons for preventing the growth m.'tn catbo- 
of popery. It required, that all perfons, educated in the Roman 
catholic religion or fufpeded to be of it, who fucceeded to any eftate, 

(hould take the oaths of allegiance and fupremacy, and the teft, as 
fooii as they arrived at the age of eighteen ; and if they did not, 
their eftates were to devolve to the next proteftant heir.* All popilh 
priefts were to be banifhed, and adjudged to perpetual imprifonment 
if they fhonld again return into England j and the reward of one 
hundred pounds was to be allowed to fuch perfons as fliould difeover 
and convidl any of them 


Journ. Commons, 7th March, 2d Apiil. 
Jflurn. Lords, 4tli AprH. Iiords’ Debates, 
vol. ii. p. 15* 

3 


** Journ. Commons, 7th February; I2th 
and J4th March. Journ. Lords, iSth March. 
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^ unfortunate coincidence of circumftanccs united perfons, of dif- 

V -,——> fercrit parties and fentiments, in the fupport of tliis bill: it pafl'ed 
^ uiianinioullv" in tlie houfe of coniinons, aujl by a great majority in 
l!io houfe of lords. The return of m:’ny Roman catholic priefts 
into England, after the peace of Ryfwick, and their imprudence, by 
appearing iii public and attempting convcrfions, excited a jcaloufy 
cf the king’s having fccretly couiented to indulgences, inconhftent 
with the fafely of the proteftunt religion. An apprehenfion of the 
growth of popery generally prev^ailed j and feemed to derive con- 
hrmation fiom liids, fet forth in a petition to the commons, by the 
clergy of Lancafter, praying, that fome effc(£tual method might be 
ufed for preventing the infoleiit behaviour and attempts of popifli 
priefls The influence of Roman catholic proprietors, in the courfc 
of the late elc*Slions, had infufed a rancour into the breafts of indivi¬ 
duals, againft whom it had been exerted, which now difeharged 
itfelf under the mafle of religious zeal. There were a great 
many perfons, in both houfes, too much difpofed to efpoufe every 
mcafure calculated to increafe the uneafinefs, and injure the reputa- 
' tion, of thekijng; and to fuch bafe purpofes this bill appeared ex¬ 
cellently adapted. From the warm and ftcady attachment of Wil¬ 
liam to the principles of toleration, they^ere perfuaded that he 
never would confent to a mcafure founded in bigotry, and fraught 
with oppreflion. But ihouhl it be obftruded by him, his prin¬ 
ciples would be brought under fufpicion ; and he muft forego, all the 
merit he had acquired as the fdviour and guardian of the protellaut 
religion. 

Rf-flfaicf.*. 'I'he emhaVrafled fituationof the king, the malignity of his enemies, 
and the dcpicflion of his Ijdrits, all furniflbed matter of apology for 
his acquiefeing in this bill. But there is not any perfon, moved by a 
juft refpe<ft for his memory, and the honour of Britain, who can hefi- 
tate to fay what he would have wiftied him to have done, in this hard 
coiiflidt between expediency and virtue. Fiatf'he firmly withftood the 

]i.urii. Commons, 7tii Ffb.; i2th and 14th March. Journ. Lords, 18th March. Burnet. 
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fpirit of perfecution, at the hazard of his repofe and his crown, 

ufmg his negative to prevent a meafurc fo cruel to individuals, and^*Cr^N^^ 

fo reproachful to the legiflature, he would have attained a luftre of 

charaifler, which, though intercepted by the prejudices of the times, 

muft have been more permanent, than that which is acquired by the 

moll brilliant atchievements of the general, or the ablefl; negocia- 

tions of the ftatefinan 

The intereft of the whigs, it has been obferved, had been de¬ 
clining iince the end of the war, and the king had been per- 
fuaded to bring many of the tories into oilice after the adjournment 
of parliament. From the general tenor of the meafures purfued in 
the courfc of the fccond feflion, it did not appear, that adminiftra- 
tinii had acquired any acceflion of vigour, or the king any addi¬ 
tional influence, from the experiment fo' far as it extended. The 
tories now found a favourable opportunity for pufliing their preten- ^^drefs .-nd 

. infinuaiion of 

fions to the exclufivc poflTeflTion of miniftcnal offices. Though the the tories for 
refumption of the Iriffi forfeitures, in the firfl inftance, infiinged Sn'icfmg 
the influence and w^ounded the honour of the king, yet the intcrefl: 
of particular members of adminiftration was alfo deeply affeded by 
it, and other meafures of oppofition were dire£lly levelled againft 
the leaders of the whigS. Lord Somers was particularly the ohjefft 
of refentment, and often attacked by the motions of the tories in 
the honfe of commons*’. Ilcnce it wasplaufible to aferibe the con¬ 
tentious oppofition, of which the king complained, to an averfioii 
for his minifters, and to reprefent to him, that if he could be pre- 

4* It is truly hmcnt.-iWc to obferve, liow. defended it, not only on the grounds of Cf- 
much the fpirit of paity often coiuradifls the pediency, but juftice, Burnet. 1699. 
pure decifions of cool judgment, and ccun- ■*'’ Lord Somers had attiafted ilie pcifoiu] 
terafts the generous feelings of the heart, refentment of the toiies more than any of l.i- 
Bifliop Butnet, who glories in being the friend partners in adininillraibn, becaufe he had aJ- 
of toleration, and who, as often as he has oc- vifed the king to turn out of the coraniiflion oi 
cafion to deliver his fentiments upon that fub- tlie peace thofe perfon«, who refufed to fign :hr 
jefl, att.ains to an elevation of mind fuperior aiTociatlon occafioned by ilic confpiracy ag.nnft 
to ^le age in which he lived, yet, i» the dif- him in ihq year 169G. Many of the tonct, 
cuffion of this bill in the boufc of lords, he were excluded and the diiront rs brought in. 

3X2 vailed 
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Aailetl upon to difmifs them, his affairs would be carried on with 
fnioothiiefs and fuccefs The tories were fortunate in urging thefc 
reprefentations by fuch agents, as, from their private connexions and 
political interefts, entered into them with zeal; while their perfonal 
favour with the king difpofed him to liften to them with a fivour- 
able ear. The earl of Albemarle, the earl of Jerfey, brother to 
lady Orkney, and lord Sunderland, who made all parlies by turns 
the dupes of his intrigues, concurred with the tories to bend the 
inclinations of the king- to a change of adminiftration 

Their afliduous application, Under the pretext of anxiety for his 
intereft, brought the king, after much agitation, to adopt the refo- 
lution of removing lord Somers from his councils. No minifter, in 
the w^hole courfe of his reign, ferved him with more invariable 
attachment, and with greater ■ ability ‘ and faithfulnefs, than lord 
Somers had done. A grateful fenfe of his fervices made the king 
defirous of difmiffing him in the moft delicate manner, and of 
making his retirement appear to be the efre<Sf of his own choice. 
A manly refped to his reputation, fortified by integrity, as ■well as 
a regard to the intereft of his party, rendered him obftinate againft 
repeated importunities to confent to a voluntary refignation, left it 
fhould be imputed to the impulfe of fear, or the confeioufnefs of 
guilt. Lord Jerfey was at length fent to him to demand the feals, 
and they were furrendered with complacency into his hands. Wil¬ 
liam afterwards difeovered great compunction for this facrifice, which 
he made to gratify a party, and lamented it at the clofe of his 
life 

The removal of Somers was all the tories could obtain before the 
king’s departure to Holland. He was probably ftill determined to 
adhere to his plan, of mixing parties, and of maintaining the fupe- 
riority of the whigs. Two events occurred, during the reccfs'of 

Burnet, 1700. Hardmek’s Colle£)ion, vol. ii. p. 439. Cunningham’s 

Hiftory, voF. i. p. 183. ’* Ibid, p. zjz. 
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parliament, which introduced a material change into the political 
ftate of England, and rendered it expedient, If not necefiary, to 
throw the adminiftration entirely into the hands of the lories. 

By the death of the duke of Gloucefter, the proteftant intereft 
was expofed to new dangers; for as he was the laft proteftant heir 
in the a£t of fettlement, fo his relation to the exiled family, his 
birth within the kingdom, and his talents, which were promifing, 
united the attachment of every party, and enfured his peaceable 
acceflion, at fome future day, to the throne of England. To thof^ 
who difintereftedly confulted the fafety of the conftirution, it ap¬ 
peared of the higheft importance, that the entail of the crown 
fliould be- extended in the proteftant line, and that this Ihould be 
done without lofs of time, before the affedions of the people began 
to fix upon another fucceflbf, or fuch political confederacies to be 
formed, as might afterwards prove too ftubborn to yield to the 
authority of a ftatute, or the true welfare of the nation. Such an* 
extenfion of the adt of fettlement was agreeable to the principles of 
the whigs, and was their profefled defire. It was impoflible for 
them to withhold their concurrence with it, when it ihould come 
under the difeuflion of parliament, without being for ever infamous 
for inconfiftency and treachery. Though an oppofition to the^ro- 
teftant fucceffion might have been expeded from the tories out of 
power, the whigs feem to have been juftly entitled to thc-honour of 
condudling a political tranfadion, which was confonaht to their prin¬ 
ciples, and necefiary to the prefervatlon of that fabric of government 
which they had erefted. There is reafon, however, to believe, that 
the whigs, who were barely a match for the tories in anyqueftionaffedl- 
ing their political competition, would never have been able to carry a 
mcafure of the higheft national confequence, in oppofition to their anta- 
gonifts feconded by the republican party, which wifhed tliat the fuc- 
ceflion might remain indeterminate and controverted. For breaking the 
joint force of the tories and republicai^, no expedient feemed more 

eficcftual, 
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efFedual, than to devolve the reins of government into the hands of 
the former. Whatever meafures their prejudices might incline them 
to purfue, yet, when they came into office, the patronifing the 
proteftant fuccelfion would be found ncceflary to gratify the defiie 
of the nation, and to retain the power they had acquired. 

A change in foreign politics co-operated, with domeftic events, to 
render the prefent ftate of England eminently critical, and to re¬ 
commend the plan of conciliating that party, which might be 
expeded to thwart the progrefs of the moft urgent bufinefs. The 
death of the king of Spain could not fail, in one way or other, to 
increafe the power of France. The onlyqueftion was, What might 
be the moft eftedual method of rendering it as little as poflible con¬ 
ducive to that efFed ? Defpairing of hie ability to reftrain the ambi¬ 
tion of Lewis by the awe of war, in the prefent temper of the 
Engliff), William had entered into a treaty for dividing the territo¬ 
ries of the Spanifh monarch in fuch a manner, as feemed moft 
effedual to diminifti the advantages, accruing to France from his 
demife. To this treaty the principal members of the whig admi- 
niftration had been privy, and it was intended by the tories to render 
it the bafts of their crimination But under wliat colour of argu- 
men^(:ould this be done ?—not, furely, becaufe it had yielded too 
little to France. Such a charge would have been an outrage to the 
prejudices of the people, and would have redounded upon tliofc 
who brought it forward. It was aflerted, that it had yielded too 
much; that the king and his miniftfirs had been over-reached by 
Lewis; and that the intereft of the empire, of the States, and of 
England, were betrayed. 

The jund;ure of events gave new force to th|fc objefllons, and 
put to the left the fincerity of the perfons who ur^ed them. The 
king of Spain died, and left a w’ill, bequeathing his whole domi¬ 
nions to the duke of Anjou, fecond fon of the Dauphin. By 


Scft Chapter XX. 
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Jicccpting the will In behalf of his grandfon, Lewis difl'olvetl the 
reftriaions to which he had confented by the partition treaty. Thole, 
who had cenfurcd the treaty, could not confiftently contend for 


bringing him back to the performance of engagements contraded by 
it, and far Icfs could they acquiefee in the tranfeendent and more 


dangerous augmentation of power, transferred to him by the tefta- 
ment of Charles. 


It was evident, that, if the of thefe arguments were pur- 
fued, they mufl terminate in demands and propofals, which could 
not be obtained by the influence of negociation, or any bloodlefs 
means of coercion. Though the king was convinced, in his own 
mind, of the inevitable ncceflity of a war with France, in order to 
eftablifli fuch limitations of her power as were eflfential to the inde¬ 
pendence of Europe, yet he- wifhed that the motion for it might 
originate with his people, and receive the approbation of every 
party. As a war, carried on xvith unanimity, could alone anfwer 
the purpofe for which it w'as undertaken, fo it was only by aflign- 
ing to the tories the principal departments of adminiftration, that he 
could hope to accomplifli this objeft. The confiderations and cir- 
cumftanccs recited fully explain the motives, which induced the 
king to prefer tlic tories after the fecond feflion of his fourth par¬ 
liament. 


The firft mcafure he adopted, by the advice of his new minifters, DifiMutlon of 
was a diflblution of parliament, by which they hoped to obtain 
fucli a majority of the reprefentatives as would give liability to their 
victory over the whigs **. 


*'■ Before the meeting of the next parlla- lord Rocheller, lord licutenrnt of Ireland, 
ment, lord Tankcrvillc was .made privy fcAl; The laft of thefe had now a git.at fvvay ovci 
iir Charles Hedges, fecretary of ftate; lord the counfeli of the king. 

Godolpliin, firft lord of the treafury; and 
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Ex pi stations of Lewis from the Succejfton of Spain,—fcrejeen with Jnxiefy 
by the Confederates.—Cireumftances which inclined Lewis and U'illiam to 
enter into L'reaty.—Firjl Partition Treaty,—proves abortive by the Death 
of the elebloral Prince of Bavaria.——Second Partition Ticaty,-—General 
Indignation in Spain upon hearing of the Partition 'Treaty.—The Sentiments 
and JViJhes of that Nation become more favourable to Lewis.—Death and 
Will of the King of Spain.—The French King accepts the JFillhis 
Reafons for it.—He takes Menfures for ejlablijhing his Crandjon on the 
Throne of Spain.—The fifth Parliament meets.—The Whigs and the 
Tories reciprocally upbraid each other with Corruption.—Emharrajfment of 
William.—“Events favourable to his political Defigns.—A Letter from 
Lord Melfort communicated to Parliament.—EffeSls of it upon the Temper 
of the Peoplcy and upon the Parliament,—Extenfion of the A£t of Settle¬ 
ment. — Objervations.—The Partition Treaty unpopulary—and cenjiired by 
both Houjes of Parliament. — Violencey—and Partiality of the Commons in 
their Proceedings with re/pebl to the Partition Treaty.—The Lords offended 
at the Commons.—The People offended.—Kentijh Petition.—Parliament 
prorogued .— William acknowledges the King of Spain.—Reafons for his 
doing fo.—Refolutions of the Commons favourable to the King's Views.— 
The Nation impatient for War.—The King makes Preparation for it ,— 
The grand Alliance.—The Heat and Emulation of Parties render the 
People more anxious for War.—Death of 'fames.—His Son acknowledged 
by the French Kingy—which is rejented by every Party in Englandy—and 
fatal to the Hopes of the Pretender.—Reafons for the King changing bis 
Minifters and calling a new Parliament.—The fixth Parliament of William 
meets.—Supplies granted.—Bills for attainting and abjuring the Pretender, 
—Viciffttudis in the political Sentiments of the Nation fince the Peace of 
Ryfwick.—The Wijhes of the King gratified.—His Death, 

CHAP. TTAVING mentioned the partition treaty, it becomes necefTary 
-^-1 _y JL JL to give a more circumftantial account of that tranfadion, not 
only to fupport the obfervations already made, but to explain the 

7 roeafurcs 
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mcafures referring to it, which form fo confiderable a part of the 
hiftory of the fuccecding parliament. 

We have already feen, that the exorbitant ambition of Lewis was ExptattioDs 
the caufe of alarm to all the princes of Europe, and the motive of 
their union in the league of Aufpburgh. The undifguifed efforts of Spain, 
tliat ambition upon the provinces of Spain, Holland, and the 
empire, excited indignation and refiftance, which difappointed his 
fiiccefs. The extenfion of power and territoiy, which he expedted 
to derive from the Spanifli fucceflion, carried a more threatening 
afpctll; to the liberties of Europe, not only on account of the fupe- 
lior magnitude of the object, but alfo on account of its being pal¬ 
liated with the fpecious colours of natural right and juftice. The 
lauguilhvng health of Charles the fecond of Spain portended a fhort 
life, and cut off every hope of heirs from his body. The Dauphin, 
who was the fon of Maria Terefa, eldeft daughter of Philip the 
fourth, flood firft in the claim of lineal fucceflion to the throne .of 
Spain, upon the failure of male iffue. By the folemn renunciation 
of Maria Terefa, and of her hiifband Lewis the fourteenth, ratified 
in the parliament of Paris, and by the teftament of Philip the 
fourth, the fucceflion of their iffue to the kingdom of Spain was fet 
afide *. By thefe feveral deeds the defeendants of Margaret, daughter 
of Philip the fourtli by a fecond marriage, were eflabliflied the law¬ 
ful heirs of the crown and dominions of Spain. Margaret was 
married to the emperor Leopold, by whom fhi? had a .daughter, 
who was the wife of the eledior of Bavaria j fo that the princefs, 
and the eledoral prince her fon, on the failure of iffue in Charles 
the fecond, according to the will of Philip, and the renunciation of 
Lewis, were the immediate heirs- of the crown of Spain. The 

• Variations de la Monarchie Franjolfe, Philip IV. wi* ruggefted by Mazarene, as a 
tom. iv. p- 2>6. 217. NotwithHanding Lewis fafer and more certain me^od of gratifying 
XIV. having abjured all claim to the Spanllh his ambition, than war, or an open invafio* 
facceffion, yet it is afferced, that hi# affbaions of the territories of Spain, which would have 
were early diredlcd towards that objeft, and alarmed all Europe. Cunningham, voJ. i. 
that his marriage with the eldeft daughter of p. 4, 
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^ emperor flood next to his daughter and grandfon upon the riglit of 
confanguinity to the royal family *. 

As the claim of fucceflion, founded on lineal defeent, is the mod 
obvious and natural, and as Lewis was not likely, notwichftanding 
his oath, to part with fuch an effeilual inftrument for aggran- 
difing his family, the members of the confederacy looked for¬ 
ward with anxious forebodings to the death of Charles. From his 
declining health, that event was expc£led to happen during the con¬ 
tinuance of the war j and it was hoped, that the united force of the 
confederate powers, in the feene and habit of a<ftion, would over¬ 
awe Lewis, atid prevent his violating the will of his fatlicr-in law, 
and his own engagements. The dread of his ambition, if the 


Circum- 
ftances which 
inclined 
Lewis and 
William to 
enter into 
treaty. 


•Spanilh fucceflion fliould open, after the powers intcrefled in oppo- 
fing him were feparated and difarmed, rendered the emperor more 
backward in confenting to the peace of Ryfwick ; nor can \vc fup- 
pofe, that the king of England, the States, and the princes of 
Germany, were indifferent to an event of fuch general importance 
to Europe 

However afpiring and faithlefs the French king might be, and 
however fpecious his claim of fucceflion to an ancient and cxtcnlive 
kingdom, yet the jealoufy of the European princes, and the condi¬ 
tion of his own fubjeiSls, impoveriflied and depopulated by the late 
war, raifed infuperable obftrudlions to his hopes of obtaining, for 
his own family, the entire power, and the undivided property, of 
the Spanifh monarchy. On the other fide, William, well aware of 
the ufurping fpirit of his rival and deliroiis to prevent the fmallefl: 
increafe of his power, was fecretly mortified, upon finding himself 
incapable of ading agreeably to the wifhes of his heart, and the 
didates of found pplicy. From his late experience of the temper 
of the Englifh nation, from the precipitancy with which all parties 
demanded the redudion of the army, and their growing averfion 


* Torcy, vol. i. 1697. 
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to foreign connexions, he could entertain but little prOfpeft of 
lorniing immediate alliances upon the continent* or of obtainingi 
from his parliament, fupplies of money and troops for maintaining a 
fuccefbful oppofition to the preteniions of Lewis^ upon the event of 
a vacancy in the throne of Spain*, 

From the influence of thefe circumftances and motives, two 
princes, of oppofite intcrefts and affedtions, were moulded into the 
temper of concelTion and treaty. It was expedient for William to 
conient to the augmentation of the power of France in a certain 


♦ The fallowing cvprcflions iiv William’s 
It lift ■; to the pcnficmaiy Heinlius, ftrongly in- 
ilit.aru lus appreheiiAons of the ambition of 
his une.ifiiiffs from the prefent temper 
of the FngHni, anti his motives and views for 
entering into the partition treaty. 

“ I hiid your thoughts entirely occupied 
" with the great ftorm which Teems to hang 
“ over our hcad«, by the likelihood of the 
“ king of Spain’s death. I think you per- 
“ fedUy comprehend this aftair, nnd I ihould 
“ conform myfelf alfo thereto. 1 only with 
“ my power was fuch as that 1 could properly 
** fecond your hearty fentiments. As far as 1 
“ tan penetrate into the opinions of moll 
" people here, there feems fo great an aver- 
“ lion to fall again into war at prefent, that, 
“ fliould Fiance make any kind of plaufib'e 
“ p.oi'ofals of accommodation, they will here 
“ be inclined to accept them, without ^n- 
“ fidciing much the fccurity of them ; fo fnat, 

* ‘ in cafe a nuar is U bt the upjhot of this buji- 
“ nef, 1 muji tribe rny meafuresfo as to bring tfs^ 
“ tuvioH iHjuifiblj into It," Lord Hardwicke's 
L’ollcdlion of State Papers, vol. ii. p. 340. 

<• 1 find people begin here more and more 
" to fear the death of the king of Spain, 

“ being perfuaded th.it it will draw on a war ; 

" to which tliey, in that cafe, feem refolvcd ; 

<■ but would contribute little or nothing ex- 
" cept to the marine, and leave the war by 
•• land to the republic and the other allies, 

“ which they would not carry through; 
though, on the other hand, 1 fee no iikelt- 
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hooJ of bringing the parliament to give men^ 
** fiifficient to keep fe tonfirierahlt a iorfy of troopt 
•' in the Spantjh Netherlands, as 1 had the le^ 
“ war ; anil without that 1 fee no pojjibility of 
" defending them.*' Ibid. p. 342. 

“ As the affair now Hands, 1 think,it lucky 
that we have no farther engagement with 
“ the emperor about the fuccolfion ; and it is 
‘f queftionable whether the grand alliance 
" fubfiAs or not; for I am much afraid, that, 
•* in cafe the king of Spain (hould now hap. 
“ pen to die fuddenly, we ihould be obliged 
<* to eame to an accommodation, us / do net fee 
'« how, in the prefiut fituatten, we Jhoutd foon 
" be able to put ourfelves in a eonditicii to with- 
** ft and the too great power France,” Ibid. 

P- 3 + 3 - 

” I confefs, that, every thing confidcred, 
'* it is very queftionable which alternative to 
*» chufe, and to negociate farther thereon; 

but this is beyond a doubt, that when thefe 
“ offers of France are public in England and 
“ Holland, it will be difficult to get them to 
“ confint to a war, .« cafe the king of Spain 
Jhottld happen to die new, fo that meafuret 
** mnft be taken in confequenct.” Ibid, p, 347, 
” Agreeably to this conftitution, it is im- 
“ polfiWe to get the parliament to confent to 
“ grant any money on an uncertainty, or for 
“ a future lime; fo that I can ddT nothing re. 
** lacive to that, and God knows whether 1 
*' fhall not be obliged to reduce more troops, 

“ conformably to the firft idea of pailia. 

“ ment." Ibid. 
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degree, that he might prevent the farther augmentation of it j it 
was the intereft of Lewis, to reftrain the fond propenflons of his 
ambitious fpirit, and to realife (pmewhat upon terms of compro- 
mife, rather than to hazard, not only, the lofs of new and fub- 
ftantial acquifitions, but the interruption of his domeftiq tranquil¬ 
lity, and the ruin of his native dominions, by the precarious fortune 
of war. 

In the fpirit of thefe arguments, general overtures, for a treaty 
about the fucceffion of the Spanilh empire, originated with the 
court of France, and were firft propofed by Meffrs. Pomponc and 
Torcy, in the name of their maftcr, to the earl of Portland, the 
Englilh ambaflador at Paris *. Count Tollard afterwards made pro- 
pofals on the fame fubjeft to king William, and Monfieur lionrepos 
to the States at the Hague, and even fpecified the particular condi¬ 
tions, upon which their mafter was difpofed to enter into a treaty for 
dividing the dominions of Spain *. When thefe were more fully 
digefted and reduced to form, the king communicated them to 
fecretary Vernon by the earl of Portland, and he wrote a letter 
with his own hand to lord Somers, dcfiring his opinion and advice 


f Hfirdwicke’s CoIIeflions. vol. ii. p. 33;. 
34 *- 

* From a critical perufal of the fcveral let¬ 
ters which were written by king William to 
Pcnfipnary Heinfius, upon the fubjeft of the 
partition treaty, it evidently appears, th.it tlie 
propol'al of it came from Lewis. Hardwiche’s 
Coiledions, vol. ii. p. 333 - 4 -S- 342* That 
William entered into it with diffidence, and 
proceeded with the molt cautious Aeps, and 
that he was well aware of the inconveniences 
ard d.ipgers which attended it; but that thefe 
wcic outweighed by a conviction of the im¬ 
portance of the advantages, which England 
and Holland would probably derive from it: 
that in no lUgc of the bufinefs was he ever 
furprifed or over-reached by the craftinefs of 
Lewis; a reproach, which feme of his friends, 
ignorant of the voucliers lately publillicd with 


refpeCt to th.at tranfaCticn, h.ive too h.a*tily 
admitted. Ibid. p. 339. line 12. p. 341. 
1 . ig. p. 361. I. 16, &c. To Turn up all, jn 
the concife and judicious remark of lord Haid- 
wicke, who has favoured the woild with the 
publication of thefe letters: “ Though the 
“ partition treaty ended unfortunately, and 
" difpleafed all parties, the difmterellcd and 
“■ upright intentions of king William, in pro- 
“ moting it, arc fufficiently apparent from 
“ thefe piipers. Strong fenfe, and an exten- 
" five view of the interefls of Europe, par- 
" ticulaily thofe of the countries he governed, 
'* am no Icfs difcerniblc, and will do honour 
" to the memory of a prince, who, with all 
“ his defc<5ts, deferves the veneration of ever y 
<< good Englilhni.m.” Hatdwiekc's Collec¬ 
tions, vbl. ii. p. 333. 


upon 
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upon the fubjeft of them. It is, however, material to obfcrve, that, -P 
as the treaty was figned in the name of William, before he received ——w 

lord Somers’s anfwer, this meafure could not be aicribed to the in- 
Huence of that nobleman, nor to thofe with whom he confulted 
upon his having received the king’s letter’. 

Though this treaty proved abortive, by the premature death of 
the eledoral prince of Bavaria, yet every motive, which induced the dcaihof the 
contracting powers to agree to it, ftill fubfifted, and derived addi- priiicc-oi BA- 
tiorial force from the political fituation of France and England. The a‘iy'cb.i69fj. 
vigilance and importunity of the queen of Spain, in fupport of the 
claim of her brother the emperor, operated, with vifiblc fuccefs, 
upon the temper and counfels of her hurt)and. While the Germans 
were admitted into Catalonia, that they might have the advantage 
of being upon the fpot when the throne of Spain (hould become 
vacant, the French ainbafTador was hardly permitted to converfe 
with tlie minifters upon bufinefs; and was coldly received by the 
nobility and attendants of the court. The ftrong difguft, entertained 
againft Lewis, was aggravated by the news of' the partition treaty, 
vvhl.h was a mortification to the feeling, and an infult to the autho¬ 
rity, of the Spanifli monarch. In fiich circumftances, it would have 
been in vain to have entered into competition with the emperor, for 
the favour of that court, or the future llicceflion to that kingdom *. 

At the fame period, the difeontents of the Englilh nation, the un- 


^ The treaty was figiicd on the loth of Span!(li monarchy fituated on the coaft of Tuf- 
Ajgull 1698. Lord Somers’s letter was dated cany, or the adjacent iflesj and likewife all 
on the 28th of Auguft. The fubjecl of tlie places on the French fide of the Pyrenees, or 
tio.ity was communicated by lord Somers to the other mountains of Navarre, Olava, Bif- 
the duke of Shrewibury, lord Orford, Mr. cay, on tlic other fide of the province of 
Moataguc, and Mr. Vernon; fo that lord Guipufcoa, fiiould be given to the daupliin. 
Somers’s letter, in anfwer to king William’-i, in confidcration of his right. That the crown 
may be confidcred as containing their joint of Spain, and all the other provinces bclong- 
fentiments. ing to it, (hould defeend to the electoral prince 

The principal articles of the firft partition of Bavaria, 
treaty were, that the kingdom of Naples and * Torcy, vol. i. 1698,] 

Sicily, vvuh all the places depending upon the 

popularity 
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■ popularity of the king, and the turbulent fpirit of hia parliamenf, 
were ftill increafmg. Not only the army, but the naval eAabliih- 
ment was reduced: The internal influence of the crown, and the 
pcribnal authority of William, were diminiflied by that freedom of 
fpeech, with which his condutSt and mcafures were cenfured by the 
oppofition in the houfe of commons ; while, in the courl'e of debates 
in both houfes, the name of Lewis l>egan to be introduced with great 
refpedl; and fome did not fcruple to declare it as ihcir opinion, that 
it was a matter of indilference to England, whether a French or 
German prince fliould fill the throne of Spain®. Whatever might 
be the cafe with regard to England, yet, certainly, with Holland 
the alternative was widely different; and her interefl:, as might 
be expe<n:ed, ftrongly influenced the refolutions and meafures of 
William. A fecond partition treaty was therefore fet on foot, foon 
after the death of the eledoral prince of Bavaria; and though re¬ 
tarded by the irrefolute, dilatory conduct of the emperor, who re¬ 
filled every invitation to have any part in it, was at laft figned by 
Lewis, William, and the States 

The French king, we may believe from the circumllances above 
mentioned, was no lefs fincere in this fecond treaty, than he had been 
in the firft. It was impoffible to render eftedual the fucceffion of 
the dauphin, or any of his family, in oppofition to the will of Philip 
the fourth, enforced by England, Holland, and the Empire. So 
anxious was Lewis to accomplifli this treaty, that he exprefl'cd great 


» Tindal, vol, iv. p. 65. 

This treaty was figned at London on the 
aift of February, and at the Hague 2;th 
March, 1700. By it the kingdom of Naples 
and Sicily was given to the dauphin, and alfo 
the iflands upon the Italian coafi belonging to 
Spain, the city and marquifateof Pinal, and 
the province of Guipufeoa. The duchies of 
Lorrain and Barr were alfo to be adjoined to 
the kingdom of France, for which the duke 
of Lorrain was to receive Milan. The arch. 
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duke Charles was to be heir to the kingdom 
of Spain and all the provinces belonging to it, 
out of, and in Europe, with the exceptions 
above mentioned. Three months were al¬ 
lowed for the emperor to accede to this treaty. 
The earneft defire of Lewis for obtaining Lor¬ 
rain, feems to have been the caufe of his con- 
fenting to raife a fon of tlie emperor to the 
throne of Spain. Hardwicke’s Col. vol. ii. 
p.366. 


impatience 
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impatience upon William’s delaying his fignaiurc; and, inftcad of ^ 
forming any feheme to over-reach him, was unenfy left he fliould 
recede from the terms already..^jagrecd to. It is true, at the fame 
time, that the former, familiarifed to double dealing, though he 
folicited this treaty v;ith the purpofe of adhering to it, wilhed to 
make it the iiiftrument of a feparation between England and Ger¬ 
many ; but this crafty defign did not efcape the alert penetration of 
William, who guarded againft it with the wifeft precaution After 
this treaty was figned, a combination of cireumftances reconciled the 
inclinations of the court and the people of Spain to the fucceftion of 
fon of France, and awakened the ambition of Lewis; while, at 
the fame time, they undoubtedly tended to extenuate, if not to re¬ 
move, the charge of his injuftice and treachery in departing from 
the tfeaty. 

I'he news of the fecond partition treaty excited a general indig- General h- 
nation among the Spaniards. The king w-as enraged at the con- slfiitiupm" 
tempt and indignity thrown upon him, by the interference of thofe 
piinces, wlib had prefumed to divide and parcel his dominions, as 
appeared moft convenient for themfelves, without his advice or par¬ 
ticipation. Every fubjedt of Spain felt the ftiame of confeious de¬ 
gradation, in the approaching maiming and breaking of that empire, 
of which he was a member. Under this impreflion, the claim, 
founded upon lineal defeent, became more ftriking and forcible, while 
wills and renunciations appeared violent infradioaa of the rights of 

'* The caution and penetration of William April i, 1698. Hardwicke’a Col. vol. ii. 
appc.ar from the following expreffions in his p. 33^. 

letters to Hcinfius : “ I am entirely of your opinion, that this 

“ The greateft hardfhip that appears to me '• intended anfwer of France is only, by inak- 
“ in this bufinefs, is, the little reliance to be •• ing the negociaiion public, to prefs us fo 
made on engagements with France; and " much the more to a conclufloii, without the 
her power will be thereby fo much the more “ emperor’s intervention; and that France’s 
“ confidcrable, that fhe will be at liberty to “ prefent objeft, according to my judgment, 

“ pay juft as much regard to the treaties as “ is to feparate us by that means from that 
“ may fuit her convenience, of which wc ” party.” Sept. 19, 1699. Ibid. p. 37S. 

“ have had but too much experience." 
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nature, and the rules of fucceHion adopted by every civilized flate. 
The prefervation of the balance of power, the only apology for the 
oUlcious intcrpofition of foreign ftates, was a principle too refined 
for popular apprehenfion; and the confcquences of it but little in- 
tcrcfling to thofe, who, however much the fecurity of other govern¬ 
ments might be advanced by the treaty, were themfelves to fink in 
the fcale of empire. Superiority of ftrength concurred, with the 
claim of right, to make the fubjedls of Spain wifh for the alliance of 
France j and in proportion as that power had been formidable when 
diredted againfl: them, it appeared a more defirabic fource of pro- 
tedlion, and the more capable of averting the difgrace and ruin, with 
which they were threatened. The guilt of Lewis, in being acceflary 
to this treaty, was alleviated by the moderation he difeovered, in 
controlling thofe ample claims which he was entitled to prefer, under 
the right of lineal inheritance, and by the rules of common jufticc. 
From fuch views, and the feelings which they excited, the refent- 

ment of Spain was gradually withdrawn from France, and transfeu ed 
_ • 
entirely to England and Holland 

In the mean while, the count Harrach, the ambaflador of the 
emperor at Madrid, talked of the partition treaty in a manner that 
was not lefs offenfive to the court, than as if the emperor had been 
adlually concerned in it. He complained of the injury done to the 
archduke, and announced threats of revenge, as if that prince had 
been already feated upon the throne of Spain **. The queen be¬ 
came now more cold and referved to the Germans; their intereft de¬ 
clined apace, and the merit, which the emperor expected to derive 
from keeping aloof from the treaty, was effaced by his confident and 
indelicate anticipation of the crown, and the haughty demeanour of 
his ambaffador. The overbearing manners of the Germans in Ca¬ 
talonia became every day more difgufting to the people; and, at 
lafi, excited a general averfion from any nearer alliance wdth a nation, 

** Torcy, vol. i. 1699. ** Ibiji, 


whofc 
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tvhofe infoicnce and oppreffion, it was to be feared, would grow in- ^ ^ A P. 

lA A* 

tolerable, fliould one of their princes be exalted to the throne, u———^ 

1700* 

The council, the nobility, the church, and the lawyers, at length all 
iililted in recommending a preference to the claim of France, as 
moll confonant to natural juftice, and moll likely to preferve the 
unity, the dignity, and the peace, of the Spaniili empire. The 
dillrefs of the king, arifing from bodily infirmity and difeafe, was 
daily iricrcafcd by the emotions of fear, anger, refentment, and the 
fiuduating refolutions of a weak and difturbed mind. It feemed 
impolfiblc, by any deftination of his dominions, to gratify all the 
dillcrcnt refentments which the treaty excited; and to unite the 
inclinations of his people, the defire of his queen, and the future 
glory of his dominions. He confulted theologians, civilians, the 
nearcll relations of the royal family j but ftill remained wavering 
and undetermined. A predominant fuperftition, augmented by the 
near and awful profpedl of death, difpofed him to indulge the hope 
of obtaining mental repofe, perhaps, of providing fome ftock of 
merit, by furrendering his will to the didates of the higheft facred 
authority. He confulted pope Innocent the Twelfth, who prudently 
gave his fandion to that deftination of the territories of Spain, which 
enfured approbation and fuccefs, from the fupport of all claflcs of 
men in that kingdom, and which was moft likely to enlarge his ec- 
clcliaftical domination Charles the Second of Spain made a will, and 
on the fecond of Odober one thoufand feven hundred, bequeathing of 
his whole dominions to the duke of Anjou, fecond fon of the Dau¬ 
phin, and died on the firft of November following. 

The king of France, with a prudifh indifference, affeded to hefi- 
tate about accepting the will, and at laft profefled to refer himfelf to 16th Nov. 
the uninfluenced advice of his council. Independent of fuch autho¬ 
rity, there were not wanting fpecious arguments for accepting it. The French 
and fuch as certainly rendered the condud of Lewis, in this affair, 

Torcy, vol. i. 1699, 1700. 
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more excufable, than if the foie alternative had been his adherence 
to the partition treaty. But this was not the cafe. The profefled 
object of the treaty was to maintain the balance of power among 
the weftern kingdoms of Europe; and to eftablifli their prefent 
peace and future independence. By a claufe in the king of Spain’s 
will, the treaty of partition was rendered inadequate to this end, 
unlefs it had obtained the concurrence of the emperor. For it was 
exprefsly provided, that, if the king of France declined to take ad¬ 
vantage of the will in behalf of his grandfon, the dominions of 
Spain, undivided, fhoiild defeend to the archduke Charles, the fc- 
cond fon of Leopold. As he had not acceded to the treaty, there 
was no bar to his claiming the benelit of the will to his family; and 
fuch a claim was incompatible with the plan and articles of the 
treaty. Tlie balance of power, it was obferved, would be overfet 
by fuch an addition of territory to the houfe of Auftria ; whereas 
it was allcrted, that it would not be moved by the fucoelTion of the 
duke of Anjou, whofe family, in the courfe of a few years, natu¬ 
ralized in Spain, would grow as indifferent to the peculiar intcrelts 
of France, as if not a drop of the blood of Bourbon had flowed in 
their veins. The queflion now alTumed a different form; it was 
not, whether the will of the king of Spain, or the partition treaty, 
Ihould take place? But it was, whether the archduke Charles, or the 
duke of Anjou, iliould fucceed to the crown and the entire empire of 
Spain ? None of the princes of Europe, except the king of Portugal 
and the duke of Lorrain, had acceded to the treaty; and therefore 
were not bound to enforce the obfervance of it, if the parties more 
immediately concerned Ihould difagree. Confidering the irrecon¬ 
cilable politics of the princes, nearly or .remotely interefted in the 
Spanilh fucceffion, war feemed to be unavoidable; and the only 
alternative, left to the choice of France, was, whether the would 
adhere to the will, aflifted by the whole force of Spain, in cafe it 
Ihould be controverted or oppofed by other powers; or, whether 
^ flie 
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flie would fight agaiiijd the emperor and Spain united, for, com¬ 
paratively, a fmall portion of territory. Thus, when the merits of 
the caufe were impartially difciified, it appeared, that there was will 
againft will; but the natural and inextinguilhable claim of hereditary 
right was entirely on the fide of France. Lewis even boafied of his 
moderation in renouncing the treaty, by which his own dominions 
would have been extended, rather than to occafion a war, which 
would involve all Europe in horror and defolation 
Such was the fubftance of the arguments and expoftulations con¬ 
tained in the memorials, tranfmitted by Lewis and his grandfon to 
the feveral courts of Europe. The emperor declared both againft 
the treaty and the will; the States General remonftrated againft the 
meafures taken by France, for carrying the will into execution; and 
declined, at firft, to acknowledge the duke of Anjou as king of Spain, 
under the pretext of confulting the feveral provinces and cities united 
with them. To the king of England alone, no immediate notifica¬ 
tion was made of the acceifion of the duke of Anjou to the throne 
of Spain, as if it had been intended to detach the States from his 
counfels, and to remove the opportunity of his interference, which 
they knew would prove adverfe to their wifties 

In the mean time, the preparations and meafures of the court of 
France, for cftabliftiing the duke of Anjou on the throne of Spain, 
were carried on with expedition and vigour, and became every day 
more formidable to their neighbours. The new king left France 
with a fplendid retinue, and entered into his dominions on the fourth 
of December one thoufand feven hundred. The troops of France were 
introduced into the Spanifh garrifons in the Netherlands and Italy; 
and her fleets were fent to Cadiz and the Weft Indies. Lewis entered 
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*’ Memorial for his Chrlllian Majcfty, 4th the defire of the new king of Spiin, who, in 
Dec. 1700. “Somers’s Colleftion, vol. viii. the zeal of his friendrtiip for James, had pro- 


p. 275. niifed that he never woujd acknowledge any 

Some hiilorians impute this omiflion to other king of England. Burnet, 1701. 
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into treaties with the king of Portugal, the duke of Savoy, the duke 
of Mantua, and feveral of the princes in Germany He chaftiled 
the Dutch for their indetermined conduct, by making prifoners of 
all their troops, which were ftationed in the garrifons of the Spanifh 
Netherlands Unprepared for war, while they were threatened 
with an immediate invafion by the united forces of two potent king¬ 
doms, the States were compelled to adopt the refolution of writing 
a letter to Lewis, acknowledging his grandfon king of Spain 

Such was the ftate of Europe at opening the fifth parliament of 
William, on the tenth day of February one thoufand feven hundred 
and one **. I have entered more minutely into the circumftances of 
the partition treaty, not only on account of its connexion with the 
interior policy of England at that period, but on account of its giving 
rife to a war, the moft extenfive and interefting; and producing po¬ 
litical aflbeiations, which ftill continue materially to affeiSt the con¬ 
dition of our own country, and of foreign ftates. 

The firft proceedings of parliament afforded matter of reciprocal 
invedive and crimination. The whigs were accufed of new in¬ 
ventions of bribery, and the grofleft ads of corruption ; while they 
complained, in their turn, that a partial majority overlooked evidence, 
which would have fixed the guilt, malicioufly imputed to them, upon 
their adverfaries; and, in order to exprefs their derifion of the af- 
feded purity of the tories, it was remarked, that fir Edward Sey- 


•7 Torcy, vol. i. 1700. 

•• The States, after the peace of Ryfwtck, 
were permitted to keep pofielfion of feme of 
the Spaniih towns in Flander5»Tor aconfiderable 
debt which the crown owed them. I’he king 
of France offered to the council of Spain to 
pay the money, that they might be freed from 
the Dutch troops- 

'* Cole, Burnet, 1701. 

** The commons made choice of Mr. Harley 
to be their fpeakcr, which was confidcred an 
evidence of his being entirely devoted to the in- 
terclls of (he tories. He was defeended from 


a family which had been eminent among the 
prefbyterians, was educated in that religion, 
and originally connefled with the whigs, who 
imputed his defertion to ambition, becaufe he 
thought he was not enough confidered by them. 
Tindal, vol.iv. p. 181. 

Mr. Harley acknowledges himfcif to have 
been originally a whig, and to have gone over 
to the tories, becaufe the whigs had deferted 
the principles which they profeiTed, and the 
tories h.ad alTumed them. Faults on both Sides. 
Somers’ ColleAions, vol.xv. p. 291. 


mour, 
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mour, who had himfcif fuperintcnded corruption under different 
princes, and in fucceeding parliaments, was now the moft active 
inftrument in expofing it; and received the thanks of the houfc for 
his fcrvices 

Some of the whig hiftorians have aflerted, that a defign was 
formed by the tories to open the bufinefs, in the houfe of commons, 
with an addrefs to the king, praying him to acknowledge the duke 
of Anjou as rightful king of Spain Diftruftful, however, of the 
information of party, we ought to found our opinions upon fads 
which cannot deceive. Relying upon them, we fhall find fomewhat 
to commend, ar.d enough to cenfure, in the condud of the tories, 
during this feflion of parliament, without adopting either the extra¬ 
vagant panegyrics of their friends, or the unfounded fufpicions fug- 
gefted by their antagonifts. Fortunate, however, they certainly were, 
in being placed at the helm of power, when they enjoyed the 
opportunity of profecuting mcafures, which effentially contributed 
to the profperity of their country, at that period, and in future 
ages; and which, perhaps, they could not have negleded, without 
lofing for ever all credit for fidelity and patriotifm. 

The king mentioned the death of the duke of Gloucefter in his 
fpeech to parliament, and recommended in general fuch meafiires as 
would be moft conducive to the intereft and fafety of England, the 
prefervation of the proteftant religion, and the peace of Europe* 
I’lie commons, in their addrefs to the throne, promifed to take fuch 
ineafures as might heft conduce to the objects recommended by his 
majefty. A divifion took place upon the article relative to the peace 
of Europe; but it was carried by a confiderable majority **. 

William had now a difficult part to ad. He was fecretly pro¬ 
voked at the violation of the partition treaty: he dreaded, more 
tlian ever, the enlargement of the power of France by the acceflion 
of the Spanifti monarchy; and he was perfuaded, that the only 

*' Ralph, vol. ii. p. 926. ** Barnet, Tindal. ** Journ. Commons, 14th Feb, 
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^ method of preventing this, was a new league between England, the 

Empire, and the States. To the few, to whom he could fafely im- 
bofom himfelf, he did not fcniple to exprefs his folicitude about ob¬ 
taining the confent of the Englifh parliament to a war But fuch 
was his experience of the humour of the nation, and his diftruft of 
every party, that an open declaration of his opinion would only have 
tended to obftruct his purpofe. He affe<Sted therefore, at this time, 
an indifference with refpedt to public meafures, rather difeouraging 
to his bell friends, who began to think, that indolence, increafmg with 
bodily infirmity, and the repeated affronts he had received from op- 
pofition, had at length wearied out his adive fpirit, and extinguifhed 
that patriotic flame, which had formerly figualized his charader 
and captivated the admiration of Europe”. The patriotic flame, 
though covered for a feafon, ftill burned with unabated ardour, and 
his adive fpirit, though reftrained by the didates of prudence, was 
ready to (how itfelf upon the firfl: opportunity of ufeful exertion. 
Events f.i- Having often experienced unexpeded viciffitudes of fortune, he 
ri^poiutcai trufted that forae happy incident might yet awaken a jcaloufy of 

dciiyrjs. France ; and, in the moft effedual manner, accomplilh thofe objeds, 

w'hich he believed to be moft conducive to the intereft of Europe. 
In this expedation he was not difappointed. By an event, which 
happened at the beginning of this feffion, the whole train of public 
meafures tended to pave the way for a new continental alliance; 
and by the death of James, which occurred in the courfc of a 
few months after, both the alliance and the war were carried into 

*♦ " It is the utmoft mortification to me in " incite them to vigour; but it is not becom- 
** this important affair, that I cannot aft with ** ing, as I cannot fet a good example, and I 

** the vigour which is rcquifitc, and fet a “ fear doing more harm than good; not being 

“ good example; but the republic mull do it, ** able to play any other game with thefe 

** and 1 will engage people here, by a prudent “ people, than engaging them impercep. 

“ conduft, by degrees, and without their per- ** tibly.” Extrafts from William’s Letter to 
« ceiving it.” Heinfius. Hardwicke’s Colleftions, vol. ii. 

<* If J followed my own inclination and p. 394, 395. 

•• opinion, 1 lliould have feat to ail courts, to Tindal, vol. iv. note, p> 320. 

effed. 
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efTed, by'the importunate, and almoft unanimous defire of the 
people of England* ^ 

The firft of thefe incidents now comes under our confideration, 
according to the exadi order of time. The fame day the king 
received the addrefs of the commons, he communicated, to both 
houfes of parliament, an intercepted letter from the earl of Melfort 
to his brother, the duke of Perth, which difeovered danger more 
imminent and alarming to England, than what was apprehended 
merely from the late increafe of the French power. Tlie earl of 
Melfort deferibes the preparations for war carrying forward in 
France, the ftrength of her fleet, and other circumftances, which 
rendered the prefent jundlure moft favourable for the reftoration of 
James. But, what above all made an impreflioii agreeably to the 
views of William, he mentions how much their hopes of fuccefs 
were chcriflied by the defencelefs ftate of England, and the delays 
and debates which muft take place, before flie could be in a con¬ 
dition to a£l:, if ftie had the'inclination to do it**. 

The fiibjecfl: of this letter fpread an immediate alarm among the 
people, excited a vigilant jcaloufy of the proceedings of parliament, 
and conftrained the rainifters to turn the courfe of their meafurcs 
towards war and foreign politics. Every delay in bufinefli, every 
debate, which appeared extraneous or prolix, was confidered as a 
progreffive fulfilment of the hopes exprefled by Melfort, and a com¬ 
pliance with that plan, which was carried on by a malignant faiSlion 
at home, in concert with the natural enemies of their country. Thefe 
apprehcnfions were the more confirmed by the rumour of a French 
plot; printed accounts of which were now hawked about in ther 
ftreets of all the moft confiderable towns in England , 

The French minifter, dc Torcy, complained lo lord Manchefter 
of thefe proceedings, as tending to engender animofity between the 
two kingdoms. This complaint produced an inveftigation of evi- 
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Journ. Commonsj 17th February. 


” Hillorians of the Times. 
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'dcnce, and terminated in confirming the authenticity of Melfort's 
letter; nor could the alarm v?hich it excited be allayed by the French 
king’s open dilavowal- of all connexion with Mclfort, and fending 
him into banilliraent **. 

The influence of thefe events was confpicuous in the refolutions 
of the commons, formed upon the confideration of a memorial 
tranfmitted by the States to king William. They now refolved to 
addrefs his majefty, that he would be plcafed to enter into fuch 
negociations, in concert with the States and other powers, as might 
efTe^lually conduce to the mutual fafety of England and Holland, 
and the prefervation of the peace of Europe **. The expreffions in 
the addrefs of the lords was ftill more favourable to his withes; for 
they defired him to enter into alliances with all the princes and 
States, who were willing to unite for the prefervation of the balance 
of Europe In confequence of thefe addretfes, propofals were 
tranfmitted, by the Englith and Dutch minifters, to the court of 
France, and rejeded on account of the extent of the demands con¬ 
tained in them”. 

The fame fortunate coincidence of external events operated in 
accomplilhing a meafure more dccifively and permanently conducive 
to the profperity of Britain, than the alliances into which flie was 
about to enter. The death of the duke of Glouceller imprelfed a 
general convidfion of the necelfity of extending the fucceflion of 
the crown in the proteftant line; and a fufpicion of the torics being 
averfe to that meafure increafed the public anxiety upon their being 
raifed to the adminiftration. While they were conftrained to gratify 
the carneft expedlation of the people by bringing in a bill for entail- 


•* Letters of Manchefter and Vernon. 

Journ. Commons. 20th February. 

Journ. Lords. 13th February. 

*' His chrlftian majefty was required to 
withdraw ail his troops within a fliort limited 
time from the Spanifh Netherlands, and not to 
be allowed afterwards to fend any thither; 


while it Ihould be permitted to the king of 
Great Britain, and the States General, to 
fend troops for the defence of the Netherlands 
whenever they- Ihould be lawfully required* 
This requifttion was complained of by the 
French court as unreafonable and partial. 
Tindal. vol. iv. 213. 216. 

ing 
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ing the crown upon the illuftrious houfe of Hanover, it was re- ^ P, 
marked by their antagonifts, that the reftriftions and conditions, ^ 

which they propofed, were calculated to fruftrate its fuccefs .**. As ^ ' 
the fettlement of the crown prefented the moft favourable opportu¬ 
nity for introducing new limitations upon the prerogative, by their 
merit and tendency, the intentions and fpirit of thofe who moved 
them inuft be tried. Some of them, undoubtedly, implied a cenfure 
upon the conduct of the king; the propriety of others has been 
afeertained, by the adoption of them at a later period, with the 
confent of eveiy party. There can be little doubt, but fuch oT 
the tories, as adhered to the interefts of the princefs Anne, gave 
their cordial fupport to the extenfion of the adl of fettlement. Her 
immediate fucceffion, on the demife of the king, was rendered more 
fecure by the fettlement of the crown upon a proteftant of foreign 
extradion, than if it had been left open to a rival j who, if entitled, 
or even likely to fucceed on the event of her death, might have 
urged the claim of being preferred to immediate poiTeflion upon tiie 
principles of expediency and jufticc 

In 


Burnet. Th^fc refliiflionj were, i. That 
whoever fhall hereafter come to the poffeflion 
of the crown of L'.ngland, lltall join in com- 
iiiuinon v\ith the church of England. 2. That 
if the crown fltould defeend to a peifon who was 
not a native of the kingdom, the nation Aiould 
not be obliged to engage in war for the de¬ 
fence of his foreign domiiiions, without confent 
of pailiament. 3. That he Qiould not go out 
of the dominions of England, Scotland, or 
Ireland, without confent of parliament. 4. 
That all matters relating to the government 
of the kingdom, cognizable in the privy 
council, fliould be tranfadicd there, and all 
refolutions taken thereupon Ihould be ilgned 
by fuch of the privy council as advifed and 
confented to the fame. 5. That no perfon 
born out of tlie kingdom fhould be cf the 
privy council, or a member of parliament, or 
enjoy any ofiice, or have any grants of lands 

4 


from the crown to htmrclf, or others In trul 
for him. 6. 7 ’hat no perfon, who enjoyed 
office or pciifion from die crown, Ihould be 
capable of feiving as a member of the houfe 
of commons. 7. That the judges ihould hold 
their places during good behaviour, but might 
be removed by .an addrefs from both houfes of 
parliament. 8. That no pardon under the 
great fcal be pleadable to an impeachment of 
thecommrns. Journ. Commons, izth March. 

The addrefs of William, in availing 
himfclf of the interell of the princefs Anne to 
bring about the fucceffion to the crown in the 
proteilant line, is thus deferibed by a con¬ 
temporary author: “ That he might prevail 
“ with the princefs Anne to agree to it, he 
'• was not difpleafed to hear a rumour fpread 
as if he was about to make a ccifion of the 
crown to another. He would alfo hold dif- 
courfe in public concjining James and his 
A “ fon. 
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In the meafures now recited, the lioufe of commons aded in con¬ 
formity to the inclinations of the court. Their caution, in not 
rufiiing precipitately into a continental war, and the bill of fuc- 
cellion, with a few of the reftridions annexed to it, certainly de- 
ferved the gratitude of the nation. They difeovered uncommon 
diligence and accuracy in their inquiries concerning the ftate of the 
revenue and public accounts, in fupporting the credit of the exche¬ 
quer, and in having recourfe to every fair plan of occonomy for 
relieving the burdens of the nation But their condudl and pro¬ 
ceedings, with rcfpedl: to the partition treaty, were marked with 
partiality, animofity, and perfonal pique, which brought difgrace 
upon themfelves, and retarded the moil important public bufinefs. 

I’he partition treaty was confidered, by the generality of tlie 
people, as departing from the fpirit of former alliances, as exhibiting 
a fervile complaifance to the French court, and as eminently contri¬ 
buting to the enlargement of that power which it had profefled to 
circumferibe. The fecrecy with which the king had conduded that 
bufinefs, though neceffary to its fuccefs, was likewife extremely 
olfenfive, as it feemed to denote a want of confidence in his Kngliili 
fubjeds. So far, both houfes proceeded, epon fpccious and popular 
grounds, to exprefs their difapprobation of it, and fuch was the 
fubftance of the arguments contained in their addrefles to the 
throne 

Though the partition treaty was, from its commencement to its 
conclufion, a meafure of the king’s own contrivance and diredion, 
yet, from a prudent accommodation to circumftances, he avoided 


*' fon, and inquire of thofc who came from 
“ abroad concerning the parts and peribn of 
« the boy, and whether he was not a pro- 
miflng youth. The princefs Anne hear- 
" ing of thefe things, and fearing left king 
William ftiould refign the kingdom, and 
** reftore it to king James and his fon, eafjy 
•• agreed with him about the fublUtution of 


** heirs; but this agreement was neceflary to ba 
“ kept fccrct, till the opinions of the members 
of parliament could be known.'* Cunning¬ 
ham, vol. I. p. 185. 

Journ. Commons, February, March, 
paflim. 

Journ. Lords, aotli; Journ. Commons, 
24th March. 


any 
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any interpofition to avert the cenfure with which it was threatened. ^ P. 

It is probable, that he was not difpleafed, fccretly, with that inconfift- - - - 

cncy into which the tories were running, by forming the moft vio- ' 
lent purpofes of refentment againfl: his former minifters, while, at 
the fame time, they were averfe to his darling mcafure of entering 
into a war with France. The crimination of the treaty was, by 
implication, an acknowledgment of the necellity of the war. Every 
argument, calculated to impeach the one, was, in efFe£t, an argu¬ 
ment for approving of the other; and there is no doubt, that the 
mcafures of the commons, though purfued to extremes which the 
king did not forefee, contributed to render a foreign war unavoid¬ 
able, even in the opinion of that party from which he dreaded an 
oppofition to it. 

But to return to the progrefs of thefe. Though both houfes con- Violence 
curred in exprefling their dilTatisfadion with the partition treaty, yet 
tlicir different motives for doing this foon appeared by their fubfe- 
quent meafures. The lords evidently had no farther defign, than to 
teftify their difapprobation of a meafure apparently ambiguous, of 
impolitic, in the apprehenfion of thofe, who were but partially in¬ 
formed with refpefl; to the grounds upon which it had proceeded, 
and to render fuch a difapprobation the bafis of more vigorous mea- 
furcs. The commons wanted to make their refblutions the inftru- 
ment of gratifying the pride and refentment of a party, of haraiT- 
ing the king, and difgracing the leafders of a whig adminiftration. 

The oppofition of the former was confined to the treaty, that of the 
latter was levelled againft the perfons who made it. Hence, in the and partia- 
courfe of the debates in the houfe of commons, the treaty was not commonsin 
only condemned, but the perfons who were acceflary to it were in- 
vcighed againft in the moft opprobrious language; and it was finally parmion *** 
refolved, that they ftiould be impeached of high crimes and miC- 
demeanors. The moft glaring partiality and impatient refentment, 
upon the very commencement of this bufmefs, conveyed an unfa- 

4 A 2 vourable 
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voiirable imprcffion of the party by which it was agitated. In the 
Jift of the impeached, the names of fome were omitted who were 
known to have been acceflary to the treaty, as much as any of 
thofe whofe names were inferted j but they had expiated their guilt 
by joining the party of the accufers Not fatbfied with a fair 
iiTue of their trials, the commons grafped at the anticipation of 
punifhment, and addrefled his majefty to remove the earl of Port¬ 
land, lord Somers, Halifax, and Orford, from his prefence and 
councils for ever The lords felt the honour and dignity of their 
order infringed by fuch a precipitate and violent attack upon fome 
of their members; they prefented an addrefs to the king, praying 
him not to pafs any cjpnfure againfl: them, till they were tried upon 
the impeachments depending in the lower houfe The fubfequent 
proceedings of the commons contributed ftill more to inflame the 
animofities already kindled between the two houfes. Lord He- 
verfliam, in a conference, had refleded upon the partiality of the 
commons, becaufc they had impeached fome, and not others, who had 
been guilty of the fame crimes. The commons voted, that he fliould 
be charged for reproaches refleding upon their honour and juftice; and 
that the lords fhould be defired to proceed againft him, and to infli<n: 
fuch punilhment as his high offence deferved They even feemed 
to encroach upon the judicial rights of the peers, by attempting to 
preferibe the time, the order, and other important regulations, re¬ 
lative to the trials of the impeached miniflers. Meffages palfed 
between the two houfes ; the queflions in dilpute were argued fully 


They rcfoivcd that the earl of Portland, vifing the treaty 1698; and yet fccrctary 
by negotiating and concluding the treaty of Vernon, and fir Jofeph Wtlliamfon, who were 
paitition, was guilty of a high crime and mif- privy to it, flood unimpeached. Anfwer of 
demeanor, and lodged an impeachment againft Lord Heverfham. Somers’ Col. vol. viii. 
him in the houfe of peers; and yet the carl of p. 384. 

Jerfey, fccrctary of ftatc and privy counfellor, journ. Commons, I5tli April, 

who figned the faid treaty, flood unimpeached, Journ. Lords, 1 6th April, 

and continued at the head of affairs. ^9 Journ. Commons, 13th, i6th, and zotli 

The lords Somers, Orford, and Montague, June. 

BOW lord Halifav, were impeached for ad- 

3 at 
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at leveral conferences; but the refult was, an obflinate adherente to C HA P. 

the principles and opinions which they had feverally adopted *. . * 

The lords, provoked by the obftinacy, tniblence, and dilatory prch- 
ceedings, of the commons, and convinced of the frivolous grounds 
of the charges of impeachment, Bxed a day for the trial of lord 
Orford. Upon the commons reprefenting, that, from the nature of 
the evidence, it would be moft proper to begin with the trial of 
Somers, the lords readily complied, and fixed an earlier day for 
it The commons, however, refufed to appear; the lords pro¬ 
ceeded in the trial, and acquitted Somers. The commons remon- 
ftrated ; the lords notwithftanding proceeded in the trial of lord 
Orford; and, finally, on the laft day of‘the felfion, difmifled the 
feveral impeachments, becaufe the commons-negleded to proceed in 
their charges 

The people did not remam indifferent fpedators during this The people 
period of warfare between the two houfes. ^ The fuccelllon of the 
duke of Anjoii to the dominions of Spain roufed their wonted 
jealoiify of France, and infpired them with fentiments and wiflies 
congenial with thofe of the king. The virulence of cenfure pointed 
againft him, in the courfe of the debates in the lower houfe, dif- 
gufted the fober-minded, and awakened compa/Iion j while it was 
but too obvious, from the perfonality witli which the impeachments 
were introduced, and the contention and acrimony with which they 
w'ere conduced, that they flowed from the narrow and vindidlive 
fpirit of fadllon. Public bufinefs was interrupted, and the great 
objedts defiled by the people were negledted. The impatience, 
excited by thefe impreflions, was boldly exprefled, in a petition Kentiih pcti- 
delivered to the houfe of commons, in the name of the gentlemen, J®" 


Journ. Commons, April and May, 
paflini. 

♦' Journ. Lords, 31ft May and 3d June, 
journ. Lords and Commons, 17:11 June; 
and jeurn. Lords, Z4.th June. 


Mr. Howe faid In parliament, that the 
king’s grants were fquandered aw.iy upon 
buffoons and harlots, and called the partition 
treaty a felonious treaty of tlirce thieves. 
Cunningham, vol. i. p. 20S. 


juftices 
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juflicesof peace» grand jury, and freeholders, of the county of Kent. 
The commons enraged^ voted the petition fcandalous and feditious, 
and refolved that the gentlemen who promoted it ^ould be taken 
into cuflqdy The indignation of the people became more fierce. 
A memorial, figned Legion, which was left in the chair of the 
fpeaker, charged the lower houfe with illiberal and unwarrantable 
practices, and branded the whole party of the tories with the moft 
dangerous principles and defigns. The embroiled ftate of the coin- 
m^ons with the people, as well as their dilagreement with the houfe 
of lords, obftruded all public bufinefs, and rendered it neceflary to 
prorogue the parliament. 

During the continuance of the feffion, William received a letter 
from the new king of Spain, intimating his acceflion; and, by the 
advice of the privy council, an anfwet was returned acknowledging 
his title. This tranfa^ion appeared not a little myfterious, at a time 
when William was forming meafures hoftile to the interefts of Philip, 
and- the commons were beginning to nyike conceffions favourable 
to their accomplifliment and fuccefs. Some have confidcred this as 
an afl: of political addrefs on the part of the king; that, by yield¬ 
ing this point to his council, he might procure a grateful return, 
and bring them, by gentle means, to enter into thofe alliances which 
he was projeding, with a defign to abridge the power of the houfe 
of Bourbon. Setting afide thefe views, we are at no lofs to per¬ 
ceive ftrong reafons, arifing from the fituation of foreign affairs, 
for yielding a temporary fan'dion to a breach of the partition treaty. 
In order to maintain the acquifition of the Spanifh empire to his 
grandfori, it appeared to Lewis an objed of the firft importance to 
divide the States from England- With this view the intimation of 
his grandfon’s acceflion was made to the former, and withheld from 
the latter; he attempted to negotiate with the one, as detached 
from the counfels and interefts of the other; and he inftruded his 

** Journ. Commons. 8th and 14th May. Hlllory of the Keiui/h Petition. 

6 ambafladors 
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ambafTadors to refufe the admittance of the EngUfli into their con- ^ ^ A P. 

ferences with the agents of Holland. The States found themfelvee .- . - - w 

under the neceflity of acknowledging the title of Philip, in order to 
recover their troops detained by Lewis in the Spaniih Netherlands. 

Advantage was taken of this meafure by Lewis, to treat with the 
States as feparated from England, and as precluded from entering 
into any meafures with her, inconfiftent with thofe engagements 
which were implied in their acknowledgment of his grandfon. To 
obviate tliis objc<5lioa; to place England and Holland precifely in 
the lame political pofture, with refpe<3: to Spain; and to maintain 
unity of fentiment and intereft between them, furnillicd the mott 
forcible arguments for William’s acknowledging the title of Philip **, 

The king, notwilhftanding all the affronts and reproaches he had 
endured, in the courfe of the fe/Iion, had the fatisfa^llon to fucceed "i”"® favour- 

. able to the 

in thole objects, which he deemed molt important to the nation and king’s views, 
his own honour. The negotiations he had already carried on in 
conjinn^ion with the States were approved of; the army was aug¬ 
mented ; liberal fupplies granted; the faith and honour of both 
houfes pledged to fupport lA'hatever alliances he Ihould think proper 
to enter into, for controlling the ambitiou of France; for fecuring 
tlic juft claims of the houfe of Auftria, the fafety of the States, and 
the peace of Europe For the fulfilment of thefe engagements, he The nation 
derived a ftrongcr affurance from the temper and fentiments of the 
jicoplc at large. Complaints of taxes, and averfioii to continental 
connexions, which began to fpread, after the peace of Ryfwick, now 
gave way to a fpirit of indignation againft France, roufed by the 


*5 Cole. Ralph, vol. ii. p. go*. In order of Spain. That rcfoluiion was afterwards 
to vindicdte theconduiEl of William in this in- taken, in concert with the emperor; becaufe 
11 nice, we need not have recourfe to that Lewis oppofed thofe demands, which were 
lim-fle which is tolerated in political tranf- fpecified by William, tiie emperor, and the 
aillons. The gre.it purpofe of the public States, for maintaining the peace of Europe, 
meafures, now purfued by him, was to abridge +'* Journ. Commons, March, April, May, 
the power of France, not to dethrone the king pallim. 


late 
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late Acceflioii of her power and her fuppofed treachery in the breach 
of the partition treaty. Wearied with the tedious progrefs and un¬ 
certain ifllie of aegociations and treaties, the nation became eager 
for the comiriencement of hoftilities, and efHihated the merits of the 
prince and.his minifters, by the tendency of the meafures which they 
purfued to fc-^ward that objed. 

The king was now relieved from that referve, which prudence had 
hitherto impofed upon him. His pre-eminent talents for ncgoci- 
ation and for military aflairs once m>,re found afr j fcopc tor adion; 
and were exercifed with vigour and affiduity, feldom exemplified in 
c 'c deprclfcd with bodily infirmities, and the profped of approach¬ 
ing dillblulion. He went to Holland ; ne reviewed the troops; he 
gave all necelfary diredions for the recruiting of the army, the rein¬ 
forcing of the garrifons, and for the repair and defence of the forti¬ 
fications j he didated the memorials prefented by the ambafladors of 
England and the States to the court of France; and he negotiated 
with the feveral princes of Europe to foment a jealoufy of her 
power, and to ftrengthen the combination for oppofing it*^ Under 
his aufpicious influence fome of the nciglibouring princes were pre¬ 
vented from yielding to the intrigues of France, and kept in a ftate 
of neutrality; others were alfociated with England and Holland ; 
and that grand alliance between the emperor, king William, and the 
States, the bafis of the war, was brought to perfedion **. 

the mean lime, memorial after m6morial palfcd between the 
courts of England and France, without any tendency to bring mat¬ 
ters to an accommodation. As the French king formerly complained 


Monthly Mercttry^ September, Odtober, 


17CI. 


The moft important articles in this treaty 
were, that the allies ibould procure fatisfaflion 
to the emperor in the Spamfli fucceflion; that 
they Ihould endeavour to recover the Spani/h 
Netherlands to be a banier between Holland 


and France; and the duchy of Milan, Naples, 
Sjclly, the lands and iilands,upon the co^li of 
-Tufeany belonging to the Spanidi dominions, 
to the emperor; that Britain and the Sutes 
(hould retain W'lia’xMcr places tlv-*y conquered 
in the WcH Indies. 


of 
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the Statea for a^ng ift. concert with England, To he now corp^ 
plained of their introducing the qlaima of the -cinperar i and, after 
many remonftrancea to ,thia purpoTe, recalled monfteur D'Avaux, 
his amha^T^or, from the Hague. The maik was now thrown aftde 
by all parties: the EngliHi and Dutch ambadadora withdrew from 
Pdris; and monficur Pouflin, the agent for the French king, was 
ordered to leave England. 

During the period of thefe tranfadions, the war of parties in England 
was waged with increafing afperity and violence. Whatever the con¬ 
cealed motives and intentions of any party of men, in a free country, 
may be, yet they muft ever endeavour to hold forth fuch reprefent- 
ations of them, as are confonant to the prejudices of the people. Both 
parties, in their own defence, exhibited to the public fuch accounts 
of their own condud, in the laft felTion of parliament, as co-ope¬ 
rated to cheriih the national fpirit of antipathy to France, rathei; 
than materially to anfwer their fqiarate views of obtaining a prefer¬ 
ence in the confidence and aifedions of the people. They recipro¬ 
cally appealed to their adions as the teft of their fincerity. The 
whigs complained, that the tories wifhed to protrad time, to trifle, 
to eompromife, and finally to evade war with France. The progrefs 
of the French in Flanders, and thqir forwardnefs in warlike prepa¬ 
rations, were adduced as fatal effeds and incontrovertible evidences 
of thole charges. The tories not only boafted of the efficient 
meafures they had purfued in the laft feffion of parliament, the fup- 
plics they had granted, the treaties they had authmifed, the forces 
they had raifed; but they pledged themfelves for the vigour and 
celerity with which they were determined to purfue the redudion 
of the French power**. To this emulous application for public 
favour, as well as to an intervening event of great moment. It was 
owing, that both of them perfevered to vie with each other, for many 
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*) Publications of the Times. Somers’s Collections. 
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^ years after, in zeal for fecuring the proteftant fucceflion, and thwar^> 

• ing the ambitious viewa of France/ 

Death oV The cvent to which ^ rcftir Waa theJdcath of James *®, and the ¥e^ 

f 4|«tAG 

ich ScfE. folution, adopted by the court of France, to acknowledge 3ifis Ton as 

' ' . king 

The features of James’s charafter are fo when he was giving every encouragement to 

narked, that the reader of obfervation needs his fervants to become Roman catholics'; ai.-l 

no aliAinee' to diitinguid) them. Nothing, had probably determined. In H}s;oiVRjmihd, to 
however, appears more unaccountable, than embrace that religion. Letter of Morley to 
the credit James feems to have obtained from Clarendon,. April 24, 1659. Clarendon's 
lone of hii contemporaries for fioceiity and State Papers. 

honour, and the implicit alTent, with which His converfation and dealings with the cait 
latter hiAorlans have admitted diefe virtues, as of Argyle, about the ted aft in Scotland, ev- 
the ground of encomiums upon his chara&er. hibit not only ccmtradiClian of opinion, but 
Mr. Hume fays, “ That he was faithful, the moft treacherous and deliberate falfebood 
** lincere, and honourable in his dealings with to enfnare and deftroy that nobleman. Woodx 

all men." Hume, vol. vi. p. 432. row’s Hiflory, vol. ii, bookiii. ch. v. feft. vii. 

The hillorian, whom I have fo often had WJrile he declared himfelf a friend to tolc- 
occafion to metttioit’in the courfe of this work, lation in Engltmd, he nrged the mod feveie 
difeovers the ftroAged partiality to James, by perfecution of the preibyterians in ScotlancU 
laying the Arefs of his charader upon his While profefling to the prince of Orange a 
truth and lincerity. Ho was honoarable deiire for toleration, he was congratulaiiiig 
and fair in all his dealings. His great Lewis upon the perfecution of the Hugiie* 
•• virtue was a ftiid adherence to feds and nots. Compare Woodrow’s Letters. Dairy m- 
V truth in all he wrote and'&id, though feme pie’s App. part i. p. 177. 

** parts of his condud had rendered his , He was welj, iinpwn to be an enemy to the 
« ccrity ih hu political profeffions fofpeded ^proteAant didenters in England. The chief 
" by his enemies." Maepherfen’S Hiftoty, ' mAruments of their peifecution were his crea> 
vol> i. c. viii. turesaodpartirans; and yet, when he afeended 

Few charaftevs, that have entered the page the throne of England, he broke the laws to 
of hiftory, faniife more numerous examples gratify the dlflenters, that be might cherifh 
and indifputnble proofs of diflImuIation> da> popery t end, he pretended that toleration Ji.id 
plicity, and want of truth, than occur in the ever been his favourite principle. Somers’s 
private and political oOndud of. James. Cotlddiabs, vol.^xv. p. 298. 

He feems to have eutemCained a defign of Jiis corrc^ondence with- the prince of 
denying his marriage with lord Clarendon’s Orange exhibits a feen^ of bale dillimulation 
daughter, which was difcooraged and. pre- and. falfebood. He is at pains te imprHs him 
vented by his brother king Charles. Life of with a belief of his zeal for En^!.-iDd’s entering 
Clarendon, vol. i. p. a6i. into a war with France, while he is privately 

If he gave a proof of .his fincerky by pro- . doing ail that he coo to thwart it, and labour- 
fefling the Roman catholic religion, he furely ing to promote a treaty between his brother 
had committed repeated falfehoods in denying and France, highly prejudicial to William, 
his attachment to that religion after it had Dalrymplc.’s .Appendix, part i. p, 181-2-8, 
aftually taken place. He made a fedemn de« fee. 

claration, to Dr. Morley, of his refolution to When be afeended the throne of England, 
continue in the proteftant rtb'gion, at a time, he endeavoured to ingratiate himfelf with his 

fubjeOs, 
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king of England. Thfceinent vaa not only produ^tve of renewed 
pTofefSona o£ loyalty to the king, but locreaTod tlie iliicerlty, and 
llimnlatcd the CTcerdimSf of erery party, for eiUbUdiing the throne in 
the preteHiant line. The inteceft of the unfortunate Ton of James 
was not only obftnifted, but the aiFefkiona of many in the nation' 
were alienated from him, by Ida acceptance of the patronage of a 
prince, whofe name, at thia period, was no lefs odious, than his 
ambition was formidable to England. The remaining friends of the 
family of Stewart were agitated with oppofite and diftra^ing' af- 
fodions: antipathy to France encountered a predifedion for the lineal 
defeendant of their ancient princea { and the pride of an Ettglifoit^an 
revolted againd the Idea of acknowledging a prince, who tarnilhed 
the honour of his country, by receiving an empty dignity from the 

, • * 

fubjffts, by profeffing independence upon James certainly sm -fincere in proftti^ni* 
France, and an averfion to all connexion thittfcltgion, wii4clv^>|SlKlieve4-to be true, at 

lier; and yet, at that very time, he gave the hazard of his CfOwp. But though a man 
Lewis the ftrongefl a/Turances of his friend- cannot be lincerc' who does not openly prafeft 
ihip i nay, he was fo mean as to Elicit a fub- the i«Ug^ which he believes, yet he may do 
fidy from him as the reward of his ^-iendlhip. this and dill be deficient in fincerity; nay, he 
He was indeed offended; becaufe Lewis did may be facK a bigot'to r^^n, astofacrifice 
not bedow fo liberal a penfion as he expected, troth and Bnc<mty,,w every oilier bra^cli ut 
and therefore renewed a treaty with Holland, character, to the intereils of his religion. lie 
Ibid, parti, p, 103. 134. 175-6. may think it his duty to lie, to deceive, and 

He inllru&ed lord Clarendon and fir Charles to break every moral obligation, for prop<i- 
Foicer to declare folemnly, that he would gating his favouricc faith. Such was the cha^ 
maintain the afts of fettlcment and evplana- rafter of James j and tJiey who aferibe fince- 
tion it) Ireland inviolate; and yet it was after- rity to him, after attending to the iadances 
wards manifed, that nothing was farther from now cited, mud entertain a narrow, loofe, 
his intention. State of Irelandi p. 144. and ineoereftidea of that virtue., 

.After lord Dundee ftll, a letter from lord Mr. Maepherfon ^cribei the procuring the 
Mclfort was found in his pocket, together Have trade to England, to the induftry and 
with a declaration under the hand of kbg anifico of James when duke of York, vol. i. 
James, containing not only an offer of in- chap. ii. 

demoity to all fuch as Ihould return to their Admitting the faA, it will ndt coatribute to 
duty, but of toleration to all perfuafions. advance either his r^u;ation or bent in the 
Mclfort’s letter to Dundee, however, imported, opinion of thgfe • who think that this traffic has 
that, notwithdanding the feeching promifes of involved their country in guilt and infamy, 
indulgence and indemnity in the declaration, for which no external pjrofperity can com- 
hc h.id fo worded them, that he might break penfate. Such will lament, that Ms commer- 
them whenhepleafed, and that his majefty did cial projefU baiw not hwn dooiMd to the 
not think himlelf bound to ftand by them, fame difappointment, which attended his poli- 
Guthric’i Hilloiy, vol. x. p. 299. ticaland religious defigns. 
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^ ^nds of a hated rival**. P^fons free from every bUs of prqu*- 

impulfe of paflion, and who puzfued, coolly aod didnte-' 
relledly, that fyftem, which appeared moft favourable Co the liberties 
of their country and the independence, of Europe, anticipated the 
mofr fatal confequences to both,, if aktng^fliould afc^nd the throne of 
England, under the influence of a rival kipgdoni, and under a-fenfe 
of obligations to her monarch. Rich in internal refources and po¬ 
pulation, France grew every day more terrible to her neighbours 
by the artiflces and ufurpftions of her fovereigii. He had already 
detached, from the fcale of the allies, and added,,to his own, all the 
wealth of the Spanifli empire* He now grafped at the govern¬ 
ment of England, the flrong fence of European independence, by 
placing upon her throne a prince trained under his tutebge, and 
fubje^ed to his. diiedion. Should he fucceed in this defign, the 
difpute would foon be at an end: England would become his tool; 
and Europe would be fubdued. 

and huA to To the ctrcumftanccs and toipreinons now defcribed, we trace that 
JepKEmder# political fyftem, which, more or lefs, regulated the. meafures of every 
party, and of every admintftration in England, for many years fub- 
fequeut to this period. The acknowledgment of the right of the 
pretender by Lewis, who was in the moft extreme degree obnoxious 
to the Englifii, and upon the verge of hoflilities againfr them, fixed 
an aflbciation of ideas, which not only alienated the affedions of the 
tories from the Ton of James, but multiplied and corroborated the 
legal obflruflions to his refloration, at a period, when, if it bad not 
been for them, he would have divided the afle^ions of the nation. 
The tendency of afls of parliament, the language of every party, 
the avowed attachment of individuals, all run in frvour of the Ha¬ 
noverian fuccelTion. The tories and the whigs flrove to excel in 
public zeal for this obje6;; hence fome of the leading men among 
the former, when, under the fucceeding reign, they were really in* 

Cunnioghain, vol. i> p. 213. 


dined 
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dined to promote the ihelmations- of the queen for the fucceilitHi' of 
her brother, fbani theriifelves entangled and hemmed' in by the re^ 
folutions and ftatotes, to which they tbemfclves had contributed, and 
were forced topurfue their ot^'ed, by meafures fo clandeiline and in*^ 
confiftent, as not only* fruftrated their purpofe, but brought difgrace 
and ruin upon their fandlics. 

From the fa£ts which have occurred, it ts natural to infer, that Reafcm for 
William might have trufled to the fame parliament and the fame digging Ws 
miniftry for the profecution of fuch meafures, as were no lefs con- Sing a ncwf 
fbrmable to the temper of his people, than to his own private 
delire. Confidering, however, the advantages the French king'had 
obtained, by having got fo much the ftart in his preparations for 
war; fuch vigour and expedition became neceflary upon the part of 
England and tiie States, as could only be expeded £rom miniflers^ 
who entered, with the full convidlon of thetr underftandiiig and the 
fincere attachment of their heart, into meafures which the voice of 
the public preferibed. Befides, the keennefs, with which the tones 
carried on the impeachments, afibrded every reafon^or apprehending 
that private refentment would be preferred to public bufmefs; and 
that the fame difputes would be renewed under the continuance of a 
parliament and mmiHry devoted to them. If, from thefe confider- 
ations, the king was dilpofed to change his miniHry and dilToIve the 
parliament, he was confirmed in that reiblution by the ftrain of ad- 
dreffes, which were now tranfmitted from the moft refpedabfe com¬ 
munities in England. The fentiments of the Kentiflv pedtion were 
re-echoed from' every quarter: the dilatory proceedings of the com¬ 
mons in the laft feffien’ execrated; and the necefiity of vigorous^ 
meafures inculcated 

The 


^ The earl of Carliilfe waa appdnted firft were admitted into the prlvf coundi. The 
lord of the treafury in the room of lord Go- earl of Manchefter wasniade ihcretaiy of (late,^ 
dolphin. The earls of Radnor andBorilngton in the roost of fir Charles Hedges. The earh 
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The fixth 
pailiament of 
Williiim 
meet!. 


1702. 


The king returned to England on the fifth of November; upon 
the eleventh he difiblved his parliament; and fummoned a new one 
to meet on the thirtieth of December. The perfonal indignity of¬ 
fered to him, by the French king’s having owned the Pretender, and 
the danger of Europe from the acceflion of the duke of Anjou to 
the throne of Spain; the alliances he had formed, agreeably to the 
inftrudtions of 'parliament; and union at home, as more than ever 
necefiary to foccefs in all their defigns; were the important topics, 
upon which the king addrefled himfelf to his parliament. 

Mr. Harley was again chofen fpeaker of the commons, and Mr. 
-Coniers of the general committee. From this diftindion being con¬ 
ferred upon tories, as well as from angry refolutions which were 
paffed with refpe£t to the Kentifti petition ”, it might have been in¬ 
ferred that the ftrength of that party prevailed, if meafures had not 
foon followed, which were favourable to the current of popular fen- 
timents^ and the principles of the whigs. Repeated addreiles, from 
both houfes, glowed with indignation againft France: the commons 
addreifed his majefiy, that it might be an article in the feveral 
treaties of alliance, that no peace Ihould be made with the French 
king, till his majefty had reparation for the great indignity offered 


of Pembroke W2$ declared high admiral. The 
duke of Somerfet fucceeded him as prefident 
of the council. Thefe changes did not take 
place rill after the meeting of parliament, and 
it was beljlpved, that feveral other changes 
were intended in favour of the whigs. if the 
king had lived. The diflblution of parlia¬ 
ment and the change of the miniilr/ wfere re¬ 
commended to the king by lord Sunderland, 
with eameflnefs and importunity, which lie 
would not have difeovered, if he had fuf- 
pefted that the king’s inclinations had been 
contrary to the opinion he fupported. Hard- 
vvicke’s Colleftions, vol. ii. p. 44.5, &c. 

lie applied, at the fame time, with aflidu- 
ity< to ingratiate himfslf with the pcrforis 
UDon whem he wKhed the king to dciuKc the 

3 


management of his afl'aiis. To lord Somers, 
upright and unfufpedling, he addrcHed him- 
fdf in fuch Mattering and warm profe/fions of 
ftiendfhip, as obtained his entire confidence. 
Hardwicke’s Colleftions, vol. ii. p. 447-8. 
453 - 7 * 

At the fame time, whether it was to gain 
more efleftually the confidence of the perfons, 
with whom he had formerly fallen uiidcr fuf- 
picion, or, in order io make an experiment of 
the liability and fuccefs of a new adminifira- 
tion, before he became publicly connefted 
with it, he pofitively refufed, at this time, 
the acceptance of any miniilerial office. Ibid, 
p. 4^2* 

” Journ. Commons, 7th Feb. 1702. 


to 
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to him, by owning and declaring the pretended prince of Waletf **■ 

king of England **, 

Copies of the feveral treaties, which the king had made, Were laid Supplies 
before the commons, and their hearty approbation of them was c*** *‘'*"'*‘*‘ 
prefled, by refolving that a fupply fliould be granted The tx¥ 
chequer was authorifed to borrow fix hundred thoufand pounds for 
the fertrice of the fleet, and fifty tholifand pounds for the fiipport of 
the guards and garrifons. Forty thoufand men W'erc ordered for the 


land fervice, and feven hundred thoufand pounds voted for paying 
them Bills, for further fccuring the proteftant fucceflion, for 
attainting, and abjuring the Pretender, were brought in by the com- alyurin| tinr 
mons, and, with fome amendments, obtained the confent of the 


lords Such a train of meafures could not fail of giving the higheft 
fatisfadtion to the king. He now faw the nation brought back to 
that temper, which had produced the revolution, faved the protefiant 
religion, and the liberties of Europe. 


After the peace of Ryfwick, the perfonal ihtereft of Williatn, Vlciffitudesin 
which had been upheld, during the war, by his meritorious ferrices 
and the more copious difpenfation of favours, began to decline. f|'„ccThe'^ 
Through the artifices of^fadrion, the moft malignant conftrudtion 
w'as put upon all his adions. The importance of the objeds, for 
which he was invited to the throne, was undervalued and forgotten; 
and his influence upon public meafures almoft annihilated. In this 
fituation a critical jundure of affairs enfued. The tcmpell began to 
gather anew; the political horizon became dark and menacing; the 
mind of the king was depreffed, but not fubdued. He laboured to 


mitigate thofe approaching calamities, which, under the deprivation 
of national confidence, he could not avert. By the partition treaty, 
he hoped that the French king might be foothed into conceflions. 


Journ. Commons, loth January. 7th of March the king was fo weak, that 

Ibid. 6th and 7th January. he was obliged to make ,nfe of a flamp, for 

** Ibid. 7th, loch, 14th, and 17th January, llgning the comraifllon, giving his aflenr to the 
Journ. Lords and Commons, January, bill for fecuring the proicltant fucceflion. 
February, paflim, and 7th March. On the 


for 
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Thf w-iflics 
of the king 
gratified. 


His death. 
8 th March. 


* ’foi* maintaining the prefent peace, and the future balance of Europe. 
The prejudices and refentment of a difappointed fadlion traduced 
his commendable intentions; the ill fuccefs of hU attempts at flrfl: 
feemed to jufllfy the mifeonftruftion of them, and to eftabliih the 
•triumph of malice, while it gave new fcopc to its exertions. Thefe 
exertions over-reached their mark, contributed to fruftrate their own 
objefl:, to develope the wife policy and ileady integrity of William, 
and to engage his enemies themfelves in fuch meafures as were mod 
agreeable to his inclinations, and the intereft of Europe. A con¬ 
currence of fortunate incidents co-operated to promote the fame ends. 
The clouds were difpelled; unanimity and vigour opened the pro- 
fpe£l of national profperity and glory, and once more gilded the 
political horizon. 

William did not furvire to reap the fruits of his labours and pro- 
jeds; and his death, at a period, when he was juft about to enter 
upon the confummation of his hopes, and to afeend the (iimmit of 
terreftrial glory, is a memorable example of the obfervation of a facred 
author, that man at bis bcjl ejiate is altogether vanity. 
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Comparativs Vievo of th( l^igt 4pd Torie^ during tbf Reign of 
Their Strength in the Nation*^Their Inf deject at 'dowt,^Tbeir Share in 
/idminiflratHH,^tnconfiJieneies in the ConduS ef htth^'T’Thfr f/ierift and 
their Faults, — Oh/ervatiens.•^Benefits of the Mevf^tion,»^it feeured the 
Liberties of England^Jatsed the Ftotefiant Religion^frmoteititol^ation 
--infUJed a Spirit <f Im^tttoenient iiite the ConfiihioH, ^C^Mntof 
the Nation to King WUliam,'->-^llif ^hesradetl ’’ * ** * 


F rom A comparative vi<!w of the ftreogth of the whlgs atid the 
tories, throogh the oatioj^.in genera]!, at>^the r^tolutioot^^ 
appears, tlxat, in raoh» propi^tX* influence, the torlee* were 
Aiperior, From number,^ zeal, mduflry, and a fprtunata 'hoii^ 
cidence of events, ^ progre^Sveadvaneagesl Itlia# 

been generally admitted, that, in the preceding reigns, the greateft 
number of perfons, who poflefled landed eftates, avowed the prin¬ 
ciples, and fupported the meafures, of the tories. To the fame in- 
terefl was devoted the undivided attachment of the eflablilhed 
church, abounding with wealth and patronage, and refpe^table by 
the literature, abilities, and chara^er, of many of its fn|mber8.' 
To this affociation, civil and eccleliaflical, we arc indebted, in a great 
mcafure, for the revolution, or,, at leaf!:, for that zealous concur^* 
lence of the tories with the whigs, without which that event could 
never have been accoraplllhed. 

The fuperiority of the tories, in property and hereditary influ¬ 
ence, was balanced by a variety of advantages, trhich gradually 
jaifed the power and reputation of the whigs, and rendered them 
more than a match for their antagoniils during the reign of king 
William. 

4 G 
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P* The want of eftabliihed infiueSbe, and the contempt with which 

* 

they were treated by the court and the tones, during the preceding 
reigns, united the whigs by clofer ties of fympathy^and friendfliip, 
and produced a dehned fyftem^ of .priuciplas, and well-concerted 
plans of adion. Excluded ■’fropi all hope of preferment, they la¬ 
boured, with deietmlaed perfeverance, to reduoe the prerogati^ of 
the crbwn, and to 'thwart the incUnations of the piiace* That ir¬ 
regularity and liT^doufnefs of go'viernment, whkh juAihed the in¬ 
flexible oppofrtion of the whigs, conflraiwed the lories,’ who en- 
. grofled the mitrifterral offices, to depart, Open fome oecafions, from 
their charadteriftical principles, and to'i^lt into incondflencies, al¬ 
ways injurious to the reputation of any party. Hence, the whigs 
advanced, and the tories declined, in the efteem of the nation. In 
great emergencies, it muft be admitted, that the tories followed the 
di^t'ates of patriotifm ; but this which is granted in favour of 
chara^er, may, at the fame time, ,b^ advanced to impeach the 
wildom and purity of their general political fyflem. The great 
event of the revolution brought ‘home,' to the "lenfe and experience 
of all ranks of men, a demonftratjpn of the impoflibiUty of ad¬ 
hering to l^e .do6:rine of npn-refiftance or unconditional obedi¬ 
ence, and the train of abAirdities with which it is conneded 

Though it fhould be admitted, that the political principles, which 
diftinguifli parties, are, with many individuals, the effed of early 
prejudice, more than of deliberate inquiry and free choice, yet, 
greater energy and fleadinefs may be expeSted in defence of thofe 
principles, which are difeovered after examination to be juft in 
theorjr, and pradically beneficial to the interefts of mankind j and 

' It may be truly remarked, that the of our being. The fubjeft of the defpotic 
maxims of the torim were fuch could monarch, condemned to forfeit life without 
neither be reduced to praflice, nqr maintained evidence or trial, fubmits to the law of necef- 
in the hour of trial. The principle of felf- iity, and lays down hU head upon the block, 
prefervation, the primary and moft powerful not from the influence of principle, but with 
law of nature, leads us inftinftivcly to refifl fecret remonftrance and execration of op- 
that violence which threatens the deftrudion preflion. 

hence, 
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Iiencc, by courage, vigour/ and perfeverancc, fuitable to the dignity c h^a p. 
and importance of tbcir.c^ufe, the whigs increafed their credit and v- -v— p# 
influence, togeUiep with the number of^heir adherents, after the 
period of the revolution. It is obf^yv©^ by Mr. Hiuley, who, in v 
the courfe of his political life, had been intimately connedcd both 
with the whigs and thoitories, that the ^rmer were moft fuccefsfui, 
by making profeiytes men of thought and indudry, wl^ile the 
latter enllfted under their banners ibpfe who w«^ diiripate4 and pti^ 
fligate, and looked no hirther than the furface of things *. 

The afcendency of the wbigs at court, and their p0ile0ioii of 
minifterial offices, during the reign of king William; afforded them 
an opportunity of improving their private fortunes, and extending 
the influence of their party. The management,of a tedious and 
expenfive war augmented the profit of every official department, 
and gave birth to many new offices and commiffions, which re¬ 
dounded principally to th^ efuolument of the whigs, and brought 
into their hands a great proportion of every fpccies of pro¬ 
perty. 

The progrefs of commerce and manufadures, fiivpurable to ienti- 
ments of freedom and habits of Independence, was another fource 
of the 'extending influence of the whigs. Thus, it was obfgrved, 
that, in trading and manufaduring towns, the whigs were moft 
numerous, and that, in the vicinity of cathedrals, and in villages 
dependent upon great men, the intereft of the tories pred9PB4nated. 

The foreign proteilants, who rafbrted to England both in this and 
the preceding reigns, brought a great acceffi^ of ftreogth to the 
whigs. The clerical members of the church of England difeovered 
an early jealoufy of .the proteftant refugees, becaufe they were not 
I'ufliciently fubiniffive to the dpdriaes.jand ^utbe^y of their efta- 
blilhment j and this jealoufy they were at pains (to inflil into the 
tories, over wEofe eonfeientes they had a powetf^i fway. The un- 

* Faufts cn both Sides. Somers’s Col. vol. xv. p. 291. 

4 C 2 kind 
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Their fhare 
in adminiAra- 
tipn. 


• kind ireAtment which the ejiiled proteftAAto expericoced from the 
tories, as well as a of religious opinions and forms, to 

ihofe which the'EngUlh diffenters generally maintained, united their 
political interefts, and attgraented Ihe ftrength of thewhigs*. From 
the experience of the advantagje they derived from the influence of 
the proteilant refugees, th» whigs fupported bills of naturalization, 
which were generally oppofed by the torii^ who fpolce of the per- 
fecuted Palatides, and othei^ foreign proteftants in England, with a 
contempt and feurrility, favouring too much of political rancour \ 

It has already been obferved in the progrefs of this hiflpry, that 
it was the uniform plan of William, to compound his adminidration 
of individuals of different parties, and occalionally to turn the 
balance in favoUf of One or the other, in accommodation to the cur¬ 
rent of events. The whigs, elated with their triumph, and over¬ 
rating their fervices at the revolution, were diflatisfied with a bare 
])reccdency in admimflration, bej^ti^ at an early period, to con¬ 
trive filch meafures as might effe^ually prevent their antagonifts 
from recovering the reins of adminiflratton, and might even reduce 
thrir political influence in' more fubbi'dinate Rations. Their ,oppo- 
fiiion to an a£t of indemnity, and their obflinacy in contending for 
amendments of the corporation a£tj' tending to exclude the tories 
from any fhare of power or intereft in'.the boroughs, were the con- 
fequences of this engroffing temper. William, juftly apprehenfive 
that a ^mjnution of his influence would be the Confcquence of any 
reflridion in the choice of Mil' fniniftry, and convinced from long 
experience of the benefit of employing and rewarding the fervices 
of every party, found liifnfelf under the neceflity of difmifling the 
whigs, though it could only be accomplished hy the bold meafure of 
dilTolving the convention parliati^nt. 

At the beginning of the fecond parliament, the king not only 
exalted the tories, by conferring upon tifem the principal offices in 


1 Advice to the Freeholders of England, Somers’s Col. vol. xii. p. 379. 

* Ibid. Hiftoiy of the four laft Years of the Queen, p. 231, Sec. 

ad mini- 
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adminiftration, btit renddfed their itifluencf at large mure extenfive ^ H p. 
and permanent, by changing the commiiGona of the juftices and § 

militia in their favour. The tories maintained their authority in 
administration during four'^ucceflive ii^Qi^ns in the ijecond parlia¬ 
ment; but the^ king) having difcQvered a correfpondence, which 
fome of thrir leaders carried on with jiames, and finding that the 
fentiments of the generality of the whigs coincided with his fehemes 
of policy, again changed the miniftry, and beftowed the principal 
offices of government upon them. 

From this period, the power and popularity of the whigs ad¬ 
vanced, and difplayed itfelf with great efFei^ and energy, in the 
third parliament of William. The moft liberal fupplies were 
granted, notwichftanding the nation had been burdened by the long 
continuance, and great expences, of a war. By the eminent abili¬ 
ties of fome of the whig minifters, the greatefl difficulties were 
furmounted, in order tO' iiiake the fupplies effieiflual, to reflore the 
coin to its proper flandard and purity, and to accompliih other tnea- lepi*;. 
fures effential to the future .credit of the nation, 

The peace of Ryfwkk afforded tories aa unexpe^ed oppor- >^'97- 
tunity of undermining the influence of the whigs, of Iffiening their 
credit at court, and defaming their reputation with the people.The 
news of the peace were received with uaiverfal joy 'by the nation, 
chiefly upon account of the affurance it gave them of being relieved 
from the heavy burdens which they had fuftained during ffie war. 

It would have been difficult for my miniilry, at that period, to have 
contrived fuch regulations of cecononsy, and fuch immediate reduc¬ 
tion of taxes, as were ncceflary to gratify the expedationa of the 
people; but, when?tljgy heard that miniftry hefitated about diffiand- 
ing the army, the moft obvious antl.deiirable me^fks, of.faving the 
public expence, univeifal difeontent prevailed. A|i averfion to a 
ftanding army was oii^ of earlleft ari>d moft decided criterions of 
the whigs. The fyftem of policy which they adopted m connexion 

9 with 
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-> defire of the king, the very..prefervation of thofe great national 
objefls which they had already atfained) all req^u’ed the eftablilh- 
ment of a larger military, forga than #emcd.con(iftent .cither with 
their own principles, or.^he prejudices of the people. The whigs, 
then, were prefied by thi%dilemma. If they cot^ended^for a ftand- 
ing army, their integrity and confiftency would be impeached, and 
their popularity loft j if they gave up this poiat| they muft forfeit 
the royal favour, endanger the liberty of-their country, and the 
independence of Europe. The confequence was, that they leparated 
upon this qiieftion when brought to a vote, and did nothing for the 
king as a party. The feeble eftqrts, made by the whig minifters to 
gratify the defire of the court, introduced internal divilions; at- 
traded popular cenfure, which extended to the whole party j and at 
length completed the triumph of their rivals. During this languifli- 
ijpg influence of the whigs, of .which, kfpg every day more 
fenfible from being fruftrated in his favourite nieafures, the tories 
offered their fervices, . and boaftc^fOf th^ir influence. He made a 
partial change of adminiftration in their favour,,after the firft fcflion 
of the fourth parliament i by which, hovvever, he found that he 
had loft the fupport of one party, without acquiring the cordial 
attachment and fervices of the other. , 


1699. 


1700. 


1701, 


The tories infifted on. the total difiniffion of the whigs, as 
neceflary for enabling them to fulfil their engagements with the 
king. He had gone too far to recede. Lord Somers was removed 
from office; Mr. Montague y^as brought into the houfe of lords; 
and, that the influence of the tories might have free fcope in the 
houfe of commons,, that parliament, w’hichjiad been fummoned 
under a whig adminiftration, was. prematurely diflblved. The tories 
were not difappointed in their expedlatians of the parliament, in 
which they found thcmfclves able to commanji.a majority of votes j 
but their fuccefs eofnared them. Fluftied by the number and zeal 

.7 of 
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of their adherents, the mlniftry confidcred themfelves as iftdepwi- ^ 
dent on the king, and ufed their power, rather to gratify their own < ■ \f 
refentments; than to proinggc fuch meafures as were acceptable to 
the court, and calculated them credit with the people^ The 

precipitancy and vehemence of their proceedings againft fome of thofe 
perfons who had been the principal aftors in the whig adininiftra- 
tion, notwithftanding the accomplilhment of fome meafures of great 
utility, difgufted the* king, einbroiled the minillry with the houfe of 
lords, and rendered them odious to the nations fo that, to the 
fatisfaiSion of all who werc'not of the party, the king diiTolved his Nov. 1701. 
fifth parliament, which had exifted. only for a lingle feflion. He 
called a new'parliament, and began to form a whig adminiflration, 
which was not completed before-his death 

From this fhort review of the alternate rife and depreflion of 
whigs and tories, it appears, that the whigs eAjoyed the greateft 
fhare of ’ minifterial power and public emolument during the rei|p 
of William, and certainly poffefled more of his confidence than die 
other party If the balance was turned againft them, it was only 
upon emergencies, and for a' feafon. It Was reftored again, as often, 
and as food, as they became capable of carrying on the public 
bufinefs. 

The comparative merit of whigs and tones may be eftimated, 
either from an«^abflfa«^^htew of their political prindpies, or from the 
meafures of government which they feverally defended or oppofed, 
while they were in or out of power. 

It is not my defign to enter into an abftraft view of the principles 
of whigs and tories, farther than I have done in illuftrating the pre¬ 
ceding obfervationsp-'becaufe it will be found, that their political TncfmMen* 
meafrtres and condufl: have*not differed from one another, fo iiiva- coil luii of 
riably and fo widely, as the principled which they profefled would 
naturally have led us to expert. Whigs and tories in adminiitration, 

» Hurdwicke’s Colleftions, vol. ii. p. 460. • Burnet. 

and 
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c H A P. and wliig8 and toriea in oppofition, exhibit ftriking features of re- 

A1 • 

> femblance to each other. If we were to draw a contrail of poli¬ 

tical characters, without affixing the jtoines of the originals, we 
fliould find apt and copious materials, ^^urfuing the hiftory of the 
fame party, and the fame Individuals, through the viciffitudes of 
favour and difgrace at court. The grounds of this remark muft be 
obvious to every man, who is accjuainted with our hiftory from the 
revolution to the prefent day; I remind the reader only of fuch as 
have occurred in the courfe of this work. In the debates upon the 
queftions ’relating t^ the laws of treafon^ to the trials of confpira- 
tors, to the furpenfion of the habeas corpus, and to the difbanding 
of the army, the whigs held a drain of argument, which they had 
often condemned during flie twd preceding reigns; and the tories 
obtained a tranfient popularity, by plifleffing themfelves of the 
ground which their adverfaries had deferted, and retorting thofe 
Igpcufations and reproaches with which their own party had been 
formerly branded. In fupport of the bill for triennial parliaments, 
thd bill for amending the treafon laws, the place bill, the revocation 
of the royal grants in Ireland^ and the limitaticnis introduced in the 
ails of fettlement, the tories were fuccefsful, not only in thwarting 
the njeafures of their antagonifts while in adminiftration, but in im- 
pofing durable reftriClions upon the infiuiencc of the tlaurjt, and in¬ 
troducing important amendments into the liilklUtueieiii**^ ' In’profecu» 
tion of the impeachment of the minifters. edneemed in thc/parti- 
tion treaty, the tories aflumed a zeal for continental interefts, which 
they had ever oppofed when it. proceeded from the whigs. In vin¬ 
dication of the apparent inoonfiftency of the latter in the examples 
now recited, we arc bound in candour to obferve, that a very mate¬ 
rial change In the circumftances i>f the Mtion, and particularly the 
claim of a rival to the crown; fupported by a powerful fadion at 
home, rendered it neceflary for them to deviate from thofe political 
maxims and refolutions, which they had declared, in too abfolutc 

and 
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and mdefinite terms, during the period of their oppofition to arbi¬ 
trary governmentPolitical maxims are, more than thofe of any 
other fcicnce whatever, liable to exceptions, according to the cir- 
cumftanccs of the times; and' were they rigidly and inflexibly ad¬ 
hered to, would often fruftrate the very purpofes for which they 
were at firfl: adopted. 

If there be any fundamental and coraprehcnfive principle, dif- 
tinguifliing the whigs from the torics, it is that wjiich they avow 
with refpe£l to the interfering claims of the prince and the people. 
The privileges of the people the w-higs profefs to guard with a 
jealous eye, and to vindicate from the encroachment of every rival 
interefl:. The tones are devoted with the fupreme alTciflions of their 
hearts to maintain the prerogative of the crown. In every queftiorr, 
therefore, of interference bffPfeen prerogative and privilege, that is 
not already fixed with precifion by ftatute or precedent, the whigs, 
in conformity to their principles, may be expeded to adhere to the 
latter, and the tories to the former ; and yet there is not any one 
point in which both parties have a£tcd more vaguely, and fo often 
in dirc<a oppofition to their favourite principles. If we colledl and 
examine the long catalogue of queftions, direflly or indirectly re¬ 
ferring to that fubjeCt, from the ara of the revolution down to the 
prefent times, they will rather appear to have been difputcs betw'een 
adminiftration and oppofition, than between whig and tory, and to 
have had for their objeCt, not the fupport of principle, but the ac- 
quifition and retention of power. 

But however variable and contradictory the fentiments of whigs 
and tories may have been with refpeCt to queftions purely political, 
yet both of them have more uniformly adhered to thofe principles 
regarding religion and ecclefiaftical polity, which were coeval w'irh 
their exiftence as parties. The whigs, whether within or without the 
pale of the national church, have been not only profelTcd, but gcnc- 

1 Preface to the Subjcft*s Right of Petitioning, State Tra«its, T. W. vol, m. p. 257. 
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rally confiftent, adlivc friends to religious liberty. They claim the 
exclufivc honour of having been the advocates for every mcafure, 
calculated to promote toleration and religious liberty, that has been 
adopted by the Britilh Icgiflaturc. They glory in many unfuccefsful 
Ilruggles to abolifli penal ftatutes, and to remove reftridlions upon 
confciencc, introduced by the fadlious fpirit and narrow jealoufy of 
the tories, aided by the confeientious, though illiberal zeal of thofe 
•who held offices of dignity in the church *. The conffant declara¬ 
tion and afliduous exertion of the whigs in behalf of religious 
liberty, as it formed a predominant feature in their character, fo it 
was marked and criticifed by their antagonifts as the fitteft inflru- 
ment to work upon the prejudices of the people, and to propagate 
the apprehenfion of danger to the ecclefiaftical conftitution. The 
church of England and the whigs often reprefented by the 

party writers, in this and the fucceeding reign, as inveterate ene¬ 
mies, whofe interefts and affedlions it was impoflible ever to recon¬ 
cile ; and that period, when the monarchy and hierarchy had been 
deftroyed by the fame hands, was often recalled to view, in order to 
ftrengthen the union of the tories with the church *. 

By this political artifice, the tories not only allured the greatefl: 
.number of the officiating members of the church of England to 
their party, but, upon fome occafions, they meanly availed them- 
felves of the auxiliary ftrength of enthufiafm, bigotry, and the 
tumultuary interpofition of the people. Thofe among the whigs, 
who were fincerely attached to the eftabliflied religion, perceived 
the infidious defigns of their antagonifts, and, to prevent a confu- 
fion of titles that might prove detrimental to the caufe of liberty 
by milleading weaker minds, they framed a new ecclefiaftical 
denomination, to preferve unbroken and detached the whig 
intereft refitling within the bofom of the church. Under the de- 
feription of high and low churchy the political warfare was tranf- 

9 Rapin on Parties^ vol, ii. p. 799. 803. 
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ferred into confccrated ground, and whigs and tories carried on tlicir ^ W -A p. 
conflidis, within tlie pale of tlic church, with equal pretenfions 
of attachment to her conilitution and inleicft. 

As the condud of the individual is more influenced by the heart 
than by the underftanding, fo, in the hiflory of parties, we often 
trace predominant afledions, which lead them to ad in contradic¬ 
tion to the political maxims they profefs, and which, more than 
thefe, afeertain the diferiminating features of their cliarader. When 
I obferve that the afledions, of the tories inclined to the family of 
Stuart, and that the fucceffion of the crown in the proteftant line 
was the objed that was ever neared to the hearts of the whigs, I 
do not mean to alfcrt, either that the leading and moft refpcdabic 
men among the tories wiflied to rccal king James, or that all thofe, 
who had the name of whigs, were free from the guilt of confpiring 
to overturn the revolution fettlement; but what I afllrm, upon the 
evidence of fad, is, that the whigs took their meafures more with a 
view to fupport the revolution fettlemcnt, than to maintain confift- 
cncy, or to difplay a rigid adherence to thofe principles which they 
had maintained before they came into power. The early hefitation 
of the tories, about completing the work which they had begun in 
concert with the whigs, and their notorious and frequent departure 
from that refped to prerogative, for which they had often and 
flrenuoufly contended, certainly flowed from a remnant of affedion 
to the exiled family, indicated a difaflfedion to the perfon of Wil¬ 
liam, and an indifference, if not a fecret averfion, to that fettlement 
of the fucceffion which he wiflied to eflablifli. The bare recital of 
a few fads will, at once, elucidate and confirm thefe obfervations. 

Though the tories kept equal pace with the whigs in the firfl 
ftages of the revolution, they ftopt fhort while they were yet far 
from the end of this patriotic journey. The plan of the regency, 
of which they were fo tenacious during the mterregnuin, befpoke 
an anxious retrofped to James, and, if it had fucceeded, muft have 
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^ *XXL ^ * facilitated his refumption of the throne, and would certainly have 
^ cnfured the fucce/Tion of his fon. 

The hafte of the w higs to inveft William with royal power, their 
ncgled of the moft favourable opportunity to obtain limitations of 
prerogative, and farther fecurities for the liberties of the people, 
may be confidered as early cxamplb of their waving and poft- 
poning the operation of principle, in conceflion to that fettlcment of 
the crown upon which their aftedllons were bent. The zeal of the 
whigs in entering Into alfociations for the defence of the king’s 
perfon upon the difeovery of confpiracies, their framing and iin- 
pofing the ftrideft oaths of allegiance and abjuration, the frequent 
fufpenfion of the habeas corpus, their deviation from the ordinary 
modes of trial in cafes of treafon, were, perhaps, in the critical 
fitualion of affairs, neceffary meafures to fecure the revolution fettle- 
mentj but the adoption of them, in oppofition to their profeffed 
fentiments and at the hazard of reproach, were evidences, that the 
fccurity of that fettleraent was the fupreme objedt of their care and 
anxiety. 

On the other hand, the oppofition of the tories to thofe very 
meafures which expofed the whigs to the charge of inconfiftency, 
their mifreprefenting and employing them to excite a jealoufy of 
government, the detradlion with which they often fpoke of the 
perfon and prerogatives of the prince, though their principal aim 
was to revile and difplace their antagonifts, afforded a ftriking evi¬ 
dence of glaring inconfiftency, and that they were not always ex¬ 
emplary in thofe courtly virtues for which they valued themfelves 

The place bill, the triennial bill, and the limitations in the ad of 
fettlement, introduced by a tory miniftry, demonftrated, that their 
attachment to the prerogative was annexed to the hereditary line of 
defeent; and when that was broken, their lofty ideas of majefty 
funk into the fame level with thofe of their antagonifts, whom'they 

Jura populi Anglicani. State Trails, T. W. roL iii* 
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accufcd of a deliberate and fydematic defign to circumfcribe and ^ 
reduce the influence of the crown. Were we to piirfuc this fiibje<5l >> 
down from the period of this hiftory, it would be found, that, 
though the fentiments of alTJovties were too much biaflTed by in- 
tereft and regulated by accidoH^ circumftanccs, yet there remains 
fufficient proof to afeertain this fa<ft, that, while the whigs were 
fincere in their attachment to the a£l of fettlement, the tones never 
loft fight of the fuccefljon of the houfe of Stuart, till that of Hanover 
was fcated upon the throne. 

After all, I do not mean to affirm, that the generality of the 
tories entertained any fixed piirpofe of recalling the pretender, 
or were difpofed to prefer his intereft to that of the conftitu- 
tion They gave fufficient proof, that the latter had the principal 
place in their affedions, by their condiuft at the revolution, and 
would probably have done the fame in a fimilar fituation, upon a 
clear and decided oppofition between the claims of the lineal heir 
and the fafery of the conftitution. But they were averfe to thofe 
meafures which rejeded for ever the hereditary line of kings; and 
yet, with this affedion, the pique, the refentment, and the pride of 
party, fometimes interfered, and the tories themfelves were more 
than once inftrumental in enading fuch laws, as inoft elfedually 
fecured the exclufion of the houfe of Stuart and the continuance 
of the proteftant fucceffion. If that veneration for prerogative, 
by which the tories were diftinguiflied, abated, and a contrariety 
in their political fentiments was occafioned by the influence of 
their attachment to the exiled family, fo, upon the other hand, 
thofe meafures of their antagonifts, which juftified the tories in 

" There certainly wai fuch a dcHgn in the afraid to commanicatc to her tniniAers, and 
latter period of the reign of queen Anne, and her minillers to her, and to one another, what 
it was formed by the tories, but, at the fame they all defired in their heart. Lord Oxford, 
time, a few of them only were privy to it. though conneflcd with that mlniflry, probably 
The ftatutes, the voice of the people, the never entertained any ferious view of reftoring 
official language of the minillry, were fo much the pretender. Maepherfon’s State Papers, 
againll it, that the queen feems to have been Cuningham’s Hiftory, vol. li. paflim. 
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retorting the charge of fluduation and inconfiftcncy, may be traced 
t to a funilar prediledtion, or propenfity of afFcdion to tlie perfon of 
William; not perhaps on account of his private virtue?, but of that 
well-earned fame, which he had a^^ired by being the proteftor of 
liberty, and of the proteftant relinHb. Thus, the whigs not only 
became advocates for prerogative, in the inftances above mentioned, 
but directed their public condu^l, too much, in compliance with the 
prejudices and political views of the king. To this attachment was 
imputed a fixed determination of the whig adminiftration to augment 
the army, while they diminifhed and neglected the naval force of 
the kingdom- Every department belonging to the latter was ma¬ 
naged with careleffnefs and treachery, no lefs injurious to the honour, 
than to the fafety of the nation As the genius and habits of Wil¬ 
liam rendered him partial to the land fervicc, the whig miiiiflers de¬ 
parted from the moderate quota of troops agreed to at the com¬ 
mencement of the war ; they gradually augmented the military efla- 
blifhment; and, at length, were not afhaincd to contend for the 
propriety of maintaining a large ftanding army, at an enormous 
expence. 

When wc trace the glaring inconfiftencies of both parties to mo¬ 
tives of affc<fi;ion, it is fair to obferve, that ihefe did not operate, 
with the fame uniformity, and to the fame extent, upon whigs and 
tories. The mcafurcs, which were derogatory to prerogative, ap¬ 
pear to have been fupported by the tories, with concert and in a 
body; whereas the inconfiftcncy of the whigs, in defending what 
may be called prerogative meafures, was applicable, principally, to 
fuch of them as were in office, together with a few, who entertained 
an high efteem of William, founded upon early acquaintance and 
gratitude for the fervices he had done the nation. Though we do 
not admit the aflertion of a party-writer, that, in the queftion con¬ 
cerning a ftanding army, ** all the lioneft and wife men of their own 

Faults on l)Oth Sides; Somers’s Colleftions, vol. xv, p. 300. 
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*' party deferted them yet, in queftions palpably deviating 
from the political maxims, which they themfelves had' pro- 
felTcd, the whigs feparatcd, and their leaders were deferted by 
many, who, in their ordinary conduft, adhered with fidelity to 
their party. 

' T 

The faults, with which both parties reciprocally upbraided each 
other, have, in fomc meafurc, been anticipated by tliefe remarks 
upon the inconfiftency of their condud;. We ought to pay no re¬ 
gard to virulent affertions, indiferiminately vented during feafons of 
heat and violence; but to found our opinions upon the evidence of 
fads, and fairly to diftinguilh between thofe circumftances, which 
arife from the ftation and fortune of parties, and thofe, which indi¬ 
cate inherent and incorrigible depravity of principle. Rapacity, 
refentment, an overbearing,' engrofling fpirit, may, more or lefs, be 
Imputed to every party in the day of power. Contention, mifre- 
prefentation of their antagonifts, acrimony and malignity, adhere^ 
with few exceptions, to thofe who are out of place. If the torics 
were charged with felf-conceit, infolencc, haughtinefs of demeanour, 
in the courfe of their tranfading bufinefs, thefe vices ought not tO' 
be aferibed to any indelible ftamp of political charadler, but to the 
prejudices of domcftic education, at a period when an Iiigh eftima- 
tion was alTigned to thofe diftindions of fortune and family, in 
which the tories claimed pre-eminence. If they were precipitate 
and ardent in profecuting their favourite raeafures, it might arife 
from an appreheiifion of the inftabillty of their influence, which 
ftimulated them to improve, to the befl: advantage, intervals of 
power, derived from fortuitous events, more than from any cordial 
favour of the prince, or their eftablifhed popularity. The fame 
motives might tranfport them, beyond the bounds of generofity and 
true policy, in the violence of their plans to gratify refentment 

** Faults on both Sides; Somers’s Colleftions vol. xv. p, 302. 
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^ againfl: their rivals, fliarpened by a mortifying fcnfe of the finking 

influence of their party, and of their long cxclufion from power 
If, upon the mod impartial fcrutiny into the condud of parties, 
it appears, that the whigs had the greateft merit in promoting and 
upholding the fettlement of government introduced by the revolu¬ 
tion, fo it will alfo be acknowledged, that fome of the whigs in 
adminiftratlon were guilty of grofs mifdemeanours, which affixed a 
deep and lading ftain upon their party. 

Though generous and public motives fhould be candidly allowed 
to have aduated the whigs, in the firft fteps of the revolution, indi¬ 
viduals among them were afterwards fo adive in turning that event 
to their own private account, that it afforded but too juft ground for 
fufpeding, that fclf-intercft had ever been in view as their ultimate 
end. They were infolent, rapacious, infatiable in their demands for 
preferment: they were continually upbraiding the king with their 
fcrvices, and fet the higheft; price upon them. Not fatisfied with the 
fair profits of the lucrative places about court, they put to fale many 
offices, which required the raofl; judicious feledion of capacity and 
faithfulnefs. Where grants and fale of offices failed, exorbitant 
penfions were folicited for themfelves and their retainers. To pri¬ 
vate avarice and rapacity the whig minifters, in this reign, added 
unprecedented extravagance and profufion in the management of the 
revenue Though no perfon, who has a competent knowledge of 
the bufinefs of finance and the refourccs of the nation, during the 
reign of William, can fuppofe it poffible, that the fupplies, neceffary 
to provide for the public expence, could have been raifed within the 
year, yet it is certain, that the means taken for that end were often 
ill devifed; that money was borrowed at an exorbitant premium, 
and expended with fuch contempt of all rules of ceconomy, as 00 
cafioned an immediate depreciation of public credit, and has en- 

*♦ Rapine on Parties. Secret Hlflory of one Year, Somers’s Col. vol. xii. p. 401. 
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tailed grievous burdens upon pofterity Thus, while the emolu- ^ ^ 

nients of the fervants of government were extravagantly augmented, n -i 

too much of the public money was laviHied upon individuals, 
and princely fortunes were accumulated by many of the whigs, 
whofe merits were eftimated by zeal for their party, more than by 
fervices rendered to their country. Hence, it was a common ob- 
fervation among tliofe, who profefled to tfbftain from all connexion 
with party, and to criticife the conduct of political men^with impar¬ 
tiality, that the tories facrificcd the liberties, and the whigs the 
purfes, of the nation It was calculated, that king William re¬ 
ceived more money from his people, in the courfe of five years of 
the war, than any four of the kings of England had done, iince the 
reign of Henry the fourth, and than all the kings of England had 
done from the conquell down to that period: that he had received 
more money in the courfe of one year, than had been given to 
Elizabeth, during her long reign of forty-five years: that the dif- 
hurfements, upon the article of penfions alone, exceeded one mil¬ 
lion; a fum far beyond the example of royal munificence in any 
preceding reign 

The criminality of mirmanagement and the abufe of power, above 
deferibed, might have refted upon individuals, if the whigs had not 
purfued fuch meafures as Teemed to imply the confeioufnefs of wrong, 
and a dread of dete£lion; which tended to involve the whole party 
in the participation of guilt. They flruggled, long and obllinately, 
to parry every inquiry, calculated for the purpofe of bringing to 
light extravagance and abufe in the expenditure of the revenue; 
and, when the appointment of commiflioners to examine the public 

Sinclair’s Hiftory of the Revenue, p. 50. liam. the fum of 58.698.6881. 19 s. 86 . wai 
Ac. raifed. According to this calculation, king 

Secret Hiftory of one Year. Wibiam’s annual income moft have amounted 

" Price of Abdication. Somers's Col- to the fum of 4.415.360I. Chalmers’s Efti- 
legion, vol.zi. p. 70. In the reign of Wil- mate, p. 71. 
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accounts w^s, at length, obtained, thc]^ contrived to modify and 
fetter their powers by daufes, tending to fruftrate, in a great mea* 
fure, the purpofe of thdr appointment. They proftituted their abi¬ 
lities, in poftponing and evading the means of convicting thofe pen- 
Tons, who w'ere ftrtmgly fafped:ed of the moft notorious embezzle¬ 
ment of the public monejr’’- ‘ * 

From the faCts and obIsPvations introduced in the above furvey of 
parties, it ^ill be obvious to the intelligent reader, that neither the 
principles nor conduCt of whig or tory have been fo elTentially and 
invariably oppofite, as to eftablilh a fixed and Unalterable line of fe- 
paration: that the errors o£ the one w^ not fo enormous and obfti- 
nate, as to prevent thdr contributing, with cordiality and fuccefs, 
both to the deliverance and amendment of the conflitution; nor the 
wifdom of the other fo infallible, and thdr purity fo untainted, as 
to prefer, Upon all odcafions, the public good to private interell and 
party confiderations. It would therefore have been equally unjuft 
and impolitic tn William, to have excluded the tories from truft and 
employment, or to have preferred the whigs to themj without referve 
and caution. r 

It would be illiberal, on the one hand, to condemn any clafs or 
party, merely for an uncouth or unpopular name, or for hereftes, 
contained in the political creed^f thdr anceftors an hundred years 
ago, and which are not only renounced by thdr children, but re¬ 
pugnant to their education, theirlemper, and the fpirit of the times. 


>9 Letter to R Aew Member of ike Hoofe in their power* and to difcoantenance them in 
of Commons. Somers’s CoUeCtions* toI, xv* their report. There was a flaw in the com- 
1S6. ' " saifliottitfelfi for the (Ommiflloners were not 

The commiflioners appointed for taking* fufficiently empowered to require proof of fuf- 
^xamwing* fcc. the^ubhe accounts* did not pe^d vouchers. They could not commit pei.. 
asfwer the expeftauons of the nation* for fons f<Mr contempt of authority, and* confe. 
ijr^tch thefe obvious reafons may be affigMd: quently, were expofed to the hazard of being 
Several great men, who bad Urge acicoants abufed by fiilfe vouchers. Ibid. See alfo So¬ 
to pafs* laired to cramp the comfoiffionera niers’s CoUedions* vol. xii. p. 401.451.453. 
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irrefiftibly powerful in moulding the cluraAers of’lndividualf*. On 
the other hand, it would be weak and dangerous to be in^dgled bf 
the boafted pretensions of fadious men, who, being deSHtute of genuine 
principles, feek to borrow credit frpm titles, confecrated to the ve* 
Deration and gratitude of pofterity by the patriotic virtues of thofe 
to whom they were hrft applitx}. The ;eftpacity, the exertion, the 
probity, and the independence, of the man, to whatever political de¬ 
nomination he may belong, are the moft eifential qualihcations of 
the minifter, and the moft folid bafts of the public approbation and 
confidence. 

Such, however, are the falutary eifeds of our conftitution, that 
it either exads thefe qualificatioiis in a certain degree, or provides 
efiential checks and remedies when they are wanting* It is im* 
polTible for human wifdom to devife fuch a frame of polity as fiiall, 
at all times, enfure the exclufive property of governiqent to men 
of wifdom and virtue; but there is no conftication, tried by a com:* 
petent period of duration and experience, better calculated for dle- 
teding and expofing abufe of power^ and controUii^ the errors of 
weak and wicked miniilers, than that which we enjoy. Under the 
various adminiftrations which have taken, place fince the revolution^ 
and which have, with few exceptions, been acculed, by thofe who 
oppofed them, of weaknefs and corruption, the important bufmefs 
of the nation has ilill been carried fbrward; fomewhat has been 
done for the public good; .nay, perfonal ability and virtue have ex- 
ificd, if not in the perfon of the miniiler or minifiers, yet fome- 
where, and in fome degree, among thofe who have been employed 
by them. Before the revolution, our government, fludu^tlng in it« 
principles, was beneficial or pernicious in its effeds, according to the 
fentiments and difpofitions of the perfons who prefided at the helm. 
No remedies, but fuch as were of the moft defperate nature, coul4 
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control the mifchiefs done by arbitrary princes and corrupt minifters. 
The political ftru^ure, as it is now conftituted, is not more ad¬ 
mirable for its intrinlic beauty and conyenience, than for the ftrong 
fccuritics by which it is guarded. So manifold are the checks upon 
licentious government; fo cafy the means of refiftance} fo obvious 
the community of intcreft among all the members of the ftatej fo 
dependent the tenure of power upon the approbation of thofe over 
whom it is exercifed, that it feems impolTible our liberties can 
ever be deftroyed, without the wilful and treacherous co-operation of 
the people. And this, once more, calls back our attention to that 
glorious event, to which we are indebted for the confirmation and 
fecurity of our pre-eminent condition. I cannot clofe this work 
more properly, than by exhibiting a fummary view of thofe fub- 

Randal benebts, of a civil and religioj^s nature, which, more imme- 

« 

diately or remotely, have accrued to this nation by the revolution. 
To the contemplation of this fubjtdl:, the patriot will ever recur with 
frefh delight and rapthre. 

I. By the revolution the Biitidi conftitution, the fource of fo 
many ftibftantial bleffings^ wiB afeertained, and eftablilhed by the 
ftrongeft fecurities. 

Eager difptiteB have been agitated, and different opinionsHftopted*, 
concerning the ancient genius ailHbrm of our government. While 
fome have marked the infant features of a free conftitation in that 
of England, at a period of ^igh ||^quity, others haTe been at pains 
to exhibit its early fimiliiude, in %iiiry circtimftance, to the polity of 
other European nations, nhw degraded by the yhke 0 / defpotifm^ 
The attentivef*ftadent in hiftory will ffhd lio difficulty to account for 
thefe difeordant opblo^ He will piShnivei^^that our conftitution 
was, for ages, in a fttSting* ftadj^d '{»||Bedent8 of fnch oppoftte 
teddeiKy pecur, ndt of cBffeieni princes,^ but 

fometimes 
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fometimes in the courfe of the fame reign, that no well informed ^ H^A P. 
author can be at a lofs for fa^s and examples, in fupport of oppofite 


theories 




^ i ' 

*• *« This, then,** faya Dr. Hard, fpeak- C|n my cuftom vie in' antiquity, with 
ing of the revolution, •* will be confidercd thofe rightf which ire coeval with the exiil* 
by grateful poftcrity as the true ara of ence of the human race, and claimed aa the 
“ Englifli liberty. It was interwoven, in- birth-right of man ? Can any polUical fyf- 
“ deed, with the very principles of the conlli- t^m, however vener«bUs from antiquity, abo- 
** tution. It was inclofed in the ancient trunk li(h fhofe ptivJlegen ih'hich are founded on the 
" of the feudal law, and was ptopwated from eternal laws of truth, order, and yaftice i 
•• it. But its operation was weal^W partial They, who reft the claim of liberty upon 
in that ftate of its infancy, '"dt acquired 'intiquiqr and ciiftom, not only prefer an im- 
freih force and vigour with age, and has biguous to a clear title, but do a manifeft 
now at length extended its influence to every injury to the caufe of bama.nity. by dtlpa.< 
part of the political fyftem. ’* Kurd’s Dia- ragmg thofe diihis, which belong to that un- 
*' logues, vol.ii. p. 326. Imppy partof mahkind, wbo.|yoan under thw 

This coDcife and elegant defeription of the .yokc' bf ^efpocifm. Su^pdc’ any nation ur 
progrefs and ftate of the £ngli(h coDftituti||( l^gdom Ihould admit, thiM thotr fathers, from 
will be admitted as juft and impartial, inn'' the earlieft formation of government among 
general view, even by thofe perfoni, who en- them, of which aqy traces can be difeovered, 
tertain different opinions concerning political' htive beenfubjeftedto the arUtrary willof one 
points conneded with the earlier period of Otir ' man, or any fet Wou^ this de- 

hiftory. It is impoflible, however, that jhe ^ grade theniv ip. the ^lle of, creation 1 , Would 
fa£l, whatever it may be, can afiy£k our con-. ||t .abediflt rights veflMi in them as men f 
ftitution as it now ftands. Suppofe it Ihould' iBas j^ e wiy htriie gfeibe, Imd evgry 
be admitted, for fake of argument^ that, pre- fpeclH^ ^itukuid, the fame right to free go- 
vious to the revolution, the £ngli& govern- verament and eqnal laws, which Great Bri- 
ment was more arbitrary thaq free, .or l^t tain had before the revolution / A right, not 
it Ikeoared prerogative more tfaio privfcge, frumiled upon which is flafiuating; 

yei, as the right of governing it pdw SMtde i ^)| |ii lo ndd npbn mmUmpal law, which U 
conditional, af rndieed it always was accord- oflM panM-a^capriotons^ not bonded uptm 
ing to the principles of reafon and juflice, ft the Itipolatioqs of their fathers, whofe views 
is evident, that no prince in future time can comrade mpier the awe of tyranny f 
be entitled to claim any benefit to prerogative ^|||« right inherent, original, indefeafible, 
fr-om the example-of atHtrhfy protitcAsgspre- ^|Ptifle>'meift' uha^ffltvocal and emphatic'al fenfo 
vious to that periodi.' ^ ' ef'tkewoMlI, 'T^ ,, 

SnppoTe agrin, that die peeffid had'neitbcr i««Thb« »kiMtiM|,idcw ofitlw queflm om- 
contrtA nor antiquity to pl^,‘hi eefiefing the uPtiqtdty'pf our ^oUftitutioe, id 

sheir right to a free govermiientt umidd ihit wl^ cve^ ^niK^nar will acqweict. < . 

right ceafe to exift? iWicadd ttti^ rnlft dmC iPiT tmjoy, at 

Cable in renouncing itl Contiatatfi> 
lofi for arguments to vind^te 

Woidd they not fifiH rilflainin piltMloii'bf nd? Igiimnlpl ri S ldi hBfi % fing. 

moft obriohs^ the mbft riuM* dhdithtflMft ;tbf fhocinf of 

konvinang arguments* ii-^pport of thrif t.«• dqiiityrj|r« jf 
claumtofreedom ll' * ^ ^ ' ^ fufiMftitfibr' 

‘ civities. 
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Without entering into the illuftradon of this fubjeft, I ihall only 
obferve in gener^, that 'tho£e immunities, which were anciently 
claimed by the £n|;liih barons and confirmed by various charters of 
their kings, were often interrupted and retracted; that a long period 
clapfed before they were diffufed and imparted to the people at large; 
and that, after having attained exteniion, they were hill infringed, 
and fometimes apparently extinguifhed, by the arbitrary government 
of our princes. To pafs over many examples to this purpofe, which 
occur under the dominadon of the houle of Tudor, I fhall confine 
myfelf entirely to thofe fads which have fallen within the compafs 
of this hiftory. 

Confidering the unguarded fervour of loyalty which pervaded the 
nation at the.acceflion of Charles the Second, and the obfequious 
temper of his fecond parliament, nfSthing feems to have been want¬ 
ing, but indufiry, ambition, and evil counfellors, to have carried 
prerogative to a height fuperior to all refiftapce. At the end of the 
fame reign, the long difcontinuance of parliament, and the fufpenfion 
of oppofidon, intimidated ^.the misfortunes and perfecution of its 
leaders^ exhibited a languid^g ftato of public liberty. 

Under the reign g£ his fucceiTor J^mes, the ftate of liberty grew 
ftill more hopelels and difebur^ng^ ' If James, after having received 
the revenue for life, had difgu^d, and pollponed the execution of his 
arbitrary claims, or had been content with wrefting from the nation 


*■ P 

cartties, if the people htd pat authority fewl' by preferring, upon the occurrence of 

means to defend them when inVsded, hoM newqaefiioas,precedents which obtained under 
precariouc moft their fituMloit have beeh? arbitraryrrigat, to the analogy of more recent 
Thcfe iecurkies, and this authority,; they ac* laeaforet, and the dilates of a more liberal 
qinted at the revolodon, by tiet regular meet* fpiritof policy, which beganwiththerevolution, 
ingi, and afterwards by. th# periodical diflb. and has been improring ewer fince that period, 
lation of pariiamebt, and by the cqateKdos^ i* The^ is net,” fays Mr. Hume, •« a more 
pmideace of the crown upon it for fepJJjkS' fiffedml method of betraying a caufe, than 

I'he friends of the conftitndon wetdd do to lay the ftrefs of die argument in a wrong 
well cocondder, whether, by too gfe«« v«« ** placet abd> hydi4>uting an untenable poll, 
neraiion for antiquity, there is notfomeha* enfuretheadverfary of fuccefsand vi^ry.’* 
aard of domg a real injary to the cmtfiitarion Eday on the Coalition of Parties. 


their 
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th«r civil privilege, without touchiog their rdigioii, would not ® P. 
the liberties of the people have been brought to the moft extreme 
point of danger ? If it not mdre than probable, diat &e government 
of England might, at'this day, have been as d^diic as that of atij^ 
kingdom in Europe? A fenfe of the danger of--the proteftant reli* 
gion did that, which, it is ptt}bable, a fenfe of righty and a love of 
liberty, would not have'done. If united the idiltefles and folicita* 
tions of all parties, tb obtain' the interpodtlon o# the pdnce of 
Orange. By that interpofition, the liberties bf England were relcued 
from impending danger. But our fathers, inftru4led‘‘by paft cxpe^ 
rience, did not think it enough to repels immediate danger; 
extended ^heir plan to theirfiown future Ifafety,,and ta the intereft 
and fecurity of their poftcriry. The conftitulion had been varying 
and unfettled: many things were in difpute bt^andl the' prince and 
the people* It was bf the utmoft smportanceito afceitadii the nature 
of the conflitntion, to define, in the cleared‘and moft^xpllcit terms^ 
the rights bf the people; and to fortify and^^cure'thfm againft 
future attacks. -A more pcopit^us < opportunity ibf('a(:cotnpli(hjng 
this great defign never'Could Occur, a^lme vSdieif-'tber d^ttWu 

was to be transferred a8--a frbe^when' Who was 
to receive it, was a profeHcd^fitefid to libdrtj^ atkd 'ihe^jproteftant re¬ 
ligion. At this s^ra our booftltutio^ttaihedprecifiofi'and flability. 

The land-marks were ftt up; the fine, which'Qlivides prerogative 
from privilege, was drawn fo bfoad and fo deeppaS fo prevent ebn^ 
fufion or mifliakb, and to debai^bcroskchmetit upon either fide. 


The moft eoihprehenfive privileges of the people were reiognifed 
and eftablifhed. The inoft odious and arbitriiry exertions of prero¬ 


gative were fpecified and condemned. - * J- » 

2 . The revolution, whether cdhtomplatha ^ia’ connexion with the InfufeJarpirvf 
principles upon which it ^as fourid^ br' ai a Inonumcnt of the 
triumph of patriotifc labour, has' inibftid into- our conftiution a 


certain mclioratingenergy, which lias ifltproveif, and, it is hoped; 


will 

t 
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^ will yet farther improve our political condition. In this enlarged 

V . ; and extenfivc view, we are indebted to that glorious event, not only 
for what was then done, but for what has been done, fubfequent to 
that period. The example of refiflance in the very moment of ex¬ 
treme emergency, and by the very perfons who difclaimed its law- 
fulnefs in any cafe, has, more forcibly than ten thoufand arguments, 
expofed the abfurdity of doctrines fubverfive of the rights of hu¬ 
manity, and exploded that fervile fubmiilion to prerogative, fo Eat-* 
Jering and grateful to the ambition of princes. That freedom with 
which the people are invited, by the genius of our conftitution, to 
inquire, to judge, to converfe, and to write, concerning meafures of 
government and political futjeds, difleminates liberal fentiments 
among all ranks of men, gives an immediate check to the abufe of 
power, and ftifles, at its birth, everyitifing grievance. 

The influence of liberal fentiments is particularly diiplayed, in 
fofteoing the harder features of our conftitution, and in reftraining 
and mitigating the execution of rigorous and fanguinary laws, which 
remain unrepealed. In fuch inftauces, the mild fpirit.of the con¬ 
ftitution has often ihilitatedvJlgainft thb letter of law; and while 
many penal ftatufies have fkllen into dirufe, it is a received maxim, to 
interpret thofe„ which fubflft in thc’^lnoft lenient fenfe. Difcre- 
tionary punilhments are often ftpbftituUd^ In cafes where the law has 
ordained the infliction of a capital puniftiment. In .no ioftance, 
of late years* haa t^,fentence foc treafon becp.iexecuted, with all 
the barbarous circuiqftances prefc^bed by the ftatute. 

The meliorating quality ^ ^pur conflitution might be farther illuf- 
trated from the enaCting of many new laws, calculated to extend 
the liberty of the fubje^, and to maintain the purity of the confti- 
tution* Since the penbd of r^tolutipi^ the laws of treafon have 
been freed from thaut partial <fiftin<ftioD, which often proved fatal to 
the perfon accufedj and the ^me indulgence has been granted him 
as in.thf trisl of other capital crimes. By limiting the duration 
. of 
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of parliament, the dependence of reprefentatives upon their coii- 
(lituents, and, confequently, a refpe^^: to their fentiments and in- 
tereds are more effedlually fecured. The dignity and independence 
of parliament has been promoted by various (latutes, regulating the 
qualifications of its members. The influence of the court and 
miniftry have been checked, and the purity of parliament farther 
fecured, by a late ftatutc, eftablifhing the faireft mode of trial in the 
cafe of cOntefted clc<^ions. The adl for aboHfhing hereditary jurif- 
ditStions iti Scotland; the a£l for rendering the judges of England 
independent, by granting their commiflions during life; the adl for 
abolifhing the privilege of exemption from arreft for debt, enjoyed 
by fervants of members of parliament; and various regulations with 
refpedl to commerce and our intercourfe with foreign nations; arc 
all pleafing examples of the progrefs of liberty, and the improving 
excellence of our laws, promoted by the genius and fpirit infufed 
into our government by the revolution. The contemplation of 
thefe, as pledges of future improvements while it expands the hope 
and elevates the joy, will flill farther inflame the gratitude, and ani¬ 
mate the efforts, of the patriot*. 

3. To 

To fuggeft thefe might perhaps, be for an/ crime, perfons, who have not been 
cenfured as a digredion from the fubjcA of guilty of any immorality, who have, perhaps, 
this work, and an arrogant intruiion into been only unfortunate, fltould be doomed to 
the province of thofe. who, by their expe- perpetual captivity ^ 

rience as well as truft, are beft qualified to Is not the letter and complexion of our 
difoern them. Some of them, however, are criminal laws too fanguinary f Are not capital 
fb obvious, and required by fuch prcfling calls punifhmentj multiplied fo much as to offend 
of jullice and humanity, that we are difpofed againfl found policy, as well as the dictates of 
to wonder, that, under fuch a mild and benefi. humanity ? For what is tlic confequcncc f The 
cent government, they fhould have been fo feverity of punifhment, out of all proportion 
long delayed } and that, under fuch prevalence to the demerit of crimes, cannot be executed 
of liberal fentiment, their propriety and im- with confiancy apid exadnefs, and therefore 
portance fhould ilill be difputed. lofes its influence of over.awing and rellrain- 

The laws relating to debtors exhibit a gUr' ing the guilty. Might it not be expcpflcd, 
ing example of deviation from the principles that a more moderate fpecics of punifhment, 
of our conftitution. Is it not fliocking, that, invariably executed, would, at once, fpare 
in a country where fuch a price U put upon the effufion of blood, and reduce the number 
pcrfonal liberty, and where the toul depnva. of crimes ? 

tion of it is reckoned tpo fevere a punifhment The multiplicrty and flrlflnefV or entails in 
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3 . To the revolution we are indebted for the prefervation and 
eftablllhment of the proteftant religion. 

We have feen the danger to which the proteftant religion was 
cxpofed, during the reign of Charles the fecond, from his fecret 
attachment to Roman catholics; his indulgences intended principally 
for their relief j his treaty with France, ftipulating the eftablilhment 
of popery; and above all, from the converfion and bigotry of the 
duke of York. By thefe circumftances, the fears of the people 
were excited, vigorous meafures of oppofttion concerted; and the 
dellgns of the court defeated. 

In the reign of James, the danger was more formidable, becaufe 
the popular alarm had entirely fubfided. None objected to the 


one part of die kiagdom* ?■ not only mate- 
nally injurioas to indoftry and commerce, 
bat niu(t, in progrefs of time, be produflive 
of inequality and unalterable faperiority, 
which will overwhelm tlie independence and 
liberties of the Aibordinate and more nutne- 
roos clafles of men. 

How much were it t'> be wllhed, that the 
influence of that humane (pirit, which is fo 
honourable to our age, and fo fruitful of good 
^rks at home, were extended to our inter- 
courfe and commerce with diflant countries ! 

Does not the genius of our conflitntion 
concur with the dilates of humanity, to re¬ 
commend to our Icgtflature the abolition of 
the infamous traffic in flaves ? If there are 
any who remain ftubborn againfl the di£lates 
tf humanity, let them be perfuaded to in- 
veftigate this queftion upon the footing of 
public expediency and interefl. Has not the 
value of individuals, in every fenfe, been im¬ 
proved, in proportion as they have become 
free and independent? Has not that labour 
ever been found the mod productive which 
redounds to the profit of the labourer, and 
which has been perfanaed. with confent and 
cheerfulnefs ? Has not the emancipation of 
villains and bondmen contributed, more than 
any other means of improvement, to the mc- 
liorationpf property, and the enriching of 
proprieiln in £^gls^ ? Is it not a fad, that 


the princes and dates, who got the dart of 
others by the abolition of villainage at home, 
have arrived fird at civilization, and have dill 
retained pte-eminence in manufactures, agri¬ 
culture, commerce, and every article of na¬ 
tional profperity ? Why Ihould the line ba 
drawn, why fhould regulations the reverfe of 
thole which have promoted domedic prolpe- 
rity, why ihould the violation of judice and 
humanity, be deemed eflentuil to the cultiva¬ 
tion and improvement of our didant colonics ? 

With the chridian, the fpirit of his religion 
fuperfedes theufe of argument, and renders him 
impatient of contradiCdon in a point, which 
forms the mod prominent feature and eflenttal 
diftinClion of his profeffion'. Benevolence, the 
mod pure and comprehenfive, is inculcated by 
the precepts and example of his mader. Can 
he then fubmit to any fydem of policy, which 
has the effrontery to exclude a whole race of 
mankind from the reach and effeCt of his cha¬ 
rity? The cauie of judice and humanity will 
prevail; but dill it mud be a mortification to 
the patriot, if objections, founded in igno¬ 
rance and felfifhnefs, ihould fufpend the gra¬ 
tification of his mod ardent defire, and with* 
hold, from his beloved country, the glory of 
taking the lead in reprobating that fydem of 
policy, which dooms any clafs of his felloW- 
creatures to wretchednefs and opprelEon. 

princeV 
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prince’s enjoying his own religion, while they confided in his ^ *’• 
folemn and repeated promifes, that he would protcd that of the v , , ,— — t 
nation. Fortunate it was, that the bigotry of James was too un¬ 
governable to admit of any compromife, or to regard the obligations 
-of truth ; for had he been contented with the private and lawfui 
engines of profelytifm, how fuccefsful might he not have been, or 
what changes might he not, with patience and time, have effeded ? 

But the infatuated monarch could not conceal his intention of de¬ 
voting every faculty of royal power to the fervice of Rome. He 
ilrained every nerve of prerogative, he violated his promifes, he 
defpifed the reftraints of law; and then it was that the proteftant 
religion, as well as the liberty of England, was brought to the 
extremity of danger. But, if the queftion had been merely political, 
the fame unanimous and fpirited force of .refiftance could not have 
been colleded. Nothing lefs than a zeal for the proteftant religion 
was fufficient, to fufpend the animofities of parties, and to unite 
them in fehemes and efforts for preventing its fubverfion. The diftin- 
guiftied abilities of the prince of Orange, his zeal for liberty and 
the proteftant religion, his influence among the princes of Europe, 
his near alliance to the royal family, marked him, as deftined by Pro¬ 
vidence to be the glorious iuftrument of their deliverance. \'^ioleat 
diffenfions prevailed in the religious and political fentiments of in¬ 
dividuals and parties, then incorporated by participation of danger. 

To have entered into any difeuflion of thefe, or to have conceited 
any future plan of fettlement, might have proved fatal to their union. 

Farther queftions were therefore Aifpended, while, in this one point, 
all agreed, that the interpofition of the jirince of Orange was ncccf- 
fary to the prefervation of the proteftant religion; that religion, 
which difclaims the ufurpation of human authority ; that religion, 
which holds the feriptures alone to be the rule of truth ; that reli¬ 
gion, which, if purfued in its true principles, will finally ^durnph 
over all the corruptions of human invention, and reftorc tHjfPhrity 
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• of the gofpel. The continuance of that religion, we owe, under 
the blcfling of God, to the revolution. 

4. To that event we are indebted for toleration and liberty of 
confcience. 

Without toleration and liberty of confcience, the benefits of the 
protcftaut religion muft be extremely circumfcribed and precarious. 
Though our firft reformers made illuftrious exertions in the difeovery 
of truth, they ftill retained much of that metaphyfical dogmatifm, and 
fcholaftic jargon, which had encumbered chriftianity during the 
long night of barbarifm and fpiritual tyranny. They harboured too 
much of the contrafted, intolerant and pcrfecuting fpirit, which 
pourtray the moft hideous features of corruption in that church 
which they profefled to abandon; and though it was by the ufurped 
dominion over the confcience and private judgment of men that 
chriftianity was firft defaced, and profefledly in order to demolifh 
this dominion that the ftandard of reformation was firft ereded, yet, 
what is an aftoniftiing inftance of the inconfiftency of human cha> 
rader, almoft all the proteftant feds, which obtained the fandion of 
a legal eftabliftiment, relapfed into the fame error, and urged the 
execution of penal ftatutes agaiiift their proteftant brethren, who 
refufed to conform to their fyftem of faith, or regulations of eccle- 
fiaftical government. Lutherans, calvinifts, cpifcopalians, prefby- 
terians, have, all of them, in the day of power, wielded, with 
unrelenting fury, the fword of perfecution. But, to take the ex¬ 
ample of our nation after the reftoration, the fecond parliament of 
Charles difeovered an extraordinary zeal for promoting uniformity 
in religion. No left than five different ftatutes, as we have feen, 
were enaded for this purpofe, every one of them, in progreffion, 
ordaining penalties more fevere to be inflided upon thofe, who 
worfhipped God in any other way than according to the forms of 
the church of England. The fame fpirit was adopted by the mi- 
niftegmiLCharles the fecond in Scotland. The execution of penal 

4 ftatutes 
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ftatutes on account of religion, in that kingdom, occafioned feme of ^ 
the moft fliocking feenes of barbarity that are to be met with in the u 
hiftory of any age. Humanity recoils at the remembrance of them. 

At the period of the revolution, perfecution received a mortal 
wound, but did not immediately expire. The merit of the pro- 
teftant diflenters, operating with the church of England by refifting 
their common enemy, fuggefted to the latter the juftice, and the 
policy, of maintaining future intercourfe upon terms of forbearance 
and charity. A plan of comprehenlion was propofed, but thwarted 
by the bigotry of the tories, the indifereet violence of the leaders 
of the church, and, in part, by the peevifli fcrupuloufnefs of fome 
of the dilTenters. The penal ftatutes were, not without fome ex¬ 
ception, aboliflied, and an aift of toleration palTed. It is probable, 
however, that neither this plan of compreheflfion would have been 
propofed, nor the a(£l of toleration obtained, at that period, if both 
had not been agreeable to the ftrong defirc, and favourite policy, of 
the king. There is indeed no feature in the chara«Sler of that great 
prince more marked and brilliant, than his zeal liberty of con- 
fcience. Though illuftrious for military and political talents, he 
was not unrivalled, perhaps he was excelled, by contemporary 
generals and Ratefmen-; bur, as a friend to religious liberty, he 
had not a rival. In this point, his merits appear fingular and 
tranfeendent. The extenfion of religious liberty at the revo¬ 
lution, though it exhibits an agreeable contrail: to the penal 
Aatutes, and perfecutions in the preceding reigns, yet it was not 
proportionate to the liberal fentiments of William. The pro- 
teftant diflenters were excluded from many privileges, and their 
clergy, by the letter of the law, fubjedted to fevere tefts and rc- 
ftridtions. It is alfo to be lamented, that the recent remembrance 
of the danger of popery was the occafion, not only of impoflng 
prudent reftraints, but of enadting unjuftifiablc penalties againft 
the profeflbrs of that religion, and particularly againft RHItoan 
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c H^A P. catholic priefts. The mention of this fubjed draws our attention 
once more to a ftriking example of the effeds of that meliorating 
tendency of our conftitution to which I have already referred. The 
ftatutc, ordaining the fuppreffion of diflenting meetings whofe mi- 
niHers did not fubfcribe to the dodrinal articles of the church of 
England, and the ftatute, of one thoufand feven hundred, ordaining 
the perpetual imprifonment of catholic priefts and the difinheriting 
of Roman catholic heirs, were fo repugnant to the fpirit of the 
Britifli conftitution, that they have feldom been executed with 
rigour. They at laft fell into difufe, and finally, by the unanimous 
confent of both houfes of parliament, have been expunged from 
the EnglUh code; and, though the difgraceful oppofition, that was 
given to the repeal of the ftatute regarding Roman catholics, ob- 
ftruded that repeal in one part of the kingdom, and excited great 
commotions in another, yet there is not any doubt but, from 
the influence of our conftitution, the fpirit of toleration is every 
day expanding and ingreafing. There is not any fyftem of religious 
truth, the moft harfti and illiberal, that is not mollified and huma- 
nifed by the fpirit of the age. We need only to advance in the 
fame fpirit for a little time, and it is to be hoped, that no trace or 
veftige of intolerance will remain to disfigure the beautiful fabric of 
the Britifti conftitution. 

Ourobllga- Impreflcd by the views now illuftrated, it is natural to cherifli a 
grateful rememlvance of our patriotic anceftors, and particularly of 
tiut illuftrious perfonage, who, under God, was the inftrument of 
working fo great a .deliverance, and of obtaining fiich important 
privileges for us and for our pofterity. There is not a more painful 
fenfation, than that which arifes from the difeovery of any imper- 
fedion or blot,*in the character of a benefaftor, tending to diminifh 
the efteem, and reftrain the gratitude, which we find ourfelves dif- 
pofed to pay to him. As there is not any character recorded in 
ouf 'Mftory, more ftrongly entitled to our gratitude, when we refle<a 
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Upon the ineftimable bleffinga for which we ftand indebted to hit ^ 
interpofition, fo few appear, after the moft critical invcftigation, >■ ”/ 
more deferviag of eftcem and praife, on account of the endow¬ 
ments and virtues with which it is adorned. 

The dawn of his life was lowering and clouded, and little pro- Hi*charafl««f 
mifed that luftre which brightened the meridian day. He was born 
in ,the feventh month, a few days after the death of hit father, 
whofe authority had been declining under the oppofition of the 
Louveftein faction. The fon, while in his Cradle, was dripped of 
all his hereditary dignities and offices by a general aflembly of the 
States. His'Conditutio|i was weak, his fortune narrow and embar- 
raffied, his education cramped and neglected. The native vigour of 
his genius, called forth by the diftrefles of his country, confuted thefe 
inaufpicious prefages of fortune, and rendered his future life an 
uninterrupted career of patriotifm and glory. 

The ambition of Lewis the fourteenth, intruding into the frontiers 
of Holland, firft opened to the young prince a theatre for the dif- 
play of thofe adoniffiing endowments, which proved him to be 
worthy of the honours, as well as the name, of his renowned 
anceftors. He was ;appointed admiral, captain general, and at laft 
reftored to the. office of ftadtholder. 

The mfignanimity, the exertion, and the perfeverancc, by which 
the prince, of Orange defeated the intrigues and the armies of 
Lewis, not only protedled the liberdes and engaged the confidence 
of his country, but recommended him to the furrounding powers 
of Europe, trembling for their independency, as the fitteft perfon to 
form and condud a fcheme of confederate refiftance to the ufurpa- 
tiona of France. While the grandeur of the delign flattered hia 
ambition, its connexion with the liberties of the States interefted hia 
patriotic zeal. 

In the fequel of his hiftory, it is difficult to fay which we ought 
moft to admire, the variety and excellence of his talents, or the 
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* futcefs with which they were crowned By a compreheniive dif- 
f cerhment of the political interefts of Europe; by penetration into 
the charadera of individuals; by addrefs in negociation, he cemented 
ftates and princes, whofe interefts and pcejudicea feemed moft op- 
polite and iri econcilable. By the firmnefs of his refolutionj by for¬ 
titude under the moft difaftrous events; by fertiKty of expedients, 
he at^ laft furmounted every difficulty; chaftifed the ambition of 
Lewis; exhaufted the ftrength of France; and wrought the ddl** 
verance of Holland, England, Spain, and the Empire. 

As the moft illhftrious fame is annexed to exploits in the caufe of 
liberty, lb, without a nearer infight into charader, we are at a lofs to 
&ecide, hi particular inftances, whether they rcfult from the fordid 
motives of felf-intereft and ambition, Or the more exalted ones of 
virtue and public fpirit. That the love of liberty was predominant 
in the charader of William; that his ambition was under the direc¬ 
tion of principle, and fubfervlent to the caufe of juftice and the 
rights of mankind; is attefted by the uniform tenour of his adions. 
Private cmoftiment was with him no confidcratibn, when the Intercft 
of his country was at ftakc, ^The alluring bait of royalty he repelled 
with dildain, when propofed to him, upon terms ruinous to the 
freedom of his countiy. His acceflion tto the threne' Ol'j England 
will appear no argument againft this conclufion • With thofe, 
who confider, not only, bow important it was to her ddiverance, 
but that it was an effential link in the chain of mcafures, which 
was to conned and eftabliffi the liberties of Europe. If William 
had not afeended the throne of England, the grand alliance could 
never have been completed, and rendered efficient to overpower the 
armies of France, aided by James, matter of the liberties of his 
fubjeds. 

That liberality of defign, which dignified his ncgociatiotis and 
extended his inftuence upon the continent, was no lefs confpicuous 
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In the fcheme of his domeflic policy and government. an im¬ 
partial dirpcnfation of favours to all parties in Holland and England, 
he moderated their violence, and employed their united ftrength, in 
the defence of public liberty. No flattery^ nor zeal for his perfonal 
aggrandifement, ever feduced him to give fcope to the refentment 
or ufurpation of any party. It was the defire of his heart to ac- 
complifli the moft extenfive plan of religious toleration; and, though 
he found himfelf thwarted by the prejudices of the people, yet he' 
never relinquiflied his liberal purpoi'es from the dread of obloquy or 
mifreprefentation. His opinion, in queftions of the greatefi; political 
moment, he maintained with a firmnefs, rather honourable to hi$ 
charader, than favourable to his-intcrefts. ^ • . i / 'I . 

That his refped for religion was hot feigned and political, but- 
finccre and confiant, appeared, not only from his regular and decent 
attendance upon the duties of focial worfiiip, but from the time and 
attention he allotted to private devotion. It was remarked, that he 
never mentioned the truths of religion,- but with feridufoefs and ve¬ 
neration; and that he exprelled,,upoa all occafiohs,.indignation 
againfi; examples of profanenefs and tidsmaoufiiers. ' He maintained 
great equanimity under all viciiTitudes of fortune; being neither im¬ 
moderately elated with profperity, nor dejeded with adverfity. Often 
fretted hy the rudenefs of fadion, and the jealoufy and difeontents 
of his fubjetd:8, he ftill regulated his temper by the didates of pru¬ 
dence, and refigned his private inclinations and interefts for the fake 
of public peace, , Though liable to fudUen fallies of anger, yet he 
never harboured refentment in his'-breaft; and he even treated, fome 
of thofe perfons, from whom he had received the higheft perfofial 
injuries, with mildnefs and generofity. To film up his talents and his 
virtues: he pofiefled great natural fagacity, a pctotttrve memory, a 
quick and accurate difeernment of the charaders of men. He was 
adive, brave, perfeveringj and, to thefe qualifies^ more:than to his 
(kill as a general, he was indebted for his military fuccefs. His know- 
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• ledge in politics was extenlive and profound; his application to 
' buHnefs ardent and indefatigable. An enthufiadtc lover of liberty, 
he was ever friw to his principles; faithful in the difcharge of every 
irull coipmltted to him; and, in the charadgrs of the ilatefmaa and, 
general, acquired the confidence and praife of his friends, and ex¬ 
cited the admiration and dread of his enemies. 

His talents and virtues belonged to the refpedable, rather than to 
the amiable clafs; and were formed to command efleem, more than, 
to.engage affe^ion. 

For literature and the fine arts he difcovered no tafle. He had ac¬ 
quired none of thofe graces, which animate converfation, and em- 
bellifh character. A filence and referve, bordering upon fullennefs, 
adhered to him, in the more retired fcenes of life, and feemed to 
indicate not only a diftafte for fociety, but a diflrufl: of mankind. 
He was greatly deficient in the common forms of attention. His 
favours loft much of their value, by the coldnefs of the manner 
with which he conferred them. He did not enough accommodate 
himfclf to the open tpmpeff of a people, who had fo freely devoted 
their allegiance to hjfin* Hjia warm and fteady attachment to a few 
friends demonftr^jied. that he was not deftitute of private friendihip. 
He was occafionally furprifed into indulgences of mirth and hu¬ 
mour; which Ihewed, that he was not infenfible to the relaxation 
of focial amufement. But the infirmities of his conftitution; the 
dcprcffion of his early fituation; a fatal experience of deceitfulnefs 
and treachery, derived from his political intercourfe with man¬ 
kind, the ferioufnefs and weight of thofe objects, which continually 
prefled down his mind, controlled a propenfity, however ftrong, to 
confidence, aflfability, and pleafantry, and introduced habits of con-, 
llraint and gravity, which draw a veil over the attradions of virtue; 
and frequently contribute, more than vicious afifedtions, to render 
chara^er unpopular. 
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It would, perhaps, be difficult to feledl:, from the various and 
wide range of biography, any two charadiers, which form a more 
perfect contrail, than that which opens, and that which clofes, the 
period of this hiftory. 

In the character of Charles the Second, we are ftruck with a bril¬ 
liancy of wit, and gracefulnefs of manners, deftitute of any one in¬ 
gredient of principle or virtue; with politenefs, affability, gaiety, 
good humour, every thing that captivates imagination, or gives de¬ 
light for the moment. 

In the character of William, we turn our eyes to ftcrling merit, 
naked and unadorned; to ftern integrity, incorruptible patriotifm, 
undaunted magnanimity, unihaken hdelity; but no fplendid dreis or 
gaudy trapping, to arrefl: the attention of the fuperficial obferver. A 
deliberate effort of the underftanding is neceilary to perceive and 
eilimate its deferts. 

Charles, with all his vices, was beloved while lived, and lamented 
when he died. 

William, with all his virtues, refpeCIed abroad, refpeded by 
pofterity, never obtained, from his fubjeds and contemporaries at 
home, the tribute of affeC^ion and praife, adequate to the merit of 
his virtues, and the importance of his fervices. 
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abdication of king James IT., debates 
on, in the fubfequent convention parlia¬ 
ment, 215. 

Abhorrers and petitioners, who, 85. 

AlbevUUy marquis of, his negociation with the 
prince of Orange, on the part of James il., 193. 

Am/ierdaniy oppohtion of that city to the prince 
of Orange, how averted, 200. 

Anney princefs, daughter of James II., declares 
her confent to the fettlement of the crown on 
the piince and princefs of Orange, 233. 
Revenue fettled on her, 292. Obfervalions 
on her correfpondence with her father, 394. 
407. Unites her intereft -Vfith tlwt of king 
William on the death of queen Mary, 407. 
Mifunderflandings between her and the king, 
515. Death of her fon, the duke of Glou- 
cefter, with the confequences of that event, 
525. How prevailed upon by king William 
to agree to an extenfion of the a£l of fettle¬ 
ment, 545, note. 

Argyhy earl of, his invadon of Scotland, 149. 

Ar/ingtotty earl of, one of Charles’s cabal mi- 
nifters, his charader, 17. 

Armyy Handing, the firft commencement of, 3. 
Is voted a grievance, 30. Arguments for and 
againH a Handing army, 504. 

Arrany carl of, the unfufpefled fjriend of king 
James, his charadler and condu6l examined, 
396- 

Arundely lord, fent by Charles II. to form a 
fecret alliance with Lewis XIV., 16. 

AAsciation\!Xi\y refle£lions on, 127. 

Aujhmrgy the league of, negociated by the prince 
of Orange, 198. 

B. 

Badetty prince Lewis of, his operations on the 
Rhine, 376. 

Bereelonay bombarded by marlhal d’EHrees, 341. 

Barillmy the French ambaflador, his negocia- 
tions with the Englifli popular party, 47, note. 
His intrigues between Lewis XIv. and 
Charles II., 65. His teftimony to the pre¬ 
judice of the charaders of Hambden and 
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Sydney rendered problematical by his own 
charaner, 129, nett. 

Btdloty his teHimony refpeiSling the murder of 
fir Edmundbury Godfrey, 68. 

Benhowy captain, bombards St. Maloe's, 367. 

Bentincky the Dutch refident, his conduiH on the 
defeat of Monmouth confidered, 169. 174. 
His intimate friendship with the prince of 
Orange, 214. Is created a peer and a privy 
counfellor under William, 261. 

Benvtcky duke of, his vifit to England to excite 
an infurrefiion in favour of his father James, 
422. His account of Lewis’s propofal to 
James for the fuccelHon of his fon to the 
crown of £ngl.ind, 451. 

Bigotryy the moH peHilential of all herefies, 470. 

Bill of rights accepted by the prince and princefs 
of Orange with the crown, 236. Remarks 
on this inHrument, 237. 

Bijhopiy feven, fent to the Tower by king James 
II., 166. MoH of them defericJ parliament 
at the acceilion of William and Mary, 274. 
Glowing difaffciftioii of, 347. 

Brcjly the attempt to deftroy the harbour of, cir¬ 
cumvented by the treachery of the duke of 
Marlborough, 375. 

Buckinghanty duke of, one of Charles’s cabal 
miniHcrs, his character, 18. 

Burnety bifhop, his account of the objcil of the 
myHcrious negociation between the duke of 
Portland and marHial lloufHcrs, 453. Re¬ 
marks on his charafler as an hiftorian, ibid. 
Motion made for removing him as preceptor 
to the duke of GlouceHer, 520. Supports 
the bill againfl the Roman catholics, 523, 

C. 

miniHry of Charles IL deferibed, 17, Is 
difiblved, 23. 

Camhidgey the difpenfing power of James II. 
witbHood by the univerfity of, 160. 

Cameramans in the church of Scotland, their 
diHinguilhing tenets, 468, note. f 

Carfiairsy principal, his teHimony not injurious 
to the chara£ler of the prince of Orange, 178, 
note. 
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Cajlltma'in^ lord, his cmbafTjr to the pope, 151, nait. 

Cataloniay rucccHes of marlhal de Noaillcs there, 

^76. 

Catinat., mardial, defeats the duke of Savoy at 
Salufirt, •^40. 

Charles 1 (. political iinarimity that followed his 
reftorafion, 1. Why inclined to tolerate the 
proteflant difleiiters, 4. His favourites in¬ 
trigue againd the minidry, 6- Engages in a 
war with the Dutch, 7. Mifunderftandings 
between him and his parliament, 8. Cla¬ 
rendon difgraced, <). Motives that difpofed 
him to a peace with the Dutch, ii. His 
fecrct partiality toward the French intereft, 
12 Enters into the triple alliance, 13. 
General review of his conduift thus far, 14. 
Secret ticaty with Lewis ^IV., 15. De- 
fciiption of his cabal miniftry, 17. tlis 
fecond war with Holland, 19. His arbitrary 
meafurcs, 20. Solicits the aid of parliament, 
21. Ills duplicity in favour of France, 36. 
Exerts his influence over parliamentary elec¬ 
tions, 39. Altercations between the king 
and the commons, 41. His views inconfent- 
ing to the marriage of the prince of Orange with 
the lady Mary, 42. His embarrafltnents be¬ 
tween the didrull of parliament and his at¬ 
tachment to France, 49. Concludes an al¬ 
liance with the Dutch ttates, 52. Obferva- 
tions on his conduct relating to the peace of 
Niniigucn, 53. 55, »ote. His endeavours to 
corrupt his parliament, 6o- His meafurcs to 
regain the confidence of the nation, 65. His 
confertnee with Dr. Tongue concerning the 
popifli plot, 72, note. Reforms his privy 
council, 74. Diflolves his third parliament, 
bo. Publifhcs a proclamation againft peti¬ 
tions, 85. Meets hiS fourth parliament, 86. 
His mean fuppreffion of the di&ntcrs bill, 91. 
Diflolves his fourth parliament, 92. Diflblvcs 
his Oxford parliament, 94. His extreme de¬ 
pendence and inflabiiity, J03. Dilco|j||||Ce 
of his minifters, 105. How expofed nIRhe 
views of the French court, iii. His politics 
compared with ihofc of the country party, 
113. Decline of the country party, 131. 
Enters into a new treaty with France, 133. 
His duplicity, 135. Deprives London, and 
other corporations, of their charters, 140. 
Ryc-houfe plot, 142. His death and cha- 
radier, 144. His averfiop to the Rates of 
Holland, ibSi 

■Jharles II. of Spain, h|s death, 516. Expefla- 
tions of Lewis XiV. from this event, 529. 


Motives of forming the partition treaty, 530. 
Bequeaths his dumintons to the duke of Anjou, 

CAtfr/rr-houfe, the difpenling power of the king 
wiihflaed by the truifees of, 159. 

Clarendon^ earl of, the wifdom of his adminiftra- 
tion on the reftoration, 3. His intolerant 
principles, 4. The king’s favourites intrigue 
againft him, 6. Caufes of his difgrace, 9. 

Clifford^ fir Thomas, one of Charles's cabal 
miniftry, his charader, 17. 

ejubs^ political, in London in the time of 
Charles II. fome account of, lOi. 

Co^e-houfes, a proclamation iflued for the fup- 
preflion of, 100. 

Cohgn, difputes between Lewis XIV., the pope, 
and the emperor, concerning the choice of the 
elcdlor of, 201. 

Commerctf the extenlion of, favourable to popu¬ 
lar liberty in England, 243. Was late in¬ 
troduced into Scotland, 244. * 

Commi^ners of public accounts inftituted by 
pariiamdht, 337. The end of their inflitu- 
tion how defeated, 578. 

Commons^ houfe of, their altercations with 
Charles IL, 41- Are corrupted by him, 60. 
Profecution of lord Danby, 72. Difputes 
between them and the lords on this occafton, 
75. Bill of excluflon introduced into the 
houfe, 77. Place and penflon bill, 79. Peti¬ 
tioners and abhorrers, 87. Profecution of the 
judges, ibid. Bill of excluflon revived, 88. 
Angry votee^agatnft the court, 91. The bill 
of excluflon revived in the parliament at 
Oxford, 93. They remonftrate with James 
11 . for difpenflng with the lefts, 152. A 
meeting of, called by the prince of Orange on 
the king’s flight, 212. Eleition of the con¬ 
vention parliament, 215. Debates of, con¬ 
cerning fettling the government, 217* Their 
prudent caution on the fubje^l, 227. Debate 
on turning the convention into a pailiament, 
26S" Their regulation of the public revenue, 
266. Indemnification of the Dutch, 269. 
Refufe to relax the tefts in favour of the 
clergy, 274. Thwart the comprehenflon bill, 
276. Proceedings on the bill of indemnity, 
279. Proceedings on the a£I of fettiement, 
282. Enter upon the redrefs of grievances, 
28d. Struggles between the whigs and the 
‘'tories, 309. Their unanimity after the battle 
.of the Boyne, 334. Their ill humour on the 
bad fuccefs of the war with France, 349^ 
Articles of advice given to the king, 362* 
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Breach with the houfe of lords, 364. Ad- 
drefs the king to withdraw his grant to the 
earl of Portland, 418. Their patriotic exer¬ 
tions to relieve the embarralTments of the 
reveaue, 430. Refolve to difband the army 
in oppofitioii to the king's expreficd wilhes, 
508. Their violent proceedings refpedting 
the partition treaty, 547. 

Ctmpounders among the Englifli Jacobites, their 
views explained, 401. 

Comprthtnfton bill, hiftory of, 275. Caufes of 
the ill fuccefs of this meafure, 276. 

Cempten^ bilhop of London, transfers commiilions 
in the militia of London from diflentcrs to 
zealous tories, 308. 

Canftitutim^ EngliOi, how afTcdlcd by the revo¬ 
lution, 237. Compared with that of Scot¬ 
land, 242. The excellency of, pointed out, 
579. Its antiquity examined, 580. Opportu¬ 
nities Hill remaining for its improvement, 585. 

Continental connexions, the great obligations 
England is under to, 291. ^ 

Contrail^ original, debates on, in tHfc houfe of 
lords of the convention parliament at the re¬ 
volution, 205. 

Conventicle afl, the objedls of, 58, note. ■ 

Convention parliament at the reftoration of Charles 
II., its temper and meafuies, a. Meeting of 
that at the revolution, 21^ 

Corporation adt palTed, 4. That of king Wil¬ 
liam levelled againft the tories, 294. 

Coventry^ Mr. his embalTy to Sweden, 19. 

Country party under king Charles II., the motives 
of their oppofition to government meafures 
examined, 115. Caufes of the decline of. 

Criminal laws of England too fanguinary, 585, 
note. 

Cromwellt Oliver, his flipulation with Holland 
refpedting the prince of Orange, 187. 20O. 

Crown of England, precedents ai the fucceflion 
to, being veiled in parliament, 120. The 
commons in the convention parliament at the 
revolution vote the exclufion of Roman catho¬ 
lics from It, 228. 

D. 

Danbyt earl of, review of his minilleria] con- 
dudl, 31. Secret hiftory of his difgrace, 55. 
His profecution by the houfe of commons, 
72. 75* 

Dangerpeld, the informer of the meal-tub plot, 
83, note* 


Darien, hiftory of the Scotch fettlemrnt there, 
478. 

D'Avaux, his allegations againft the prince and 
prmcels of Urange, 167. Their circumftances 
and authority confidcred, 172. 

Debtors, the Ijws relating to, inconliftent with 
the principles of our conftiiution, 585, note. 

De Crojs, his agency between Charles II. and 
fir William Temple his ambaifador to the 
Dutch States, 52. 55, note. 

Dem, Mr. agent for the exiled king James at the 
Hague, his inftrudllons duiing the negocia- 
tions at Ryfwick, 457. 

Difptnfing power of the king brought to a trial 
by James 11 ., 159. His attempts to exeicife 
it, ibid. This claim one of the leading caufes 
to the revolution, 182. Such a power fub- 
verfive of all the fecurities of a free confticu- 
tion, 185. 

Dijfenttrs, a review of the a£ls palled againft, in 
the fecond parliament of Charles II,, 58, note. 
Bill to repeal the penal ftatutes againft them 
artfully fupprefled, 91. No relaxation of the 
teft adl obtained for them at the revolution, 
272. Hiftory of the bill of comprehenfion, 
275* A£l of toleration obtained for them, 
277, 

Delben, Mr. his fpeech in the convention parlia¬ 
ment at the revolution on fettling the govern¬ 
ment, 2x7. 

Dundee, viicount, attends the convention of 
Hates at Edinburgh to fupport the intereft of 
king James, 255. Flies from Edinburgh, 
256. 

Dyekevelt, the Dutch ambalTador, his private 
negociations in England on the part ot the 
prince of Urange, 194. 

E. 

£ap India company, the renewal of their charter 
difeovered to have been obtained by bribery in 
parliament, 380. A new one eftabliChed, 5 to. 

Eeclefiajiical cummiflion, the court of, revived 
by king James 11 ., 162. 

Edward T. improvements made by him in the 
Englilh conttitutioii, 297. 

Entails, the law permitting the breaking them 
favourable to liberty, 243. The multiplicity 
and ftriAnefs of, injurious to induftry, com¬ 
merce, and freedom, 586,'wCe. 

Exchequer, Ibut up by Charles II., ao. 
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Exclufion bill brought into the houfeof commons, 
77. Is revived, 88. Is rcjc«fietl by the houfe 
or lords, 89. The merits of this bill exa¬ 
mined, 117. 

F. 

Falkland^ lord, evidence of his corrupt conduA 
in the admiralty, 369. 

Fdrmet, a jefuit, prel'ented by James II. to be 
ekoled prcfidcnt of Magdalen college Oxford, 
and refufed, 160. 

Fenu'ukt fii John, a bill pafled for his attainder, 
421. Debates on the propriety of the mea- 
lure, 425. 

Feudal mftituiions deflriiCtive to popular union, 
2}6. The Iciid.il njihts in England abolifhed 
at the reflor-rtton, 299. 

Fitzhan'iSy difigretmcnt between the two houfes 
of parliament on his cafe, 94. 

/Vw-milc aiJt, the objects of, 58, mle. 

FUruSf the allies defeated at the battle of, 340. 

Foreigners, the acccllion of, as refugees, favour- 
.iblc to Englifh liberty, 243. 

Forfeited eftates in Irehind, money raifed out of, 
by parliament, 337. pafTed for refuming 
them, 520. 

Francis, Alban, a Benedi^Iine monk, prefented 
by James II. to the univerfity of Cambridge 
for a degree, and refufed, i6o. 

Friend, fir John, remarks on his offers to the 
abdicated king James, 388. Is tried for a 
conspiracy againit king William, 424. 

Funding, the praflice of, when firft introduced 
to raifc fupphes for government, 413. 

G. 

Clenco, narrative of the maflacre there, 472. In¬ 
quiry into the caufes of this event, 497. 

(dhucejler, duke of, fon of the prmcefs Anne of 
Denmark, his death, and the confequenccs of 
It, 525. 

Godfrey, lir Edmuiidbury, his myflerious murder, 
68, note. 

Gordon, duke of, holds the caflle of Edinburgh 
for king James, 255. 

Grand alliance formed againft Lewis XIV. by 
the vigilance of king William, 338. 552. 

Gretius, his authority ufed in the convention 
parliament to decide on the abdication of 
James II., 221, noti- 

Green ribband club, account of, lOl, note. 


H. 

Habeas corpus a£l pafles, 80. Is fufpended by 
king William, 286. 

Hague, congrefs of, for forming the grand al¬ 
liance againff Lewis XIV., 338. Remarks 
on the conditions on which the confederacy 
was concluded, 344. 

Hales, colonel, trial of the difpenfing power ot 
the king in his cafe, 159. 

Halifax, lord, his political charaiSier and con¬ 
duit, 136. Tendency of his reafoning in the 
debates on the king’s abdication in the con¬ 
vention parliament, 229. Is made luiJ privy 
feal under William, 261. is driven to a re- 
fignation, 294. 

Hall, taken and fortified by the duke of Luxem¬ 
bourg, 340. 

Hambden, Mr. his character defended againff the 
allegations of Barillon, the French amb-nffadur, 
I2g, note. His, Qiare in the new ininiffiy 
under William, 261. His motion for alter¬ 
ing the coronation oath, 271. 

Hanover, duchefs of, proceedings on introducing 
her name in the bill of fucceiffon, 282. Con- 
fequenccsof this event, 284. The crown en¬ 
tailed upon this houfe by an extenfion of the 
ail of fcttlement, 545. 

Harley, Mr. his opinion of the whigs and tones, 

563- 

Henry II. impofes feutage on prelates bound to 
military fetvices, 298. 

High church, and low church, origin of this 
diffinilion, 570. 

Holland, motives that induced Charles II. to 
engage in a war with, 7. I'he Dutch fleet 
fails up the Thames, ii. 'I’he triple .il!i- 
ance formed againff France, 13. Second war 
with Charles 11 ., 19. Union of the States 
under William prince of Orange, 200. The 
States not fully indcinnified for their expenccs 
in the prince of’ Orange’s expedition to Eng¬ 
land, 269. Important confequences of the 
connexion formed between England and Hol¬ 
land by the revolution, 337. 

Honejly, laboured profedlons of, fufpicious cir- 
cumftances in ofHces of Wuft, 373. 

Howe, Mr. his virulent parliamentary cenfure of 
the partition treaty, 549, note. 

Hurd, Dr. his opinion of the Englifli revolu¬ 
tion, 581, note. 

Huy, taken from the French by the allies, 376. 

Jacohiits^ 
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J. 

yacshlies under Icing William, llic difcorJance of 
tlKii private fentimems and views fatal to their 
general wilhes, 401. 

yatnes II. Icntimenis of the nation on his fuc- 
cceding to the throne, 146. The fiift mca- 
furcs of his reign, 147, mtf. His feverity 
agauifl Munniotiih and Ins adherents, i 
liis iindilguifed bigotry and arbitrary condud, 
150. His difplealijie at the rcmonftrancc of 
the houle of commons agamft difjienfing with 
the teft'^, 153. Pioro^ucs his pirlMmcnt, 
15|. Brings Ins power «>! difptniing with 
tlic tef^s to .1 trial, 159. Attempts to t.xcrcife 
It Oil the Ch irter-houfe, ibid., and at the 
Uo'CLrluies, if'Q. Revives the court of ec- 
cieliadtcal comniilTion, i 5 ?. His indurtrious 
Lfioits for the promotion of popery, 163. 
Harailcs boroughs by writs of quo warranto, 
764. Encamps his army on Ilounflow Hcaih, 
165. I)ifjx:nfes with all oaths and teds, ilnj. 
Seven bifliops f'ent to the I'ower, 166. Ac- 
cufes the prince of Oiange as acceflory to 
Monmouth's iijvafion, 168. The authority 
of fails related in his own life confidered, 173. 
JI1S bigoud attaclimcnt to the Roman catholic 
rdi 'ion, J 79. His want of fincciity, 180. 
i]|^ claim ol a power of difircnfmg with tlie 
tells, l8?. I hc birth of a Ion, Irow dil.id- 
vantageous to his view's, 202. His timidity, 
weaknefs, and inconl'illcncies, 205. Retires 
to France, 2C9. 1 he convention parliament 

wote his flight an abdication of government, 
221. His crown transferred to the piincc 
and piinccfs of Orange, 236. His fujipofed 
views in leaving England, 241. His hopes 
fiom the lo\aIty of the Scots, 245. Review 
of his imprudent government in Scotland, 
251. His expedition to Ireland, 2S1, m(f. 

'I lie bill for abjuring him reJciTled, 314. His 
expedition to Ireland, 323. Calls a parlia¬ 
ment there, 324. Violent proceedings of liim 
and his parliament, 325. tfFcils of his op- 
preflivc government m Ireland upon the minds 
of the Englifh, 328. Is defeated at the battle of 
the Boyne, 331. A confpiracy for his reftora- 
tion detected, 347. His preparations for an 
invafion of England, 354. Battle of La 
llonuc, 355. Adaintains a correfpondence 
with many perfons in the court of king VVil- 
liam, 373. Lancafhire plot, 3-9 Ublerva- 
tions on the correlpondenccs dilclofed by Mr. 
Maepherfon, 387. His bigotry and fupcrfti- 


tion during his exile, 399, nbif. Remarks oit 
his delicate fituatioii as a refugee in h ranee, 
400. His friends in England difcordnnt in 
their views and fcntimcnis, 401. His private 
chaiailcr uniavouiable to his public intcreff, 
403. Is defpifed at rhe court of Rome, 404. 
An intended invafion from France in his 
favour, ln)w difconcertcd, 427. Treaty of 
Rylwick, .53 , Refufes the oft’erof the crown 
of Poland, 447. Negot lations rcfjictfting the 
payment of his queen's jointuic, 45 j. His 
death and charatler, 55 + . bte Ptetendtr^ 
and//Wo, jinmeof. 

yumei V.. of bcolland, his jcaloufy of jirelhy- 
fer)', 49?, 

ytffnies^ chief juflirc, his cruel profecution of 
the adherents of Monmouth, i 5 )• Review 
of his ofHcial conduct and p'ditual ch.ira^ler, 
J57' 

Impeachment^ whether barred by an aCl of giace, 
difeu/red m the houle of lords, 3 {5. 

Iiulcninityt piorcediiigs on the bill of, 279. Aft 
of grace pafl'ed, 319. 

Innuicnt XI. pope, his difputc with Lewis XIV., 

^"197. Is perfuaded to favour the league of 
Aufbourg, 199 

Innocent Xli. pope, adopts the intcrcll of France 
ag.TinfI that of the allies, 356. 

heland, mcafurcs purfued llicic by James II. to 
let a fide the proteflant religion, 151, 7 wte, 
His expedition to Ireland from France, 281, 
note. I 7 iiplicity of the earl of 'J'yrconiiel, 
320. James calls a parliament there, 324. 
Violent pioccedmgs of this parliamAit, 325. 
Severe mcalures purfued againft the pro- 
tellaiits, 32O. CiucI behaviour of the French 
general at tlie fiegc of Londonderry, 329, 
note. James defe.itcd at the battle of the 
Boyne, 331. Articles of Limerick, 483. 
Popular opinions foimed of thefc articles, 
ibid. Abufes committed by the oflicers of 
government iliere, 486. Peaceable Hate of 
the country after the furrender of Limerick, 
487. Rcafons why no attcmjits were made to 
improve its political circumfiances, 488. Pro¬ 
portion of the Roman catholics to the pro- 
teffants there at the arra of the rcfloiatioii, 
ibid. note. Opportiiniiies taken by the pro- 

.tcHants to deprefs the c.tthoIics, 489. The 
power of the Englifli parliament over Ireland 
aflcrted, and why at length relinquifhcd, 490. 
Adt paired for xcfummg the forfeited eftates, 
520. 
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K. 

Kaitij}} pctiildn rcTpciTilng the pjrllair.rntjry pro- 
cretling^ ok the partition treaty, 519. 

Kidy capt.iiii, (liu to fuppitfii pirate^;, turns pirate 
himftlf, 519. 

Kiri, colonel, his wanton brutality toward the 
aillierents of Moninruitli, 150. 

Knex, the Scots reformer, forms the couflitution 
(it the chindi of Scotland on the model of 
that at Gcnc-ia, 493. 

L. 

La Uoguc, vltflory of the combined fleet over 
the 1*rcnch tlieic, 355. I'his viiSlory injuri¬ 
ous to the trade of jhngland, 356. 

LoKcnjhiic confpiracy, confcrjucnces of the pro- 
iccutions for, 379. 

Land bank created for the fupply of govern¬ 
ment, 424. Failure of the fclicme, 4?6. 

Landen, battle of, between king William and 
marfhal Luxembutg, 366. 

Lauderdale, cail of, one of Charles's cabal mi- 
niflry, his charadfer, 18. Parliamentary ad- 
tlieflcs prefented to the king againft his admi- 
mftration in Scotland, 30. 

Leeds, duke of, intended impeachment of, for 
corruption, 380. 

Lewis XIV. his ambition alarms both the Dutch 
and the Englifli, ii. The triple alliance 
formed againft him, 13. Secret treaty with 
Chailesll., 15. Intrigues with the Knglifh 
oppolition party, 45. Motives of the con¬ 
nexion between him and the Englifh patriots, 
46. Obfervations on his ncgociations with 
the Englifli, 53. Review of his political chi- 
radlcr and condudl, 110. His views refped- 
ing England, 112. Bieaks the peace of Ni- 
miguen, 135. Reflections on his treatment 
of king Charles, 145. Hoflile difpofltion of 
the other princes of Europe toward him, 196. 
His difputc with pope Jnnocent XI., 197. 
The league of Aufbourg formed againft him, 
198. His difputes with the emperor and the 
pope about the electorate of Oologn, 201. 
War declared againft him by king William, 
289. The grand alliance formed againft him, 
328. His fucccflcs againft the allies, 340. 
1-iis motives for attempting an invafion of 
England, 354. His fleet defeated off La 
Hogue, 355. His conduit toward king James 
in hts exile examined, 398. His projected iuva- 


fion of England In favour of J-iines, how dif- 
coiicerted, 421. Ncgociations for peace at 
Ryfwitk, 43y. 'J’he merits and eft’cCls of 
this peace, 437. No toleration obtained for 
the proteflants in his dominions, 44t. In¬ 
quiry into the fuppofed private article for the 
fuccc-ffion of the Ton of king James to the 
crown of England, 442. The true nature of 
this private negotiation explained, 453. His 
motive Gr dilluading James fiom iiogociarijig 
with the malecontcnts in Scotland, .y8j, fiete. 
IJis cxpcCl.itions from the Spanifh fucccli'ioii, 
529. Circiimflances that induced him to join 
in the partition tre.ity, 530. 534. His rtafons 
for accepting the king of Spam's will, 538. 
His mcafurcs lor carrying it into execution, 
539. His fcheme for detjching the Dutcli 
States from England, 550. The grand .il- 
liance formed againft him, 552. Acknovv- 
ledges the fon of king James on his death, 554, 

Liberty, popular, circiimftances favouiabie to, 
in I'.ngland, 242. Unfavourable to, in Scot¬ 
land, 2^4- 

Lirneritk, confequcnccs of the indulgence granted 
to Roman catholics at the reduClioii of the 
city of, 342. Articles of capitulation, 483. 
Popular opinions of ihcfe articlus, ibid. 

Livir.gjhn, fir '1 hoinas, urges the niaflacre of 
(jlcrtco, 499. 

London, influence of the whig party in the cily 
of, 137. Violent mc.ilures of the court to 
garble ,the elcCiion of fticnfts in, 138. A 
writ of quo wairanto •fi'uc.d againfl; the charter 
of the city, 140. Dilcoiitent of the citizens 
at the dilatory proceedings of the con\cniinn 
parliament on the kmg’s abdication, sqr, 
Commiflions in the nnliiia of, given to torus, 
308. The chatter of the city reftored by 
parliament, 316. 'J'hc orphan debt of, ac¬ 
commodated by corruption in parliament, 
380. 

Londonderry, fiege of, 281, note. Cruel beha¬ 
viour of the French general there, 329, 
note. 

Lords, houfe of, how degraded under Charles II., 
35. Zealous meafures of, on the rumours of 
a popifh pibf, 6g. Difputes with the houfe 
of commons on lord Danby's iinpcachmcnf, 
76. Rcjc«Jf the exclufion bill, 89. Vote a 
review of the fpcech of James H. after ap¬ 
proving it, 153. Addrefs the prince of 
Orange to aflume the adminiftration of go¬ 
vernment, 211. Their debates in the con¬ 
vention parliament on the (bttlcmcnt of gev- 
12 vernment. 
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vcrnri’t'nt, 22r. Obrcrvations on their arg-t- 
mcnis, 22(). Caufes which conflr<tintJ tiic 
lords to concur with the jcfolutions of the 
commons, 231. Settle the ciowii upon tlie 
pri nee and princefs of Clranpe, 236. Pafs a 
bill for rtheviripi protellant iliflcntcis from the 
fells, 7.73. i’.'te of the comprehcnfion bill, 
275. liiifitutc an inquiry into the charai^ler 
of li.c new Iv-appt’intcd officers in the militia, 
318. J^ebates on the qucflion, whether im- 
])ejchment was c xtinguiflicd by an aift of 
jirnce, 335, Lnicr on a defence of their pii- 
viiciir-, e. Motion for a committee of 
hi-f.i lu-’iii's lo civile the king, 361. Their 
anlicfsol advice to the king, 362. Breach 
witli th.e lieufe of commons, 364. 

L:;'!' of the .iiiitlfs m the Scottifh p.iiliamcnt, 
tlic.i .’p])oinlmcnt and office, 464, ncte. Aic 
aoolifhcd, 467. 

maiqujs ilc, his fucccfles in the Palati¬ 
nate, 36O. 

l.ontilfiy the duke of, ill treated in the peace at 
NifM.:ucn, ami in ihat at Ryfwick, 440. 

Loiv cluircli, and high chaith, origin of this 
(iiltinclioii, 57c. 

J^!i\in'L:u)g, thike of, takes and fortifies Hall, 
340. 'J akes Cliailcroy and liny, 366. Battle 
ot Lamicn, ibid. 

M. 

2T/‘6V«;/u’, Dr. his conflru£lion of Carflairs’s 
tclfiinotiy, to the prejudice of the prince of 
UraiiL’C, unfounded, 178, ircti. 

IL cthi'iihl oi Gleiico, Cl uel niaJl'acrc of him and 
ins family, 472. Inquiry into the caufc of 
thi- enormity, 497, 

Ji'Iacf I’ll fan f Mr. his icficPiions on the rondu.ft 
of ilk prince of Oiangc roiilidercd, 17O. His 
charge of bigotry againft king William ob- 
\i.’!id, 300. Ills account of the rcfluration 
4>r ndmiial Rufiel uivcfligaicd, 367, mte. The 
evidence in favour of the letters publifhtd by 
him admitted, 387. The nature of the cor- 
rcfpondeiices cai 1 led on with the abdicated king 
Jan.cs invelligatc J, 3S8. Examination of the 
cliargc brought againft king William, of 
agreeing to the fucccllion of the fon of king 
J.imes, 442. I his charge refuted on the 
authority of bifliop Burnet, 453. StriiRures 
c.n his charailer of king James, 554, notti 
l-IogdaLn college, Oxfoid, refufes to accept a 
l«iuii for a prelident under the difpcnflng power 
ailun.ed by James 11 ., j 6 o. 


• 

MaUes, St. bombarded by c.iptain Benbow, 
367. 

Alarchei^ the court of, in Wales abolilhcd by the 
levolution, 289. 

Afarlbot onghy loid, committed to the Tower on 
rufpicioii of itc.ill'in, 360. His trcachcjous 
roirefpoiidcnce with the abdicated king James, 
375. Rem.iiks on the-duplicity of his con- 
t'ludf, 393. 402. 

AIan\ evil of, j’Gvcrnor of Stirling c.tfllc, fup- 
ports the c.uiie of king J.imes, 255. Is ar- 
rcflcd, 25O. 

Aliity I, ijuecn of England, her faith and grati¬ 
tude extin: uiflicd bv her /.cal foi the Komifh 
religion, ur*. 

Mi»y^ piii.ci'fs, diiin’lifer of James duke of Yor'k, 
m.irricd to VViliiam prince of Grange, 42. 
Allegations .igiinli hci conduct to Monmouth 
by D’Avaux, iby. Her detlajatiun to loid 
Danby diuiiig llic debates of the conveniioii 
parlnimcnt, 233. "Phe ciow'n fettled upon her 
and the piiiicc of Oiange, 23'^’. Addicflcs 
of both houfes of p.irii.'iiienC to her after the 
b.nttle of the Boyne, 333. llti prudent ad- 
miiiiflratioii on the tlirsatcncd invalion from 
France, 3^5. Her death and cluarjcler, 377, 
Changes produced by hci death, 378. 406. 
AJeal tub plot, 83. 

tail ot, his intercepted letter to the duke 
of Perth, 543. 

Milita)-y fervices, confequcnccs of their conver- 
lion into pecuniary aids, 29^'. 

Alii tin, the regulation of, anumed by Chailcs II. 

previous 10 pjiliainciit.iry coiifent, 3. 

Alclyncux^ Mi, his pamphlet afleiting the inde¬ 
pendency of Ireland on the Englifli paiiia- 
nicnr, 51V, note. 

Alonfncutb^ duke of, attempt to cflablifli his legi¬ 
timacy, to let afidc the pretenftons of the duke 
of York, IX. Is deprived of his tifficcs, .tikI 
banifhed, 83. His political charaifler and in¬ 
fluence, 108. His mvafion of England, and 
execution, 149. Inquiry whether the prince 
of Orange was acccflory to his expedition, 
167. Acquits the piince of Orange ur.det Ins 
own hand, 175. 

AferUf taken by Lewis XIV., 340. 

Alontagucy the Englifh amb.iHIidor at Paiis, hic 
intrigues for the ruin of the call of D-nby, 

55 - 

AlontagUy Mr. appointed chancellor of the cv- 
chequer, 375. His political ch.irader, 430, 
Attempt of the tones to impeach him, 512. 
Alontgsmtryy fir James, a zealous rcvoluiionift, 

4 H 2 * engigcs 
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engages in a confpiracy to reftore king James, 

4 66 * 

Moor^ fir John, lord mayor of London, his ir¬ 
regular meaftTcs to influence the ele£tion of 
fherifts. in favour of the court, 138. 

Mjt chmnt^ lord, his private negociations in Jlol- 
laiicl with the prince of (Jran^e on the pait of 
the principal Koglifh nobility, J95. 

Mutluj adt, the firlt occafion of pailing if, 286. 

N. 

Niimury taken from Lewis XIV., 3"7. 

NantZy immediate conlcquences of the revoca¬ 
tion of the edidl of, by Lewis XiV., ig6. 
200. 

Niffiiguen, obfervations on tlie conduit of king 
Charles If. relating to tlie peace of, 53. is 
broken by Lewis XIV., 135. 

NotiilleSy marfhal de, liis (uccelies in Catalonia, 
3 ;&- 

J^'AL's and chieftains of Scotland, their cha- 
radcr, 245. 

JAoncsnfoirniJisy the proportion of, to that of the 
clfablifiied church at tlis revolution, probably 
greater ih.Tii was then computed, 277, note. 

h’i.n-cDmpcu>i(Uts, tins diftindlion among the 
I'.nglilh Jacobites explained, 402. 

Nil thy ilr Krancis, lord chancellor, his political 
charailcr, 140, note. 

N^sttingham, earl of, his fpccch in the conven¬ 
tion parliament on the lettlemcnt of the na¬ 
tion, 221. Is made fecretary of fiate under 
William, 261. Is dilmiflcd, 367. 

O. 

OdteSy Silus, the informer of the popifli plot, 
gratified with a peiifion, 288, note. 

Oath ok allcMaiicc, alteicd on tlie acceflion of 
king ^Vllllam, to .iccomniodate the tones, 236. 

Obligation^ may (onictimcs be too great to meet 
with (uifible returns, 291. 

Orange, William, prince ot, his early patriotifm, 
38. Comes over to tngland, and marries the 
lady Mary, 42. ffis in'cicfi fupplanted by 
the Louvcllcm faifiun, 44. Comes over to 
Lngland to folicit an alliance againfl France, 
134. Inqmry, whether he was acccfl'aiy to 
Monmouth’s invafion, 167. Allegations of 
D’Avaux, ibid. Of father Orleans, i6g. 
Improbability of James difcovering any ptivaie 
correlpondcnce between him and Monmouth, 


172. The authority of fails related in James’s 
account of his own life confidered, 173. Is 
exprefsiy acquitted by Monmouth’s own hand 
writing, 175. Is acquitted by his own conduct 
and true interefl, 176. I'he refledlions of 
Mr. Maepherfon to his prejudice refuted, ibid. 
II is conduit influenced by his peculiar circum- 
flances, 177. Is vindicated from any concern 
in Argyle’s invafion of Scotland, 178. His 
abilities, and the temper of the people, natu¬ 
rally tended to produce a revolution, 187. 
His declaration in anfwer to king James's ap¬ 
plication for his confent to a repeal of the tells 
and penal fiatiites, 194. Private negociaiions 
between him and the Englifh prutellant lea¬ 
ders, ibid. Prepares for his Englifh expedi - 
tion, ig6. Negociates the league of Auf- 
boiirg, ig8. Accompliflics an union of the 
Dutch States, 200. His military prepara¬ 
tions, hovv favoured, 201, Lands at Torbay, 
206, His declaration confidered, ibid. His 
propofals to James defended, 208. Summons 
a houi'c of commons on the king’s abdication, 
212. His condudl previous to the meeting of 
the convention parliament, 213. His letter 
to the convention parliament, 216. His de¬ 
claration to tlie peers during their debatec, 
232. The crown ictticd on him and his 
prmcefs, 23f>. See ff^iliiam III. 

Orleans, father, his allegations ag.imff the prince 
of Orange confidered, 169. His charaCtci as 
an hiflonan, 175. 

Orphan debt of the city of London, the fcttle- 
mentof, obtained by parliamentary corruption, 
380. 

Oxford, the difpenfing power of James IJ. W’ith- 
ftood by the univerfity of, r6o. 

P. 

Parliammty the fecond, of king Charles II., the 
itealmis loyalty of, 3. Caults ol the king's 
difl'alisfadtion with this parliaineur, 14. Tirm- 
nefs and prudence 6f, on the king’s application 
for aid, 22. Meafurcs purfued to check the 
growth of popery, 29. Refledlions on the 
proceedings of, 51. is diflbived, 57. Clia- 
racler of this fecund parliament, ibid. Mi.cr- 
ing of the third parliament, 66. Difputcs 
with the king on the choice of fpeaker of the 
houfe of commons, ibid. Meafuies purfued 
by both hoiifes on the reports of a popifh 
plot, 68. Profecutiun of the eatl of Danby, 
72. 75. Habeas corpus adl, 80. 'The third 

pailiamcnt 
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parliament dinblved, ibid. Meeting of the fourth 
parliament, 86. Its dilTolution, 92. Meet¬ 
ing of a new parliament at Oxford, 93, The 
Oxford parliament didblved, g.|.. Precedents 
of the fuccedion to the crown being regulated 
by, 120. Charadicr of the firll parliament of 
J.imes II. 148. Meeting of the convention 
parliament, 215. The convention converted 
into a rcn;nl.ir parliament, 264. Is didblved, 
295. Meeting of the ftcond parliament of 
king VVilliani, 309. 'Fhc bill for triennial 
parliaments rejeded by the king, 365. A 
place bill rejeded by the king, 371. The 
triennial bill paded, 376. Difeoverics of cor¬ 
ruption in, 369. 380. V^'iew of the proceed¬ 
ings and char.idcr of the fecond pailiamcnt of 
king William, 412. Meeting of his thud 
parliament, 416. Char.idcr of this parlia¬ 
ment, 514. Meeting of thefouith pailiamcnt 
of king William, 516. This p.ti)Mment dif- 
folved, 527. Strong tecriminatioiis between 
the whigs and tones in the fifth parliament ot 
king William, 5}.o. b-xtcnfion of the ad 
of (ettlemcnt, 5^4. Cenfures palled upon the 
partition treaty, 5 6. Dilfulution, and meet¬ 
ing of his hxth parliament, 558. Sce Lordsy 
and Commons. • 

Parlies, the meafuies of, liow governed by tem¬ 
porary circiimltances, 359 

Patlition treaty, its objed, 526. 532. How it 
proved jboi live, 533. Second partition treaty, 
534. Parliamentary proceedings on, 547. 

Payton, Sir Robert, why expelled the houfe of 
commons, 102, note. 

Penal laws of Pngland, too fanguinary, 585, 
note. 

Penjion bill, introduced into the houfe of corn- 
inon", 79. 

Perfecittion, pr.idifed by all religious pcrfuafions 
wiiilc III polieflionof power, 588. 

Perth, earl of, jting James’s ambndador at the 
court of Roi.^'e, his repiefentations of the low 
opinion entertained there of his mailer, 405. 

Petre, father confcHbr to king James II., his 
ebarader, 157. 

P/<jf^bill, rejeded by king William, 371. 

Political maxims mult frequently yield to tem¬ 
porary circumftances, 569. 

PopiP) plot, the lirll public information of, 67. 
Vigorous mealures of both houfes of parlia¬ 
ment on the occafion, 68. General panic of 
the people on account of, 70. Keaions that 
difcredit.the reality of it, ibid. note. 

Portland, earl of, conjedures refpeding his myf- 

3 


tcrious private conferences with marfhal B luf 
flers, 4^43. The true objed of them c": 
plained, 453. 1 *' fent amball'ador to Prance 

5 * 5 - 

Pottjmmth, diichefs of, her view in promoting 
the cxclulioii bill, 107. 

Power, delegated, more infolent and oppreHivi 
than in the bill nulance, 242. note. 
Ptefiyierian mmiftir'', gieat numbers ejedcti 
by the ad of unifv^imity, 5. Of Scotland, 
tlicir ebarader, 467. I heir fevcrity againft 
the cpilcopal clcigv, 4C9. 
p!efc’itations, eeclefiallical, in Scotland, coeval 
with the legal ellablilhment of prclbytery, 493, 
Kicqiicnt efforts for .ibolifhing patronage, 495. 
Prejlvn, loid, executed for a confpiracy againft 
king VV'‘iiliam, 34.7, note, 

Pre/tWi/rr to thccrownof England, the fon of king 
James, acknowledged by Lewis XIV., 554. 
I'his patronage dtlirudive to Jus hopes, 556. 
Ads p.ilfed loi attainting and abjuring him, 

559 - 

Privy council, that of king Charles II. new 
modelled, 74. 

Pumjhments, capital, multiplied beyond found 
policy and humanity, 585, note. 

Q. 

Sluo Jl'arrantn, writs of, ilTucd by C’hailes If. 
againll the charters of London and other^oi- 
porations, 140, and by James II., K'j.. 

R. 

Reformation In religion, earned to an extreme in 
Scotland, 2 jy. Hilloiy of, 111 th.ii country, 
491. 

Regency, arguments I'or and againfl, in the lioiife 
of lords of the convention paiiiamcnt at the 
revolution, 223. 

Refugees, foreign protelhint, why lefs kindly rc- 
cerved by the Lnglifli tones tliaii by the whig-., 

563- 

Religion, popular, always pliable to the views of 
the jiriiicc, 118. 

Rejloration of Ch.irles II. the c'leds of, on the 
political Rate of Lng'and and Scotland, com- 
paicd, 96, note. 

Revenue, public of England, falutary change in 
the management of, produced by the revo¬ 
lution, 266. 287. Connexion between the 

flatf 
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flate of the revenue anJ the temper of go¬ 
vernment, 2C)0. riie improvements In, fa¬ 
vourable to lilierty, 297. Hiftorical view of 
altciatioiis 111, 298. 'I he power of applying 
it, gaiiKii by the commons at the revolution, 
•joo. Kevenue fettled on hing ^V'^lUlam,' 310. 
'i'he pradicc of funding when ftift introduced, 
413. 

Revolution^ the immediate caufes of, traced, 179. 
King James retires to France, 209. Settle¬ 
ment of the crown on the prince and prince Is 
of Orange, 236. hfledls of tins event o.i 
the Knglifh conflitution, 237. A view of tlic 
grievances from which the people were le- 
ciired by tins mcafiire, 288. Petuliai dangers 
which threatened it, 383. \\ as confnmed by 

the ptate of Ryfwick, 410. 1 he bentlits of, 

examined, 580. 

Revolutions, political, general obfervations on, 

Rcihejlti, lord, his motives in promoting the 
fucceffion of the houfe of Ilanuver, 283, nrAe. 

Roman catholics, fcvcrc aCt paffed ag.iinlt them 
under king William, 521. See yames II., 
y<y?, he. 

Ryinc, maifliiil, the French commander under 
lame-. II. 111 Inland, his cruel behaviour at 
the ficgc of I/OiuloiKierry, 329, note. 

Rnfjel, admiral, his vidory ovci the French off 
La Hogue, 355. Inquiry into his condud, 
364. Is dilmiircd, 366. Is reftored, 367. 
keinaiks on Mr. Maepherfon’s account of his 
u inllatcmcnr, ibid., note. Obfervations on 
bis corrcfpondcncc with the abdicated king 
James, 394. 

Rui;il, lord, his political charader and in¬ 
fluence, lOQ. 'I'eflimony of llarillon, the 
French agent, to his charader, 130, note. 

Ruvif^ny, motive for Lewis XIV. fending him to 
England, 32, note. 

Ryelmufe account of, 142, note. 

Ryjn-ick, negotiations for peace there, between 
the confederates and Lewis XIV., 434. Ar¬ 
ticles figned, 436. Merits and effeifs of this 
peace, 437. Examination into the charge 
againft king William, of privately agreeing to 
the fucceffion of the fon of king James, 442. 

S. 

Sitckvillh fir Edward, committed to the Tower 
for difparaging the evidence of the popilh 
plot, 68* 


Bancroft, archbifliop, declines officiating at the 
coronation of William and Mary, 774. 

Savoy, duke of, defeated by marlhal Catinat, 
340. IIis equivocal condud in Fr.uice, 357. 
Withdraws from the confederates, 428. 

Schsm'n-y/r, maifh.'il, fent to oppofe king James 
in Iiel.ind, 330. IIis fuccefics in Italy, 340. 

Scotland, thcifledlsof the rcftorationof Chailcs II. 
on the political ffate of, compared with that 
of England, 96, note. Circumftanccs favour¬ 
able to liberty in ICngland, 242. Circum- 
Ifaiicesunf.ivourable to liberty inScotland, 244. 
'i he tcud.i] manners of the Scuts dtflrudive 
of unity, 246. Souiccs of religious difimioi), 
ibid. Caufes of the oppofition of the Scots to 
the hoitfc of Stuart, 247. Imprudent go- 
veinincnt of James II. thcic, 351. Fro- 
grcls of the revolution there, 252. A ron- 
veiitiuii of the ftates fimimoiicd, 253. State 
of parties in, and cautious ineafnics of, the 
convention, 255. Subjeils of deliberation in 
the convention, 257. I he crown fettled up¬ 
on the prince and princefs of Orange, 258. 
The abolition of prelacy 111, by king VVilliain 
judiHcJ, 302. Sentiments and temper of the 
people after the revolution, 46;. Appoint¬ 
ment and office of the lordsiof the aitides, 464, 
note. Coiiccffions of the king to icflorc una- 
jrmity, 467. Chaiader of the prefbyterian 
clergy, ibid. Their fevciity agaliift the epif- 
copal clergy, 469. Dangerous flate of the 
government there, 471. Naiiativc of the 
mafl'acre at Glenco, 472. Adt for extending 
the tiade of Scotland, 477. Iliffoiy of the 
feltlement at Darien, 478. Mifery and dif- 
affedion of the Scuts, 480. The exit-iifion of 
the adl of fettiement evaded, 482. Brief Inf- 
tory of the reformation, and charader of the 
firfl rcfoimers there, 490. 

Setoggs, fir William, impeached by the houfe of 
commons, 88. 

Security, adl of, palled by the paftiament of Scot¬ 
land, explained, 482, note. 

Settlement, proceedings on the ad of, 282. Ex- 
tenfion of this ad, 544. 

Seymour, fir Edward, eieded fpeakcr of the houfe 
of commons, and rejeded by the king, 66. 

Shafiejbury, A Alley Cooper earl of, one of 
Charles’s cabal miniAiy, 18. The mo¬ 
tives of his oppofition to the court examined, 
26. His political charadlcr, 27. Is made 
preAdent of the council, 75. Indids the duke 
of York as a popiAi recuiant, $4. His fpeech 
on the giierances of Scotland, g8. His great 

influence. 
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influence, 107. An incJiAmenf againfl him, 
rejc( 5 )ctl by t))c irrand jury for Middlefcx, 137. 

Sharp, Dr., rciior of St. Giles, JjOiicIoii, cale 
of his fuipeiifion by king James 11 ,, 163, mtc, 

Shirley, Dr., disputes between the liniilcs of 
loiiis and commons, occa/ioiicd by his ap- 
pcil, 34, ni^e. 

Sh, civjhury, lord, appointed lord chancellor, 375. 
fill correlpondencc with the late king James, 
S 9 S- 

Si^ifmund, king of Sweden, his abdication com- 
jiarcd with tliat of James I[. of England, 2?.o. 

Slaves, the trade in, inconfillcnt with the genius 
of the Englifli conftitution, 586, note. 

Ssrners, Mr., his fpcech Jn the convention par¬ 
liament at the revolution, on fettling the go¬ 
vernment, 210. 

Sewers, lord, appointed lord chancellor, 372. 
Is removed by tory influence, C 2 %. Is tr'ed 
for his conduct relpcJlmg the pailition treaty, 

5W- 

Stutr, lord, urges the m..flacrc of GIcneo, from 
peifoiial relentmeiit, 498. 

Snajhagh, the city of, delivered up to France by 

Its madiflrates, 134, nele. 

St'i at, the houfe of, why unpopular in Scotland, 
247. Unhappy di.lliny of the latter reprefent- 
ationsof that houfe, 399, note, 

Sunde)land, loid, the favourite minifler of king 
James II., Ins political clnraifter, 155. Com- 
parifon between liim and lord Shaltefbury, 156. 
1 he diiplicily of his conduct ruinous to James, 
203, note. I'blei vations on his correfpond- 
eiiec with Jamc:, 395. Influences king Wil¬ 
liam to employ tf<ry miinfLrs, 524. /\dvifes 
the king todifl'dve ms fliih paiiianient, and to 
employ the wings, 558. 

Sydney, Algcmoon, Ins charaflerdefended .agaiiift 
the allegations of Barillon the French airibaf- 
lador, 129, note. 

T, 

laffe, his information concerning the Lanca- 
(hire plot, 379. 

Temple, fir William, fe.it to conclude an alliance 
with the Dutch ilatcs, 52. His remarks on 
the negociations, 54. His obfervaiioii on the 
promotion of lord Shaftefbury as prefident of 
the council, 75, note, 

Tejl aa pafled, 24. Trial of the difpenfing 
power of the king refpeaing, 159. 

Toleration aft, pafled, 277. 'Fhe enjoyment of, 
owing to the revolution, 588, 


Tongue, Dr., his conference with king Charles IF. 
rc/pedmg the popifli plot, 72, note. 

Tonnage of Englifli fhippiiig, amount of, at the 
lera of the revolution, 3^.3, note. 

Tojcy, marquis de, hisaccuuntof the myfleriou^ 
conferences at H.dl, between the duke of 
Portl.md and marnial BuufHcrs, 45^. 

Tot ? ington, lord, his engagement with the French 
fleet off Ke.ichy Head, 3^3, note. Is com¬ 
mitted to the l ower, 3Jf). Is acquitted by 
a court martial, ibid., note, 

Toiy, the original meaning, and firft application 
of th It teim as a political dillmdlion, Bl. 

Tories, were eminent inflrumeiils in promoting 
the Hanover fucccflion, 283, note. Their 
liberal promifes to king William, when he 
W.1S difgiifled with the whigs, 2.93. Struggles 
between them .and the whigs, 30B. Milcar- 
iMgcs of, in public commands, 373. 'I heir 
ftrength comp,ued with th.it of the whigs 
during the reign of king William, 561. Mr. 
Harley’s opinion of them, 563. Where moll 
numerous, ibid. I'heir mem compared with 
that of the whigs, 567. 'I'hcir difliriguifhing’ 
principle, 569. Their conduct regarding 
the revolution examined, 571. 'I'beir faults, 

SIS- 

Trade, hardfhips fuflained by, during the wars of 
king William, 345. 

Treafon, the laws refpcdiling, reformed, 417. 

Trchy, fir George, his argument in the conven¬ 
tion parliament at the revolution, on the flight 
of the king, 21B. 

Trenchard, Mr., incurs the refentment of the 
tones, 369. Is appointed fecietaiy of flate, 

.372- 

Ttevor, fir John, chofcii fpeaker of the houfe of 
commons, 309. Is expelled for biibery, 380. 

Triennial parliaments, the bill for, tejedted by 
king William, 365. Is p. fl'ed, 376. 

Triple alliance, the motives to the league fo 
termed, 13. Difl'olutioii of, 19. 

Tyrconnel, carl of, lord deputy ot Ireland, his 
duplicity on the event of the revolution, 310. 

U. 

Uniformity, a£l of, pafled, 3, 

XV. 

Woles, James prince of, his fufpicious birth, 202. 

Is bapti/ed according to the Romifli form, 20;. 

His 
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’ ffis title to the crown how invalidated, 240. 
See Pretendtr. 

tVarradin^ Great, taken by the emperor from the 
Turks, 341. 

the original meaning, and firlT: applicatjou 
of that term .is a political diHnnSiioii, Hi. 

Tybigs^ manifellations of their jcaloiify of koig 
W'llliam, 281. Gam great influence by pro- 
nniting the H.inoi'cr hicfeflion, 28.|. I he 
mifu dcrflaiuliiig luiwecn tiicm and the king 
cxpl iiiK'd, 291. Suii/gles between them .»iid 
the toiic', .{oS. Pr..leniicr:ts in favour of, 
375. Tlicii (Irengih conip.iicd w.ih tli.it of 
the lories duiing tlic lei^ii of king Willuin, 
561. Mr. Harley’s opinion of tnem, 563. 
Where moft numerous, ibitl. "I heir meiit 
ci>rftp.irtd with that of the tones, 5(17. I heir 
dilfin<. iii<hiiij: principle, 569. Generally friends 
to icligioiis libcMV, 570. W’hy they framed 
the diiiindhon of high churcli and low church, 
ibid. J heir faults, 575. 

Jf'illium HI., his firft niiniflry appointed, 261. 
( Jbfervations on the ftatcof paities at this time, 
262. His fpecch to the convention parlia¬ 
ment, 264. I he convention converted into 
:i regular piiliamciit, 265. Regulations of 
the revenue, 266. Fails in obtaining a full 
indemnification for ihe expences of the Dutch 
in his expedition, 269. Fails in obtaining a 
icI.;.' ation of the teff aCl in favour of proteftant 
dillontcrs, 273. Ill fucce's of the bill of 
comprehenfion, 275. Recommends a bill of 
iiiilcmnity to pailiament, 279. Is obflruiflcd 
by the jealoufy of the whig*-, 281. Indica¬ 
tions of difalleiHion appear, 285._ Sufpends 
the habeas corpus ai^*, 286. Pafles the mu¬ 
tiny aiif, 287.' flis liberality in checking the 
oppreflion of the Roman catholics, 288. 
Ready concurrence of tlie nation in his war 
with Fr.mcc, 289. Caufe of the mtfunderfland- 
ing between him and Ins fiift parliament.ex¬ 
plained, 291. Difagtcemenl of his mmiffcrs, 
293. DilVoIvcs the parliament, 295. Is 
vindicated from the charge of bigotry, 300. 
liidai ce of Ins love of toleration when he took 
the coronation oath for Scotland, 3 ®i' 
cenlurtd for the dillblution of the conventfon 
paili.imcnt, 307. Settlement of his revenue, 
3ti. Pafli-s an a£l of grace, 319. Defeats 
James at the battle of the Boyne, 331. His 
merit in forming the grand alliance, 338. 
Attends the congrefs at the Hague, 339. 
His militaiy operations in I*landers, 34O. Re¬ 
vival of parlies on occ.ifion of the indulgence 
granted to the Roman catholics at the reduc¬ 


tion of Limerick, 342. Jealoufy of his par¬ 
tiality to the Dutch, 743. Difafledion of 
the clergy, 346. Confpiiacy againft him dc- 
teiScd, 347. Ill humour of the parli.tment 
on the bad fuccefs of the war with France, 
349. Changes in his miiiiflry in favour of 
the torie', 3^2. His influence revives the 
drooping caufe of the confederates, 356. 
Caufes of the decline of his popularity in Lng- 
laiid, 358. Heads of advice given to him by 
both houfes of parliament, 362. Rejedis the 
bill for till iimal pailiaments, 365. Is worfrvd 
near Laiitlcn by marfhiil Luxembourg, 366. 
Refufes his aflent to a place bill, 371. Ad¬ 
vantages he detived ^om difcovcring that many 
ptrlons in his court maintained a lortcrpond 
eiicewith the late king James, 373. Pafles 
the bill for triennial parliaments, 376. Death 
of queen Mary,- and the confequences of tJiat 
event, 377. The Lancafliire plot, 379. Ge¬ 
neral remarks on his fituation and cundudf, 
384. Obfcrvations on the correfpondeiices 
difclofed bv I\lr. Maepherfon, 387. The pro¬ 
bability of William’s conniving at the n, 395. 
The difeordant views of the Jacobites, his 
fccurity, 401. His increafmg leputation, 403. 
His coalition of interefls with the prmcefs 
Anne of Denmark, 40S. His motives for 
diflblving his fecond pailiament, 412. Meet¬ 
ing of his third parliament, 416. Is ad- 
drefTed to withdraw his giant to the call of 
Portland, 418. A coiitpiracy to afrafTinatc 
him, 422. His fpeech m parliament, 429. 
Negociations for peace at Ryfwick, 43^. 
'I'hc merits and elfecls of this peace, 437. 
Examination of the charge againft Willitm, 
of agreeing to the fucceflion of the Jbti of king 
James, 442. Origin of this afperfion, 449. 
'J'he true Rate of the private ncgociation that 
gave rife to this report, explained, 453. His 
difagrcement with the Scottifh parliament, 
462. His conceflions to the Scots, 467. 
His difficulties between the epifcopifls and pref- 
bytcriaiis, 469. Narrative of the mafl'acre at 
Glenco, 472. Is cenfured for the articles of 
Limerick, 483. Hisjuftification, 464. Abufes 
committed by his fervants in Ireland, 486. 
How far culpable relpedting the maliacre of 
Glenco, 499. CircumRances that difiurbed 
his tranquillity after the peace of Ryfwick, ^02. 
His anxiety to prevent a-rcduiSlion of the army, 
503- Rcafons of his reluctance to difbanding 
the army, 507. Mifunderflandmg between 
him and the princefs Aiuie, ^15 Meditates 
a refignation of ,|he crown, 517. Ait palled 

lor 
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for rcfuming the IriQi forfeiture*, 520. Is 
induced to change his miniftry in favour of the 
tories, 524. Death of the duke of Glou> 
ceftcr, 525. Affifts in forming the partition 
treaty, 526. His declared motives for enter¬ 
ing into this treaty, 531, note. i'CConJ parti¬ 
tion treaty, 534. His political embarraflhients 
at this time, 541. Extenfion of the a£l of 
fctticment, 544. How he brought the priiicefs 
Anne into this meafure, 545, note. Ac¬ 
knowledges Philip king of Spam, 550. Pre¬ 
pares for war with France, and iorms the 
grand alliance, 552. Diffolvcs his parliament, 
and employs whig minillers, 558. Vicifli- 
(udes of political Icntiments fmcc the peace of 
Ryfwick, 559. His death, 560. Compa¬ 
rative view of the ftrength ot the whigs and 
of tiie tunes during his reign, 561. The 
preat fiifpliss railed during his reign,' 557. 
ll's veal lor libeity ot conicicnce celebrated, 
HIS character, 591. 


THE 
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fnrtfmburg, duke of, defeated and taken pri- 
foiier by the French, 357. 

Y. 

Terk^ James duke of, promotes the war againft 
Holland, 7, note. Schemes formed to defeat 
his title to the fucccilion, 10. Profefles hini- 
fclf a Roman catholic, 28. Bill of cxclufon 
brought into the hoiife of commons againtl; 
him, 77. Is indit^ed as a popifh recufant, 84. 
I'hc merits of the exclul'ton bill examined, 

117. His iiitercft revives, 136. His accel- 
lion to the crown, *46. See Jamet II. 


Z. 

Zulefielrty count, his ncgocijtions in Fngland, 
on the part ot thcpriiu.cof Orange, 194. 
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ERRATA. 

Pflge 15. line $• col. z. note* for page 30 road page 50. 

16. —» 2. •>-<-' for twenty thoufand rtttd two hundred thoufand. 
30. ~ 27. for Scots road Scotch. 

3j. i~— 5./sraoibittoarWcombination. 

45. -1^ 1. aftr nation fupplj a comma. 

4$. 29. for they road the commons. 

09. V— 10,/er may read mipit. 

77. • jto. for his read the King*i. 

83. —~ 19. object read objefls. 

97. ^ 9'^' account read accounts. 

124. ——' z.thoufand thoufands. 

133. mmmmm fOT WhO TOod WhlCh. 

for oppofing read fup^rting. 

140. 2, col. a. note* for preferved preferred. 

191. —16 and 17. for certwiy read entirely. 

215. •—> z.for two thoufand read two hundred thoufand. 

3*7, M.. 10, for fifty-fix read forty-fix. 

242. •——ult. note*/sriegntrAu/regum. 

286. —— c. for afiefted re^ eSefied. 

298. 26. aftr fummoiung read with and dele or. 

35f6. alt. for advantages read difad vantages. 

371. 9.prevented read rcjefted. 

*22. for circumfiancei read canfes. 

399. 27. note* for fong read {on, 

18. ctd.'a. notCtyirrepertita rree'Kpeiita. 

440. 24. fir proprietors read proprietor. 

' I. note, for has read had. 

461. 17. fw tM prince rW former princes. 

. 18. fir his rteed their. 

* 463. • i. for it» read hitt 

496. efiortnifipplpm. 






